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VOLUME XXXVI. — 1907. 


THE KHOKHARS AND THE GAKKHARS IN PANJAB HISTORY. 
BY H. A. ROSE, I.C.8, 


Introduction, 


-N an article entitled A History of the Gakk'hara, contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1871, by Mr. J. G. Delmeriok, the Khékhars of the Muhammadan 
historians were taken to be the Gakkhars, a tribe which is settled in the Rawalpind! District 
of the Panjiib. The Inte Major Raverty, however, expressed a strong opinion that the writer of 
the article had confused the Gakkhars with the Khékhars, a totally distinct tribe, and a fall 
examination of all the evidence at present readily acceasitle has convinced the present writer 
of the correctness of Major Raverty's position, The Khikhara were settled in the Patijab 
centuries before the Gakkhara, and were early spread all over the central districts of the 
Province before the Gakkhars acquired their seats in the Sali Range, to which they are and 
always have been confined. If this thesis be correct, it follows that Farishta’s description of 
the customs of polyandry and female infanticide, as practised by the tribe, apply not to 
the Gakkhars at all, bat to the essentially Paijib tribe, the Khékhars, 


I.—THE HISTORY OF THE KHOKHARS, 


4. — Ap Account of the Traditional History of the Ehékhars, by a Ehékhar 
of Ehokharain, in the Hoshiirpur District, Pafijab. 

Beorisihsi,’ who succeeded Jimsbid, King of Persia, was called Dahik or the ‘ Ten 
Calamities." On his shoulders were two snake-like tumours, whence he was nick-named Marin 
or Aydahi by the Persians, and called Dahik (or Zuhik}? Marin, while his descendants were 
designated Tak"-bansi, Nig-bansi or Takshak. Abont 1500 B.C. Kima, the ironsmith, aided 
Faridiin, o descendant of Jimshid, to subdue Dahik, who was cast into the well of Koh 
Damavind, and Faridin became King of Persia. One of Dahik's descendants, named Bustim 
Raja, surnamed Kokraé, was governor of the Paiijab and had his capital at Kokrind, on a 
hill in the Chinhath Doib, but it is now called Roh Kirini.* At the same time Mihrib, also 
a descendant of Zubik, held Kabul as a fendatory of Fariddn. 

After acquiring the Persian throne, Faridiin marched against Dahik's descendants. 
Bostim fled and sought refuge in the Hill of Ghor, west of Qandahir, where his people ruled 
for generations, being called Ghort or Ghorii and all being pagans. 

1 Afriaidb, ® Zohdk is merely the Arabicised form of Dahik. ' Tak for Dabik, 

* A singularly unsuccessful attempt to identify tha isolated Hirfink Hill, that inthe Jbang District. with 
Kokrind by assuming that the syllable ko- was mistaken for the Porsian koh, wountein, and dropped in the 
course of time — an utterly impossible suggestion. 
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Some years later Bustim was murdered and some powerful! Raja took possession of the 
Sindbh-Sigar Doab, where Alexander found Takshail (Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Taxila), 
now Dheri Shahin in the Attock District. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid BAj, 
King of Marwiz, overran the Paijab in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, soon after Bustim's 
murder. His capital was Bheré on the Jhelam District and he also founded a fort at Jammil, 
which he entrosted to Virk’ Ehdékhar, one of hiskinsmen, Virk, with his own tribesmen, 
conquered the northern hills, and then, in league with the hill-men of Kchit and the Sulaimén 
Hills, drove Kaid Raj ont of the Patijib. The Ehdékhars, under such chiefs as Jot, Salbaban, 
Tal, Bal, Sirkap, Sirsuk, Vikram, Hodi Sanda, Askap, Khékhar (sic), Badal and Kob, thence- 
forward held the Panjab. 


A long period after this, Bahrim, Raji of Ghor, left Shorib, which lay 100 miles from 
Qandabir,* and, regaining the Kokriéai territory, his hereditary province, he founded Sharab 
to the east of the Kokrina Hill. Another Raji of Ghor, named Zamin Dawar, founded yet 
another city 8 kos to tho east of Shorib and called it Dawar, and this was Jaid waste by the 
Tartars, but the mound still existe. Totho west of it lies the new town of Diwar, which is 
still in possession of the tribe. Shorab was destroyed by Sultén Mahmiid, and its ruins stand 
at tho foot of the present Shoribwiali Pahiri Hill. 

Goria, the Kokrini Raja of Sbarib, was succeeded by his two sons Badal’ and Bharth® 
and 11 others who were sons of handmaids. Badal succeeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot 
and Kokrani,” while Bharth took those east of the Ohenéb. The latter, who dwelt in Bharth, 
acity named alter himself, which lay 6 kos west of Nankind village, came, stone in hand, to aid 
his brother Bidal Khiin in battle ; bat learning that be had already fallen, he placed the stone 
on the ground and marched to avenge his loss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, and 
Bharth, his city, destroyed. But the stone still-lies on the hill. Bonth of Chiniot Badal founded 
Mari Tappa, on a hill still so called. In the middle of the Chenib he commenced a stone fort 
* anda masonry bridge which he never completed, but a wall of the fort, called the Bidalgarh, 
still remains, With Dird, his beloved kinsman, Raja Badal Khiin (sic) wos agsassinated on his 
way to Mari Tappi, some 3 kos from Chiniot, and here his tomb, called Badal Dara, still stands 
to the west of the village of Amirpur, : 

Bharth's territory had extended as far ag Gujrat, and he left 8 sons of whom 4 loft issue. 
These were Banda, Hassan, Hussain,and Mahmid. S4nda built a city, Sandar, between the 
Rayi and the Dek streams, the ruins of which are still called Sandar-ké-tibba in tho (Pindi) 
Bhattiin tract. He ruled so jastly that hia dominion ix still called the Sindar or Sandal Bar,!0 
He left 4 sons, Mandar, Ratn Pil, Bila, and Ji). From Ratn Pil sprang the Rihiin,"! a sept 
# This is to account for the exiatence of the Virk, a powerful Ja} tribe, still numerous in Gujrénwild. Tt also 
Scie Soeneeta tots scupme cme moe 
stad Bek of Garh Kokriof, now called Kadyfna. es Sear ets Sia eiie MD. Deadasenret oii 
___* Bildal wonld appear to be a Hinds mame; of. Rai Badal of Chittor: but lower down we Gnd him oalled 
Badal Khitn, the latter a Mohammadan title. I) is corions to find Hinde and Mohammadan names mized up in 
this history without apparent eanse of imeongraity. Thos below we hare Rain Pal, todoubtedly n Hinds, 
descended from SAndi, whose three brothers all bore Mohammedan names, even if Sdndd was himeolf a Hindo, 
Among the Meoe of Gurgaon the position at the present time is precisoly the samo, and the present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrals in the Lrallpur District in oalled Jagdeo, 

* The name Bharth occurs oluowbhers. 
* It in unsafe to identify places like Kokrina with the Khékhars, Near Rohink are the mounds called Khokri 


Kot, under which Hic ancient olties, but the word Ehokré has no connectio: with the Ehokhar tribe. 
District Gaseiteer,-1683-4, p. 14.) Pairs #0 lene atte 
But a local logond, recorded by Mr, E. D. Maclagen, says this Bir is so named after one Sandal, a Chuhri, 
who used to commit great depredations. Another ChuhyA used to live in the, Gia rock, i, «,, the rock with the 
‘aaverno," and eat men, The people sometimes called the Bar, Tattar, i.¢., ‘ the Desert.’ 4 








d if 
“ Probably the Elbins, a tribe still found in Jhang District: seo the Jhang Gasellver, 1828-4, | 
) ' | Vdsallver, Pp. 41, 
where they ara described ss rulers in old days of the Kilowhl tract, which once formed « part of the 
Bidl kingdom ; (but they are not said to be a. branch of the Khékhars), 
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which has two branches, the NissowAnds!? and the Bhikhaés,” foond in Shahpur and Jhang. 
Kalowal was the headquarters of this sept. Sultan Mandar'’s descendants are now found 
in Bannu, where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Rashid, and are thos called Mandar 
Afghans, Mandir himself prospered, kept in with the ruler of Kabul and conquered the 
Kohistan-i-Namak and the Koh-i-Nandana. Of his twelve song, three were legitimate, and of 
these three , Rai Singin remained in the Kobistin-i-Namak and married his danghter to 
Soltan Jalal'n’d-Din Khwirizml, who made his son geueral of his own forces, with the title of 
Qutlugh-Khini. The second son Ichhar founded Ichbri near Lahore, and the third Was 
Machht Ehin, who became Raja of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, bis sister, who 
‘built a palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for her father. Marl Tappa wae not then 
populated, but Andhert was flourishing, and north of it lay the dhaular,4 or abode of Ranj 
Chandan, which was called Chandniot, now Chiniot. When Andheri was deserted, Machhi 
Khin™ shifted his residence to the eastern bank of the river. Rai Singin had four song: 
Sarpil, Hast, Vir and Dadan. Some of Sarpal's sons went to Afghdnistin and now trace their 
descent to Shih Husain Ghori. Chuchak or Achu was sixth and Malik Shaikh serenth in 
descent, from Sarpél, and the latter founded Bhaikha, a fort, and Dhankar, a Village in the 
hill of Bhiwan, north of Manglin, he and his father holding the hill-country and the tracts 
west of Gujrat, Malik Shaikhi was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrat, his younger brother, opposed TimGr's invasion, with only 3,000 men, on the Biles, 


Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikha, is a historical personage. In 1442 A. D, be was murdered 
by his queen, 4 daughter of Bhim Dep, Riji of Jammi, becanse her father had been pot to 
death by the Malik. His descendants are found in Miri and Shakirpur in Gujrat, at 
Malikwal in Shahpur, at Jasrat near Chiniot, and in Dhankar near Khingih Dogrin, 


The Tartars spared the territories of Sarpal's descendants. After 1200 A. D.1? they had 
burnt all the Khikhar settlements on the Bids and Sutle}. Raji Vir Khin fled towards Multan, 
but returned and founded Kangra, 9 kos from Chiniot, east of the Chenib, but soon moved 
towards the Bits with Kalu, his kinsman, who founded Kilawihan, now Kahnuwan,'® in 
Gurdaspur, on the right bank of the river. For himself Vir chose a tract 32 kos south of 
Kahnuwan, and there he founded Vairowal in Tarn Tiiran, naming it after his son Vairo- 
Bhiro, another tribesman, founded BhAérowal in the samo tabsil, Kulchandar, another 
Khiékhar, founded Mirowal, Mardina, Auliapur, &e., in Siflkof, Raja Vir Khin also founded 
a new Kangra midway between Kiahnuwin and Vairowil, His territory was 40 kos in length, 
and the town extended 5 miles along the bank of the Biis. At its north and sonth cates stood 
two forts or mdriz,!° now occapied by Bhatt! Rajputs and Panuin Jats. On the ruins of this 
town now stands the small village of Kangra,” just opposite to Tahii or Khokharain on the west 





The Nissowicas are alyo stil! to be found is Jhang — in tho uorthera corner of Chiniot Tahsil 1 Thang 
Gazetteer, p. 68. , ) 

18 The Bhikhas I cannot trace. “ Dhauler, in Paiijibi = palace (lit., ‘white house’ f) 

%* This Machchhe Khin appears to be alluded to in the following ballad, whioh rooords the deeds of 
the Chaddri tribe of tho Sandal Bér;— 


Modé de Chinii¢ led ne, (After their victory over the Kharrals the Chadra) 
with @ push of the shoulder (i, «,, with a certain 
amonut of trouble) took Chiniit, 

Zor changéri lhl ne They used more force. 

Malik Machobhe Khin kutthd ne, They killed Malik Machohhe Khin. 

Kagrap rok rolaM ne. ‘They harried and destroyed him, 


“ Hast: a Malik Hast is mentioned in Bibar's Memojra (Elliott's Nistory of Ivdia, Vol. IV. pp. 296-237,) but 
bo particulars regarding him appear to be given. Raverty mentions him and Sangar Khim as chiefeof the 
Janjies and Jids, — Noles on Afghdnistin, p. 245, 

T . Gof A. H, # Which place the Khikhars are aaid to have held in Akbar's time, 

" Mari in Paijibi means « lofty house of masonry, or a small room erected on tha roof of m house. 

* Of the Buché g¢/, whence the present village is called Mir! Buchiin. 

71 Kaogri is clove to Sri Hargobindpur. 
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bank of the Bids, in Hoshiarpur. In the village is the tomb of Ladah’ Khan, Ehékhar, called 
the pir ghdet, at which offerings arestill made. This gidsi's head is said to be buried at Mandt 
Rohr, a village in Kapiirthala, 3 miles south of Tahli, to which place it wascarried by the stream 
when he was killed. Ladahi Khan left seven sons, (i) Jago, whose descendants founded Dinamal, 
Akilgadha and Kotli Sara Khan in Amritsar, close to Bharowil and Vairowil ; (ii) Rap Rai, 
whose sons founded Dind in Raya tahall, Siilkot; (iii) Bego, who founded Begowal and 
16 villages, now in Kapiirthala; (iv) Dasihan, the author's ancestor, who fonnded Khokharain™ 
as his residence and 12 other villages; Jhin, who founded Balo Chak, naming it after hia son 
Balo, with 9 more villages. As these three brothers owned in all 40 villages the tract was 
called the Chalid Khokharan. Bhogra migrated to Muridibad. 





B.— The Ehdkhars of the Muhammadan Historians of India.” 


In 899 A. H.(1009 A. D.) the Gakkhars, by whom in all probability are meant the Ehékhars, 
then infidels, joined the Hindus who had collected under the leadership of Anandpél to resiat 
the sixth invasion of India by Mahmad, Their number is said to have amounted to 40,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other weapons, penetrated the 
Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a few minutes cot down three or four hundred 
Mohammadans.™ 

The earliest distinct mention of the Kiékara occurs in the Tdju'l-Ma'dsir, o history written 
in A. H. 602 (1205 A. D.),™ which describes the revoltof the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs 
Bakan and Sarki, which occurred upon a false report of the death of the Sultan Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak Baik, who seized Multin.™ The Kiékara raised the 
country between the Sidra (Chenib) and the Jhflam and defeated the Mohammadan governor 
of Sangwin, who held a fief within the borders of Multin, but they were defeated by 
Qutbu'd-Din Ibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Rai escaped to a fort in the hill of Jiid, 
which was captured on the following day by the Sultan.*? 


The next mention of the Khakars occurs in the Tabagdt-i-Né@siri, written about 658 A. H. 
(1259 A, D.)2% It relates that Muizeu'd-Din in 581 A. H. (1185 A. D.) ravaged the territory 
of Lahore, and on his return homeward restored Siilkot, in which fortress he left a garrison, 
but as soon as his back waa turned, Malik Ehoasran, the last of the Ghaznivides, assembled 
the forces of Hindustan and a levy of the Khikhar tribes and laid siege to Siilko}, This 
account is confirmed and amplified by A History of the Rdjds of Jammun, which says : — “The 
tribe of Khékhar, who dwelt round sbont Manglan at the foot of the hills and were subject to the 
Jammi dynasty, having received encouragement from the Lahore ruler (Malik Khusran), and 
sure of his support, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Jammii and threw off its 
yoke.” In return the Khoékhars then assisted Malik Khusran in his attempt on Siilkot, whose 
garrison was befriended by the Jammi forces.” 

The next notice of the Khikhars in the Tobagdi-i-Ndsiri is an important one, and confirms 
the account of the Téju'l-Ma'dsir. It describes the confusion which arose in the Sultan's 
dominions on account of the rumonr of his death, and statea that the Khékbars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahare and Jid) broke out in rebellion in 602 H. and were defeated with 
great slaughter.” In this rebellion the Ehikhars appear to bave been in alliance with the 
Rae Sal, the ruler of the Salt Hange, or Eoh-i-Jid, but it is not certain that Rae Sal himself 
was a Khokhar, 

T Also called Tahit, because one of ita quarters waa eo called froma tdhii or shirham troe, 

®@ The following account is extracted from Elliot's Mistory of India, cited as EB. H.I.; from the Tahagdt-- 
Misirf, Raverty's Translation, cited as T. ¥. ; and from the latter writer's Notew on Ajghinislin, 

“ FE. H. 1, iL p. 447. = , p. 200. ™ Jb, p, 233. 7, p. 235, 4 Ib. p. 264, 

4 Tobaqdl-i-Nisirl, p. 455 ; of. p. 453, note 4 (Raverty suggests that Manglan is Makhilla). | 

™ T. Wp. 481; of. G4. 
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In 620 H. (1223 A.D.) the Sultan Jalalu’d-Din, driven from Ghaznt by the Chingiz Khan, 
who purssed him to the Indus, sought a refuge in the Patjab. He occupied Balala and 
Nikala" near Lahore, and, being too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his army against 
tho hills of Jid. This force defeated the Khikhar chief, and the Sultin obtained his danghter 
in marriage, whereapon the Khikhar Rai®? joined him with a considerable body of his tribe. 

The Ehikhars had a longstanding feud with Kubicha, governor of Sind (which then 
incladed the whole valley of the Indua below the Salt Range), and the Sultan's troops, under 
the guidance of the son of the Khikhar chisf, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon 
Kubicha’s camp near Uch and totally defeated him, 

The Khékhars, however, do not appear to have been confined to the country between the 
Jhilam and the Chenib, but to have also held a considerable tract Fas? of the Bifa (and the 
good horses to be obtained in their talwandis or settloments aro often mentioned), forin 683 A. H. 
(1240 A. D.) we find them enlisted in the forces of the Sultana (Queen) Raztyyat and her 
consort Malik Ikhtiyaru’d-Din, Altinia, but they abandoned her after her defeat at Kaithal.™ 

After the sack of Lahoreby the Mughals in 1241-49 A. D., “the Khikhars and other 
Hindu Gabrs” seized it. And in 1246-47 A. D. the fatere Sultin Ghiyisu’d-Din Balban 
was sent againsi the Khikhars into the J0d Hills and Jhtlam%% The Khoékhars were 
apparently subjects of Jaspil, Sihri.™ 

About this time Sher Khan reduced the Jats, Khiichars, Bhattls, Minis (Minas), and 
Mandahars under his sway,” apparently in or near hia fief of Sunim, 

In 647 A, H. (1250 A.D.) the upper part of the Patjab appears to have been in the hands 
of the Mughals and Khikhars,? but nothing more appears to be heard of them until the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlag Shah, when they again began to be troublesome, and in 1849-43 A. 9. 
they revolted under their chief, Chandar. The governor of the Paiijib, Malik Tatar Khin, 
bad to march against them, and though he was able to subdue then for o time, they caused 
great disorders under the last Tughlaq kings of Dehli.” 

We now come to the Tirikh-i-Muédrak-Shait, an imperfect mannscript, the history in which 
has had to be completed from the Tabaqdt-i-Absart, whieh copied from it, According to this 
history, the Khékhar chief Shaikhi* seized Lahore in 796 A. H. (1394 A. D.), and Prince 
Humiyiin, afterwards Sikandar Shah I., was to have been sent against him,“! but his father, 
Mohammad Shih IIL, dying suddenly, he was too occupied in secnring the throne to set out on 
the expedition. Sikandar Shih, however, only reigned some six weeks, and on his death Sultan 
Mahmod Shah II. succeeded him, but it was not for some months that Sirang Ehin could be 
nominated by him to the fief of Dibilpur and entrusted with tho war against Shaikha, 
Sarang Khin took possession of Dibilpur in Jane, and in September he advanced on Lahore 
with the forcea of Multiin, and, accompanied by the Bbatti and Main (Mina) chiefs,? crossed 
the Sutlej at Tihiira and the Bids at Dubali. On hearing of Sarang Khan's advance, Shaikha 
Khékhar invaded the territory of Dibilpur and laid siege to Ajiidban, but hearing that Sirang 
Khin had passed Hindupat and was investing Lahore, he returned hastily to that city and 
encountered Sirang Khan at Samuthalls, 12 kos from it. There he was defeated by Sirang 

" Bankila or Mankila — E, H, 1, 11. p. 683 ; cf. 563, 

* Called KokirSanki, who had embraced Islim in the time of Mthammad Ghorl — (}. p. 563; T. ¥. p, 24, 

™ T.W., pp. 647-8, notes, ay. p.68n, * ™ Jb. p. 673; BE. A. 1, 10. S47, 

“ 7. ¥. p. S16. m Tb. p. 705. @ Tb. p. B22. 

™ Eaverty's Notes, p. 867. Farishta turns Chandar into Haidar. — Brigg's Trans, I. p. 425. 

“! Shaikhi was the gonoral name by which the chiefs of the tribes styled themselves, because “ Laing Hindus 
1 Lars eszese they had become converts to Esliim."* Henos Jasrath is often styled Jaarath Shaikbi. — Rayerty's 

“ sep IV. p. 272. 

“Tb, p. 29, Dibilpur ia the ancient Deoblpur and the modern Diplipur, ia tho modern Pakpatian. 
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Khin and fled to the hills of Jiid, while the victor took possession of Lahore. Four years later 
veourred the grim interlude of Timar’s invasion, Shaikhi, eays the historian, out of enmity 
to Sirang Khin, early joined Timir and acted as his guide, in return for which he received 
mercy and honour, but before Timir left India he made Shaikh4 prisoner, and with him all 
his wives and children. 

According to the histories of Timiir, however, the Khokhars played & much more important 
part in the resistance offered to the invading armies of Timor than the Tdrikh-i-Muddrak-Shdht 
=. inclined to admit, In October 1398 A. D., Timir halted ot Jal on the Bilis, opposite 
Shahpur. Here he learnt that Nusrat of the tribe of Khékbar was established in a fortress 
on the bank of alake. He attacked Nusrat, and completely routed him, taking immense booty 
in cattle and burning Nusrat’s residence, Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the Biis, which Tintr crossed, marching from Shih Nawiz to Janjin, a few 
days later.“ We next read of Malik Shaikb& or Shaikh Ejikar, ‘commander of the infidels,’ 
who was defeated and slain by Timér in the valley of Kipila or Hardwir.” The Zafarndma, 
however, differs from this account. [t mentions Aldu'd-Din as a deputy of Shaikh Kikari, who 
was sent as an envoy to Kapila,* and describes the advance of a Malix Shaikha as being 
misreported as the advance of Shaikh Kikari, one of Timilr’s faithful adherents, a mistake 
which enabled Malik Shaikh to attack Timiir unawares, though he was promptly repulsed and 
killed. Then we bear of Timfr’: arrival at Jammi on his homeward march, In its 
neighbourhood he captured seven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people bad 
formerly paid the jizya or poll-tax ts the Sultan of Hindiistin, but had for a long time past cast 
off their allegiance. One of these ferts belonged to Malik Shaikh Kikar, but, according to the 
Zafarndma, the owner of this strmghold was Shaikhi, a relation of Malik Shaikh Kiker‘? 
(or Shaikhé Kikart), which possibly makes the matter clear: — Nusrat, the Khokhar, had been 
killed on the Bias, after which his brother, Shaikh’, submitted to Timtir, and was employed by 
him during his advance on Delhi“ The Malik Shaikh killed at Kupila was not a Khékhar at 
all, but in Timir’s Autodiography he has become confused with Malik Shaikhé the Khilkhar, 
Lastly, Malik Shaikh’ had « relative, probably a Khokhar, who held a little fort near Jammi.!” 

After his arrest by Tim#r, Shaikli disappears from history ; butan 828. A.H, (1420 A. D.), or 
some twenty-two years later, Jasrata (the son of ) Shaikhé makes his entrance on the scene. 
Inthat year the king of Kashmir marched into Sindh, and was attacked by Jasrath, who defeated 
bim, took him prisoner, and captured all his materiel. Elated by this success, Jasrath, an 
independent rustic, began to have visions about Delhi. Hearing that Ehizr Khan (whom 
Timir had left in charge of Multanas his feudatory, and who had become Sultan of Delhi in 
all but name) was dead, he crossed the Biis and Sutlej, defeated the Mina leaders, and ravaged 
the country from Ludhiina to Arihar (Rupar). Thence he proceeded to Jalandhar, and 
encamped on the Bias, while Zlrak Khiin, the amir of Samina, retired into the fort. After 





as EF. 1, IV. p. 35. “ FL HH. I, tl. pp. 415-5. “ Jb. pp. 455-4; of. p- 510. Tb, p. 505. 

i According to the Malfaedt-i-Timért, Malik Shaikh Khokhar was the brother of Nusrat Khékhar, formerly 
governor of Lahore on the part of Sultis Mahmid of Dehli. After Nusrat’s defeat Shaikbé Ehikhar hed 
submitted to Timir, and had accompanied him on his march to the Jamna, hie inflacnce being aufficient for bim to 
obtain protection for his anbjects from pillage by Timdr's army, ShaikhA, however, obtained Timtir's leave to 
return to Lahore, where be soon incurred the suspicion of being lukewarm in Timiir’s conse, and Timirsent orders 
to arrest Shaikhé and levy a ransom from Lahore. E, H. 1, III. p. 473 Thia account is confirmed by the 
Zafarndma, which calls Nusrat Kikar! brother of Shaikhd Kikeari— ib. p, 485. Raverty states that some 
autborities aay that ShaikhA died = natural death, while others allege that he was put to death, Jasrath being 
imprisoned in Samargand. Some years later Jasrath was released and returned home. There he put to death 


Shih, his brother, and, seizing Jalandhar and Kalinour, began to aspire the sovereignty of Hind, — Notes, 


“ B. H. I. il. p. 520. uv Tb. p. 467. 
«FL. LIV. p. 54. Eaverty adde that he attacked Sirhind, bat it wae defended by Sult4in Bhib Lodi and 
he failed to take it in 1421. — Notes, p. 963. 


* 
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some negotiations it was agreed that the fort was to be evacuated and given up to Tighin, the 
Tork-bachas (Jasrath's ally, who had taken refage in his territories), while Jasrath was to pay 
tribute and return home. But as soon as Jasrath got Ztrak Khiin into his camp, he detained 
him as @ prisoner and carried him, securely guarded, to Ludhiina, whence he marched to 
Sirhind. . That fortress, however, defied all his attempts, and the Sultam Mubarak Shah, 
advancing, compelled him to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhiina, whence, having released 
#irak Khin, he crossed the Sutlej. The Sultan's forces then adyansed ns far as Ludhiina, bnt 
were unable to cross the Sntlej, as Jasrath had secured all the boats. When the rains ceased, 
the Sultin withdrew to Kabilpor,"! and Jasrath made a similar movement, whereupon the 
BSultin sent « force to effect a crossing at Hupar. Jasrath marched on a line parallel to this 
foree, but it effected a crossing, and the Sultin then passed the river without opposition. 
Jasrath’s followers then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, and 
their leader fied hastily to Ludhiana, whence he crossed the Biis, the Ravi, and finally, after 
the Sultin had crossed the latter river near Bhowa," the Jiinhava (Chinab). Jasrath now took 
refuge in his strongest place, Tekhar™ in the hills, bat Rai Bhim™ of Jammi guided the Sultan's 
forces to the stronghold, and it’was captured and destroyed, Jasrath's power was, however, 
undiminished, for, aa soon as the Sultin had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, he 
recrossed Chindb and Rivi with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
only driven off after nearly five weeks" fighting round the fort, He then retreated on Kalinaar to 
attack that stronghold, into which Rai Bhim had thrown himedlf in order to relieve Lahore, After 
protracted fighting round Kalinaur, Jasrath patched up a truce with Rai Bhim and then went 
towards the Ravi, where he collected all the people of the territory of the Khikhars, who were in 
alliance with him, but on the advance of an imperial army from Lahore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Buhi, he again fled to Tekhar. The united forces of the Sultin now marched 
along the river Ravi and crossed it between Kalanaur and Bhob, afterwards effecting a 
jonction with Rai Bhim on the confines of Jammi. These forces defeated some Khikhars who had 
separated from Jasrath on the Chinab. 

In the following year (826 A, H. or 1428 A.D.) Jasrath defeated Rai Bhim and captured ° 
most of his horses and mutérie]. The Rai himself was killed, and Jasrath now united himself to o 
small army of Mughals and invaded the territories of Dibalpur and Lahore, but on the advance of 
the imperial leader he retired across the Chinab, 

After this the Khékhars appear to have remained inactive for four or fire years, but in 831 .A.H. 
(1428 A. D,) Jasrath |sid siege to Kalinaur, and on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, his 
old opponent, Sikandar Tohfa, was defeated and had to retreat on Lahore, Jasrath then besieged 
Jalandhar, bat he was unable to reduce it, and so he retreated to Kilansur, carrying off the people 
of the neighbourhood ss captives, Reinforcements wero sent to Sikandar, but before they arrived, he 
had again advanced to Kalanaur and united his forces with those of Rai Ghalib of that town. 
These leaders then marched after Jasrath and completely defeated him at Kangra on the Bids, 
recovering the spoils which he had gained at Jilandar, Jasrath again took refugo in Tekhar, 

In 835 A. H, (1431-24, D,), however, Jasrath descended from ‘Telhar (Tekhar) and marched on 
Jalandhar, Sikandar drew out of Lahore to intercept him, but incautiously allowed his small 
force to be attacked by Jasrath's superior numbers and was defeated and taken prisoner, some of his 
followers escaping to Jalandhar, Jasrath in triumph marched on Lahore and laid, siege to it, but 
it was vigorously defended by Sikandar's lieutenants, and on the Sultan's advancing to Samana to 
ita relief, he abandoned the siege, but kept Sikandar in captivity, | 
" Kibulpur (Raverty), *2 Not identified ; possibly Bhowa and Bhoh are the mama. 

“Thankar or Talhar in other historians, Farishta bas Bisal, but that is on the Rivt, Raverty calls 
it Thankir, — FE. H. 1, 1V. pp. 55-4. 

“ Haverty calls this Hinds EAjd of Jamma Rai Bhalln, but adds that he was son-in-law of Ali Bhib 
of Kichmtr, against whom YZainn’l-Abidin, his brother, enlisted Jasrath’s aid. The Khdkhara ond their 
ally marched 'Trom Siilkot against the Sultin, Ali Shih, and defeated him prior to 1423 A.D. About this time 
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In 835 A. H. (1482 A. D.) Malik Allah-déd was appointed feudatory of Lahore, but he was 
promptly attacked On hia arrival at Jalandhar by Jnastath, defeated and comp led to seek a refuge 
in the hills of Kotht.% 7 

In 840 A, H. (1486 A, D.) the Sultan Muhammad Shah sent an expedition against Shaikha 
(sie) Khokhar, which ravaged his territories."7 


In 845 A. H. (1441 A. D.)} the Sultdn conferred Dibalpur and Lahore on Bahlol Ehin and sent 
him against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace with him and flattered him with hopes of the throneof 
Delhi. After this the Khiékhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know nothing. 

In the time of Akbar the Khékhars held 5 out of 53 maAdlls in the Lahore sarkdr in the 
Bart Doib, and 7 out of 21 parganas in the Chinhath Dodb, with one mahdll each in the 
Bist-Jalandhar and Rachna Dofbs, In the Dibilpur sarka@r of Multiin they held 3 out of 10 
mahdlls in the Bist-Jilandhar Doib, and one in the Berfin-i-Panjnad, west of the Indus. 
Raverty puts their population then at more than 200,000 souls.” 

It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question of the origin of the Khokhars 
precisely where it stood. In an account of the Kitil Rajputs from Gurdaspur it is said that some 
of the (earliest) converts to slim became known as Ehokhara, but further on it says: “ One of our 
ancestors settled in the fort of Mangla Devi in the Jammu State and then took possession of 
| or. Hence his descendants became known ss Khokhars,” after being converted to Islim in 
the time of Mabmiid of Ghazni. And farther on it says that Katils do not intermarry with Khokhars, 
because the latter are of their blood, and are descendants of Katila by Muhammadan wives. 


Il, —A HISTORY OF THE GAKKHARS. 


The Gakkhars do not appear, co nomting, in history until the time of the emperor Babar.. Their 
country, says the Tabagdt-i-dkdari, les on the Indus, well known asthe Nilab, and the territory from 
_ the Siwalik hills to the borders of Kashmir has been from all times in their possession, though other 
tribes, such as the Khari, Janiba, Jatriya, Bhakyal (Bhigid) and Jat, dwell in those parts in 
subordination to the Gakkhars, In the 7'dsak-i-Bébari, Babar describes the bill-country between the 
Nilab and Bahra (Bhera), as inhabited by the Jste, Gujars, and many other similar tribes under 
a Gakkhar Adkim or ruler, their government much resembling that of the Jiid and Janjihs and the 
lands adjoining the hill-country of Kashmir. The government in this time was held by Tatar and 
Hatt, Gakkhars, who were cousins Tiatir's stronghold was Parhdlah, Hatl's country was close 
adjoining the hills, Hatt was in alliance with Babi Khiin, who held Kalinjar," Tatar was in 
acertain way subjectto Danlat Khin(the governor of the Paijib), while Hatt remained independent, 
Tatar, at the instance of the amfrs of Hindustin (the Delhi kingdom) and in conjunction with them, 
was keeping Hatt in « state of blockade in some sort, when Hitt, by o stratagem, made a sudden 
advance, surprised Tatar, slew him and took his country, He then sent on Parbat, his relation, to 
Babar with o contribution by way of tribute, but the envoy went to Babar’s main camp and thus 
misded the expedition which had already set out for Parbila. 





™ BE. HI,TIV. p. 76. oT 7b. p. 85: Jaarath must bo meant. @ Th, pp. 85-6. 

@ Noses, pp. 366-67. The Khékhars of the Jalandhar District do not mention Jaarath, but only date their 
settlement there from the time of the Sayyid kings. Mr, Porver (Jullundur Settlement Report, p. 16) anya this in 
negative evidence that Jasrath was a Gakkhar, but be refers to Major Waterfield’s Gujrdt Setflement Report, in 
which the Ehikhars are quite correctly put down ss dewsended from Jasrath, “who, with Bharat, took Jamm4, 
whon in Timfr's service, ” and afterwards settled in the Gujrit District. — Bee Panjab Notes and Queries, I. p, 141. 

® Possibly the Khattars. 

 Aba'l-Fasl says that in the time of Zainu’|-Abidtn of Kashmir, Malik Kad,one of the nobles of Gharnl, 
Kalin, his son; Btr, his grandson; Tétér, the opponent of Sher Khiln and Salm Khin, who had two sons, 
Sultdne Sirang and Adam. — Haverty's Notes, p. 966, Sdrang’s sons were Kamil ond Sa’ld. 

 KMlinjar live west of the Indas near Swibi,— Raverty’s Notes, p. 274. 
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Babar, at this stage, arrived from Bahra on his way to Kabul, and, instigated by the 
Janjihas, old enemies of the Gakkhars, attacked Parhala, which he took, Hiiti seeking safety in 
Hight, Babar’s guide to Barhila was Sirpa, Sarpa or Saropa, Gujar, « servant of the Malik Hast, 
whowe father had been slain by Hatl, Hit! now submitted to Bibar,™ 

After the Afghiins, headed by Sher Shah, had recovered their power in India and expelled 
Humiyiin after Babar’s death, the Sultin Sher Shih made over the Nindana pargene to Ismail! 
K.biin Baloch in return for the Sarw4al territory, which had been usurped by the Baloches and which 
he restored to Shaikh Bayazid Kalkapir Sarwinl, its rightful owner. Sher Shih also marched 
through all the hills of Padmin and Garjik® (or Girjhik Ninduna®’}, and selected a site for the 
great fortress of Rohtis, which was designed both to bold in check the Gakkhara and restrain the 
Mughal invasions, The Gakkhars, however, prevented Tider Khatri, who was in charge of the work, 
from obtaining labour, and it was only by offering exorbitant pay that the Gakkhars were. ‘empted 
to flock to the work."* Sher Shah, moreover, sent a force against Rai Sarang, the Gakkhar, and snbdued 
his country, plundering also the hill of Balnéo. Rai Sfrang’s daughter was captured and given to 
Khawis Khin, one of Sher Ehin's nobles,” while the Rai himself, having surrendered or being 
taken prisaner, was flayed alive," Ei saa cdl Whde wan snk nd Wiocioaser bo Gwalior,” in the 
Siwilike. Rohtiis was then committed to the care of Habib Khin Nidal and other leaders, $0,000 
horse being kept in ite neighbourhood to bold in check Kashmir and the Gakkbar country.” 
Robtds appear to have been thus partially built in 1540 A. D., but it waa not completed till eight 
or ten years later. 

In 955 A. H. (1548 A. D.) the Niizts, defeated by the troops of Sultén Islim or Salim Shih 
Sur, fled for refuge to the Gakkhars’ territory." Upon this, Islim Shih advanced op Rohtds, the 
completion of which he urged forward with much earnestness, and which work was carried out in not 
less than two years, amidst incessant and desperate fighting with the tribe. Sultan Adam 
eventually sued for peace and agreed to compel the Niizts to quit his territories. Saltm Shih also 
released Kamal Khan, con of Rai Sirang, and appointed him te act, in concert with the governor of 
the Paijab, in the subjagation of the Gakkhar territory.7# 

In 1552 A, D, Kamrin, driven from Kabul by Humayan, sought a refage in the territories 
of Sultin Adam, who had succeeded his brother Garang, bat that chief sent word to the emperor 
Humiyiin that be was willing to acknowledge his authority and deliver Kamrin into his bands, 
Kimrin, however, took refuge with the Sultéa Salim Shah, on Huméiytn’s advancing to Dinkot 
on the Indus,” but, failing to obtain any assistance in the Paijib, he returned in disguise to the 
Gakkhar territory on bis way to Kabul, and rashly disclosed his identity to Sultan Adam, who 
surrendered him to Humiyiin, and be was blinded (September 1553 A. D.).7 Humiyin now 
marched against Pirina, a chief of the Janjiha tribe, who held a strong fort in the Bhira (Bheri) 
country and secured his surrender, handing his territory over to Sultin Adam.” 

Alter the restoration of Humiyin, Kamal Khan, soa of Rai Sirang, was given. bali the 
territories held by his uncle (Sultan) Adam Khio.” Adam Khan resisted this mandate and « royal 
army had to be sent to enforce it. Adam Khiu wns defeated and captured and his son fled into 
Kashmir, but was subsequently taken also. Eamél Ehbdn then became sole chief of the Gakkhars 
and he detained Adam Khin in captivity till his death,® 

In Akbar’e reign the Gakkhars held 7 out of 42 mahdlls in the Sindh-Sigar Dob of the 
Lahore sarkar.™ 

© Who the Malik Hast was docs not appear. See note 16, supra, “EEL, IV. pp. 28. 

« Th, p. 389, & Ib. p. 390, 1, Vi, p- Ld. © Ib. V. p. US. 

© 2, V.p. lld4aod IV. p. 390. A Song of Khuda KAdn in under publication in this Journal,and the present 
writer hopes to publish shortly a very curious legend comecting him with the shrine of Shih DanlA iz Gujrit. 

re ob. V. p. 114. The Térikh-i-Diddl says that Silim Shih captered Siirang Sultin and had him flayed alive. 
Twit Probably Kahl of the ills, ¢, , ths old capital of the State of Kable or Bildapar in the SimiA hiDs, 

"1 BE H.L, IV. pp. 390 and 415. " Erakine, I. p. 468; of. p. 49. ™ Erakine, II. pp. 465-6. 

EEL,YV.p.79. “J. ¥.. pp. 78-49. Erskice, Baber and Hemayoon, II. 407. Elphinstone, p. 4%. 

"4 Erskine, IL, p, 419. 1 BL HL, V. p. 279. © IB. p. 950, f Baverty's Notes, p. 387. 
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AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, ‘ IMAD-UL-MULK (1756-7). 
(Contributed by William Irvine, late of the Bengal Civil Service.) 


Tux following narrative is taken from a Persian manuscript, being the third of four works 
bound together in a small quarto volume which I bought at Quaritch’s some ten or twelve years ago. 
The other tracts are :— (1) Inshae Miram, copied Safar 1198 H. (Dee. 1783) ; (2) Jnshae ‘ Abdullah. 
copied at Lakhnau, Rafi‘ I. 1198 H. (Feb. 1784) ; (3) the present narrative; (4) a fragment of Mbd: 
Ahsin, Ma‘ini Yib Khin ([jid), Samiinawi's Farrukh-namah. This fragment carries on this rare 
work to some date in 1128 H. (1716), that is, mach farther than either B. Museum MS, Oriental, 
No. 25 (Rieu, 273), or the twenty-five folios of it in the Minich MS., No. 265 (Joseph Aumer, 
‘ Catalogue,’ 1866, p. 97). 


The volume has on the flyleafa list of contents in English, in an 18th century handwriting 
which I have seen elsewhere ; I think it is that of Jonathan Scott, Polier, or W-. Francklin. Some 
one has noted that the initials “ W. 0.” on the same fiyleaf are those of Sir Willisth Quseley, 
presumably a former owner. The book was No. 387 in the bookseller, W. Straker’s Catalogue of 
1836, and in 1839 it belonged to Dr. John Lee of 5 Doctors’ Commons, by whom it was lent to 
B. Dorn, when his ‘ History of the Afghans’ was in preparation for the Orienta! Translation Fund, 


The account of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s incursion into India in 1757, ns here presented, is one 
of three notable contributions to Indian history of the 18th century, for which we are indebted to 
the initiative of Captain Jonathan Scott; and so far as T recollect, not one of them is referred to in 
the article devoted to him in the “Dictionary of National Biography,” The other two works are :-— 
(1) Hedigat-ul-agalim, by Shekh Murtagi Husain, Bilgrimi, surnamed Allehyir Sini, H. M. 
Elliot’s “accurate Moortues Hosain”; (2) Shahadat.¢-Farrukhatyor wa Jilus-i-Muhammad 
Shah, by Mirzi Muhammad Bakhsh, Ashob, 


Samin is the suthor of Sharai-iugmant, o history of Bilgrim BShekh families written as 
s counterblast to Ghaliim ‘Ali, Anid’s . a,dair-ul-kirdm ft (artkh-1 Bilgram, a panegyric of the Saiyid 
families there. He poars fine scorn on Axid, who was s Samdhani, tho gh he calls himself 
a Bilgramd ; that is, his mother was of Bilgrim, but his father Mohammad Nah was of Samdhan, an 
sbscure village on the other side of the Ganges, between Farrukhibid and Qannanj. In the Sharé,i/ 
(my copy. page 255) we find that Ghalim Hasan, poetically Samin, Sadiqi, Farshiri, Bilgrimi, was 
the son of Shekh Ghalim Husain, son of Qasi Faigullah of Bilgrim (now inthe Hardoi district). 
He was born sboot 1129 H. (1716-17) and had a brother called Mubammad Sadiq (poetically 
Sukhanwar). He traces his descent in the 37th degree from Abi Bakr, Sadiq ; and for 25 
generations his ancestors had been gaais of Bilgrim, Up to 1179 H. (1765-6) Samin had three 
sons and two daughters. The present narrative shows that he was alive in 1197 H. (1782-3). 
I have foand no record of his death, 


I think the story here given is of great historical value, as it furnishes us with 
a first-hand account of actual eventa, Thed sings of Ahmad Shih in Indias, except those leading 
up to the crowning victory of Panipat in January 1761, are eleewhere recorded for the most part 
in a Tague, confosed manner, Many points are cleared up by Samin’s story, and it helps to do 
for Ahmad Shah's Indian record, what Dr. Oskar Mann has done so brilliantly for his non-Indian 
conquests, in s series of articles in the Z. D. M. G. for 1898. The intercalated narrative of 
‘Imad-al-mulk’s marriage troubles is new and curious ; and it throws further light on the character 
of Mu‘iz-ul-mulk’s widow, the disagreeable traits in which are jargely depicted in Ghulim 
‘Ali Khin's Mugaddemah and the autobiography of her husband's house-slave, Mirzi Tabmisp, 
Miskin. 
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After praises and prayer, this humble slave (May God impress truth on him) Ghulim Hasan, 
Samin, (God pardon him and his connections) states that in the year 1197 after the Holy Flight 
of the Prophet (the Protection of God be upon him, and Peace), at the instigation of a friend, Shekh 
Allshyir, Bahddur (May God on High save him), son of Shekh Allahyir, the martyr ;! [ arrived in 
the town of Allahabad, and was introduced to the extremely improving audience of the Lord of 
Benefits, Captain Jonathan Scott, Bahidur, (May his Good Fortune endure). The beauty of his 
condescension is more than can be brought forth by the strength of this wounded pan. (Vaerse,) 
Ath dérad ham cha @ lutf wa sakha we shafkat “ Who like him has grace, liberality, affection, 
ihl-i-khirram, rukh-i-sibd, lab-i-shirin, jabina- A joyous heart, a handson 








¢ face, sweet speech, 


anwar ; an ample brow ; 
ZA shuke-i-madh wa akhlég-i-tartm-i-@ fora “I fail in recounting his praise and his gracious 
mand, manners, 
aban ‘ajc, khirad hairdn, sukhan gasir, galam “My tongue stammers, my wits wander, my 
Sasad gar man ward da,im ba faba’ khosh of “ If for ever I could do what my heart and soul 
jan-o-dil, desire 
Kunam khidmat, buram farman, niham garden, “1 should serve him, obey him, bow before him, 
shaveam kihtar. be his humble servant.” 


_ In the said year 1197 H. (1782-83) by order of the ssid Captain gabib, I wrote something of 
the doings of Ahmad Shih, the Abdali king, when long ago, in the year 1169 H, (1755-6), be 
(Ahmad Shah) entered the capital, Shahjsh&nibdd. It was then the reign of ‘Aziz-ud-din, emperor 
of Hind, entitled ‘Alamgir Sani. All these events the writer beheld with his own eyes ; and | now 
reduce them to writing. Owing to the haste in which I write, I have paid no heed to elegance or 
style or the employment of metaphor. In spite of scantiness of acquisition and absence of ability, 
I have not been afraid to become the submissive carrier-out of that Sibib’s orders. 

Be it known then, wherever the tongue of the pen mentions “ Shihan Shah," it means 
Ahmad Shih, king of the Abdali, and the words“ Emperor of Hind” indicate ‘Asis-nd-din, 
‘Alamgir II. ; and where the phrase “ Great Wazir" occurs, Shih Wali Khan, the minister of the 
Abdali, u intended, By “‘Imiid-ul-mulk"” is meant Nawab Ghiyis-ud-din, minister of the 
emperor of Hind and grandson of Nawab Nizim-ul-mulk. By “ Nawab Ghaganfer Jang” is meant 
Ahmad Khan, Bangash, ruler of Farrokhabad; and “ Nawab Shuji'-od-daulah ” means the son of 
Nawib Abu,| Mangir Khin, Bahidur, Safdar Jang, ndsim of the ebaA of Akhtarnagar Audh, 


ACCOUNT OF SAIYID SHER ANDAZ KHAN. 


Be it remembered that the writer, in order to gain his livelihood, was for several years with 
that Protector of Saiyids,one Mohammad Silih (poetically, Ssyyih), bearing the title of Sher 
Andaz Khiin Bahidur, an employé of the late Nawab Safdar Jang already mentioned. He was on 
duty in attendance upon Nawib Zafar Jang, Khin Zamin Khiin Bahadur, ‘Ali Quali Khan, 
Daghistini (poetically, Walih), and nicknamed the “ Six-fingered.” 

~ TeThe martyr,” he was killed in battle on Oct, 20, 1790, outside Abmadabad in Gujarat. He waa oblel 
commander under Surbuland Khan, the governor, who fought his successor in the gorerament, Rajah Abhai Singh 
of Jodhpur, 
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The deceased Saiyid (Sher Andaz Khin) was a native of the town Shahi, which lies between 
the towns of Bareli and Pilibhit, He was exceptionally well-instracted in all actences, unequalled 
in valour, generosity and enterprise, At the age of twelve the Saiyid left his country of origin to 
obtain instruction, and waa for nearly two and s half years in the house of this poor one 's respected 
grandfather, with whom he read Arabic as far as the Sharh of the Mulla, After that time he went 
to the town of Saifipar,? the honoured burial-place of the venerable Shab §aifi, and there the then 
osoupier of the seat of authority, Miyin ‘Abdallah gahib, sdopted him as his son. 

After the lapse of some time the Saiyid became anxious to make the journey to the Hajiz and 
other places of pilgrimage. Accordingly with this intent he quitted Saifipur, and binding the 
skirt of enterprise round the middle of his heart, he made for the regions of ‘Arabistin, and by 
the special grace of the Lord was honoured by a visit to the Holy Ka’bsh, Luminous Madinah, 
~ ‘Holy Najaf, Exalted Karbala, Mashhad the Pure, and other places. 

When he came back to Hindistin Nawib Safdar Jang urged him to take service and dealt 
with him honorably. In this space of time the Saiyid was a noted man of the age, benoured and 
valued by mighty sovereigns, famed wasirs, and high nobles, After Safdar Jang came Nawib 
Shuja‘-ud-daulah, and he, too, omitted no detail of honour and reapect., 


Then in the year 1173 H. (1759-60) for the second [? third] time the Abdali king came from — 
Wiliyat to Hindistin, and rooted oat the Infidel, that is to say, Rajah Bhéo and others of the 
Mahrattah armies. At this period the deceased Saiyid was in the service of Nawab Gharaufar Jang, 
Ahmad Khin Bangash, roler of Farrakhibid. At the invitation»of the Abdali king, Ahmad 
Khin, Bangash, sent the deceased (Sher Andiz Khin) to see Rajah Bhio, leader of the Mah rattahs 
to conduct certain negotiations, 

The Saiyid, having to some extent settled the business with the Mahrattah leaders, was 
returning to the Abdali king’s camp, ‘On his way he was passing through the parganahs of the Jat. 
There the control on behalf of Najib Khin was in the hands of Sa‘idat Khao, Afridi Afghan. On 
hearing [of the.Ssiyid’s arrival] this man sent a message. ‘In God's name come and stay, even 
for an hour or so, with me, 1 have something of importance to tell you.” 

The Baiyid turned off his road and with a limited retinae went to-visit the said Khin (Sa‘idat 
Khan, Afridi), The Khin then asked the Saiyid to tell the Abdali Shah that the army of the 
accursed Jit was very numerous, while he (Sa‘idat Khin) bad » very small force. He hoped that 
troops would be sent by His Majesty to reinforce him. The conversation was still going on, when a 
epy came to say that a force of Jats, nearly 7,000 horsemen, was within a distance of two kos, and 
would be soon close to them, The Khia (Se‘idat Khan) ordered his troops, one thousand horse 
and foot all told, to prepare fors fight, To the Mir Sahib he said: “Let the gentleman withdraw 
“to his own camp.” The Mir Sibib replied: “Lam o Saiyid, | do not torn my face from a battle- 
“Geld. Above all, when it is for « Mosulmin, as you are. For God's cause you had called me 
« here ; and, by God, to yield ap my breath for you will be scoounted martyrdom,” 

So saying he urged his horse on to the field, and began a stout contest with the infidels and 
defeated them. The infidels, who were advancing boldly, were besten back. At this point another 
body came ont of the same force and discharged their arrows and fired their matchlocks ; the Saiyid 
was wounded in the right thigh. To this he paid no heed, but pressed like another Rustam on the 
aconrsed foe, broke their ranks, and ent off foor men's heads. He also sustained three or four 
sword wounds himself on his right arm and shoulder. He continued the contest and cut down 
several other men. Accordingly, the accursed ones could not resist and took to flight, and he was 
the winner of = great victory, The Saiyid, followed by two of his horsemen, started in pursuit of 
the infidels, Then about one hundred horsemen of the imfidel’s force appeared on his right flank, 

9 The Gafipur of the “Oudh Gasetteer,” III, 231 ; it in in the Unao district. | . 
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and sabre. At length  sword-cut took him on the right side and cut through him to the Opposite 
side; he fell from his horse to the ground, Immediately after this the enemy's force disappeared, 
God also willed that the two troopers, too, should become martyrs, At that time heavy rain 
came on and both sides retreated to their own quarters, 


When the news reached the other followers of that Saiyid received into Merey, who wera 
encamped at a distance of three kos, they returned the next morning and carried the Saiyid 
back from the place where he fell to the previons camping ground. They say his body had on 
it fourteen sword and lance wounds between his waist and head, besides two matchlock wounds, 
one on the right thigh, and the other on the left foot, And, [Gh wa ana ‘dlajsr raj‘an, 1 

In that year [1173 H. 1759-60] the writer was in the service of Nawib Sa‘dullah Khin, son 
of ‘Ali Muhammad Khin, Rohelah. At that period Nawab Sa‘dullah Khiin, on the advice of 
Hifizg Rahmat Ehin and others, had, at the request of the Abdali Shih, left the town of 
Sambhal in his dominions, and was encamped five kos off at the town of Hasanpor. On 
hearing of the martyrdom of the Saiyid, the writer composed a chronogram, of which the lina 
containing the date is as follows (Mfisra‘) :— 

Ba rah-i-hagg shahid-i-akbar shudah, ah! (Year 1173 H.), 
THE NARRATIVE RETURNS TO THE EVENTS IN 1169 4. (1755-56). 


I retarn to my narrative. When the said deceased Sniyid in the year 1169 (1755-6) left 
Shuji-nd-daulah, and had to search for a livelihood, he was summoned to Farrukhabad by 
Nawab Ghitanfar Jang. The Saiyid took the writer with him, 

In that same year the Abdali Shah came from Wiliyat eid Kabul and entered Shibjahin- 
abad, causing thronghout Hindistin o great convalsion, In all directions the samindare 
raised their heads in rebellion and blocked the traffic on all the roads. At that time the 
rescripts of the Abdali Shih, which in their official language are called Fagam, arrived one 
after another, calling for the attendanee of Nawab Ghazanfar Jang with the greateat 
insistence. Quick-riding horsemen of the Shah's, they are called chapar, brought these 
despatches to Farrukhibad. Their tenour waa as follows. As soon as the Shih’s order (ragam) 
had been perused, he (Ghazanfar Jang) must start for the Shih's Presence, where he would be 





the recipient of kingly favours, In case of any delay, he might rely on the arrival of an. 


avenging army, “which will seize thee in whatever condition thou mayest be found, and drag 
“thee to the Exalted Camp, and deliver thee there: and I shall issue an order for thy territory 
“to be ravaged and plundered. It is necessary that if person thou come hastily and at once 
“with thy army and thy treasdre to Our Presence.” 

As is usual in Hindastin, Ghaganfar Jang erected o farmin-Siri tent of scarlet cloth 
ontside Farrakhibdd at the distance of one kos, while he himself advanced two kos beyond the 
tent to receive the farman. He conducted the despatch-riders with all due ceremony to the 
reception tent. There he first placed the Shah's letter (regam) upon his head, and then read 
it and ascertained the contents. In this manner for four days in succession, and without any 
interval, did letters from the Shih arrive at Farrukhibid. Every day Ghazanfar Jang mounted 
and went ont to receive them and bring them to the Tent of Honour, where he inspected them 
and read them, 

From this cause the Nawib fell into somewhat of a perturbation and perplexity, forcing 
him to reflect on many things. He had “neither legs to run away nor strength to go forward" 
(Nak pae garekhtan wa nah yarde raftan). He therefore called together all the heads of his army 
and demanded their advice. He asked what their opinion was, what plan should be resorted to, 
and what should be devised. For he had no treasure, nor was his army such that he conld lift 
his head ‘jn opposition to any one, nor had he any atrong fortress in the vicinity of 
Farrukhibid where he could place his family in security, In addition, the Mahrattah armics 
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were present in great numbers, moving to and fro in his territories. Over and above all this, 
Shuji'-od-daulah’s heart was turned against him, because he had procured the betrothal of ‘Ali 
Quli Khan's daughter to ‘Tnad-nl-mulk.. “ While I myself (i. ¢, Ghagan ar Jang] am lame 
‘and thas useless. If perchance the Shah’s army arrives here and carries me off to his 
“ head-quarters, my copntry will be devastaied and destroyed. After that calamity, what 
‘« possibility is there of again restoring it to prosperity. For on every side are powerful enemies, 
« Jords of treasure and of armies, who dwell on the confines of my territories. In this state of 
«things, what remedy 1s there?” , 

Previously, during the invasion of Nadir Shah, the inhabitants of Hindistin had seen and 
heard of the general slaughter and the plundering and destruction of Shahjahinabad. Moreover, 
these Afghans round shout Farrokhibid had, subsequent to Nadir Shah's time, been badly 
handled by Nawab Safdar Jang, being ruined and reduced to poverty, and forced to flee to the 
hill regions. Thus they were at a logs what answer to give, each one of them lost hand and 
foot [became helpless] ani brought to their lips silly words, But some of them wha were tan 
for judgment and wise planning, represented as follows. 

The advisable thing ia that Your Excellency march two or three stages in the direstion of 
Shibjabanibad, and fix on some place for several halta. When these days of halting have 

» you should again march two or three Loe and once more halt, In thia manner the 
Shih [Abdali] will become awam that you are coming to jein him and will send no army. 
Should a force arrive, it will come to join itself ta yours. You should leave troops.in 
Farrukhibid to protect your womes and family; then, if anything happens, these men can 
carry off your family to the hills, | 

To sum gp: nothing was decided gn, which could allay Gheganfar Jang’s anxieties ; fear 
and dread fell upon every one’s heart, both gentle and simple. Great and little men, they all 
engaged in making plans for fight. Ghazanfar Jang neither ate nor slept. 

In the end Mir Sher Andiz Khin, who has already been spoken of, represented that to his 
imperfect understanding the following scheme had presented itself. Let a trusty person from 
the Nawab's entourage be sent to interview the Shih; let him be provided with letters and 
petitions to the Shah and the chief Wazir, setting forth io detail his (Almad Khiin’s) position, 
the power of the Mahrattahs, his enemies, and their occupation of bis lands. If this faithfol 
one [Sher Andaz Khan] were thought worthy of this task, Please God Most High! he would 
retarn having arranged ell these points favourably, or obtain even @ litthe more. 

After much discussion and considerable reflection, phe abore proposal was accepted os 
wise and prodent. The Mir Sahib was to be despatched with some presents and rarities. 
Accordingly, they collected 101 gold coins, oné thougand rupees strack ot Farrokhabad, twenty 
lengtos of gold brocade (kamkhwab), seven pairs of shawls, twenty lengths of figured cloth 
(mathrit), and forty silk, scarves with drawn-thread work (kashedah) designs on them. These 
last are in length and breadth the size of a shawl ; they are the product of Man town.” All 
these things were sent as aD offering to the Shab, ‘There were also five lengthe of kagnghwib 
brocade, two pairs of shawls, ten lengths of figured cloth (mashri), forty yards (dira‘) of green 
and scarlet broed-cloth and ten Man scarves ; all for the chief minister, namely, Shah Wali 
Ehin. Four lengths of kamkiweab, two pairs of shawls, seven scarves from Mau; these. were to 
be given to Jangbig Kban, Bangash. woe of the famed nobles and a commander over 000 
horsemen. This man was of Ghazanfar Jang’s pwn tribe ; and, owing to his excessive valour, 
the Shib had been pleased to proclaim him as his own son, 

When all these things had been collected, the Mir Sabib was sent off with baga containing 
the petitions and papers, ‘stating the objects. songht. Ove Ahmad Ehip, a petty officer, ws 
gent with him, because he knew the Aighin and Turki languages. The said Khbiin joined sing!) 

Rr cinie wes te FT Mae ie 14 miles W. of Farrophabad. cE 
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eod marched with the Mir, leaving his regiment at Farrnkhibad. The first day's halt was 
made in the Sarde at Atdipur.t Through fear of the villagers and of thieves, every one had 
ron away and our whole night was passed in watching. 


Next day we were at Qidirganj.? which ia situated on the edge of the Ganges and was 
founded by Shuji'at KEhin. We rested there. Next morning we crossed the river (Ganges) 
and reached the town of Bisauli, founded by Donde Khan, Robelah, The Mir Sahib went to 
interview Donde Khin.® As it happened, on that day Mulla Sardar Khan, Bakhshi, was present. 
He ssid that Abmad Khin (Bangash) was their sovereign, but when he had taken opiom he 
invented silly ideas. “ Your prey is not caught every time, He does not render thanks to God 
“sufficiently; the Most High having protected him from the hands of the Iranis™ and brought 
‘“‘bim back from the hills and set him up again at Farrakhabad,” 


The Mir S&hib said : “It is for that reason that I bave appeared here, so that what you 
“advise can be put into exeeution.” Sardar Khin replied: “There ia no harm in your going, 
“for Najib Khan bas written to me that the Shih has mentioned repeatedly that be had come 
* to uphold Islam ; above all, tosupport the Afghin clans, whose territories have been oocnpied 
“by the unbelieving Mahrattahs.. Since Ahmad Khin, too, is an Afghan, he (the Shih) will 
“ondoubtedly bestow attention on his circumstances. But where has Ahmad Khiin the troops 
“and the treasure, that he can cope successfully with the dificult oudertakings that are ahead 
“of him. Without a large and powerful force it will be impossible to expel the Mahrattahs. 
“The Shah has come to Hindiistin on this occasion, but he will not remain here."* 


_ Donde Khan entertained the Mir Sihib as his guest for one day, and gave him an attendant 
(jilwadar) by way of escort, to accompany him to his boondary aod then return, 


Thus after three days we reached perganah Baran, which ia known as Dachah-ganw,! 
There, one Karam Khan was faujdar on behalf of Donde Khiin, He, too, kept us as his ruests 
for one day. He gave us ten Rohelahs to go with us as escort to Sikandrah, and thence to return. 
From Baran in three days we reached Sikandrah, whicb was full everywhere of fugitives from 
round about Shahjahinabad, 

The Mir Sahib left his retinue behind at Sikandrah, and taking only the limited number of 
thirty servants, six cavalry men, and three baggage camels, decided to push on farther. On 
the fourth day we were at the town of Anjipshabr, which lies on the river (Ganges) bank, On 
these marches, in every village we passed, not a sign of an inhabitant waa to be seen, and nlong 
the ronte unnumbered dead bodies were lying. Anipshahr, too, was crowded with fugitives from 
Shibjabinibid, to such an extent that it was difficult to force o way throngh ita lanes. The 
Rajah of Anipshahr came to visit the Mir Sihib, and made known to us that from of old time 
parganah Aniipshabr had continued in the jajir of the Bakhsht-ul-mamalit, and at that time was 
in the jajir of Amir-nl-umara, Nawib Najib-nd-daulah, that is, Najib Khan.” Under the 
oppressive hand of his Rohelabs its lands had fallen out of cultivation, and overy year the 
amount of waste land was increasing. If the gentleman (i. ¢, the Mir Sahib, Sher Andiiz Khin. 
would exert himself to get it (parg. Aniipshahr) transferred to the jagir of Ghosanfor Jang, 
and if the said Sibib were sent there in charge of it on behalf of that noble, they would reach 
the summit of their desires and their prosperity would return. The Mir Sihib agreed to try. 

As it chanced, the author had gone to water bis horse at the river (Ganges). 1 saw two 
horsemen, residents of Bilgrim, giving water to their horses, ‘I recognized them and enquired — 
* Now spelt ‘Ataipur ; it is close to Mau-Quimganj, In the Etah district, | 
" Hoe died Sth Muharram, 1185 H., 19th April 1771 ; he was the father-in-law of Najib Khan, Nafib-nd-daglah 
(Tarikh-i-Mubammadi), Sardir Khin, Bakhshi, died on the 22nd Bhawwal, 1185 H., 30th January 1772 (Chohar 
Gulshan-i-Shuja'i of Har Charan Das, B. M. Or., 1732, fol. 187). mad 

* An allngion to Safdar Jung's attacks in 1750, 1751, | 
*" High Village,” now known as Buland-Shohr, " High Town”; it is in the Dtabab, 
* Uo other words, Najib Khan held at the time the office of Bakhabi-ul-Marmalik. 
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from them what they were doing. They told me that for three years past they had been living 
‘1 the service of Rie Bahidur Singh, master of Disnah. At the moment, the Shih having 
come to Shahjahinabid and ordered a general slaughter in parganah Disnab, Rajah Mushtaq 
Rie, brother's son of Rae Bahidur Singh, had fled from that place with his family, and had 
come to Anipshahr, bringing 6 few of his armed men with him. The writer had ao 
former friendship with Mushtaq Rie, when the said Rae in the time of Mahirijah Naval 
Rac? had come from Dasnah in search of employment, and for about a month stayed in my 
homble home; from that time I had a great intimacy with him. 


In the afternoon I went to pay the Rie a vist. Owing to the general slaughter at Daanah 
and the plandering of his goods, he was in low spirits. Isaid: “As your House (1. ¢., harem) 
“has escaped, lots more property can be acquired. Praise be te God! Your family and 
“connections have been protected from slaughter and dishonour.”” Owing to these words 
he asaumed to a certain extent a more cheerful exterior, and oceupied hia mind with other talk. 
After three quarters of an honr, I asked for leave and returned to my tent. From among 
those armed men of Bilgrim, I selected four men who were of tested valour, the Mir Sabib 
took them into his service, and they accompanied us. 


The Mir Sabib made one day's halt in Anipshabr. Thence in three days’ marching wé 
reached the camp of Nawib Najib Khin, whose tents were mear ® town called Dankaur" on the 
bank of the Jamnah river. We paid a visit to the Nawab and he gave us the information that 
he was sending back some nasagefs (armed messengers) of the Shih,and that on the following 
day he would send off the Mir Sahib in charge of some of these nasagchis, who would not only 
be a protection, but could act as guides until our arrival at the Shah's camp. This plan was 
put into execution, and the Mir Si)ib made a present to the two horsemen of twenty ropeeca., 
Then, crossing the Jamnah we made our way to the Shih’s camp. 


As it turned out, the Shih had on this very day began his march from Shahjabinabd™ and 
pitched his tents at Faridabad, a distance of ten kos from the camp of Najib Khan. When we 
had travelled two koe of the distance, we saw eight kos away the dust raised by the Shab s 
army, the cloud appearing as if it were a mountain stretehing its head to heaven.” When five 
kos only intervened, we struck on a body of five thousand horsemen, forming the gurawal or 
skirmishers, who had pitched their tents. They were galloping about in all directions, and 
whomsoever they caught was slain and plandered. Accordingly, ® body of one hundred 
horsemen tarned their faces in our direction, with the intention of laying hands upon us. The 
nasagchis advanced to our front and spoke in the Turkish Ianguage some words to them, by 
which they forbore their attack. | 


You must understand that twenty thoasand horsemen are attached to the Shib's train as 
skirmishers, five thousand men being sent from the army in four different directions to 
a distance of five kor, where they encamp. There they remain on duty as skirmishers. 


To return to my narrative. At one watch before sunset the Mir Sahib said to the 
natagehis : “ Will you take us to the place where ate the tents of Jangbaiz Khin, Bangash ?" 
The nasaychts pointed out that the force of Jangbiz Khiin was camped in the rear of the 
Shah's army, he being on duty as rear-guard. The distance from where we were might be 
seven kos. Therefore, we must put our horses to the gallop in order to be able to reach that 
spot before nightfall. Thus, following the nasaqehis, we reached the place by dark. There 





‘The Depoty Governor of Audh on bebalf of Safdar Jang ; he was killed ot Ebodiganj (Ferrokhabid 
Thistriot) on the et August 1750, 

it In the Bulandshabr district on the left bank of the Jamuab, 26 m, 5.-E. of Delhi. 

13 ‘This passage shows that the author's date for his narrative, 1169H., isnot quite exact. Abmad Shah, 
Abdali, left the Dibli. fort-~palace for Khisrabad on the 2nd Jamada IL, 1170 H,, 220d Feb. 1757; ooo B, Museum, 
Oriectal MS., No, 1740, fol 102". 
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we learnt that two days before Jangbiz Khan had been sent off by the Shab to slay and plunder 
in parganaA Mirath, 


a, 

The wasegchis said to the Mir Sahib: “ Your best plan now ie to go to the division of the 
“chief minister, and put up there. Outside his camp you will find a place where you will be 
“safe. We have now to present ourselves for duty at the Daerithanah," and the KAargah! 
“of the Shah, and this daty is imperative.” The Mir Sahib gave them s second present of 
twenty rupees. For the time the nasagehts wore satisfied and agreed to continue as our guides, 
When one anda half hours of the night had passed, we came to the standard of the chief 
minister. This standard stood all by itself in the open plain, while the tenta were scattered 
round it at a distance of two musket-ehot. We made the camela sit down close to the Aag-staff, 
and were about to nnload them, when, all of a sudden, two fasagchi-troopers came ont of atent, 
rushed their horses at us, and began to beat the camel-men, saying in the Turki tongue: “ Get 
* away from bere, this ia no place for camping npen,”” 


Ahmad Khan, Afghio, who had come with the Mir Sahib from Farrukhabad, and knew 
Turki, began to argue with them. Then one of the two drew his sword and came at him, 
saying: “ Thou dost not listen to my orders, [ will decapitate thee.” While this talk was 
going on, & horseman rode up from the left hand, and said to the Mir Sahib: * My commander, 
“one *Usmin Khin of Qusiir'* pergangh, ia serving with the Shah; he saw you from his tents 
‘and noticed that you were Hindistinis and he has kindly sent for you to come and pitch 
“your tents close to his. Yow shoald not argos with masagehis, for a lot more will awarm 
“round, and, without any hesitation, will have recourse to their swords.” — 


Thus the Mir Silhib went to‘Ugmia Khan, The said Khin was dmast hospitable, and 
forthwith had another tent put up for himself, and gave hia own op to the Mir Sahib. He 
also treated us as his guests and had a quantity of food sent to the Mir Sibib, sach as 
Peshiwar rice, the muttaa of o fat-tailed sheep (dumbsh), and thin bread (ndn-i-tanak), 
prepared in the Hindiistiini mode by the slave-girls who accompaned that Khin Sahib. We 
passed the night there in great comfort. 

‘Usmiin Khin was in command of 7,000 horsemen, and was a noble of position, with the 
rank of a Hq/! Husdri, and the Shih had given him « jewelled aigrette with » plume of feathers. 
The Shah's practice is that, except famed commanders, no one is allowed to place on his cap 
(#47) any jewelled aigrette er s plame. This is the sign by which the nobles can be 
distinguished. 

To resume. There was one Maalvi Mabmid, a Kashmiri, who formerly acted as wall 
(agent) for ‘Ali Quli Khan, the Six-Fingered, in the camp of Nawab Safdar Jang. At this 
time, ‘Ali Quli Khiin being dead,"* this man was in attendance on the Mir Sahib, When three- 
quarters of an hour remained of the night, ho was sent to visit ‘Imid-al-mulk and lay 
our case before him, 


‘Imiid-nol-molk said: “Let the Mir Sibibcome to mo, I am quite anxious to see him, 
“ Arwe and in all haste bring him, saying, that after I have seen him I will attend to the 
“ carryipg out of whatever it is wisest todo." That very moment the Maulvi came back and said: 
“Tbave been to ‘Iméd-ul-malk, and he sits waiting foro visit from the Mir Sahib, and has 
“enid thus and thus.” The Mir Sibib replied: “On no account shall | go first to visit 
“the Indian Wasir, seeing that Ghasanfar Jang willimagine that bis affairs have been arranged 
“through bis intervention. First of all I shall visit the chief minister [of the Abdali], and do 
-. Thess are kinds of tants, but, aa we are told farther on, the drvt name waa applied to the office-tents and the 
second to the Shah's own quarters, 
“ Qasiir is to the 8.-E. of Labor, and the head-quarters of a oolony of Khweabgi Afghans, 
™ He bad died on the lst Bajab 110 H., Sist March 1753, Tari ih-i-MuAaowmadi, year 1160, 
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ee 
“whatever he directs.” Upon this the Maulvi returned to ‘[mad-uj-mulk and communicated: 
to hit the Mir Sahib’s intentions. 


‘Imid-ul-mulk said: “1, too, am coming to the chief minister, let the Mir Sihib make 
“ haste, for this is the very hour for seeing that noble”” Near sunset the Mir Sahib mounted, 
and, taking the sealed bag with the petition and the statements and letters about the present” 
and the requests to be made, arrived at the tentof the chief minister. It was = small tent 
and the Wacir sat in it with a emall and light wrapper (pirahan) thrown over his bedy, brocade 
drawers, and s white fillet (tagfya’) round his head, At the door was no door-keeper (hajtb) or 
other hindrance. Before him lay a large white bolster (gao-takiyah) in the fashion of 
Hindistan. ‘Imid-ul-mulk was sitting there too, on one side of the Wasir, and bad. on 
a foll-skirted coat (jameh) of bloe-coloured brocade, and a parti-coloured turbiin (cAfrak) of 
figured cloth of the same colour; he sat crouched on his two knees, on the left side of, but 
even with, the Wasir. 


Before the Mir Sahib had arrived, ‘Tmad-ul-mulk had made a representation to the 
chief minister. When the Mir Sahib entered the tent, he said at once, “ Peace be upon thee” 
and then brought out an offering of four gold coins and five rapees of Farrnkhab id mintage. 
This gift was accepted. Following this, the Mir, in imitation of the Abdali nobles, placed his 
head on the knees of the chief minister, and the minister placed his hand upon the Mir Sabib’s 
back, raued up his head, and said: “ Let your heart be at rest. In the matters for which you 
“have come you will obtain all you desire and be given leave to depart.” Then the Mir waa 
told to sit down alongside of ‘Imid-nl-mulk. The author was then presented, and I sat down 
at the side of the Mir Sahib, 





The chief minister asked about the state of Ghatanfar Jang, the Mahrattah armies, and 
the fort of Farrukhabad. The talk fnished, he sent for one Mirzii Mustafa the Shah's Secretary, 
(munsht) and read aloud the letter which was addressed to himself, When he had mastered the 
contents, he said: “I am now going to an audience with the Shih ; you sit where you are and 
“[ will state your case, If you should be sent for, you must come; or, if the petition of 
“ Ghatan far Jang only is asked for, you must send it.” - 


At this moment a ronner (shéfire) arrived in haste from the Shih's tent, which had been 
set up a quarter of a kos away, vith amr open plain between. The messenger shouted out 
“ Sardara ! Sardara!” that is, “O Chief.” ‘On the sound reaching the ear of the chief minister 
he at once put on his attire ase Kizzilbash, on his head a hat (kalah), and on it a jewelled 
aigrette, with a plume of feathers. He mounted his * Irigqi horse and hastened to the andience, 
followed by one man only, who is called a yafim (servantT) The Mir Sahib and ‘Tmid-ul-molk 
were left sitting at the chief minister's tent- 


‘Imid-ul-mnlk ssid to the Mir Sahib: “ There is a question that I have long been desiroug 
‘of putting to you, give me an answer to it. It is a matter of astonishment to me that 4 man 
‘‘like you, a man of purpose and valour, should be on the spot; and yet allow Nawab Ahmad 
“Khan, in opposition to your advice, to betroth the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khin, the Siz- 
“ Fingered, to me and make her over to me.” 


The Mir Sabib replied: “ I had gone away to Lakhnan and I had told the Nawib 
* Shuji*ud-danlah toplnce five hundred horsemen under my orders, and I would bring away the 
«“ whole family of ‘Ali Quli Khin from Farrukhibad to Lakhnan. Butthe Nawib was inspired 
“by his mother with fright atGhazanfar Jang, and he was also in dread of Your Excellency 
“(i «, ‘Imad-nl-mulk). Thus, he put off a decision from one day to another. Since I - 
“ had no special interest in the subject I, too, withdrew from the project.” | 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CHUHRAS. 
EY THE REV. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ; SIALEOT. 
(Continwed from Vol, XXXV. p. 356.) 
Vv. oe SUPERSTITIONS. 
Omens and Names. 

Ivy a Chuhra goes on s journey and meets a mirds, he goes back, If some one calls after 
him he goes back. The braying of a donkey meeting him is s good omen. If a washerman meets 
a man beginning a journey, it is sufficient to send him back, certain of failure if he goes on, Some 
men ara known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to meet travellers, 

A Chohra never steps over s broom, The broom that is used to sweep corn is hung op on 


a nail in the house. That for ordinary use is placed on a grave, but never upright. 


Children are frequently given names arising out of superstitious: thus KAké is used as 
a first nome, Ghasit& means dragged, that is, dragged over a dust heap, rir’, Bp has the 
same meaning. As the name is one of dishonour, the evil-eye will not fall on the children that bear 
it, Liar means having half of the head shaved, and the other not; this is to keap the child alive. 
Wath means having a ring in the nose, to hold him and keep him from going away, i.¢., dying. 


Oaths, magic and witchcraft. 


The oath by Bala Shih is used, 

The practice of magico arta is confined to fayfre and pirs. It is the eauhri@? that bring evil 
spirits, A person possessed is cured in the following manner :— The fagir takes a dram, o thal! 
or platter and a ghard or earthen jar, The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole is called 
gharid|.™ The fagir beats the dram, another person beats the gharidl, and othera sing. The sick 
person shakes his head, and when the music (?) ceases they ask him questions: “Who are 
you?” “Tam so and so,” he replies. “How did you come into this state Pf" “Sooh and such 
a one put me into thia state.” “ Who bewitched you?” “So and ao.” ‘ What did he get for 
doing it?” ‘So many rupees." ‘For how long are you sick?” “IT have to be sick so many 
days, and then die.” They play and sing again, After a time the sick man perspires and 
recovers. The evil spirit goes with the perspiration. 

A curions and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably others. It is called 
jart or maeda, An onmarried person dics, and his or her body is burnt at the burning gAd!. 
A. fagir takes some of the ashes from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plant, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients on a grave. The bread is made into pills, one of which 
ig given toa naked childless woman. She gives the pill in a drink to her enemies, and heraelf 
has a child. Her barren condition was caused by an evil spirit, Masia means demon, and 
burning-place among Hindus. 


Jhundé is an iron whip. which a fagir beats himself with for the sake of another, so that 
the evil spirit in him may be troubled and flee. They also burn oil ina tard, iron dish. The 
fagir puta hia hand in the hot oil and ponrs it on his person. The evil spirit feels it, but the 
fagir does not. The fagir also beats hie body with a millstone. After the sick man recovers, 
the fagir takes a fowl, kills it, dips « string in its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and finally 
binds it round the sick man's neck, assuring him that the evil spirit will not come again, If 
the man goes where there is impurity, siffak, the virtue in the string disappears. 


7? Sauhrd, — f, lit. (1) parente-in-law ; (2) simpleton, wretoh. ™ Gharidl, lit. a gong. 
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Dreams are from evil spirits, and the Chabras fear them. To dream that a person who 
ia dead is cutting flesh, is an intimation that there will bea death in the house. Muhammadan 
saiyide give the fu'wiz, a charm, to keep away dreams. 

The evil eya is universally believed in. Some men are very injurions in this way. If 
a man with the evil eye looks at any one taking food, sickness follows. To care this, the sick 
person asks a bit from the evileyed man when Ae in at meal. The morsel given acts as 
a cure. Wuen a cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give her a bit of the evil-eyed (Jad nasr) 
man's food, | 

Sorcerers and witches act on their victim by making o figare of him and torturing 
the figure by inserting a needle into it. The torture reaches the person who is personated. 
Nails and hairs ure carried sway to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be 
tormented. They are carefully thrown away when cut off, lest any enemy should get posses- 
sion of them. Women are especially carefal in this particular. 

Sickness is cansed by evil spirita. 

Ceremonial prohibition or taboo. 


The Chuhras never touch a Gagra, or « Sinsi, gipsy, Women and children do sot go mear 
graves. The daaghter-in-law never mentions the father-in-law's name. Chuhras do not eat 
monkeys, or snakes, or jackals, or rats. 

Agricultural superstitions. 

Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. 

If the Ohabras barn a sdp, winnowing sieve or fan, in a village, the farmer is injured. It 
is a corse — the curse of the poor. 

The whole household eat together, but the women eat after the men, If men eat after 
women they are injured, because vomen are weak of intellect. 

“¥4 jath pf phifh, démda wugidin pahuchdadé’ ‘Food touched by others and falsehood 
are both injurious.’ They use sharf5 (strong drink), opium (a/im, post, bheng) and charas. 
Drunkards are despised. 

Customs of social intercourse. 

In salutation, they say pairf/ pad to the great, the answer being (érd Shald kare Khudd. 
Also mashd (kad, saldm. ; 

They est pakhi among themselyes, and kachchi with Gagre and Sansis. They smoke only 
among themselves, No caste above them eats with them. 

They were the tanners of the village communities, and used to live im huts ata distance 
from the village, the walls of which were made of bones, and the roof of skin, When an 
animal died, the Hindos beat a dram to let them know that they must come and carry off 
the dead body. Five rupees was the fee given and alsoa shroud. The Chuhrns took off 
the animal's hide and ate its flesh. Sweeping was also their work, 

rmerly, when s Hinde died, the Chubras received a sheet or kafan (shroud), and they 
still receive clothes, In the old days they got five rupees at the Hind burning-place, and 
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exacted it with clubs, If a cow dies on a Hindu's land they call it dishad, and the Hindu 
who takes the cow's tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by Chuhra with 
a shoe. 





VII. — RELATIONS TO LAND. 


Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless day-labourers on the farm. 
They are divided into — 

(1) The dthyi, who gets a maund of wheat for every médnf at tho barvest; also odds and 
ends. He has ghundids, pir dé ddné, the barley that is sown in « strip round the wheat 
field ; wheat sown by the water course; bread twice a day ; clothes and shoes twice o year; 

(2) The sip khulli, who receives three-quarters of s maund for every mdi, and bread daily 
if he goes to a distance to work. 

(3) The wife, who takes away dung from the farmyard, receives half a maund of corn. 

It was cow-burying that led to their isolation. They say the Machht, the Jhiwar, the 
Chubra, the Changar, and the Mirdsi are all of the fame caste, but have different occupations, 

There is a story told of the Chubras by Mahammadans and others that does not reflect 
to their credit. They are believed to be inclined to be tppish and to forget past favours, being 
ungratefal, and are supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kindness of their masters, I give this only aa the opinion of their neighbours, 

The story is that once on a time the king of the Chahras met Moses, who was on his way 
to talk with God The king of the Chuhras asked Moses to carry a petition to God from him, 
that he might be enabled to take the usual tax from People passing through his territory. 
Moses accordingly presented the king’s petition, but God said, “* Moses yoa do not know what 
you are doing, you do not know this people. They will turn on you, and dishonour you in 
the end.” But Moses persevered, and obtained for the Chubra king what he desired, vis,, 
that he should levy taxes on travellers. The next time Moses passed that way he was 
accosted in a most humiliating manner. “Ob Misri, are you the man that carried a petition - 
for me ? You must pay the dues.’ “* Did I not tell you, Moses," said God,.“ that you would 
bring dishonour on your head, They have no gratitude.” 


VII. — LEGENDARY LORE. 
1. Legend of Ramsar. 


Rém lavdyd Rémear, Ram built Ramsar. 

Panj Pdodé laththé a. The five Pandave came there and rested. 
Chamba, marvd, Lédrd, Jasmine, Marrd and kéérd : 

Ras ché ché bharé tald. . Filled that tank with their essence, 
Chugdt chagdi gékAari A cow grazing 

Sar ous d. Came to that pond. 

Bin vagutié Paadvdi The Pipgdavs killed with arrows 

Phatkat kailf gan. The spotted cow. 

Chug chag lindé dhdndarida, They gathered sticks, 

Té bhundé wkhda 1d. And began io roast it. 

Andrdi miiliyda Bhim nai, Bhim got the intestines, 

Léhndd janjii band. . And madea sacred thread of them for himself, 
Dil miliyd Judishiré Jadishtar got the heart, 

Un léyd eankh band. He made 4 trumpet with it. 





* They and others call Moses Mthtar Mosk ; miAtar being w title of distinolion, althongh ased mostly Toc abe 









Push miltya st Nukaliyé 

U's léyd chaur band. 

Té khariéré léyd Subldév né, 
U'n léyé pane band. 

Té sir léyd Arjun ne, 

Un léyd mulkat band. 

Té pésht léyd Mai Kunti né, 
Un léyd pichhaérd band 

Ts iimia karké mas dd, 
Daripét chullé dittd charhé. 
Hath khundé té mondhé kambli, 
Krishn gayd tad d, 

(Oh bhdi santé, bart hés, 
Mért ditthi jé kaili gan.’ 

‘ dei nahin milin jdnde 
Téri kaiat si 6h gan. 
+ Agod hiré hirn dd, 

Ohdd pichhd kaplt di.’ 
Chijdas sdridi Krishn nd, 
Tad Véyin hud uthi, 
Té sardp distd sf Pand vane 
‘Tusin Chihré hed ja. 
Kal jug vich mildigd. 
Jad bil sach sund.’ 


Ram Wdyd Ramear. 

Panj Pandé laththe i. 
Piadé baithé mihr kar, 
Utthé d gayi kaili gan. 
Jazha Mita Pandeda, 

U'nhda phar liye bail gills 
Jabah kardké gan niin, 
Unhdn chhdndé leé band 
Andrda léiyda Bhim né, 
Un léyd jancu band. 

Te kharaure leyé SAdhdev né, 
Un pawré lay band. 

Té sir ltyd Arjun né, 

Un léyd mukat band 

Té piaht yi Mat Kuntt né, 
Un pichhaurd [é yd rangd. 
Pandé 6thé baifh gayé, 

sri Kishan gaye né @ 

+O phat baithé ROE, 6 sldtga, 
Méri ditthé jé keili gan?” 
Asti nahin muiléa jandé 
Téri kaist si Oh gilli.’ 

Us muahén biliyd : 

+ Jie ditthd adf sun. 

Agg@ hiré hirn dd, 
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Nukal got the tail. 
He made a fan with it. 

Sukhdev got the hoofs, 

He made sandals of them. 

Arjan took the head 

And mede a crown for his head. 

Mother Kunti got the hide, 

And made herself a shawl. 

And hashing the beef, 

Daropti began to cook it on the fire. 

In hand a stick, and on shoalder a blanket, 
Krishn came up suddenly. 

‘© faithful brethren, sitting there, 

Have you seen my spotted cow ?" 

‘We do not at all know 

What your cow was like,’ 

:Tta head was like a deer’s, 

The hinder part like a red cow, 

All the things Krishn seized 

And took away, | 

And he cursed the Pandavs. 

‘Go, become Chuhras. 

In the Kaljug I will associate with you . 
When you speak the truth." 


Another Version. 


Rim built Ramsar. 

The five Pandavas came there and rested. 
The Pandave were enjoying their rest, 
When a spotted cow came thither. 
High-handed were the Pandavs, 

And they seized the spotted cow. 
When they had sacrificed the cow, 
‘They divided her- 

Bhim got the intestines, 

And wore them like the Hindus’ sacred thread. 
Shahdév got the hoofs, 

And wore them as sandals, 

Arjan got the head, 

And put it on his head for a crown. 
Mother Kunti got the hide, 

And had it dyed for a shawl. 

While the Pindavs were sitting there, 
Sri Krishn came op, | 

‘() brothers sitting there, O boly men, 
Have you seen my spotted cow re 
‘We do not know at all 

What your cow was like.’ 

He spake with his mouth: 

“Let him who saw her speak plainly. 
Her foreparts were those of a deer, 
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Okdd pichhd taplt oda, 
Aist aist hat sf, 

Méri kapli kaili gin," 
Khaus jé kita Péndvda, 
KyGa déiyé jhath suid. 
Chuaké pish karé haddtéa, 

Asin dfiyé rds kard. 

Clad pdsh fakiké 

Té laygé mangn did : 

\ HE Bhagwen, 4 rahm kar. 

Js oda niin hi wlhd." 

Gai 6M héjie hé git. 

Unhan ditti turt nikAd, 

Usjagah Brihman Chthrd hé gaya 
Aur ditti 6h sazd, 
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And her hinder parts were those of a red cow. 
She wag like this, » 

My spotted red cow. 

The Pindava were frightened, 

Becanse they had lied, 

They covered the bones with the hide, 
Placing the bones in their order. 

They spread the hide on them, 

And began to pray: 

‘Ob God, have meroy, 

Raise this cow.’ 

The cow became alive. 

They showed her to him at once. 

In this place the Brahman became a Chuhra 
By way of punishment, 


2. Legend of the Marriage of BAlmik's Daughter. 


Chal, sakht, ham nahdén nihdté. 
Ghar abydgat sidh ae, 
Jhab mil, Rém jt. 
Brahme di déhi nit kushta dhdyi. 
Jéhrd Kumbéa nahaun jae, 
Jhab mil, Ram ji, 
Aggé Jastri kinda chdrdi. 
Jitthin Brahmd réh puchhde, 
Jhab mi!, Rim ji. 
‘Kiker dyd Bradmand ? 
Téré kikar auné hb?’ 
Thab mil, RAm ji, 
Ham Kumida nahdja dé. 
Shab mil, Rém ji, 
* Tieri ghari nahdin rd. 
Téthin kikar pakunchéd jai f' 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
*Tisrf ghari nahdiin mérd, 
Maia nia kSAra mard pahunchdé 2’ 
Ths mil, Ram jt 
‘Bk jé taind maid chappart dasedi, 
Térd jt karé té nahdé ja.’ 
Kénda di bhannl Adi chappari 
Canin Jastri chd vikhdé, 
Shab mil, Ram ji. 
Pahilt tubbt gayd Brahmé, 
Rétd di muth lé 42, 
Jhab mil, Ram ji, 
Dujfl tubli gayd Brahm, 
Bhar ghuggdi di muth li dé, 


Come, friend, let us go bathe, 

The man of God has come to our house, 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

A Brihman's body became leprous. 

He had to go to bathe at the Kumb festival. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

On his way Jastri fed a herd of swine. 

The Brahman asked the way. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘Why have you come, Brahman ? 

What brought yon?’ 
Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

‘My body is leprons, 

I have come for a bath at the Kumb festival.’ 
Meet me quickly, OQ my Lord; 

‘The right hour for bathing is the thind. 

How will you reach the Ganges in time P' 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘The third hour was the time. 

Can any man take me there in time? 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘I will show you a pond, 

You can bathe there if you like,’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

The pond where the swine wallowed 

Was shown him by Jastri, 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

The Brihman dived once. 

He brought up a handful of sand. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

The Brihman dived twice, 

He brought up a handful of shells, 
Meet mie quickly, O my Lord, 





Lilda di muth 8 dé. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Lélda df mufh jab i Brahm, 
Har ji kit darshan pée. 
Jhab mil, Ram yi. 
Hur ji kd darshan péyd, 
Oh di kéyd di pap pharé dé. 
Jhab mil, Ram jt, 
‘Banné d jd, Brahman, 
Téré nahdin Ad vartdé.’ 
Jhab mil, Rim ji. 
Isé chapparit Pandi nahd gai, 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Isé chappart Gurii Nanak nihdtd, 
Jikrd Sikhda da gurti saddé. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Is chappart Gérakh nthaté, 
Jikrd Tillé t4 dean pdé. 
Thab mil, Rim ji. 
Kihré bhagat di ta bétt hav? 
Térd ki th nilm dhardé?* 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
‘ Bdld Balt di main bé{f han, 
Mérd Jastri nim dharité.’ 
Jhab mil, Ram ji, 
Babd Balmik dik béfiyé, 
Maia nil GAdé bél pahunchdén. 
Shab mil, Ram 7. 
Aggé Jastri tf pichhé Brahma. 
Dééa Balmitk kil dé. 
Jhab mil, Rim ji. 
Aggé Bdlmik dt kakkAda di kulli, 
Baithd dean 146. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Baithd dean utté paké, 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 


Har ji kd hasir nim, 
Lath ném Kishan kd. 
Ashi kd karér ndm. 
Padam adm Bishan kd. 


Aggé Balmik bhagat boithé 
Jéké Brahmd sir nawilé. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji, 
‘Tit kiker dyd, Brahmand ? 
Téré kikar auné AGS?" 
Shab mil, Ram ji. 


Chorus 
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The Brihman dived thrice. 
He brought a handful of precious stones. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When tbe Brahman found the stones, 
He saw God face to face. — 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
He saw God face to face, 
And his sins forgiven, he was clean. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Come out, Brahman, 
Your bath is finished.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
In this pond the Piindava will bathe, — 
Who will subdue nine parts of the earth. 
Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 
In this pond Gari Nanak w |i bathe, 
Who will become leader of the Sikhs. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 
In this pond Gorakh will bathe, 
Who will make his temple on Tillah. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘What holy person is your father ? 
What name has be given you?" 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘T am daughter of Bali Balmik. 
He calls me Jastri.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
+O daughter of Bali Balmik, 
Take me to him,’* | 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Jastri went on, and the Brahman followed ; 
They both came to Biilmik. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
They came to Bilmik’s but. 
He was seated in contemplation. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When he sat down 
He took the name of God. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 


Har has a thousand names. 
Kishan has a labA, 
Késhé has a crore. 
Bishan has 8 padam, 


Where the Saint Bilmik sat 

There the Brahman went and bowed to bim. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

‘Why have you come, 0 Brihman? 

What is your business ?' 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
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‘Naim Eabé dé th bf dé chad, ‘In the name of God give me your daughter. 
Térd aufl din hb jas. Sho will be # great gift.’ 

Jhab mil, Rim ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Kalnda bhulnd, Brahmaond?’ * Why do you take s wrong step, Brahmana? 
Td kahnd janom gawdé ? Why do you lose your caste?" 

Jhab mil, Kam ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 


‘Twin Braimé chaunk? bahigé, 
Miri béli waa pichhé Aat&é." 
' dhaéb mil, Ram si. 


‘ You will cat your food in sacred places. 
Yon will set my danghter aside.” 
Meet me quiekly, O my Lord. 


Téri b6ff raséi pakdégi ; ‘Your daughter will cook oar food, 
Sdnnd sufl karké Ehwodé, We will not object to eat it.’ 

Jhab mil, Rém ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Kangni, chind, (4 séank dndd. They brought kangni and chind and sfd@ak. 
Badlmik jag rachdé. Balmtk made a feast. 

Thab mil, Rim ji. Moet me quickly, O my Lord. 

Té chavda kitda dé dévté d gflé. The gods of the four quarters came. 
Othé parida mangal gai. Fairies sang songs of joy there, 

JAab mil, Rdm jt. Meet’ me quickly, O my Lord. 
Hira, paridi, mangal gdean, Hrs and fairies aang: 

Gad tarédi: mandal chhdé. The stars made a canopy there. 


Jhab mil, Rim ji. _ 
Jad téréfa mandar chAd kar dit i, 


_ Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When the stars made a canopy, 
Then they brought the four Vedas. 


Tab chdré Béd mangilé. . 
Pahili ld jab Ui Brahmé, The Brihman went round the bride onea 
Dujjf gadam fakdé. And a second time. 

Jhab mil, Rd ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

Trijt lds jad lé& Brakmé, The Briiman went round a third time. 
Chauthi phérd pad. And a fourth time. 

Shab mil, Rim ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 
Panjuii lfa jad 1 Brahmé, The Brihman went round a fifth time. 
Chévit phird paé. And a sixth time. 

Ihab wil, Réten jt. Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 


Sotvii Wa jad 14 Brahmé. 


The Brihman went round the bride the seventh 
time. 


Har kai ndm dhédé, Praige the name of God. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. Mcet me quickly, O my Lord . 
Satéa lavda pirida. He finished the seven rounds. 
Oh bétt ddim hardé, - Balmik gave hia daughter, 
Thad mil, Ram jt. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Sab fan ad main dia hidnd. *T take alms from all. 
Aggéa td mérd Lé jas, In future I give this right to you," 
Jhab mil, Rim ji. Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 
Fostri délé jab pdé Brahmé, When the Brabman put her in « palanguin, 
Uuhia Pindér ghar léjdé. He took her to home among the Paundris. 
Thab mil, Ram ji, Meet mo quickly, O my Lord. 
Ouhba Védvt, Purald, Bharté, From her 'the Vedva, the Piraba, the Bharta, 
Siddrd, Daarasid nm dhardé. The Siddri, and the Dharasta took their 
Meet me quickly, O my Tvord. 


Shab mil, Ram ji. 
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Ix. — THE TRADITIONS OF THE CHUHRAS 

The Chahris have oral traditions which they recite at their gatherings. If n Chuhri 
wishes to learn them, he becomes the disciple of some one who is in possession of them, i. ¢. 
who can repeat them from memory. I heard, however, that there was a book of the Chuhriis 
in Gujranwala District, but I was unable to obtain it, as the owners had the idea that I would 
use it to their disadvantage. In the village of Khardlian, in Siilkot, I found a man with 
a book, which rons as follows :— 


1. Bala, the Priest of God. 








Bald pir dyd, duniyd t& pahild autdr 

Putr edn Brakmé dé piré chdr, 

Mathé fké dharm dé wd janéd nd] 

Chugdi chugdi gokhart hé pét murddr. 

Kal gfé dé anké kardé né arida 

Asia Brahman janam dé gal janéu tanian 
Ueté chd rakhnéda déré té lavidn 

Rabbd, sdddé bhédida th Kikidn baniin | 
Rabb chittht WERES ghallid sab EAS! baydn 
Iithéa gayd adéh manké hum barnd habmda 
Tuddé ihnd sujnd taind parwdn. 

Main shard challa? apni is mia hardm arkua 
Thawanrs aggé Rabb dé Ett arjéi 

Sanéhé ghalnd entér dé hé khda munk dari 
Rabbd ghar Bralmanda méird jarm ditia 
Maiti paliyd sda cAdké vhed thal rasoi 

Kél gi6 dé a&é dilah To’ola masland lagd 
Chitghi tikht Bald pir dé phir hath pharii 
Tuddé that eufnd tarnad th ai 

Thad kawn Aardm dkhd? main takbir challat. 


Bhéd kidni patkambarda jis chugnd chat 
Réc giydmat nit is di taind milégt vadiydi 


Maia ndé Hindd néréna dun déagé, Mussalmdn 


na parhengé janiea 
Mérd kar wistird kardigd meré Rabbi rsd 
Ummat méri bakhshat sdmin dé Pir Kiwiija 


The first to come incarnate to the world®* 

Was priestly Bila, Brahma's sona were four. 

With painted mark upon their brows and 
twined 

About their breasts the sacrificial thread. 

The cow while grazing in the meadow green 

Fell dead : thereafter round about the cow 

They stood and wrangled. ‘ Brihmans born 

are we, 

Wo wear the sacred thread, the Hindu garb. 

With cords and fringes. Lord, unhappy we, 

Bewail this mishap.’ The Lord despatched 

A writing bearing fall and accurate 

Directions, ‘ You a compact made when hence 

You went, but now grown proud you seek 

To shun your duty. Yon it is that must 

Prepare to cast the cow away. "Twas I 

That killed the cow by lawful rite, it is 

Not therefore now unclean.’ Then Jhaumpra 
Denies 

‘Ob thou that sendst thy word reveal thyself, 

That I may see thee face to face. “Twas thou 

That causedst me to be by birth 

A Bribman., From the self-same dish with 


them 

I ate and drank.” Then God Almighty called 

Beside the cowa great assembly. Then 

Within the hand of Bala, Priest of God, 

Was placed a writing. ‘Thou must cast away 

The cow — the work is thine. Who dares to 
call 

That thing unclean which I have dnly 
eleansed ? | 

The prophets feed on sheep, that feed on 
filth, 

But on the day of resurrection thou 

Shalt sure have praise.” “Said Bali, ‘ Hindus 
then 

Will shun me, Mussalmans refuse to read 

The borial service over me. How then 
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Apé balm pakur U4, té kdgal té sight 

Allah dthéd Baléd, tu hb siydna 

Réz qiydmat na jaké indi pachhbténd, 

flindd Muasalndn di nim dd maia daryd 
bandad 

Par bihisht bandkd sdmad dikhlind 

Savd nésé tf straj dwigd magréa hdd décakh 

Rém té Rahim kéda wtthé chhap chhap ké bahid 

Ummat téri langhké var bihishte jdad 

Athé méré lag jd, méré man farmdad 

Jhaumpré aggé Rabb df ak gal eunai 

Réz giydmat déhad jikrt bhaisal pur suldt 

Os vélé ummat méri bakhshnia git suid téia 

Chélé siftdn jirida, parh ném suadia. 

Rabb Ahwija Khis saddd phir apat sabini. 


Tad Maulé pakar léi hath kidgas td ani, 
Kdgos wdhi likha di wa vélé di nishdni, 
Jhaumpré ummal bakhshd li kam hoyd dsdni 
Khwdja KAier dthé Jhoumpréd, méra man 


farmdn, | 
Téré Shahi ddn dingé main nia pds bakdn, 
Jhalak laggigd chandéé dd muah pai lén. 
Shdhida de bihiehtt jaa dd th paktd wishin 
Na roza na ashfami na tur Malké jdn 
Chélé dasatih Lhilké adré baydn. 
Pir gid dé val turhé Chuhra banké jéhird, 
Pir gfé dé kl jd kAard jantu likkaodld, 
Us térba dhe 14 l& asbdb bhi adrd. 
Uuhia baniyd Chulréda dd asi réh niydrd 
Jhaumprd puchehé bhdidn win méré nal karé 
takrdr, 
Radia mainil raldnd jf sachchd dé6 igrdr 
Bhéida phir Jhaumpré nd] Mid takrdr 
AMéhlat lami di nahin dikdyé né chdr 


Wilt bon me parity, my Lord? Wirdive 

My people — give me Khwaja Pir as pledge 

Of certain covenant.’ God aaid, * Thy works, 

O Bala, righteous are and pure, Thyself 

Must write with paper, ink and pen.’ God 
said, 

‘O Bill, understand: be wise and know 

That on the resurrection day their deeds 

Will bring to these despairing grief, 1'll 
make 

Of Hindu and of Muslim faiths a sea, 

Beyond it I will make a heaven that they 

Shall see but enter not. The burning san 

Will come within a spear and quarter's length, 

The dread alarms of hell will compass them, 

The worshippers of Rim, and of Rahim, 

Will hide themselves in fear and dark despair. 

But thine will cross secure, in safety they 

Will enter heaven at last. Believe, obey 

My plain command." Then Jhaampra quickly 
said, 

* All in the audience of Almighty God, 

A covenant sure make now with me, that in 

The day of resurrection, when my people cross 

The narrow bridge that spans the mouth 
of hell, 

Thou wilt have mercy on them: only thus 

Will I consent to cast away the cow.’ 

Disciples write his prayers and his fame, 

Sing forth his glory, loud proclaim his name. 

The Lord called Khwaja Khizr to appear, 

He summoned him Himself, and then the Lord 

Took paper, ink and pen to write, and these 

Are of that time distinct memorials. 

Great Jdhaumpra bad his people mved, a work 

For him both quick and casy, Ehwiija cried, 

‘Oh Jhaumpra mine, give ear to me. With me 

Beside them seated all your Shihis must 

Give alms. And as they drink the sparkling 
water 

On every face from out the cup there gleams 

The light from immersed silver, this o sign 

Shall constant be that Shahis enter heaven. 

For them there is no fasting ; not for them 

Are eighth day moons, or pilgrimages long 

To Mecca. Let disciples clearly tell 

The great prerogatives and freedom they 

Enjoy. The priest approached the cow ; before 

The univereal world he stood confessed 

pena ee yes, a priest beside the cow, 

Adorned with sacred cord, and on his brow 
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Téa bs gad suf 14 chausbéda bahir bahir 
Thaumprs gié suf téda dihdyé hed char 
Baddhi rasit jéundd chaunké andar vdr. 


Bhitidn nit puchhdd main nih kadba raldnd je 


ndil, , 

Jug chauthé nt raldedage edddd aochehd qaul 
qardr im. 

Us gishd ghat bamdidd paggda led widr 

Phir Jhauinpré gid outké hd baighd pachhedy 

Aggéa rét gusri jhagardéda sakké bhatiyé 
Kédlak Das | 

AkAé na ws gd kha 1& na Ltd 946 grits 

Ktkar tweadi nakher chaddi phir thai jdt 

Jé na ldyd hath bi géshé ghat kamédn dé eutit 
ajdt. ” | 

Oh bélé ta jakd kAd, téré mahia paindd sdnnd 


ran vasd 
Gussa Kdlak Das ntin chaphiyd asgdh 
Kalak Das gié dé kil pahutdé ja 
Kél gfé dé jaké kardd tadbir 
Os wir chaldyd gdé dé phir rich sarir , 
Jitthé takbir Chubréda di palilu dendé né chir 
Liki eékhé Rabb di rarti tagdir. : 
Pichié Kdlat Das di &laranti afr, 
Ghd mé@hé punné daké gharin ummédvdr 
Jéun jéun din étéré langhdi kardi gubdr 
Karé bichdrd dil ndl duniyd ajab si bahar 
Dida aggé jabé nit karé bichird 
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The consecrating mark, he stood and doffed 
His waist cloth, and his caste marks all. 
Hence rose the Chuhra sect and worship, one 
And separate. For Jhaumpri thus addressed 
His brethren, * When will you, now tell me 
true, 
Restore me to my place and dignity? | 
Now promise me,’ They promised him that 
they 
Would in four days, and only four, restore 
Him to hia place among them. So he threw 
The cow beyond the sacred precincts far. 

The cow was cast away, four days had flown, 
When Jhaumpra's brethren dined within the 
bound 
That marked the sacred hearth. ‘Your promise 

now,’ 
Cried Jhaumpri, ‘true fulfil. Admit me.’ 
il No’ 
Said thoy, ‘Four ages must elapse before 
We can admit thee. Then, our sacred word 
We pledge, thon mayest return.’ In sudden 
wrath 
With stroke of bow he knocked their turbans 
off. 
Then Jhaumpri, all because he threw the cow 
Away, sat excommunicate, the house 
Das, 
His nephew, said, ' He did not eat the cow, 
Not even a morsel: why thas have yo caat 
Your brother ont? He did not tooch the cow, 
'T waa with his bow he threw the cow away.’ 
They said, ‘Go thon and eat the cow thyself, 
We trnost not thee nor him—we scorn you 
both.’ 
Then Kilak Dis grow angry ; in his rage 
He stalked towards the cow, and stood to 
pierce 
The carcase of the brute, and so since then 
The Chubras keep the appointed way, tomake 
A certain cnt upon the dead, and nse 
The formula by God appointed, Then 
Went Kalak Das and found his gentle wife, 
His Silavanti wondering. Her time 
Was near with child. She wondered why the 
days 
Went by and stil) no nearer came to her 
Deliverance. In wondering thought she said, 
‘The world is strange as spring time,’ So 
ehe went. 
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Méré mihé kullé langh gaé mahiié Asé né béran 

Tuhannd adrt fhabar hai kull pét bhandérdi 

Maind dass hilké saridi anwitrin 

Déida ralké ws mi gallia sf ldyd 

Athré chand nihdti6a taind patd nolta dyd ? 

Pét téré wich dard nahin taint dukh nahin dyd ? 

Rast héké bahkéagi jad bdldk jad, 

Jéa oh bahind? palang té jad rata vihdae 

Rabb, méré pét vich if khél rabbéni. 

Mainé kai khabar nahia mai dol aniydat 

Taind khabarda, Qddird, phir tiga jaan 

Aaré vakhéidi dil nal, duniyd dhaj st méld, 

Tad bhanddréa ki piyd phir Alif Chéla, 

Din manné mild méré gurd dd tdi Aath nahia 
dind véld. 

Tia mda putr dd hiwégd phir jald hi mélé. 

Kéhy d térd guré hai, bachchd mainia dkheundia 

Maia pallé kharch pdié tur pardé sabhati 

Aitthé éhdd pind hai, rahndd kéhet thin 

Maia bhalké tur pardagi paiké lamri rdhia 

a tees mérd gurd hai, mdtd kéi ndl 


Das antirus dtind duniyd té shén, 
Dassé autdr wsaé dé aggé, mata japndi ndm 
Chuhré Kdlak Das d@ majab hai tamdm. 
Jihed Shih kalma parhégd Méhammad dd oh 
Jthré parkagé Bdbd Ndnak dd@ 6h bhi nahia 
Jihré parhengé Bélé pir dé dargdhé pawén. 
Chélé siftda jortdi sab khdl baydn. 
Maa chélé mdi jhagardi, Bachcha kéhrd gurii 
har sangi. 
Kikar duniyd té uss diad 6a béhri rangi ! 
Nach héeé tda man lévda aul kardr kardngf, 
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To seek the midwives. ‘Thos she nsed to Bay, 
‘My time is fully come, the twelfth month 
pow? 
Is past. These things you understand : the 
womb 
With all ita states yon know : come tell me there 
The truth,’ The midwives just to please her 
told 
Her stories. ‘Tell ns now,’ they said, ‘ what 
month 
aoe bathed, You have forgotten quite, Well 
then 
Have you no pains : no pangs have you? No? 
Then : 
Be comforted, you will be happy when 
You beara son,’ She sat in thought all night 
Upon her cot, She said, ‘O Lord, within 
my womb 
What wonder is? All ignorant am I, 
A woman knowing nothing. Only Thou 
Almighty God knowest all. I trost in Thee 
All in ber heart she said, ‘The world is 
strange.’ 
Then Alif Chela spake within the womb. 
‘Oh mother mine, be follower of my guide, 
Disciple of my teacher be, lose not 
This happy time, for if "tis lost to you, 
In vain is consequent repentance. See, 
On your belief depends our meeting.’ ‘Son, 
She said, ‘who is your teacher ? I'l! prepare 
And haste me at the dawn to seek him. 
His village name. Where dwells be? At the 
dawn 
I'll go, and find him thongh the way ba long.’ 
«My guide and teacher Jhaumpri is,’ said he, 
" Believe this, mother. Ten times told he will 
Become incarnate, bringing glory to the world 
In all the ten. His name I will proclaim. 
The faith of Kalak Dis, the Chubra, is 
A perfect faith. If any Shahi read 
Mahammad's creed, an unbeliever he 
ls branded; and if Baba Ninak’s, he 
Shall be rejected ; all that do profess 
The creed of Bala straight to heaven shall go. 
Disciples have compiled his praises.’ Still 
The mother reasons with the Chela, ‘Child, 
What gaide will be our he!per, how will be 
Fecome incarnate ? In what form appear ? 
If this be trae, I will believe, and make 
A firm profession." So disciples wrote 
Lis divers praines. Chela now recounts 


% CY, the note at p, 852, Vol XXXV., 1905, supra, 
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Kam vékhta Rabb dé, mtd, Allah dé béshumdr The incarnations ten. ‘O mother mine 


Pahild autdr deégd phir ndl ri ndl Behold God's works innumerable are. 

Rabb Babd Adam sajjiyd Amma Harva bi nal The first incarnate comes, and with him God 
Na camin demdn af, hai of jal paid Makes father Adam, and our mother Eve. 
Na 6a wélé firishté edn na dargdh rabhdant There was no earth, no sky, but only then 
Na tadéi Baba Adam si, na Hawwod sodni. A pool of water. Angela were there none, 
Té sifat hai Awwalin, di chélé sundad Nor heaven's court, nor father Adam, nor 

Th traé dévti Rabb é dp bandé. A lady Eve.” This is the story true 


Of the Original. Disciple read. 
9. The One True God. 


Tréda déotédn nin Rabb shabd ikhdé Repeat. The Lord Himeelf these three saints 
Apé apaé din dé kalmé parhdé. made. 

Fakti parhé Allah ila, Ishar woah gura i Pandit, He taught them eongs, He gave thus each 
Kalma hi fk dd Ldld pir suadi, a creed. 

Siftdn chélé jirida park ndm sundé. So Faktii said, ‘Allah Ula," and Ishwar said, 
Déétéda kalma parhdéda pug quyré chhatt, ‘Wah Guri save’! only Bala priest believed 
Na tadéa sda majlieda Khudd di eathia In one true God, and worshipped him, Thess 

Nea és vélé ld ai, na divd batt. songs 


Té sahdsan baidyd baithké Rabb 6 apné Discipleshave compiled. They aing his name. 
hatha For six and thirty ages long the creeds 
Ishar Fagti dévté ni Allah Ta'ala gal ih dks These three divinities repeated. Then 


Ik triyd dévtd éaidyd tuhaddd sith There were no great assemblages with God. 
Dhara déi bandké gal ihé fé bagi There was no light, o0 lamp, no wick ; God sat 
OAs Aowé shéala cékhdn chaldli And made with His own bands His throne. 
Fagti té Isher hid Allah dé dni He said 


Oh kéhrd triyd dévtd At bandyd saddd hant. To Fagta, Ishwa, holy ones, ‘I've made 


baat With you, The earth agod I make; that done 
Tainda khabarda, Qddird, tuda oth pant My work is done. Let thore be light in it.’ 
Allah Uks dévtédi aii Bald pir kil jdia He said, ‘The wonder 1 would see.’ But op 
Bald pir wthké chhai adda buldi Spake Fagta, Ishwar, * Who is this whom thou 
Allah mida di; Khair Balé pir eundi A third divinity sssociate 


With us hast made? Has he, repeating hymns 
For ages six and thirty worshipped thee ? 

All things are known to thee, Almighty One.’ 
God brought the gods, the three, to BAld priest, 
Who rose, and six times worshipped, ‘ Peace 


to thee, 
© manof God.’ Thissaid the Lord. ' Peace be" 
Traé dévté Rabb mé Kits ikat thé, Said Bali priest, ‘to all the world.’ So brought 
Dhard dés bandké kull dlam vaseé, The Lord these three together. Soa god 
Ambar kha (ikdund na sangal rased The earth He wade, a habitation fit 
Téré nag vich lawad wir ilahi vassd, For all His creatures. Lo, the sky He hung 
Chutki chutki khdl di Rabb Aath phardt Without ropes and chains; the stars were 
Méhammad 4 Babd Ndaak déda Aéthda vagd placed 
Pit gahrd hi gayd nishdni na Gi, Like jewels in the sky, that God's bright light 
Na de vélé Granth si na Qurdn kitd) bandi. Might dwell within them, Then o pinch of 
Kam dékths Rabé dé, odri Bald pir di di dust | 
Galléa kardd jal dé nd Balé pir dd nér. The Lord put in Muhammad's hand, and then 


Chhatti jug kitt buagad, ti gduah hat jartir. In Baba Niionk's, but they threw it down, 
Odd mainda das dé bhda j6 bhagat! wich pfyd pearing thus no sign 
qustir. Appeared. There was no Granth nor yet Qorém, 





Madad méri dund Khwdja hajir. 
Tad pial tf jam gayd phir echad bil 
Bialé pir thdk chhinkiyd dhari éhar pair 
Tad Béla pir gayd dargahé gadur, 

ChE4 aiftda jéridas wahia bai gust, 
Kdlak Das 96 khaké, Ab baithd dilgte 
Tkeé mda dd chungiyd sf bah gidi nir, 
Duntyd 6 héé me bard baré amir td fagir. 


Aig nahin ral vandiyd karmia dd shir 

Aah Nalak Das ata pair dé dilért, 

Duntyd dvd gaun hai, rival di pAéri, 

Aggé paindd kathin hai chalad rd handéri, 

Camat téri bakkehdnod gal man léti 08 mért. 

Kijak Dde akhé Rabb mii, mérd if corband, 

Vasdédi ghardi vichéa mikaldt phér khair té 
kitrand, 

Mérd kaut din léigd, mati hi baithd arband. 

wdlak Dds gailda kitidn Rabb nd! litké mas 


land, 
Ti kart Allah dd ndm, téra sir mukh Lage. 
Aivia vckA na éhulad kit rauzd bazg¢ 
Titrd tuk mitli df maniy!, dorgdh ide agge.. 
lthrd manné sidy adi, Aar shakhé phal laggé. 
Adlak Déa rdyi héké, laggd jag richdi, 
Sarf mon siénd kale dd dén. 
Hird, lil, jawdlir 647 kif na ani baydin, 
Chabbé laggé chand’é nid kindri 12 shin 
Edlak Dds kitd dan tf laggd sfAnd thda 
Mlifé CAEL mda phir tndm banda 


Child siftda jirida, ecb EAM bayde 
Alifé bi dil nl du'd 6 kahdit. 
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But, see, comes Bali's turn. "T'was Bale’s soul 
Addressed the water. ‘Ages thirty-six 
1 worshipped God. You are my witness. Speak, 
Was there a time when I Jacked faithfulness ° 
Come help me now, O Kbwija,’ Sudden then 
The pinch of dust all in the water clear 
Took shape — the water surface’ clothed itself 
In preen, 
Yes, Bala, priest, cast forth the pinch of duat. 
And lo! the earth appeared. So Bali, priest, 
Was high exalted in the court of heaven. 
Disciples wrote these storie true. Now turn 
To Kilak Das, who ate the cow. He sat 
Apart in sadness, ‘I have anoked the breast 
Of her who was their mother dear and mine. 
Her bosom was my rest as theirs. Many rich 
41nd many poor have been, but never one 
Has borne the consequences of the deeds 
That others wrought.’ But God thus comforts 
him, 
‘The world is fleeting: like w fortune told 
It comes and goes. The way to beaven 
rongh, 
And in the darkling night you travel. Still 
Thy followers I will save — my word is sure,’ 
Then Kilak Das addressed the Lord, ‘Alas! 
Provision now for me there's none. A man 
Cast ont am I. From me none alms will take, 
For only they give alms who honses own.’ 
Sach speech had Kalak Dia with God. ‘Con- 
The Lord, e'en to the sacrifice of life. 
Be not deceived — the white-washed tomb ix 
Valo 
While thy hands fall of dust adored will be 
Within the court of heaven. The righteous 
man 
Is likes tree whose every branch bears fruit.’ 
So Kilak Das in gladness offered pifts, 
Of gold be gave a mauod and one-fourth more 
To top the flag, and diamonds rare so bright 
With rabies red, and jewels rich in tale 
Tnpnumerable. Tassels hong in state 
Adown the flag, embroidered rich with gold. 
So rich a gift gave KAlak Dis, wherewith 
He benntified the place of prayer, The priest 
Was Alif Chela, Alif preyed the prayer 
Appointed thus by God. Disciples sang 
These songs, compiling them in full, The 
The story, Alif heartily recites, 


(Te be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


LACHCHHAN EBAJAON KE; OB, THE SIGNS OF BOYALTY IN BAJAS, 


Hukm agiyfon ko khat mtn Hkhé ; 
JamAband! sijb farq s? rakkhé. 

Kigab-dost daurah karé, bir bir, 
Siffdt ef bolé, nA ho gul ba khilr. 


IL. 


Fans, sarfp, bugh, mia, mor att! gidb bhanijl. 
Jugal kig. Gun dbaré ten gun béine lijé. 


Girt pars ho pldwiké, (ék dijé bob biatir 


Itné lachchhan raj ké, tab pag gaddi pah dbaré, 


I. 


A RAjé should issue bis instructions in writing, 
and must exercise full control over his fnances. 
He should carefully inspect bi kingdom 
throughont, never treat hia subordinates 
harshly, and try to live on amicable terms 


paddy-bird, fish, peacock and vulture. He 


should also learn love and unity from paira of 
crows, 

Those who bare fallen into misfortone must 
be comforted, while the oppressors should be 
punished. 

Only when these qualities are attained by the 
king, should he ascend the throne. 


H, A Eos. 


18 THE CULT OF MIAN BIBI PHALLIC? 
Tux article (ante, Vol. XXXIV. p. 125) on the 


cult of Miéa Bibl, which flourishes in the 


Hoehiirpur District. of the Paij&b, is not easily 
explained, In his Settlement Report on the 
District Mr, Coldstream says that the image of 
the Mida isnude, but in the onlytwocharma which 
I have been able to secure from Hoshifirpur the 


Miia and his two wives are all represented as 


fully clothed. In charm No. 1] the Milin certainly 
wears 8 turban and sppears to be fully clothed. 
He is squatting on a couch and smoking his 


Augga, ‘The wife onthe right seems to be holding 


a fan. This charm is rudely stamped on a thin 
piece of silver and is considerably worn, 80 that 
it is difficult to conjecture what the objects above 


and near the heads of the figures are intended | 





Charm No, 2 is of a more recent type — or is 
at least newer and stamped from a better die. 
The Mian is standing tp, smoking a Augga, and 
wearing apparently a cap. Bofh his wives are 
fanniny bit. 

That the colt is in ita origin a phallic one 
IT have myself no doubt, but a perusal of the songs 
published in the article above referred to may not 
leave that impression on every reader's mind, and 
it is impossible to be certain as the songs cannot 
be eaid to really prove anything. I have failed to 
trace any precise parallel to the cult in d’ Alviella's 
Migration of Symbols, in Mr, Rendell Harris’ 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins, or im Dulanre's Der 
Dipinilés Genfratrices. 


to be. Below and on the left is conventional H. A. Ross. 
ornamentation,” | 15th August, 1906. 


1 “Among the lower class of Musalndna, such as Gijars, and perhaps among the women of the villages generally, 


the worship or propitiation of Mika Bib! iscommon, The Miia Bibl, the old man and his 


[two] wives, is 


represented on silver charms worn on the person, asa nude male figure attended by two females, | a 
w fan (chaurf) over him, the other filling bis tobacco pipe (hugga).” Sos exteneh in Barth Sadion Wotes und Quirton 


§ 3 of Vol. IY. 


fudian Antiquary. 


CULT OF MIAN BIBI. 





Charms showing Mian Ribt with attendants, 
worn by devotees, 


H. A. ROSE, C.6, . Ww. GRIGGS 
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Fesrvary, 1907.) JINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS. 4a 
HINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS, 
BY H. A. BOSE, 
( Continued from Vol, XXXV. p. 252. ) 
Ill. — Tho Twenty-two Tikas of Junga (Koeénthal), near Simla, 

pt ge State of Keénthal is ono of the Simla Hill States in the Pafijib, and its capital, Jungi, 

so called after the god of that name, lies only a few miles from Simla iteclf. Besides the 
-nain territory of the State, Keénthal is over-lord of five feudatory States, riz., Kot, Thedg, 
Madhin, Gind and Ratésh, Excluding these States, it comprises six detached tracts, which 
are divided into eighteen pargands, thua:— , 

I. — Southern tract, comprising ten pargands:— (1) Fig, (2) Khilasht, (3) Tir. Mahasd, 
(4) Dhardch, in Figa tahstt ; (5) Ratésh, (6) Kardli, (7) Jat, (8) Paralf, (9) Thajok, (10) Kalanj 
in Junga fadsil, : 

If. — Northern tract, which includes four pargands -— (11) Shill, (12) Matiina, 
(13) Rajina, (14)? Matiins, in Fig tahsil, 

Ill, — Pargand Riwin, and IV, — Pargand Pionar, forming Réwin tahsfl, 

V.— Pargand Rimpor, and VI.— Pargand Wikna, in Junga tahsfl, 

The three fafsils are modern Revenue divisions, but the a2 Parganas are ancient and 
correspond in number to the 22 {ikfis, which are described below. It does not appear, 
however, that each pargand has its fkd and the number may be a mere coincidence. The 
fondness for the Nos. J2, 22, 82, 42, 52, &c., in the Panjab, and, indeed, throughout India, 
is well-known, and goes back at least to Buddhist times, 

The Simla Hill States form a network of fendal states with dependent fendatorics 
subordinate to them and the juriadictions of the local godlings afford a striking reflection of the 
political conditions, forming a complex network of cults, some superior, 8ome subordinate. 
To complete the political analogy, the godlings often have their warirs or chief ministers and 
other officials. Perhaps the best illastration of this quast-political organisation of the hill cults 
ia afforded by the following account of the 22 fikas of Junga. At ita head stands Jun gi's new 
eult. Jongi, it should be observed, is not the family god of the Raja of Keénthal, That 
function is fulfilled by the Dévi Tara.™ 


The Cult of Jungs.* : 


Legend. — The Raja of Kotlthr had two sons, who dwelt in Nidaun., On the accession 
of the elder to the throne, they quarrelled, and the younger was ex pelled the State. With afew 
companions he set out for the hills and soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they sought 
a suitable site for residence, and found a level place at Thagwa in the Kit] State. Next morning 
the Mlié, or ‘prince,’ set out ina palanguin, but when they reached Sanjauli, his companions 
found he bad disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a déotd, returned to Thagwi, where 
they sought him in vain. They then took service with the people of that part, One night a man 
went ont to watch his crop and, resting beneath a kémid tree, heard a terrible voice from it cay, “ lest 
I fall down!" Panio-stricken he fled home, bat another man volunteered to investigate the business and 
next night placed a piece of silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner. 
When he beard the voice, he rejoined “‘come down," whereupon the tree eplit in half and ont of it a 
beautifal image fellon to the silk cloth, This the man took to his home and placed it in the Upper 

4 An aecount of this will be found in Appendix I., attached to this paper. 

™ [The family likeness of the legends connested with these bill deities of the extreme North of India to thoes 
connected wiih the “ devils" of the Tuluras on the West Coast, vory far to the Bosth, is worthy of comparison by 
the student, Goo Devil Worship of the Tuluvas, ants, Vols. EXIU.—XEXVI., 169i—1897.— En.) 
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storey, but it always came down to the lower one,so he sent for the astrologers, who told him the 
image was that of a déofd who required a temple to live in. Then the people began to worship the 
image and appointed a chéld, through whom the god said he would select a place for his temple. So he 
was taken round the country, and when the news reached the companions of the Nidagn prince they 
joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, Bojiri, Thong, and Koti in 
succession, and indeed in every village he visited, until he reached Nidaun, where the Raja, his 
brother, refused to allow any temple to be built, as he already had a family god of his own named 
Jipir. Jung, the new god, said he would settle matters with Jipir, and while the discussion was 
going on, he destroyed Jipiir’s temple and all its images by lightning, whereupon the R&jié made 
Junga his own deity and placed him in a house in his darddr. 

Jipir is not now worshipped in Kednthal, all his old temples being used as temples of Jung’ 
who is worshipped in them. Nothing is known of Jiptir, except that he came in with the ruling 
family of Keénthal.** He appears to have been only o jathérd or ancestor. Jongd has another 
temple at Pojarli, near Jungi, to which he is taken when a jag is to be celebrated; or when an 
heir-apparent, ‘ fikd,’ is born to the Réja,on which occasion a jdgrd is performed. On other occasions 
the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in this temple. The ritual is that observed in 
a ShiwalA and no sacrifice is offered, There are 22 tikis or “sons” of Jungi. None of 
these can celebrate a jd@g or observe a festival without permission from the Jungé temple, and such 
permission is not given onless all the dues of Jungf’s temple are paid, Thus Junga is regarded 
as the real god and the others are his children, . 

The following are the 22 fikas of Junga :— 





1. Kalsar, | 12, KEnulthl. 

2. Manint. 18. Dhainin, 

$. Kanai. 14. Dim. 

4. Dao Uhand. 15. Raita. 

5. Shanétl. 16. Chinani. 

6. Mabinphé. 17. Gann, 

7. Tir. 18. Bija. 

8. Khatéshwar. 19. EKiisheli Deo. 

9, Chadéi. 20. Bal Deo. 
10. Shanéi and Jaa. | 2]. Rawal Deo, 
11. Dhiri, 22. Kawili Deo. 


1. The Cult of Ealaur. 

Legond. — A Brahman once fled from Kulli and settled in Dawin, a village in pargand 
Ratésh. There be incurred the enmity of a Kanét woman, wit) put poison in his food. The Brihman 
detected the poison, but went tos spot called Bang& Pani, where there is water, in Déran jangal, 
and there ate the food, arguing that if the woman meant to kill him she would do it sooner or later 
and so died, invoking curses on the murderess, His body disappeared. In the Garhal-kl-Dhir nlite 
was a Sakhal plant. One day « Brahman of Gariwag observed that all the cows used to go to the 
plant and water it with their milk, so he got a spade and dug up the bngh, He found under it 
a beantifal image (which still bears the mark of his spade) and took it home, When he told the 
people what had happened, they built a temple for the idol, and made the Brihman its pujdri. Bat 
the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the Brihman, who had died of the poisoned food, 
began to inflict disease upon the Kanéte of tho place, go that sereral families perished. ‘Thereupon, 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to protect them from the image. Two 
Kantts of the pargend, Dhéll and Chandi, were famed for their courage and strength, and so they 
were sent to Liwi and Palwi, two villages in Sirmir State, disguised as fagtrs, and thence they 

™ Novertholess Ju the family go Baja of Kot eat 
seme Tarerthales Sung isob. the family god of the Bijte of KetaQtel. A somewhat vimilar Veread will Wy 
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tole an Mfh-Bhéjdwdle, ‘eight-handed,’ image of Devi, which they brought to Dhawar in Ratésh, 
The people met them with music and made offerings to the stolen image, which they took to Wailin, 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kalaur, The plague also ceased. The people 
of one village, Gharéj, however, still affect Kalgur. | 


3, The Cult of Manant. 
Manin! is MahAdéo, and is so called because his first temple was on the hill of Manin. 


Legend. — A Brihman of Parill, in the Jamrit pargand of the Patiila bill territory, a pujari 
of Deri Dhar, and others, went to bay salt in Mandi, and on their way back, halted for the night in 
Mahiin Nig's temple at Mihin inthe Sukét State. The Erahman and the pujdri, with some of the 
company who were of good caste, slept in the tample, the reat sleeping outside, The pdjdrf wasachéla 
of the god Dharto, at that time a famous Wéoid, revered thronghout the northern part of the Kednthal 
State. On starting in the morning, a swarm of bees settled on the baggage of the Bribman and the 
pujdri, and could not be driven off, When the party reached Munda, where the temple of Hantmiin 
now stands, the swarm left the baggage and settled on a Aén tree, Here, too, the pujdri fainted and 
was with difficulty taken home, The astrologers of the pargand decided that a god had come from 
Sukét and wished to settle in that part, and that onless he were accommodated with a residence the 
pujdri would not recover, Meanwhile the pujdrf became possessed by the god and began to nod his 
head and declare that those present must revere him (the god), or he would cause trouble, They 
replied that if he could overcome the god Dharto, the y would not hesitate toabandon that god, though 
they had revered him for generations. Upon this ‘a bolt from the blue’ fell upon Dharto’s temple 
and destroyed it, breaking all the idols, except one which was cast into a tank inacave. The pujdri 
then led the people to Mund4, where the bees had gettled and directed them to build a temple at the 
Place where they found ants. Ants were duly found in a eqaare place on Manin hill, and a temple 
built in due course ; but when only the roof remained to be built, a plank flew off and settled in 
Parili. Upon this the pujidri said the temple muet be built there, ag the god had come with 
a Brihman of that place, and so a second temple wae built and the image placed in it, That at 
Mantin was also subsequently completed, and a third was erected at Kitt Dhar. The cult also 
spread to Nala, in Patidila territory, and to DBhajji State, and temples were erected there. The 
Brahmans of Parali were appointed Bhdjkts and the pujdrfe of Koti Dhit puydris of the god. 
Meanwhile the image of Dharto remained in the tank into which it had fallen. Tt is anid that a 
man used to cook a rit (a large loaf) and throw it into the water as an offering, requesting the god 
to lend him utensils, which he needed to entertain his guests. This Dharto nsed to do, on the 
condition that the utensils were restored to the pool when done with. But one day the man borrowed 
40 and only returned 95 plates, and since then the god has ceased to lend his crockery. Beside the 
god's image is another, that of a dir or spirit, called Tonda. Tonda used to live at Paralt in a cave 
Which was o water-mill, and if anyone visited the mill alone at night he used to become possessed hy 
the afr, and, onless promptly attended to, lose his life. But once the pujdrt of Maniinf went to the 
mill, and by the help of his god resisted the atternpts of the éfr to possess hint, In fact, he captured 
the éfr, and having Inid him flat on the grind-stone sat on bim, Upon this, the Sir promised to 
obey him in all matters if he spared his life, and so the pudri asked him to come to the temple, 
Promising to worship him there if he ceased to molest people, The dir agreed and has now 
* Separate place in the temple of Maniini, whose wasir he has become, 


&. The Cult of Kanétl. 


Legend, — Alter the war of the M@abhdrata, when the Pandavas had retired to the Badrt 
Nath hills to worship, they erected several temples and placed images in them, Amongst others 
they established Kené¢i in» temple at Kwira, on the borders of Garhwal and Bashahr, and there are 
around this temple five villages, which are still known after the Pandavas. TMdra and Kwiira are two 
of thesé- The people of the former wanted to have a temple of their own, but those of Kwara objected 
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and so enmity arose between them. The Dédra people then stole an image from the Kwara temple, 
but it disappeared and was found again ina pool ina cave. It then spoke by the month of its chéla 
and declared that it would not live at Didra and that the people must quit that place and aecompany 
it eleewhere. So a body of men, Kantts, Kélis and Tiris, left Dodra and reached Dagén, in Eednthal 
Siate, where was the temple of Jipdr, the god of the Raja's family. This temple the new god 
destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his residence. The men who had accompanied the 
ged settled in this region and the eult wi Kanét! prospered. Atcha, « Brahman, was then wasfr of 
Keinthal, and he made s vow that if his progeny increased, he would cease to worship Jiptir and 
affect Kanéti. His descendants soon numbered 1,500 houses. Similarly, the Bhalér tribe made 
a vow to Kandt!, that if their repute for courage increased, they would desert Jipir. 

4. The Cult of Déo Chand. 

Legend, — Déo Chand, the ancestor of the Khanigd sept of the Eanéis, was warir of 
Ke(inthal and once wished to celebrate a jag, 50 ho fixed on an augpicious day and asked for the loan 
of Junga's image, This the pujdris refused bim, although they sccepted his first invitation, and 
asked him to fix another day. Déo Chand could not do this or induce the pujdris to lend him the 
image, so he got « blacksmith to make a new one, and celebrated the jag, placing the image, which 
he named Déo Chand after himeelf,in a new temple, He proclaimed Déo Chand subordinate to 
Jungi, but in all other respects the temple is under separate Management. 

6. The Cult of Shanéti. 

There are two groups of Kanéts, the Painit or Paindi and the Shainti. Owing to some 

dispute with the pujdris, the Shaintis made a separate god for themselves and called him Shand¢l. 
68. Tho Cult of Mahfnpha, 

The Chibhar Kanéts of Jatil pargand borrowed an image of JungA and established a separate 
temple, 

7. The Cult of Tirh. 

Legend, — Tiriiis the god of the Jatik people, who are .s sept of the Bribmans. A Tirh 
Frahman went to petition the Raji and was harshly treated, so he cut off his own head, whereupon his 
headless body danced for a time. The Brihwéns then made an image of Tirh and be is now 
worshipped aa the jath4ra of the Jatiks. 

8. The Cult of Ehatéshwar. 

The Brihmans of Bhakar borrowed an image of JongA and built a seperate temple for it 
ata place called Koti, whence the god's name. 

The Nawawan sept of the Kan@ts brought this god from pargend Ratésh and built his 
temple at Chardl, whence the god's name. 

10. The Cult of Shanti and Jaa. 

Jong’ on his birth made a tour throngh the Keénthal territory, and, having visited Shaint 
and Jad villages, ordered temples to be built in each of them, BShantl is subordinate to Jung, 

and Jad to Shanét. Both these temples are in the village of Kitt. 


lL. The Cult of Dhird, 


A very ancient god of tke Jai pargand of Keinthal. All the samfnddrs, who affected 
Dhirt, died childless. The temple is finnnced by the Rijis and the god is subordinate to Junga. 


12. The Cult of EKalthi, : 
The Chibbar sept of the Kanéts affect this god. His temple is at a place called Kawilath, 
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13. The Cult of Dhantin. 


Legend, — The image of this god came, borne on the wind, from Nidaun after Jungii’s 
arrival in the country. It first alighted on Jhako and theuce flew to Nédg, where it hid under 
a rice-plant in a paddy-field. When the people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then 
turned their cattle into the fields. Bot all the cattle collected round the plant, from under 
which a serpent emerged and sucked all their milk, When the people found their cows had ron 
dry, they suspected the cowberdess of having milked them, and seta man to watch her. He 
saw what occarred, and the woman then, enraged with the plant, endeavoured to dig it up, but 
found two beautifal images, (they both still bear the marks of her sickle), The larger of these 
two is considered the Raji and is called Dhindi (? from Dhind, rice), and the smaller is deemed 
the wasfr and is called Wano (meaning “tyrant” in the Pahari dialect). This was the image 
which assumed a serpent’s shape and drained the cows. Two temples were erected to these 
images, but they began to oppress the people and compelled them to sucrifice a man every 
day, so the people of the pargand arranged for each family to snpply its victim in turn, At 
last, weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brihman of the Bharobo sept, who induced 
the god to content himself with a human sacrifice once a month, then twice and then once 
a year, then with a he-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every siz months, on the 
ikddshts of Hir and Khitik sudi. The Brihman's descendants are still pujdris of the temple 
and pardhits of the village, and they held Bhiyir free of revenue until Raja Chandr Sain 
resumed the grant. They now hold Sigar in lien of service to the god. 

14. The Cult of Daim.’ 


Dim has a temple in Katian, a village of Phiga éa/si!, and goes on tour every five or ten 
years through Kebnthal, Kuthir, Mahlég, Bashahir, Ko} Kbéi, Jubbal, Khanir, Baghal, Kitt 
and other States. In Sambat 1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rule of the Tuiwars, many 
of whom, alter their defeat by the Chanhins, fled to these hilla, where they atill affect the oult 
of Dim. He is believed to possess miraculons powers and owns much gold and silver. He 
became subordinate to Jungi, as the god of the State. 

15. Ratha, 
This god has a temple in pergana Parill. 
16, ChéAnanna, 
He is the deity of the Doli Brihmans. 
17. Géun, 
The image is that of Jangi, who was established by the Rawal people. 
16. Bija. 

Btjd was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, but as he was in the Kednthal State, he 
became subordinate to Jungé. His real name is Bijléshwar Mahaddo, or Mah&deo the 
Lightning God, and bis temple stand= b-'~ "ori Jbhandni in the Jubbal State. 

Nos, 19, 20, 21 and 23, 
- Regarding No. 19, Kiisheti Déo; 20, Bal Doo; *1, Rawil Déo ; and 22, Kawill Dio, no 
particulars have been discovered. 

It must be understood that the above are not the only culls which prevail in the Kednthal 
State, For instance, fairs called jdt or sdf are observed at Garcn and Bhalawag in this State, 
and, as will appear from the following accounts, other godlings are popular within its borders. 
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I.— The Sat Fair at Garin in Pargandi Ratésh, 


This fair is held on the 29th of Jéth. The images of the Davi Ratésh and Kalwa dfo‘d are 
brought in procession from the temple, where they mre kept, to (aren, 400 or 500 persons 
accompanying them ; and of these some 50 remsin at Gardn for the night, the rest returning home. 
Ry mid-day next day a great crowd of people collects, the men coming in bodies from opposite 
directions, each man armed with a bow and arrow and flourishing a ddngrd ( axe), with » band of 
musicians preceding them. A man in one of these bodies shouts :.— Thadairi ri bhakAd, awau fi 
jhamak lagi t27 ié Aé, 1 hunger for » shooting-match: come, the fnir hes started; Ad, Ad, 
The othera call out Ai Aé in reply. The tune called a fhedoiri is then sung, and matches 
are arranged between pairs of players. One champion advances with his arrow on the string of his 
bow, while the other places himself in front of him, keeping his legs moving, so as to avoid being 
hit, The archer’s object ix to hit his opponent below the knee, and if he succeeds in doing so he 
takes a ddngrd in bis hand and dances, declaring that a lion's whelp was born in the house of his 
father at his home, The man who haa been hit is allowed to sit down for atime to recover from the 
pain of the wound, and then he in turn takes a bow, and placing his hand on his opponent’s shoulder 
says ‘bravo, now it is my turn, beware of my arrow.’ If he hit his opponent he, too, dances in the 
same way, but if he fail his victor dances again crying, ‘how could the arrow of such a jackal hit s 
tiger's cub?’ This goea on until one or the other is beaten, The matches are usually arranged 
between men who are at enmity with one another, The play lasta fortwo days, Sometimes 
disturbances break out. These used to be serious, even resulting in men being killed on either side, 
but nowadays s stop is pat to the play, if a disturbance is feared,by pulling down the déotd's flag, 
when the players desist of their own accord. 

On the third day a goat and two buffaloes, al! males, are sacrificed to Dévi, The latter are 
killed in the same way as those at the Tiirab Fair, but the shambles are at a distance from the temple, 
and two picked men take their stand, one on the road to Figi, the other on that to Ratésh, to 
prevent the wounded animals going towards their respective villages, ns it is believed that it is 
unlucky for one of them to reach either village, and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the 
different parties to keep the animals away from their village, Efforts bave been made to induce the 
people to allow the buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, but the pujdris will not allow this, as 
being the offsprings of Dévi's enemies, they mast be slaughtered with as much cruelty as possible, 
After this rite the people make offerings to Dévi, the money going to the temple fund, while the 
other things, such as grain, goats, 4o., are divided among the pujdris. The chéld of the Dév! then 
begins to nod his bead (&héInd, lit. to play), and taking some grains of rice in bis hand, distributes 
them among the people, saying, ‘you have celebrated my fair without disturbances, and I will protect 
you against all misfortunes throughout the year.” If, however, any disturbance has ocourred during 
the feir, the offenders are made to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the Dévi's pardon, otherwise it is 
believed that some dire catastrophe will befall them, necessitating the payment of o still heavier fine. 
The Dévi passes the night ot the fair, returning to ber temple on the morning of the fourth day. 

II, — Tho Jat Fair, Bhaliwng. 

This fair is held at Bhaléwag on the firstSunday in Hip. There is a legond that a eddhd once 
tired on the Chabal hill. He was famous for his miraculous feats, and was said to be a sidh. He 
built « small temple to Mahidéo on the bill, and established o fair, which was held continuously for 
some years, The offerings made at the temple were utilized to meet the expenses of the institution. 
After the Gurkhi conquest this tract was ceded to the Mahirija of Patiila in the time of Raja 
Raghinith Sain, Once Rand Sensir Sain visited the fair, but « dispute arose, and the Patiala 
officials having used unbecoming words against the Rani, he removed the ling of Mahidéo to bis 

 Tat., * you bonger after archery, come on, ainco you itoh for it.’ TAadairi, fr. thoda, an arrow, eieens 
archery, and one of the tunes or modes of the bill musie is wo called, because it is played at archery meotings. 

1 (See Appendix I., below. ] 
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own territory and established it at Bholdwag, and since then the fair has been held there. It only 
lasts one day. The Raji, with his Rinis, &c., scts out with great pomp to the scene of the fair, 
the procession being headed by a band, and reaches the place abont mid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, and by two in the afternoon the fair is in full swing. The Raji takes his seat on the side 
of a tank, into which people dive and swim. A wild feo is also thrown into it as o scapegoat (4Aét) 
and some people throw money into it as an offering. In the temple of Mahiiddo, Af, grain, and 
money aré offered by the people according to their means. The pujdris of the temple, who are 
Brahmans, divide the offerings among themselves. Worship is performed there daily, and on the 
jankrdnt days Brahmans of other villages come there to worship, On the fair day worship is 
performed all day long, People also give the offerings they have towed. 

There is a logend about this tank, which is as followa: — Once a Brahman committed snicide 
in a Raja’sdaréér, In consequence of this hatiyd (a profane act, especially the killing of a Brahman), 
the Raja became accursed. He tried by all the means in his power to remove the curse, but in 
vain, for df he had a child born to him, it soon died, and though be performed worship and tried 
many charms and smulets, it was all of no avail, An estrologer then told him that as a 
Bréhman-hatiyd had been committed in his darédr, he would never be blessed with a son, unless 
he sank eighty-four tanke at different places in his realm for watering of kine. The Raji 
accordingly constracted eighty-four tanks at different places in the hills from Tajaur to Mattiann. 
Of these tanks some were very fine, and one of them is the tank in question. After making all the 
tanks, the Raji sent for the builder, and, being much pleased with hia work, gave him as « reward 4l 
that he asked for. But people then became envious of the kindness shown to him by the Raji, 
fearing that he would be elevated to the rank of musf#Ath (courtier), and so they told the Raja 
that if the builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the Raja's memory would not be 
perpetuated and that eteps should be taken to prevent this. The Raji said that this was good 
advice, and that, of course, he had already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although he 
tried to satiafy the Raji that he would never make the came kind of tank aot any other place, the 
Raja paid no heed to his entreaties and had his right hand amputated, Thus disabled, the man 
remained helpless for some time, bat having tecovered, it struck him that with bis skill he could 
do some work with his left hand, and he, accordingly, built two temples, one at Japhia Dévi and 
the other at Sidi, both now places in Patiala territory, When the Raja heard of this, he at once 
went to see the temples, and was so delighted with their work that be gave a reward to the builder, 
but at the same time had his other hand cut off, and the man died a few days after. It is said 
that after the making of the tanks, the Raji celebrated a jog on a very large scale, and four years 
after was blessed with a ffkd (son). 

APPENDIX I. 


This Dévi is the family deity of the Raja of Keénthal, and her arrival dates from the advent of 
the Raja's family in this part of the hills, Hor legend is as follows :— Tard Nath, a jogi, who had 
renounced the world and was possessed of miraculous power, came to Tirab to practise austerities. 
He kindled his fire,dAdnd, in the jangle. When rain come, not a drop fell on his citting place (dsan), 
and it remained dry. ‘Hearing of the supernatural deeds of the fagir, the Raji went to visit him. 
The jégt told the Raja to erect a temple to his goddess, Tara Mat, on the hill, and to place ber idol 
in jt, predicting that this act would bring him much good, and that it was only with this object that 
be had taken up his abode on the hill, In compliance with these directions, the Raji ordered a 
temple to be built, in which the jégf Tira Nath placed the Dévi's ido] according to the rules set 
forth in the Hindu Shdstras for asthdpan, ‘establishing an idol.’ The Pato Brahmans, who 
attended the jégi, were appointed pujdrie of the temple. This Dévi bas eighteen hands, in each of 
which ahe holds e weapon, such as a sword, spear, &c., and she is mounted on a tiger, The bill on 
which the jégf resided bad, before his arrival, another name, but it was re-named ‘Tarab after him. 
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‘As the Davi is the family deity of the Raja, she is revered by all hia subjects, and it is well known 
that whosoever worships the Dévi will prosper + this world in all respects, It is aleo belioved that 
she protects people against epidemics, such as cholera and emall-pox, It is likewise believed that 
if the Dévi be angry with anybody, she causes his cattle to be devoured by hyenas. The saminddrs 
of pargands Kalinj and Khusbali have the sincerest belief in the Dévi. Whenever sickness breaks 
ont, the people celebrate jags in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed, Some nine 
of ten years ago, when cholera appeared in the Simls District, some members of the Jungii Darbér 
fell victims to the disease, bat the Raja made a vow to the Dévi, and all the people also prayed for 
health, whereupon the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the death of those who died of it tothe 
[iivi's displeasure. Some four yearsago, and again Inst year, emall-pox visited pargand Kaliinj, bat 
there was no loss of life. Some two or threa years ago hyenas killed nombers of goats and sheep 
grazing in the jungles round Tarab, and the Dévi revealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, 
who promised to celebrate a jag in ber honour, Since then no loss bas occurred. 


Close to the temple of Dévi is another, dedicated to Siva, which was erected at the instance of 


the jégi Tara Bath. The first temple of the Dévi was at Ganpari village in pargand Kbashala, 


This still exists, and the usual worship is performed in it, The Dévi's original’ seat is considered to 
be'Tarab. Her oldest image is s small one. 


There is a logend that Rija Balbir Sain placed in the temple at Tirab an idol made by . 


a blacksmith named Gosain, under the following circumstances : — One Bhawani Dat, a pandit, told 
Raja Balebr Sain that as Tarab was a gacred place he ought lo present an idol to it, which he (the 
pandit) would place in the temple according to the Hindo ritual, and he sdded that the idol would 
display miracles, Accordingly the Raja ordered Gosiwan to make the idol required. The blacksmith 
made an earthen image of the shape suggested to him by the pandif, who told the Raja that while 
the idol was being moulded, he must offer five sacrifices, This the R&ja did not do, and moreover he 
had o brazen image prepared. Imfoediately after the blacksmith had completed his idol, be was 
attacked by » band of dacoits, who killed him with two of his companions, as well as a dog and a cat. 
Thus the five necessary eacrifices were fulfilled, ‘The Raja wes then convinced of the veracity of the 
pandit’s statement snd acted thenceforward according to hia directions. He performed all the 
requisite charities and sacrifices, and, having seated the idol, took it to Tirab, He performed several 
hawana in the temple and placed (asth@pan) the idol in it. ‘This Dévi is the one who is mentioned 
in the Chandfit-Péeht by Markandé Rishi, who killed Mah! Kahdshor.” 


The Fair of Dévi Tard is held ut Tarab in October on the Dargit ashtam!, and lasts for 
th day. On the ‘first naurdtrd, the Bribmans worship Dargii in the temple, and a he-goat ig 
Rant and all his family, sete out from his court £0 as to reach the plain below the temple at ten in 
the morning, and there takes a moal; after which the whole Court goea in procession, preceded by 
a band of musicians, to the temple, which the Raja, with the Rant, evtera at about one tn the 


afternoon. ‘The Raji first offers a gold mohar and sacrifices a he-gont, and each member of his ~ 


{amily does the eame. Everyone presents [rom one to eight annas 'o the bhdjkf and the pujdrf, 
Alter the ruling family has made its offerings, other people may make theirs, and money, fruit, flowers, 
ght and grain are given by everyone according to bis means, The di(jki and the pujdri divide 
he heads of the slaughtered goata, returning the rest of the flesh to the persons who offered them. 
This worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of bull-boffaloca begins. These are presented 
by the R&ji as sankalp oF alms, and taken to « place not far from the temple, where a ecaedl ot 
people surround them with sticks and hatchets in their hands, ‘The pujdrt first worships rats 
animals, making « filak with rice end saffron on their foreheads. Boiling water is then poured on 
animal in turn, and unless each one trembles from head to foot it is not sacrificed. The people 


s0 [This reference {a clearly meant to be classical, and for Mahi Kabishor read Mabistédra. — Ep.) 


_ 
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stand round entreating the Dévi with clasped hands to socept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
shivers it is believed that the Davi has accepted his sacrifice, The people then shont ‘Dévt-jf ki 
Jai, jai,’ ‘victory to the Dévi.’ When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the Dévi, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him with » sword, Then all the low-cnate people, 
each as the Chamirs, Kdlis, Bharos, and Abirs, pursne the animal, striking him with their clubs and 
hatohets and making a great outery. Each buffalo is bratally and cruelly killed in this way, and 
it is considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly as possible, and if the head of any bifalo 
is severed ‘at the first stroke of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is impending, 
and that both the person who inflicts the blow and the one who makes the sacrifice will come to 
harm ijn the course of the ensuing year, the belief being, that as the buffaloes are the children of the 
Davis enemies, it is fitting to kill them in this way.” After this eacrifice, food is offered to the 
Déri, and drti is performed at six in the evening. 

The fair is the occasion of much merriment and even debanchery. Women of all classes attend, 
unless they are secluded (pard# nishin), and those of loose character openly exact aweetmeats and 
money for the expenses of the fair, from their paramours, and put them publicly to shame if they do 
not pay. The plain is a sanotuary, and no one can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the 
Raja, but offenders may be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines being 
credited to the temple fonds, Offences are, however, mostly connived at. There is much drinking 
and a good deal of immorality, with a great many petty thefts. The Raji, with his family, spends 
the night on the site of the fair, The bAdpAt and the pujdri, who, with the bAanddri, receive the 
offerings received at the fair, are Saradt Brahmans of the Rai-Bhit group, while the dAanddrf is 
a Kanét. Brihman girls are alao brought to this temple, where they worship and are fed, and also 
receive money and dachhad (daking).™ 


On the third day of the Dasahri, the is worshipped at 2 p.y., in the darhér, all the 
weapons being first taken out of the arsenal and worshipped, and then all the musical instruments, 
The essential worship is that of the sword and flag, After this the Raji holds a darddr with 
full ceremonial and then visits the temple of Thikurji Lachhmi Narfiyan, whence the image is 
brought in « palanquin, while the Raja walks just behind it, attended by all his officials, in order of 
precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a heap of fuel® is piled at a short 
distance from a green tree, which is adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath 
containing a rapee. The Rija with unsheathed sword goes round the heap, followed by the rest 
of the people, and the heap is then worshipped and set fire to. It is essential that the warir of the 
State should be present at this ceremony, and if he is unavoidably absent, .a representative, who 
wears an iron sanjud, is appointed, and the heap is then fired, The man who cata the wreath on the 
tree in the midst of the burning fire and takes the rupee is considered « hero, and his prosperity 
during the ensuing year is assured. Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark on it is 
placed close by, and whoever hits the mark is deemed lucky, besides receiving a prize from the Raja. 
If no one is able to bit it, the man who represents Haniimiin, and who accompanied the idol, 
smashes the pitcher with his mace, The image is then carried back to its temple with the same pomp 
as before, and a turban is given to the Raja on behalf of the Thikurdwira, while his attendants 
are given bAég and charnamrit.™ ‘Wreaths of flowers are then distributed. Tho festival is believe 
to commemorate the conquest of Ceylon by Rim Chandar, the ancestor of the Réjputs, which was 
accomplished after worshipping Dévi, 

A somewhat similar festival is the Siar Pair held at Knad Ashni:— On the morning of 
the first of Asanj, a barber, baving lighted » lamp in» ¢hal (plate) and madean idol of Ganésh in 
cow-dang, comes to the Raji and his officials and makes them worship the idol. The Raja and 

Mah! Khashwa, Mahisiéiira, who tormented the Divi, was a bull-buffalo, and, when he was killed, bis 
A foe for spiritual service. © The stack is called lankd, 
The water with which the feet of the ido! have been washed, 
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officials then give him presents according to their means, In the afternoon, the Raja gives alma, 
and, accompanied by a procession with band and his Rinis, seta out for Khad Ashnl, The 
‘nhabitanta of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy the tight, Some 
fighting bull-baffaloes, which have been reared for the purpose, are brought to the fair the day 
before and fed up with gi, de. The Raja himeelf rears six or eight buffaloes for this fair, and they 
are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair begins at one in the afternoon, when the he-buffaloea 
are get to fight in pairs, and the person whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the Raja. 
So long as the fight lasts, mmsio is played. 

The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats, &c., among their friends and relatives. Swings 
too are set up and the people revel in drink. They can commit disturbances with impunity, as no 
offenders are arrested on this occasion, Many people from Simla bring haberdashery for sale, and the 
articles are largely purchased by women. At five the people begin to disperse, and the Raja 
returns to his darbdr, About 6,000 or 7,000 persons assemble at this fair, and the Raji distributes 
rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduction ia due to the Raji, and it is not 
held in honour of any particular god, The place where the fight takes place is dedicated to 
the god Badmin. Formerly rams were also made to fight, but now only boll-buffaloes are used. 
Before the commencement of the fight, a rit is given to the god. This rit is made of 5} sérs of 
flour, 5} of gur, and 5} of gii. The flour is first kneaded in starbat of gur and then made into 
« thick loaf, which is then fried in gAf. When it is cooked, it is taken with dhip, tilak, flowers 
apd rice to the place of the god, and after worship has been performed, it is divided in two, 
one piece being left at the temple and the other distributed among the people. 

According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers of the Riji, who 
originally came from Gaur in Bengal and were an offshoot of the Sain dynasty, This 
festival is also observed in that country. It is ssid that the Rajéa of the Sain dynasty were 
the devotees (updsak) of the Dévi, who rejoices in fighting and the sacrifice of bull-buffaloes. 
Although this fiction is not generally accepted, the «tory is told by men of advanced age, and 
the late Raji Malér Sain also ascribed the fair to this origin, It is said that that Biru déota 
+. the wasir of the Dévi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there is a temple of 
the Dévi or Biru. It is also said that the day of the feir is the anniversary of that on which 
Raji Rim Chandar constructed the bridge to Ceylon, and that the fair 1s held in commemoration 
of that event. In the everyday speech of the hill people Bird déota is called Badmin déota. 


APPENDI=< II. 
The Goddess Ath-bhéji of Dharéch. 


Legend.— A Rajd of Kitlthr in the Kangra District, named Jaspil, had two sons. ‘The elder 
sncceeded to the throne, and the younger, in consequence of some dispute, quitted the dominions of his 
brother, went to the hills, and took the name of Gajindar Pil. On Inaving Kowlehr, he broaght with 
him an eight-handed image from the fort of Kangra, and came to Bhajji, where he begot four sons, 
Chit, Chand, Lig, and Bhigi. On his death, these four partitioned his dominions thas: Ohirt 
took the féga of Bhajji, and Chind that of Katt, while Logd and Bhigi received pargand Phigd in 
jdgtr. The descendants of Chip and Chind are to this day the Riniis of Bhajjt and Kot respectively. 
Bhégi married, and three families of his descendants, Marchitak, Phatlk, and Halttak, etill exist in 
pergand Phigt. Légi did not marry, bat became adacoit. In those days the country round 
lint Logi was strong and brave and the Rind could not capture him, At last he commissioned 
Chana? to kill Légd, promising him a reward if he succeeded, but though the Chandl pursued Logi 
for some time, be failed to seize him. Logi had a liaison with » Bribman girl, and one day 


% Chankl is a low caste in the bills: 
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guard, smote off his head and carried it to the Rani, leaviog his body at Hobin Village, but the 
corpse of its own accord went to Dhar, a village surrounded by « rampart and with only one entrance, 
which was closed atthe time. The headless body pushed open the gate, and entered the village. 
When the people caw it all beameared with blood, they were terrified and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find it, At last they discovered 
a stone pindif (an idol having no special shape). On consulting the nstrologers, they were told, that 
Logi had been transformed into » déotd and that they should place (esthdpan) the pindif in a 
temple and worship it ssa god. Then Bhigé and other saminddrs established the eijght-handed 
Devi, which Logi’s father had brought from Kéyléhr, at Kiliyd in Dhiraj village and placed 
L6gi's pingli in the jungle of Dawin. The Brihmans who hadcome withthe Raja of Kétléhr's cons 
were appointed pujdriz of both deities, and it was then decided that Dévi was the superior and that 
Logi was ber subordinate, Shortly afterwards several brazen images of Ligi were made and a 
handsome temple built to him in Bakhég village, where he is daily worshipped. In Dawin hamlet 
be is worshipped once every three years, 


A fair is held at Dévi's temple on the Durgi ashtami day and at that of Ligi on the Saldnd, 
ie, the padranmdsif of Siwan eudi, and at the Diwali in the month of Katak. 


(To b¢ continued.) 





AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, ‘IMAD-UL-MULK (1756-7), 
(Contributed by William Irvine, late of the Bengal Civil Service. ) 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


Next‘ Imid-ol-mulk began to talk about the invasion of the Shih and his own calamities 
at the coming of the Shih to Shihjahinibid, telling the story with all ita details. His account 
was a8 follows :— 

‘IMAD-UL-MULRK’S STORY, 


The daughter of Mir Maniig, son of Nawab Qamar-ud-din Khan, Mohammad Shih’s Wasir, 
was betrothed to me, Then Mir Maniin met his death st Lahor." His widow, by the medium 
ofa woman in the Shih's (the Abdili's) family, with whom she had some sort of relationship 
or connection, wrote a letter to the Shih, setting forth her unprotected condition. The Shah 
was touched and said he would adopt Mir Maniin’s widow os his daughter, He ordered certain 
jagtre to be left in her possession and added some tracts of land as a gift from himself. 


As Mir Maniin’s daoghter had already been betrothed to me (‘Imid-ul-mulk), ber mother 
wrote to me: ‘The feast for the marriage of my daughter remains to be performed. You 
“can either come here [Lihor), or send for us [to Dihli), 80 that this business may be carried 
“through.” But the Begam added that she could not come to Dihli without the permission of 
the Shih. In reply I wrote to ber: “Get permission from the Shah and come yourself to 
Shihjahinabid.'' The Begam submitted this proposal to the Shih, and permission to leave 
Libor baying been granted, she reached Shihjahanabid two years ago. 


In the interval mention began to be made [to mo, ‘Imid-ul-mulk] of tho daughter of 
‘Ali Quli Khin ; and the other matter [of the marriage to Mu'In-ul-mulk'’s daughter] was 





4 Mo‘in-al-malk (Mann) met his death at Labor by o fall or by poison on the 9th ur 10th Muharram, 1167 
HL, Sed or 6th Nov. 178. * Imid-ul-molk is telling the story in 1169 H., according to our author, The real 
date of this interview must have been, however, Jamida If., 1170, end of February, or frat week in Mareh 1787 j 
ate B. M. Oriental MS, Ho 1740, #., 1024-1050. 
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postponed for one year, and I was married to the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khin.” Afters year 
the Begam Sahibah was sent for by the Shah; and repestedly his letters arrived summoning 
her, The answer she wrote was: “I came to Shihjahinabid to see about the marriage of my 
“ daoghter, Two years have elapsed while I have been sitting and waiting here and Ghiyaz-nd- 
‘(din Khan [#. ¢., the person speaking, riz.,' Imid-ul-mulk] has never carried out the ceremony- 
“Nay, he ison the point of making his first marriage with the danghter of "Ali Quli Khan, 
“ the Bix-fingered, the Daghistini ; and her mother was a singing woman.” 


In reply to this letter the Shih sent me an angry letter, and over and over again forwarded 
preremptory orders for the Begam to return to his Court While this was going on, I had 
married “Ali Quli Khan's daughter, and on this account the Begam Sihibah was to some extent 
ill-disposed towards me. More than once she wrote to the Shih that she had been involved in 
all these complications, yet up to that date her daughter had never been married, “* but was still 
“seated solitary at home.” 


The Shah, upon the representations of the Begam Sibibab, was greatly incensed against 
mein hin heart. When the Shah drew near to Dihli and was encamped at Shihdarrah,"" 
I sent for Nawab Najib Khiin, and said : “We must deliver ons battle against the Shah.” His 
answer was: “Pay me this day two krors of rupees, cash down, and I will fight.” I replied : 
“ Nothing is due to you by the State for your arrears and pay, seeing that im liquidation of your 
“claims 1 have handed over to you more than one half of the territories, At a day's notice 
gehence can I produce such a eum of money ? This claim that you have announced is 
“« jneonsistent with your loyalty as a sabject.” 


Najib Khin and his followera raised « tumolt and for o whole day barred exit from and 
ingress to my house, and pressed for payment of the above sum. Then, keeping the fact a secret 
from me, Najib Khin appointed one Rasil Khan, Afghiin, as his agent, and sent him to the Shah's 
camp, Where he was to act under the auspices of Jabin Khan, the Shih's general-in-chief. That 
very same day @ letter in the most cordial terms came from the Sbah, inviting Najib Khan to 
his camp. 


At midnight Najib Khan came out of INhli and marched off with his troops to the Shah's 
camp, where he was presented through Jahiin Khan and obtained a regal khila’t (set of robes). 
I saw that in the realm of Hind there was no defender, I was left alone, “driven off from 
“that side, and on this side, left forlorn,” exposed to dishonour and to death, Thus it seemed 
best to let come what come might, and go off in person to the Shah, When it was one watch 
(three hours) before dawn, without informing any of my people, but taking my life in my band, 
1 got on to my horse, and, followed by four attendants, an hour and a half after sunrise I reached 
the tent of the chief minister, where I diemonnted. The chief minister was most kind and took 
me to his arms. Then he called for breakfast for me. In every way he tried to comfort and 
reassure me. One of the family of the chief minister was related to my mother, and this lady, 
who was then travelling with bim, heard of my arrival, and, following custom, sent out some one 
to ask how I was. 


This conversation ended, the chief minister went away to see the Shih and reported that 
‘Imid-ul-mulk Ghiyie-ud-din Khan, the Wasir of Hindistan, had left the capital and had 
reached his (the chief minister's) tent al) alone, and was stopping there. He was waiting for 
permission to kiss the threshold of the Heaven-exalted Court. 

{ Her name was Ganni Begam and ber mother was a dancing-girl A translation of one of ber poems ia to: 
found im VoL I. of Sir William Jones’ works. Her tomb is at Nirabad, sinty-three alias Bose at ean 
bears the short inscription, ‘ah, gham-i-Ganna Beyam’ (1169 H., 1756). "Alas! weep for Ganni Begam.” 

Qn the loft bank of the Jamnah, just opposite to Dib. 1 ds Gn aa randah, wa os ina mandah, 
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An order issued: “Let him be brought.” I went, and I saw that Najib Khin, and Jahan 
Khiin, and five other commanders were standing there with folded hands, .As my offering 
I produced five gold coins, and as jewelled amulet, having mounted on it a diamond of 
great price. 


The Shah said: “Art thou Ghiyie-ud-din Khin?” L[replied: “Iam he; a sinner and 
‘+ tranagreasor.” Hesaid: ‘Thou wert Wastr of Hindistin, wherefore foughtest thou not with 
“meP" Ireplied: “The Amir-ul-umari of Hindistin was Najib Khin. Behold, here he 
“ig present before the Shah's throne. T said to him: ‘We onght to fight one battle.” He paid 
“no heed and, without reporting to me, left Dihli and was honoured by adm ission tu this Exalted 
«(Qourt. Except this noble there was within the realm no other renowned ¢ ommander having an 
“army. Thus, where waa the army I conld lead into battle ?” 


The Shih ssid: “It is two years since [sent to-you the daughter of Mir Mani, under 
“her mother’s charge, co that she might be married to you. Up to thisday you have not been 
“ married to her. Repeatedly have I sent for the Begam of Mir Manig, she being my adopted 
“ danghter, and yet you never sent ber tome, Over and above this neglect, you made your first 
“ marriage with the daughter of ‘ Ali Qali Khin, whose mother was a dancing-woman, and yet 
“you failed to carry out my orders.” 


I replied: “The Begam of Mir Maniig caused me to record a written oath, sworn to upon 
“ the back of the Qurin, and tock it away with her. It wag to the effect that after I had 
“married her daughter | would never marry another wife. Now,-the daughter of ‘Ali Quli 
“Khin had equally become betrothed to me, but when ‘Ali Quli Elin died, Shoja'-nd-daulah 
# had endeavoured to get the girl for himself, Thus I was forced to consider my reputation 
“and dignity and name, which were at stake; so I entered into my first marriage with her and 
“thus avoided the breaking of the oath that the Begam Sibibah had forced me to write ont.” 


Upon this the Shih said: “ Intigim-nd-daulah (son of Qamar-nd-din Khin) has-filed before 
“me, through my ‘argbeg’, Barkhirdir Khan, an agreement under his own seal, offering two 
“krore of rupees on condition that charge of the office of Wacir in Hindistin is made over to 
“him, The rescript conferring the office of Wartr in India bas been written out, and only 
“ awaita the seal of my Waztr, If thou agreest to one kror of rupees, thon shalt be maintained 
“aa before in that office.” 


I said: “This slave could not lay his handa even upon one lakA of rupees. Whence 
‘oan I produce a kror ?™ Ho (the Shih) answered: “ Thon canst bring it from Shihjabanabad.”" 
T represented: “TI could not collect a kror of broken pebble-stones- there. What chance,. 
“then, of getting rupees P’’ He replied ; ‘* How mach treasure hast thon stored in thy honse ?” 
I said: “Fourteen thousand rapees in cash, two thousand seven. handred gold ocoing, and 
“four lakAa worth of jewels, silver Vessels, and go-forth. I£ it be so directed, [will send for 
“them this-day, and deliver them-over to His Majesty's officials.” 


On this occasion a slight smile passed. over the Shih’s face,and-he said to Shih Wali Khin,. 
his chief minister :* This is the Wastr of Hindistin and you, too,aroa Wastr. Take him to: 
“your quarters and persuade him. If he agrees to a ror of rapoes, then make out the rescript 
“for the Wrartr'’s office in his name, and maintain. him in his old postion.’ He presented me 
with robes of hononr of the Qissilbish style, six pieces in number, and a jewelled aigrette-- 
holder, with a plume of feathers; then dismissing me, sent me away with his Masfr, 

Upon this- we came back to the chief minister's tent, He pressed me to the- utmost, and 
said the rescript appointing Intigim-ud-daulah to be Waozir of Hind wasalready mado ont ; 
onl= his. (the chief minister's) signature and seal remained to: be: attached. Any sam that 
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I chose to promise he would get agreed to, and then would have the order made out in my 
name. “As the Shih and I too” (be added), “on account of Mir Manin, sre inclined in 
“heart towards you, we bave made some delay in impressing the seal on the resoript for 
“ Intigim-nd-daniah.” 


I replied that absolntely I could not think of taking or attempting the Wartr-ship in 
a State where there was no army and notreasure. Nor had I any power of laying bands upon 
a lakA of rupees. True kindness and condescension would, in my case, consist st this junctare 
in excusing me from such an undertaking. Under no conditions could I accept the office. 


The chief minister once more went to the Shih and made a representation of the case, 
Then and there the rescript for the office of Westr was completed in the name of Intigim-nd- 
daulah; and it was sent off to him at Shibjshinabad by the hands ofa masagcht, Intigiim-nd- 
daulah reeled with excitement, and ordered the kettle-draums to be beaten in honour of his 
appointment as W'astr, 


Two daya afterwards the Shih entered Shihjahindbad. Five hundred horsemen were set 
apart to look after me and bring me with them. That same day, that on which the Shih 
entered Dihli, he gave an order that the danghter of ‘Ali Quli Khim should be marched away 
from Shihjahinabad and taken to Balkh. Accordingly, that very day their march began and 
their camp was pitched at the town of Badli. 


At the time of afternoon prayer the Shah ssid to me+ “ This mght the marriage core- 
‘‘ monies of Mir Manin's daughter will be celebrated in my presence. ‘Go away now, and when 
“one watch of the night has passed, be ready for this business in accordance with your own 
“‘gustoms, and appear then in my sudience-hall.” At the same moment he sent notice to the 
widow of Mir Manin. 


When one watoh of the night had gone by, 1 appeared at the appointed place. Then, with 
his own auspicious band, the Shih applied Aenna to my palms, and caused the ritual of 
marriage to be carried out in his own presence. He said: “ From this time I have taken you as 
‘my son; in every way let your heart be at reat.” Hoe conferred on me a gift of 5,000 rupees 
and two shawls he had worn himeelf. For this 1 made him my acknowledgments. Then 
L sent to the Begam 5,000 rupees on account of the Unveiling of the Bride. The Shab said + 
“To-night remain where you are, you are 8 bridegroom.” Then he was pleased to hononr his 
own sleeping apartment. 


The same day there came to the Shih » petition from Rajah Siraj Mall Jij, to this effect. 
“This faithfal one is a slave and » servant of your government, I entertain noideas but those 
‘of snbmission and obedience. My hope from your mercy and grace is, that should an order 
‘\ of the Shah secure the honour of issuing, I will place grass in my month and an axe npon my 
“neck, and attend to kiss the Threshold, whereby my head will be raised from among my |peers 
‘as high as the Seventh Heaven.” 


The order of the Shah was: “Let it be written —‘ Why delay for the issue of an order, if 
“he is.a tras subject of the Empire, let him appear and attend our audience." Considering 
the offer of Siraj Mall to be bend fide, the Shih went off to his sleeping quarters and retired to 
reat. 


When one watch of the night was left before daybreak, the Shah arose and entered his 
oratory, and until the time came to say the morning prayers busied himeelf in reading 
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completion of the morning prayers, he entered the Hall of Public Audience and took his seat 
upon the throne, At one and o half hours after sunrise the emperor of India appeared, 
and they gave formal audience together, seated upon ore throne. 


The Shib ordered Intigim-ud-daulah to be sent for, so ‘that they might that day collect 
Trom him the first instalment of one kror of rupeee. A goneral order was given to the 
nasagehis (a sort of military police) to visit the honses of the other nobles, — above all, that of 
Mir Jomlah, Sadr-ng-sudiir, who bad o treasure-house containing trays upon trays ful! of 
gold, — and bring in them and their gold. 


In fine, from that moment a strange uproar prose within the city, and cries reached the 
ar everywhere of “Bring gold! Bring gold!" An exceeding fear fell upon the dwellers 
in Shibjahanabad, 


The widow of Mir Maniin sent a message to me: “At this time the nesagchis have not 
“given one moment's grace to Intigim-nd-daulah bat have carried him off to the andiance. 
“A wooden triangle (chobhae gaiichi) haa been erected with a view to pa nishment ; and the 
“Shah has said that this day one tror of rupees, according to agreement, being one instalment, 
“most be collected, If.this is not done, he will issne an-order for a beating with sticks." 


On ‘hearing these words J hastened off to the Hall of Public Audience, and, making my 
‘obeisance to the Shih and to my own Sovereign, I remained standing in my due place. I saw 
that what the Begam Sahibah had said was quite troe. Intigiim-nd-danlah, his face white as 
sheet, waa standing close to the triangle. In.a short time the Shih would have logt his temper 
and flown into 4 rage. 


‘Going close up ‘to Intizgim-nd-danlah, I -smid softly: “ What is ‘the source whence you 
“thought of getting the money?" He anid: ‘‘By asking for time and forming plans; at 
“this moment, beyond this one ring that I bave on my finger, I have not control over even one 
“rupee.” Hearing this appalling reply, my heart sank within me; and I concluded that 
“of a troth, this man has not-the power of paying in even s few thousands of rupees. This 
“day sees the end of the honour of the house of us Terinis! Whatever force and torture may 
“be used to this man, will, all of it, in the jndgment of the common people, be attributed to 
“ will say I had planned that he should be either disgraced or slain,” 


Therefore, in the moat abject manner, I laid my bead et the foot of the Shih’s throne, and 
said: "May I be thy sacrifice! May I be the averter of thy misfortunes! This dignity and 
“ honoar of the Turinis, of eo many years’ standing, — alas ‘that in the days of a Shih equal in 
“dignity to Sulaiman, they should be reduced to entire nothingness! and should become 
“a Ianghing-stock to the Irinis! I rely upon the graciousness of the Shihan Shab, that as an 
“alms-offering upon his blessed head, they may be preserved from dishonour and granted 
“ pardon.” 


The Shah ssid: “This day will I have the money; I have heard that in the house of 
“ Qamar-ud-din Khin there lie stored twenty krors of ropees ; and out of this scenmulation this 
“son of his has covenanted to pay two Erors. I relinquished part, bat this day | mean to 
“realize one kror, be it by gentle means or by torture. Let the position of the treasure-store 
* be pointed ont; or, if not, I will order » bastonading.” 
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Intigim-ud-daulah spoke: “* Whatever treasure there was, my father caused to be buried 
“within his mansion. The widow, Shu‘lalipiri Begam knows about it.” Forthwith the 
Shah ordered the Begam to be produced. Unable to resist, the poor Begam came to the Hall 
of Public Andience in s woman's libter with a dirty cloth: thrown over it. There the Shih 
screened off an enclosed space, and called the Begam to his own presence. He said to her = 
“Thou art asa sister to me; nor do I wish to shew any disrespect to the family of the 
“sovereigns of Taimiir’s line, or to that of their chief minister; you should give up their 
treasure.” 


The Begam- was shaking and’ trembling all over,and qaite unable to return any answer. 
An order was given that if the woman did not tell where the money was, iron nails were to be 
driven in underneath the nails of her hand. On hearing these words the poor cresture lost her 
senses and felldown ina fit. Then Intigim-od-daulah and I were called to the presence. The 
Shah said; ‘Carry this woman away and place her on one side, Find outexactly where the: 
“store of money is.” 

To make a long story short. After a short time the Begam recovered her senses and said: 
“Tam not able to specify the place where the treasare is. Only this mach I know, that what- 
“ ever there is of it ia buried within a certain mansion,” This statement 1 reported to the Shah. 
He directed that the Begam be carried to that spot. One hundred axe-men and twenty 
nasagchis. were placed on the duty of seeing the ground explored and recovering the treasures. 
from it. 


Thus, for six. hours the earth was excavated, and at the end of that time the treasure wae 
hit upon, When it bad been counted, it was found to amount to sixteen lakhs in coin. 
A report was made to the Shih that this amount of buried tressore had been disinterred.. 
Since, according to Persian reckoning, one lakh is 30,000 rupees, while by Indian rules 100,000 
rupees are called one lakA, the Shih, following mentally the Persian mode of account, under 
stood that something about one kror of rapees, more op less, had been seized.*” 


After the recovery of this money, the- Shih pardoned all the transgressions of Intizim-nd- 
daulah and conferred on him robes of honour os Wastr, and uttered many apologies in 
connection with Sha‘lahpiri (Begam). Ont of the money found he presented ten thonsand 
rupees to the Begam. A general order was given that not asonl should slay, plunder, or oppress- 
within the city of Shihjahinibid. The Shih rose and retired to his sleeping apartments. 


On that day the alaves-and camp-followers.of the Shih had gone ont, by way of foraging. 
towards Faridabad to bring.in water and grass.” It so chanced that Kuowar Juwiahir Singh, 
son of Siraj Mall, Jif, and Shamsher Babidor,™ Marbat(sh, and Anti Mankher, Marhatfah,. 
were about that time at fort Ballamgadh with five to six thousand men, They issued from 
the Ballamgadh fort and,.coming upon the foragers, took them unawares, attacked them, and 
drove away one hundred and fifty horses, while some fifty to sixty of tha men were killed. 
This event was.reported to-the Shah the same evening.. 


That very moment the Shih sent for ‘Abd-ny-gamad Khin, who was the commander of 
thirty thousand horsemen, snd whispered to him : “ Without delay take ont your men and. 
“go against the infidels. During the coming night select a hiding-place and go into ambush: 





© ‘The sum was really 59) (Persian) lakhs, aod thos sot mach more than half a brer; 
1. Shamaber Habidur, son of Bafi Rao, Poshwa, by a Mohammedan dancing-girl.. 


ry 
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“Send on one hundred of your men in advance into the open conntry and induce the infidels to 
“fall upon them. Your horsemen must engage them and, by alternately fighting and 
‘retreating; bring them gradually close to you. At that point come ont of your ambush and 
“offer them up as food to the relentless sword.” 


*Abd-ng-samad Ehiin did as he was told. Juwihir Singh and the two Marhattah chiefs 
already mentioned, escaped alive with nine other men, and sought shelter within the fort of 
Ballamgadb, among the nine being one Hidiyat ‘Ali Khan, faujdar of chaklah Shukobabad 
Manipuri, Bhongim et cetera. When half a watch had passed after sunrise ‘Abd-ug-gamad Ebin 
presented himself before the Shih to make his obeisance, accompanied by abont five hundred 
infidel heads carried on speara, and captured horses, with other goods and chattels. A jewelled 
aigrette and robes of honour were conferred on him. 


The Shih ordered his advance tents to be sent out and put up in the direction of Faridabad, 
stating that on the following day he would enter that place. To the emperor of India he eaid : 
“You should march along with me, so that wherever there are any rebellious or turbulent men, 
“or any of your enemies, you may issue your credentials, and they shall receive thorough 
“ repression and be forced to give proper tribute. My purpose is this — that in order to reduce 
‘‘ your kingdom to order, so far as by my hands it can be done, ample exertion of the most 
“effective sort be brought into play.” 


The emperor brought forward unworthy objections, and declared then to the Shah: “ We desire 
“ that between us the ties of brotherhood shonld be set ap, by the marriage of one of the royal 
“ ladies to His Majesty the Shah.” The Shih replied: *'I desire no disrespect to the House of 
“Amir Taimar,” The emperor of Hindastin became still more pressing in his request — nay, he said 
to the Shah: “The longing of the whole body of Begams in the royal family is in secret that this 
“should be done, What harm is there if the daughters of sovereigns are delivered to sovereigns. 
“ My pleasure will be consulted by this being carried out.” 


Therefore, that very night one of the danghters of Zinat Mahal was married to him, The Shah 
treated this sponse with such honour and respect that he made her the head over all his other wives, 
After this ceremony the Shih said to me: “ Thou hast only lately been married, Stay where thon 
art.” Lanewored: “This faithful one will remain in attendance on the [felicitons Stirrup, Ii 
vou allow, I will bring my family with me, Then, the connections of ‘Ali Quli Khin, who form 
“part of the good fame of this slave, have, by the Royal orders, marched off to the town of Badli, 
“which lies five kos from Shahjahinabad, on their journey to Balkh. On this subject [ await, for 
“ the present, whatever you may be pleased to order,” 


The Shah said: ‘Let them be brought back to Dihli, Let them be onder the control of 
“«Umdah Begam. When! retarn to Wiliyat, whaterer the widow of Mir Manin desires ehall 
“be done with them.” I made my obeisance of thanks, and, in spite of the Shah declining to take 
me with him, I managed somehow or other to march along with him, wanting to see what would 
happen. 

[‘Imad-ul-mulk’s narrative to Sher Andaz Khan ends.) 


After this narrative was done, Ghiyaz-ud-din Khan asked the Mir Sabib, saying: “TI should 
"like to inspect the memoranda and requests of the Nawab, my brother (that is to say, Ahmad 





1 This Hidayat ‘Ali Khia may possibly bave been the father of Ghulam Hossain Khan, author of the var- 


wl-nvwla akhkVirin. 
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“ Khan), to find owt what matters he has prayed the Shah to grant him.” The writer at s sign 
from the Mir Sahib fetched the memoranda, which were with o servant in a bag, and handed them 
to him ( ‘Imid-ul-malk). After he had gone through them, he made alterations in eeveral 
places. Thus, for ‘Sabah Bangilah six rors is offered” he wrote “four krors"'; and for the 
Marhattah country he altered “ fifty JokAs" of rupees into “twenty lakAs,"’ and in regard to the 
Andh Sadsh he replaced “two krora” by “ seventy lakhs.” Other memoranda were prepared and 
made over to the Mir Sahib. 


Let us return to our narrative, ‘Imiid-nl-mulk and the Mir Sahib were engaged in this 
eouversation, when a meszenger from the Shah's aodience ran up and said: “The chief minister 
‘hag stated the business of Abmad Bangash to the Shih and his petition has been sent for, you 
“ must give itto me.” Thua he carried off the petition in ita bag. The Shih himeelf read it, and 
reassured the chief minister; and two mounted mosagehts were sent off at once to fetch Jangbiz 
Khiin, who had gone to the town of Mirath. ‘Their orders were to bring him back at once with all 
haste. 


When the chief minister returned to his tent, he said to the Mir Sihib: “The Shah has 
“interested himself in the highest degree in the affairs of Ahmad Khin, and has announced that 
“whatever Almad Bangash haa asked for should be granted.” He would send Jangbiz Khin back 
with his (Ahmad Khan's) envoy. Accordingly, nasagcdts had been despatched at once to Jangbaz 
Khiin, In four days’ time Jangbiz EKhin will arrive. With regard to you (the Mir Sahib) he 
eaid that the next day being a halt, you are to be presented to him. The chief minister having thus 
reassured the Mir Sahib in the most perfect manner, sent him away. At noon he forwarded to 
the Mir Sibib one tray of fruit and four trays of food, when the Mir Sahib presented a gift of ten 
rapees to the minister's servants, 


The next morning we attended at the quarters of the chief minister, The chief minister 
conducted the Mir Sahib to the Shih’s presence. The Shah enquired: “ You are a Sayyid?" 
He replied: “They call me so.” The Shih wenton: “ Sayyid, let your mind be easy; I have 
“sent for Jangbaz Khan. In four days he will be bere, and [ will depute him to Farrukhibid in 
“your company. Write to Ahmad Khia to begin making his plans, and he should be in every way 
“without anxiety. I have entered these realms as an upholder of the Faith and a succourer of the 
“ Afghan tribes. My purpose is that the accursed group, the Marhattahs, who have occupied the 
“territories of that tribe (the Afghins), shall, through the fear and power of the Lord, be uprooted 
“and expelled by me.” 


The Mir Sahib made on obeigance of thanks and produced the list of presents and rarities, 
The things were all in the author's charge, he having attended in the Mir Sihib's train and being seated 
in the Shih’s audience-hall, An order was given to lay the things out for inspection. Mirza 
Mugtafi, the Shah's Secretary, came up to the author and placed the gold coins, «f cefera, and the 
rest of the things in large and small trays, then laid them before the Shih, The whole gift was 
accepted. He remarked: ‘The rapes of Farrukhabid is better looking and better ‘made than 
“that from any other place in India. I have heard that Ahmad, Bangash, is « man of valour, 
“though, nowadays, the Marhaftaha have got hold of his territories, He ought to eject them, and, 
“pleasa the Lord! it shall so come to pass, and I will make over the country as far ag the borders 
“of Bangal to Ahmad Khan.” 


After this speech, he conferred on the Mir Sahib a robe of honour of seven pieces, together with 
a jewelled sigrette, a turban of a flowered pattern, » tight-fitting coat of shawl staff, in addition to 
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a pleated over-gown and a yabae (F), with a flowered edging, a waistband of shawl-stuff, and a pair 


of shawls from Tis, 


. At this point four nagagchia appeared and made some statement in the Turk; language. The 
Shib’s face flushed red, and he said in Persian: “Send for Jahin Khin,” To Jahiin Khin he 
said : “Take Najib Khiin with you and march this very instant, Move into the boundaries of the 
“accursed Jit, and in every town and district held by him slay and plunder, The city of Mathura is 
‘‘a boly place of the Hindis, and 1 have heard that Siraj Mall is there ; Jet it be put entirely to the 
“edge of the sword, To the best of your power leave nothing in that kingdom and country, Up 
“to Akbarabad leave not a single place standing," ; 


Jabin Khiin made his obeisance and marched off the same day. Then he (the Shah) directed 
the sasagchia to convey a general order to the army to plunder and slay at every place they reached, 
Any booty they acquired was made a free grant to them. Any person cutting off and bringing in 
beads of infidels should throw them down before the tent of the chief minister, wherewith to build 
ahigh tower. An account would be drawn up and five ropees per head would be paid them from 
the government fonds, The next day the march for the territories of the Jit began. 


-To the Mir. Sahib the Shih ssid: “Sayyid, I have come as on upholder of Islim, The 
“secursed generation of Marhatiahs, how can they withstand me? I will sweep their very 
“mame out of this country. In my heart is a firm resolve to pursue them into the Dakhin regions. 
‘So long as you are with the army, come daily to make your bow without fail.’ Out of those gold 
coins he picked up ten and presented them to the Mir Sabib, saying: “I present you with these by 
way of ulash (table money 7)," and then in the kindliest way gave him leave to go. 


(To be comfimue-t.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


PANJAB. 

Tux following instances of clans or sections, 
both among Hindus and Mubhammadana, which 
bear totemistic names supplement those already 
published anfe, Vol. XXXII. p. 201, 212 ff. 
or North-West Frontier Province, since there 
explicable aa fabua based on verbal resemblances, 
or as nicknames. 


Khaggt,— From khaggd, a kind of fish, #0 
called. becanse their ancestor Jalilu'd-Din 
Khaggi saved a boatload of people from 
drowning. Like the Bodiia, the Khaggis can 
eure hydrophobia by blowing. 

Eahal, — From kohf or boli!, a weed. This 
tribe is found in Babhdwalpor, and is an offahoot 
of the religious tribe of the Chishtls, with whom 


religious observances, Their prigin is said to be 
that a child was born near the Indus, close to 
a kaki weed. They are quite distinct from the 
polygamous Eahals, who live on crocodiles, ke. 


Laban4 or Loband, — It is tempting to derive 
this name from idm (ealt), and I think it meany 
‘trader in grain,’ but [addna is also ‘an earth 
cricket, with formidable jaws," and, in the 
South-West of the Pafijib, people whose children 
have pimples, pdni-watri, tied a labina (or pdai- 
waird, a@ the insect aleo ecems to be called } 
round their necks, believing that a cure will 
result, It is said of the Labjnis that a son 
was born to a Rithor Rijput with moustaches, 
and so be. was nicknamed Labéind, after the 
insect. 

Bundrs.— Among the Mair Gundrs, four 
sections merit notice:— 

Bagg’.— The Bagei section claims descent 
from Hid Obhabit’ of Delhi, whose complezion 
was baggd, which means ‘white’ in Paijabi, 
and hence their name. 
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The Plaud section claima descent from the | (vi) Ledhiria, from ladhdr, a kind of tree. 


saint Pallava, whose name ia derived from 
peallava, or leaf, because he used to worship 
under the leaves of a banyan tree. 

The Masdn claims descent from a child born 
when his mother became scoff, at the chhafd or 
marin, “ burning-place.” 

The Jauré section derives ita origin from the 
simultaneous birth of a boy and a serpent called 
a jauwrd.’ The serpent died, but the boy 
survived, and bis descendants, who are of thin got, 
still reverence the serpent, 

Brahmans, Among the Nagarkotu Brih- 


mane of the Kangra District certain anake | 


sections have alroady been noted. In additionto 


these, the Batehru (PakkA and Kachchha) | 


have the following sections :— 


(1) Chappal,? oan insect: no explanation is 


forthcoming. 
(ii) Sugga, a parrot; no explanation is forth- 
(iii) Bhangwaria, fr, bhdngdr,? a kind of tree. 
(iv) KEhajare Dogre: Date-palm Dogar, » 


section founded by aman who planted a garden | 
of date-palma,and which originated in the Dogra 


country on the borders of Jammd. 

(¥) Ghabra,’ a rascal; one who earns his living 
by fair means or foul, 

Mah&jans.— Among the Mahdjans of Kingra 
the following sections have been noted :-— 

(i) Bhepo,said to be derived from bedhi, ‘ewe’, 

(ti) Makkerpu, said to be from maki, a bee. 

(iti) Koharu, an axe or chopper. 

Ghirths.— Among the Ghirths of Kangra 
the following may also be noted :— 

(i) Pathréls, founded by a leaf-seller ( pattd, 
leaf). 

(1) Khépa, founded by a woman whose child 
was born under a khér trea, 

{u1) Banyand, founded by a woman whose 
child was born under a ban or oak, 

(iv) Dadda, founded by a woman whose child 
was born near a bamboo, and laid on the tree. 

(¥) Ehunlé, an animal of some kind, The 
name was given to a child as a token of affection. 
Hence his descendants are atill called by the 
nime, 


(vil) Ghurl,a wild goat; so-called because its 
progenitor cried like one. 

(viii) Khajir&, date-palm (cf. the Brihman 
section of this name}; so-called because its 
founder was born under a date-palm. 

(iz) Khatté; from fhatid,a kind of tree: for 


| a simular reason. 


Erahmans.—In AmbalA the BrAbmans hare 
two almost certainly totemistic sections -— 


(i) Pile Bheddi, or yellow wolves; ao-called 
because ome of the ancestors was ‘saved by 


| a she-wolf, and so they now worship a wolf at 


weddings, 


(ui) Barinhe.— They are said to have once 
taken refuge under a sarin tree, and they now 


show reverence to it. 


EHAjputs.— The Rajpite in this District hare 
a git whose names (sic) end in palis (now 
corrupted into Prakish), because their ancestors 


| once in time of trouble took refuge under a dhdk 


tree. Their women still veil their faces before 
a dhdk, and it is also worshipped at marriages, 
&eo., by them, 
Jetje — In Miinwili,a district on the Indus, 
the Jate have a sept, which is thus deseribed :— 
The Thinds, who are owners in several 
villages near Leiah, say they were | 
Chugbattas, buta boy of that family y was found 
by the Pir, greased or buttered all over, with 
insects clinging tohim, The Pir said: “They 
have buttered you well,” and he waa called 
Thind thereafter." 


Chhimbss. — The Chhimbas of MAler Kotla 
have the four following gits, ae which no 
traditions are fortheoming :— 

Dadda, frog or toad. | Ehurpa, trowel. 
Thuha, scorpion. Laura, penis, 

Wasirse.—In Kobit the custom among the 
Wasire is that after tho birth of the first-born 
child, the mother walka out of the house, and 
names the child after the object, such as a tree, 
animal, insect, &c., that first catches her sight, 
For instance, one tribe, the Gidar Ehal, ia ao 


ealled after the jackal. 


H, A. Rowe. 
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0 Dit, twin.” 
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® Not in the Punjalt Dictionary of Bhai Mays Singh. 


' Thindd = greasy or buttered : ef. p. 66 of O'Brien's Mulidni Glonary. 
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Plate VI 


Bronze, (¢) copper implements from Bithir or Brahmavarta in Cawnpore District 
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PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM INDIA. 


Plate VIL. 


Bronze, (?) copper harpoon-head, 

from India, presented in 880 

by Sir A. Cunningham to the 
National Museum, Dublin. 


) copper implements from Paridr in Undo District. 
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THE COPPER AGE AND PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS OF [INDIA — 
SUPPLEMENT. 


BY VINCENT A, SMITH, M.A, 1.0.8, (Rer.) 
( Continued from Vol. XXXIV, p. 244.) 


I PROPOSE in this short article to complete my review of the present state of knowledge 
concerning the copper age and prehistoric bronze implements of India by ntilizing 
some matcrials which were not at my command last year. | 


Tn December 1904 Dr, Vogel, acting under instroctions from the Director-General of 
Archwology, deputed his Assistant, Pandit Hirananda, to examine the site at Rajpur in 
the Bijnaur District, U. P., and to obtain photographs of copper or bronze implements 
reputed to exist at Bithar or BrahmAévartta in the Cawnpore District, and at PariAr on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges in the Unio District of Oodh. The Rijpur implements are fully 
illustrated in Plate I. of my former article. The photographs of the site, which Dr. Vogel 
has kindly sent me, show that it is piece of waste ground adjoining « grove, and marked lay 
a mound or tamalus, apparently of earth, a few feet in height. There is nothing sufficiently 
characteristic in the appearance of the spot to justify the expense of reprodacing the 

The town of Bithar is situated on the (fanges, twelve miles to the north-west of Cawnpore. 
Locel legend affirms that the god Brahmi celebrated his completion of the work of creation 
by a horse-sacrifice at the Brahmivartta Ghit, Dr, Fiihrer states that ‘ numbers of ancient 
metal arrow-points are found in the soil around Bithur, said to be relies of the time of 
Ramachandra’ (Monum, Antig., N.-W. P.and OudA, p. 168). By ‘arrow-points’ Dr. Fubrer 
meant the large objecta which are more properly deacribed ag ‘ harpoon-beads.’ Two specimens 
of this clasa and two ‘flat celts’ of primitive lithic type in the Lucknow Museum have been 
illustrated in Plate 1V. of my former paper. The photographs supplied by Dr. Vogel 
(Plate VI.) now illustrate fourteen more objects from the samo site. One of these is 
a harpoon or spear-head, with three points on each side below the blade, and the rest may be 
called varying forms of ‘celta.’ Four of these with broad rounded edges are slightly 
shouldered, and nearly related to the Midoipar specimen previously figured in my Plate IL, 
fig.6. The narrow celta are obviously copies of common forma of stone implementa, The 
bent implement, figured at the end of the top row of Plate VI., ia a new form, bat a daplicate 
of it occurs at Pariir ( Plate VIL. ). Presumably all these Bithir specimens are made of copper, 
not bronze, but without analysis it is impossible to be certain what their composition is. 
Dr, Vogel's Assistant has failed to report where the fourteen objects now photographed are 
preserved, but probably they are kept in a temple or temples. 

Paridr is « village in the Uniio District of Oudh, on the Ganges, opposite BithGr, fourteen 
miles to the north-west of Unio, aa indicated in the Map to my former article, Like Bithir, it 
is sanctified by Brahmanical legends of the usual kind, and is freqnentedass bathing-place. The 
great jAil or swamp, which almost surrounda the village, is called Mahné, and probably represents 
an old river-bed. ‘In the temple of SGmlévara Mahidéva on the banks of the jAil are collected 
a large oumber of metal arrow-heads said to have been used by the contending armies [of Lava 
and Kuda, sons of Rimachandra]; they are also occasionally picked up in the bed of the 
jhil and of the Ganges’ ( Fiihrer, op. cif. p. 272, erroneously printed as 172 in my former paper, 
pp. 287). The photographs now published evidently are those of implements preserved in the 
Pariir temple ( Piste VII. ). One implement, as already observed, is a shouldered celt like 
four specimens from Bithir and one from Midnipur, and another is a peculiar bent tool 
resembling a Bithdr specimen, and, I think, new to science. The pandit unluckily omitted 
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to note the scale of his photographs, but in the Progress Report of Panjiband OU. P. Circle jer 
1908-4, p. 21, the dimensions of a Paridr implement in photograph No. 114, now reproduced, 
are stated to be 64 by S$ inches, This object mast be the round-headed shouldered celt shown 
in the Plate, and the scale of the photograph, consequently, is approximately one-fourth of 
the originals. 


In my previous paper ( p. 243 ; 15 of reprint ) [described ‘a fine harpcon-head, presented 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham to the collections now in the National Museom, Dublin, and 
said to have been found somewhere in India, This weapon has four teeth, not recurved 
barbs, on each side below the blade, and the loop on one side of the tang, through which the 
thong attaching the head to the shaft was passed, is formed by the legs and body of a rudely- 
executed standing animal. The general appearance of this object, which is apparently made 
of bronze, not copper, is more modern than that of the copper implements from Northern 
India.’ By the kindness of Mr. George Coffey, Curator of Antiquities in the Dublin Museum, 
I am now able to present a drawing of this unique implement, prepared by a member of hia 
staff ( Plate VII.). The implement may be, as | supposed in my previous paper, leas ancient 
than the copper articles from Northern India and Gungeria, but, even if that be the case, it 
certainly dates from a period of very remote antiquity, and is characteristically Indian in 


form. 





I conclude by quoting miscellaneous observations with which I have been favoured by 
correspondents interested in my previons paper. Canon Greenwell, the veteran archmologist, 
writes: —‘I did not know that so many [ copper implements ] had been found in Indi. 
It is evident that there never was a bronge cultivation there. Indeed it cannot be said that 
there was ever any real development of & bronze cultivation, except in Western Europe. 
Assyria and Egypt certainly did not possess one; nor can Greece, the Islands, or Asis Minor 
be said to have brought it to any high pitch, though there are splendid specimens, such as the 
Mykenae blades. Still there is nothing like the fine swords, spear-heads, etc., so abundant in 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, France, Switzerland, and lialy. Hungary developed it 
certainly ; but further east and south it never reached to any height, nor have many bronze 
weapons, etc., been fonnd in those countries. Spain, too, is very poorly represented, which, 
as it hod much traffic with the Eastern Mediterranean, seems to point to the bronze culture 
not having come through that channel. The Eastern origin of bronze and its development 
must be given op; and, so far as we have evidence at present, somewhere abont the head 
waters of the Danube seems to be the most probable place of birth. But we want many more 
facta before any safe conclusion can be come to.’ These weighty observations raise a big 
question which I am not prepared to discuss at present, but I may be permitted to feel 
some satisfaction at having had the opportunity of communicating to the scientific world 
a considerable body of facts to help in the final solution of the problems of the origin and extent 
of the so-called Bronze Age. Canon Greenwell is of opinion that the Dowie dagger or sword! 
ia certainly prehistoric, and observes that ‘the handle has something in common with the 
ordinary bronze sword.’ He also thinks, and rightly, that the Norham harpoon was brought 
to England in modern times, probably by some sailor, He knows of ‘several similar finds; 
Carib stone-axea and North American arrow-points have occurred in England,’ and the way 
in which they came has been traced. 

Professor Ridgeway of Cambridge alludes to Major Sikes’ ‘copper ( for they can hardly 
be called bronze ) axes, vessels, and curious rods with a carved end’ from Southern Persia, 
which have been described by Canon Greenwell in the Archaologia, und were discussed at the 
York meeting of the British Association. Professor Ridgeway is inclined to think that these 
objects are of comparatively late date, the first century B, C., or even the first century A. D, 
a ESSE 


1 Anis, Vol. XXIV... p. 248, and reprint of the paper, p. 15, with figure, 
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This opinion is based on ‘the very advanced character of the grooved work on the bottom of 
one of the vessels, and a similarly late description of the bottom,as well as shape, of the other’ ; 
supported by the fact that the owners of Major Sikes’ objecta buried their dead. I have not 
followed up these references. The Professor is anxious to get ‘more data from Persia itself.’ 
Perhaps some reader of the /ndian Antiguery may be able to supply them. Professor 
Ridgeway possesses a copper arrow-head found in a grave near Koban in the Caucasus, associated 
with @ bracelet and beads of glass, which seems to date from the second century A. D. 


Mr. Gaity tells me that a copper celt, quite plain, and roughly made, was found some 
years ago by a keeper, under a heap of stones on the moors above Sheffield, in the parish of 
Bradfield. Mr. Gatty lived in that parish for twenty years, and collected flint implements, but 
never heard of any other copper or bronze article being found. The shape, su far as he 
remembers, was like this:—([_) 


These supplementary notea exhanst for the present all the information which I possess 
concerning the ancient copper and bronze antiquities of India. Perhaps the publication of 
them, like thatof my previous paper, may atiract the attention of observers and scholars 
interested in prehistoric archmology, and help in the elucidation of problems now very obscare. 





AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE [INDIAN WAZIR, ‘IMAD-UL-MULK ( 1756-7). 
( Contributed by William Irrine, late of the Bengal Civil Service. ) 
(Continued from p, 51.) 


Rubric, — The Shih marches from Faridabad towards the territory of Siraj Mall, Jay ; be pitches 
his camp close to Sherkot; on the same day at the request of ‘Imiad-ul-mulk be seizes by 
force the fort of Ballamgadh, which lay three 4os from the camp, towards the left; Bight of 
Jawahir Singh, son of Siraj Mall, Jaj, Shamsher Bahadur, Marhattah, and Anté Miinkber, 
Marhattah, who were within that fort; slaughter of the rest of the garrison. 

Be it known that the following was the order of the Shah's march and encamping. One march 
was never more than five kos, When there renisined one watch of the night be started ; and 
performed his morning prayers upon his arrival ot his advanced tents, He had not a single 
kettle-drum sounded, nor music at fixed hours, nor trumpets (karra4-nae) and such like, 

Before the Shih mounted, twelve thousand special slaves assembled, three thousand on each 
side of the Sbhih’s tent. The title of these men was Durrant (the pearl wearers), and from their 
ears hung gold rings, mounted with very large pearls. They remained drawn up in ranks at a distance 
of one hundred paces, seated on their horses. When the Shah placed his foot in his stirrup, the 
twelve thousand slaves, at one and at the same moment, with a single voice, shouted aloud: 
“ Blessed ba the Names, in the Name of God, peace be uuto His Majesty the Shah!" This sound 
rose to heaven and reached the ears of the army, thus enabling them to know that the Shah had 
started, Thon the rest of the army from that time got ready, and at the moment of dawn began 
its march, and reached its new quartera at one watch after daybreak. The general rule was to 
march one day and halt the next; but on some occasions there was a halt of even two days. 

The mode of the Shih's progress was as follows: The Shah advanced alone amidst the ranks 
of his slaves, riding a horse, his sword slung from his shoulder, and his quiver on. There 
were four bodies of slaves, each of threo thousand men, one division in front, one behind, and one 
on each side, Each division of them wore a hat of a different style. It was prohibited for a slave 
belonging to one division to ride with another division; he must keep with his own set, If by 
chance any one disobeyed the role and the Shah noticed him, the man received a beating so severe 
that he was left half-dead, or with perhaps only a gasp of life left in him, 
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All these slaves were well-made and good-looking, of white and red complexion, with gold-lace 
waistbelts and hats of flowered gold Ince. On each aide of the hat hung flowered-pattern tufte 
( turrah-Age ), towards the ears, near the cheeks. Their long sidelocks were in curla. Many of the 
dlaves, those who. were officers, had jewelled aigrette-holders with feathered plumes fixed on the top 
of the hat. They rode fast horses of Kabuli breed, and guided them, each in his own station, with 
a grave demeanour, They moved at the distance of a musket-shot from the Shah's person, all 
their faces turned towards him. The Shih rode alone in the middle, with an open space around him, 

In whatever direction he chanced to glance, one slave holding a pipe and another bearing 
a porous bottle of water rushed upto him, Then the Shah would take the pipe-stem into his hand, 
rein in his horse, and proceed slowly, When done with his pipe, he would rinse his mouth three 
times with water from the bottle. 

The treasure and the food supplies, the stores of clothes, and eo forth were carried in the 
following manner. On the left flank, outside the ranks of the slaves, there were one hundred camels 
loaded with bread, baked and then dried, two bundred camels loaded with grain, this was called 
sireat This grain was given out daily in allotted portions to the nobles and the servants of the 
Begams. On the right flank were two hundred camels loaded with clothes and ressels, silver pots, 
and so forth, Such treasure as there was came in the rear of the guard of slaves, which followed the 
Shih ; it was carried on mules and two-humped dromedaries, 

Shih Pasand Kbiin and Janghiz Khin, with the quwachi4iehi, were told off to the rear- 
guard and held command over its movements. The three thousand slaves, who rode in front as 
advance guard, fully armed and ready, bore each a lance whose head was either gilt or silver-plated, 
having a decorated (mugaiyarh) and fringed (mmusaleal) pennant. To the onlooker, owing to the 
multitude of lances, it seemed like the glittering of rain, In the rays of the sun the spearheads and 
pennants so shone, that you might imagine the stars were sparkling in the sky. It was wondrous 
a3 @ garden in springtime, and a sight worth beholding. | 

On the day that the Shih after the afternoon (suhr) prayer set ont to conquer the fort of 
Ballamgadh, the suthor in company of the Mir Sahib [Sher Andaz Khiin] was in attendance on 
His Majesty, By «lucky chance the ranks of those slaves formed up close to me. In whatever 
direction I looked, my eyes rested on countenances lovely ag youthful Joseph, as if the slaves from 
Paradise, throng upon throng, hed descended wpon earth, and with their fairy-like dispositions were 
seated firmly in the saddle, thireting for the blood of the children of Adaim. By the Lord! 1 was 
so overcome that my head drooped to the pommel of my saddle, 

A horseman named Mir Muhammad ‘Ati, by race o Barakki Sav id, belonging to the tre 
of the ‘Usmin Khiin already mentioned, who, to a certain extent, sabres a. "ibis 
Persian, and used to pay a daily visit to the Mir Sahib, had set ii a feleatiaklp Gabe Baa a, 
At the time Ihave been speaking of, ho was at my side. He exclaimed: “(© Bo-and-so! What 
“is the matter-with thee? Thy complexion has tarned saffron-coloar and thy eyes tad ae the planet 
“Mars, The hot rays of the sun have affected thee!" He offered me water from the chagat or 
leather-bottle that he carried, and I re-opened my eyes. I answered: “I have no need of water”: 
and I repeated the following quatrain - 


An ro: kih atash-i-muhadbat afrokht “ The day when the fire of affection was ki 
ae epee oe watts i 8 of 1 was kind! 
Ashig roshan-i-ishg ci ma‘shig amokhe ; “The lover learnt from the loved-one the iene 
Cte ness of love; | 
Ag janth-t-dost sap-zad In tor wa gudaz, “Through o friend arose this burnihg and 


Ja dar na gir{ft-i-thame parwanah na sokht. “So that the butterfly should not fall into the 
' i. lamp and barn.” 
™ Torkiah, “ requisitions in kind levied from the enemy,” 
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He said: “Say it over again! What is it?" I replied: * O brother ! 





seeat thou not that thia 


“erowd of lovely faces with white cheeks and rosy lips has brought affliction on my life and faith, 


“and robbed me of my heart; 


and these dosky eyes with sword-wielding eyebrows and arrow-like 


“eyelashes, how they stab me as with daggers by their amorous and languishing glances, and spill 


“the blood from many hearts," 


He gave a loud guffaw, ond glancing towards them he brought forth a heavy sigh, and - 
exclaimed: “Thou speakest truth, come on so that we may be closer to them. I am aequainted 
“and friendly with s number of them.” J recited the couplet: — 


Harzah-gard--tagh chim bulbul nayam; parwia- 
Raham, 

Mitawanam kard parwasi, 
mara. 


ih bas dasha 


“A butterfly am I, no vagrant songeter of the 
grore, 

“I can wing my flight, and that is enough for 
me." 


Two days afterwards the said Mir, on some pretext or other, bronght four of these slaves on 
a visit to the Mir Sahib; and to some extent an intimacy arose, and they came frequently. The Mir 


Sahib (God give him rest) treated them with great 


kindness, and feasted them and received 


them with civility. He even gave them money, as much perhaps as fifty rupees, 


One of them sang Persian odes (ghazal) excellently, to the accompaniment 


of music, and 


possessed a heart-alluring singing voice. Every time he came there was a wonderful crowd. He 
got me to write him several ghesals and took them away with him, 


One of them is the following: — 


Gharal. 


Turdat qadd chi tare, wa fura,st rie chi mah, 
Yale miyan-i-gabi, wa yake ba ser-i-kalah, 
Rabidt az man jan, wa burdi az man dil, 

Fale ba gadd chit sart, wa yake ba rie chit mah ; 


Khabar dakad lah-i-té, wa nishin dahad rukh-i- 
nan, 
Foke ci surkhi-i-la'l, wa yake si eardia-gah. 


Bad cha bakht wa gadam, chashm wa eul/-i-ti 
add, im, 

Fake gi khwih-+-nashand, wa yake +i tab-i- 
di-tah, 

Zi dard wa hosral-t-ti didah wa dil-am Aar 
daur 

Yake mi-barad khim, wa yake bar-drad ah : 


Shudast mie man"aalranj ‘éraz, wa sul/-al, 
Yake chit shtr-i-eufed, wa yake chit gir-i-siyah, 


“ Thou bast the cypress’ waist, thou hast a moon- 
like face, 

“The one girt in thy coat, the other showing 
below thy cap. 

“Thou hast robbed me of life, hast carried off my 
heart, 

“ One by this eypress-like waist, the other by this 
moon-like face : 

“ Thy lips tell a tale, and my face reveals it, 


pallor. 


t Be thy eyes and locks lasting like Fate and the 
Ages, 

“These by venerated sleep, those by their two- 
fold brightness, 

“From pain and grief of thee my eyes and heart 
for ever 

“ The firet rain blood, the other heaves a» heary 
sigh : 

‘“« By griel my hair is changed, while my Jocks 

“ Are grown white as milk, thine still black as 
piteh,” 


Praise be to God! Whither are my words wandering ! 
Hemistich. 
Hum-t-tn gitsah_‘“ishg ast, dar daftar na mi- “The beauty of this tale is love, no volumes can 


contain it.” 
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To return to the narrative, The retinue of the servants of the Begama, which was called the 
retinue of the Haram of the Shah, marched in the following order. After the morning prayers thoy 
started, Closed litters (‘imart) were placed on camels; these had curtains of red broadcloth, 
some decorated, but most of them plain. On several of the camels were large closed litters, but on 
most of them two panniers (kajawah), the furnitare of which was also of scarlet broadcloth, There 
were about two hundred camels. In the midst of them, which was atyled the kalb, or “ heart,” went 
fifteen to twenty persons, carried on fakAts, or platforms, in the Hindist&ini manner, borne on the 
shoulders of kadare (a caste of litter.carriers). 

This procession, from the number of covered red litters, formed a sight worth seeing. In 
advance, at the distance of an arrow’s flight, went five hundred mounted archers, and az an armed 
retinue (gér) there followed one thousand horsemen. At five to six gharts (1) to 2 hours) after 
eunrise they reached their encampment, The horsemen who came firat gave a shont, using the 
words Yurha! Yurfa! that is, ‘Withdraw on one side.” In every lane and passage in the camp 
through which the retinue of the Haram took its way, every one, great and small, remained with his 
face covered by his skirt, until the last of the procession had gone by. If by chance any one ever 
glanced towards the retinue, one, two, or three horsemen would ride at him and without a pause 
most relentlessly thrash him. The retinue would take four or five ghari (90 to 112 minutes) to 
pasa any given spot. All the people on their road, throagh the camp, were in a most extraordinary 
condition of apprehension, and you might say each of them was man afflicted by God. 


The camp of the Shih was pitched in two portions. The firat was the male and the other the 
female quarters, Between the two was left an open space of about the width of two or three arrows’ 
flight. The female camp was called the Haram; the men’s camp haa two names; where the Shih 
sat was styled Khargah, and where the scribes of the office were placed was called the Dartkhanah, 
Tu the screens of the KAargah, facing the Dartkhanah, there was one large entrance, constructed of 
mood, painted of an azure colour, and partly gilt, on which were beautiful flowers of many sorts 
depicted by the brush, On the top of the gateway was placed a large dome made of copper, two sides 
of which were gilt, This was called the Quésah-#-Shah (the Shah's cupola). It was so high that it 
could be seen at a distance of three to four leagues (9 to 12 miles 7). If the light of the sun were 
over againat it, it shone from afar, and the men in charge of the baggage train were guided by it to 
their destination, It was there that the Shah's own tenta would be found, 

At each of the two wings of this entrance stood a large standard in e gold-embroidered scarlet 
broadcloth corer, From the top of each standard hung a bow upside down, and a flower-pattern 
cloth, riz., a waist-cloth, hung down from each end of it. ‘To each bow notch a naked sword was 
attached to the bow-string (chilla/). If a halt were ordered, the two swords were placed upright. 
If there was to be a march, then at nightfall, one sword was let down aud placed upon the ground. 
These were the signals of a balt, or s march, 

To go on with the story. When the Shih marched from Faridabad and reached his camp, the 
fort of Ballamgadh was three kos to the north, ‘Imid-ul-mulk represented to him that the fort of 
Ballamgadh was close by, and the infidel Juwibir Singh, son of Siraj Mall, Jit, with Shamsher 
Bahadur and Ant& Mankher, two Marbattoh chiefs, were within the fort. His Majesty's wisest 
course was to detach a strong force to drive the fumes of overweeningness out of their heads. 

The Shih said: “ My acheme is to uproot the forts of Dig and Kumber, What is there forme 
“to attack in little forts like this?” He (‘Imad-ol-mulk ) represented: “If these rebellious 
‘fellows did not happen to be in this fort alive, it wonld be of no importance, At this moment, when 
« the infidela have taken refuge so near to us, to leave them aumolested and continue our march, 
“ will raise many suspicions.” 

The Shah replied: “ Take with you Aleal Khin, the Ghileab, who is at the head of forty 
“thonsand men, and invest the fort.” ‘Imid-ul-mulk and the said Khin arranged for the 
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investment of the fort. The garrison went on fighting with swivel-pieces and muskets until the 
hour of afterncon. The Shih from moment to moment sent off express riders to ascertain progress. 
After the afternoon prayer the Shab started himself and soon reached the spot. The Mir Sibhib 
followed, and the author with him, as related above. 

Then the Shih in bis own pore person inspected the fort from all four sides, He fixed on one 
direction and caused the ground to be measured with a rod up to the foot of the wall, and caused the 
eannon called Mullah+4-khiinéaraA™ to be brought, and ordered it to be fired into the air. 
Kullah--khanbarah sent its charge up to heaven and it returned to earth within the fort, By 
concussion its two pieces, which were of iron in the shape of a large casket (durj), eplit asunder, and, 
whererer they went, reduced everything to splinters. What chance had a human being of standing 
against them! The firing continued for four or five ghari (1 to 2 hours), the aim being constantly 
altered, Changing from one position to another, the balls were sent in one after another. In short, 
after the same fashion, four other mortars (kullah) were brought into action, A number of the 
infidels within the Tort were killed, and great confasion arose there, 

At thia time the Bhah was engaged in the evening prayers, and continued to sit on his 
prayer-carpet till the time of eunset prayers ( namaz--magirif ), then night cameon. All three chiefs 
of the infidels came out of the fort and slunk into the ravines adjoining the river Jaman (Jamnah), 
It wag not known in what direction they had gone, 

Alter the lapse of twenty to forty-five minutes, sounds not issuing any longer from the fort, the 
Shih ordered it to be stormed. Strong bodiea from all directions moved conjointly upon the gates 
in clowe formation and effected an entrance, The gates were broken open with axes, and all persons 
found within the fort were put to the sword. But of Juwihir Singh and the others not a trace 
could be found. ‘Imid-ul-molk himself came into the fort and inspected the corpses one by one ; 
bot as he reported to the Shih, the accursed one was not among them. 


The skirmishers were ordered to keep a watch over the neighbourhood in all directions and take 
care that he (Juwahir Singh ) should not get away in safety. In spite of all their activity, no trace 
could be discovered. Some days afterwards, Hidiyat ‘Ali Ehin,*faujdar of Shukohabid, was 
introduced to ‘Imad-ul-mulk by the Mir Sahib. This fawjlar toll us he was in the fort with 
Juwahir Singh, The Jit chief, Shamsher Bahidur, Anta Minkher, and be ( Hidiyat ‘Ali Khan) 
dressed themselves in Qizzilbish clothes, and, going through an underground chamber into the ditch 
of the fort, they threaded their way through the Shah's troops, and hid in some ravines near the 
Jamnah river. 

For two days and two nights they remained concealed in that spot, and got not a mouthful to 
eat. Such terror had overcome them that they wouldnot emerge even to drink water from the river- 
When the Shah bed marched away, they came at night time by a ronte they knew before to a village, 
and there mounting  bollock-carriage reached o small fort in another village. There he (Hidiyat 
‘Ali Khin) went tv sleep ; where the other three vanished to be knew not. All he could find ont from 
the gnide waa that fen matehlock-men aod one horseman had come with three horses, and carried 
them in some direction or other. 

To make a long story short, after the taking of Ballamgadh, the Shih told ‘Imid-al-mulk to 
make ont a list of all the cash and goods found in the fort, and produce It before him. Accordingly, 
there were found in the fort, twelve thousand rapees In coin, with pots and vessels of silver and copper, 
and gilt idols, 14 horses, 11 camels, clothing, grain, and much other goods. All thia was 
ctnfiscated. The grain was delivered to the sireat (the food-supply department, sea ante). Of the 
“ensh total five thousand rapees were given to Afzal Kbin and two thousand to ‘Imid-nl-mulk, Two 
camels were presented to the Mir Sahib. The Shih made 4 two days’ halt at this place and jssned 
an order for slaughter and plundering. 

Py ™ The blood-shedding Heel,” probably » mortar, and so named from its shortness or shape. 
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Tt was micloight when the camp followers went out to the attack. It was thus managed; one 
horseman moyrted a horse and took ten to twenty others, each attached to the tail of the horse preceding 
it, and drove them just like a string of camels. When it was one watch after sunrise I saw them 
come back, JFevery horseman had loaded up all his horses with the plundered property, and atop of 
it rode the girl-captives and the slaves. The severed heads were tied up in rogs like bundles of 
grain and placed om the heals of the captives, who by the Abdilis are called Agana’, and thos did 
they return to camp. 


Alter afternoon prayer (zwir) an order was given to carry the severed heads to the entrance gate 
of the chief nainiater’s quarters, where they were to be entered in registers, and then built up into 
heaps and pillars. Each man, in accordance with the number of heads he had brought in, received, 
after they had been counted, five rupees.a head from the State, 

Then the beads were stuck upon Innces and were taken to the gate of the chief minister, It 
Was an extraordinary display! Wherever your glance fell nothing else was to be perceived but 
sercred heads stuck upon lances, and the number could not be less than the stars in the heavens. 

Daily did this manner of slanghter and plundering proceed: Wa shab ra uz faryad-i-ranin 
kih bak avirg avcardah, ba anha suhbat mi-kardand, goshha; mardum kar mi-thudand, It wax o 
marvellous state of things, this alaying and capturing, and no whit inferior to the day of Last 
Judgment, ' 

All thoge heads that had been ent off were built into pillars, and the men upon whose heads 
those bloody bundles had been brought in, were made to grind corn, and then, when the reckouing 
was made up, their heads, too, were cut off, These things went on all the way to the city of 
Akbarabad, nor was any part of the country spared. 

In addition to all this, five thousand Rohelah foot soldiers had joined the army. Each man 
procured some thirty to forty boffaloes, The plundered goods, such as jewels and clothes, they loaded 
npon these buffaloes, and established a market of their own within the camp, where they sold all 
these things mt low prices. Cloth goods worth ten rupees they sold at one rupee, and those worth 
une tupee for eighty tankah.* Copper and other vessels that had been broken up were etrewed along 
the route of the army and no one stooped to pick them up, Excepting gold and silver nothing 
Was carried away. 

In this manner Jahin Khin and Najib Khin went on ahead of us, as far as Mathura. ‘The 
towns of Mathura and Bindriban were subjected to a general slaughter, and completely plandered. 
The latter is a principal holy place of the Hindiis, situated upon the bank of the Jamnah; it is in 
the territory of the Jaf. 


On the day that the Shah marched from Shergadh, after the reduction of Ballamgadh, he 
pitched his camp neat Hasan pur and Nadinah. The same day Jangbaz Khan arrived from Mirath 
bringing with him much booty. Among other things were four elephants, loaded op with silver only, 
seventy-six horses, and a quantity of other property, The whole was produced for the Shah's 


inspection, 


As to the plundered elephants and palanquins it was remarked that these iwo modes of 
travelling were specially used by the emperors and nobles of Hindistin. The Shah said elephants 
were admirable means of baggage transport, But a mount, the control of which is not ts the hands 
of the rider, and it ean carry him whither it wills, should not be resorted to: while a litter is only 
snitable for a sick man. | 


Afiernands Janghiz Khin was given robes of honour and a jewelled plume-holder, He was 
told that an envoy sent by Ghazanfar Jang, Abmad Bangash, had arrived at Court; sad he agrees 
ro such and such an smount of tribute, and praya that some commander, with some properly qualified 
claimant (fra), be sent by the Shih to reinforce him, so that out of dread of the Abdali might, his 


=—— 
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enemies may withdraw from his territories, Patents for the provinces of Audh and Bangilah were 
in preparation in his (Ahmad Khiin's) name, “Thou, who art of his tribe, hast been asked for, and 
‘as I look on you as my son, [ wish to send you for the execution of this project in the place 
“of any princely heir. I follow after you stage by stage,” i 


Janghiz Khin assented, made hia obeisance, and straightway songht the chief minister at his 
tent. Mir Sher Andis Khin was sent for. The papers stating the demands of Ahmad Khin were 
read, Then be (Jangbiz Khin) said to the chief minister: “1 command no more than five 
“thousand horsemen, while Ahmad Khin has not much of an army, nor any fonds, How can 
* 1 eject the Marhatiahs or occupy s#éah Audh? Shoja‘-nd-doulah possesses a treasury and an army, 
“and is the governor of that province. The same thing applies to the territory of Bengal. Thus, 
‘the undertaking of these enterprises is opposed to reason and wisdom. I decline to go.” 


The chief minister said: “ When you were in front of the Shih you accepted aud then left his 
“audience without a protest, Now you are raising difficulties. What doea this mean?” Jangbiz 
Khan answered: “[ was anable to say these words to the Shih himself.” Then ‘Imid-ul-mulk 
intervened, saying : “ The army is part of the provincial government, Whenever the province hua 
“heen made over to Ahmad Khin, he can collect a3 many troops as ever he likes. The whole race 
‘‘of the Afhiins form his army, there must be two hundred thoneand fighting men of bis tribe. 
“You are only nominally required to impress people with dread of the Shah, Knowing you to bn 
“, brother of the same race as himself, Aymad Khin applied for you.” 


Jangbis Khin would not agree but continued to give a flat refusal, The chief Warr carried his 
words to the Shih. His order upon this report was to send ‘Aba-as-samad Khiin instead. The 
chief minister told the Mir Sahib what order the Shih had given, and asked him to write about it to 
Ahmad Khin, and call upon him to state hia views The Mir Salub pointed out that what 
Ghazanfar Jang (Abmad Khin) wanted was the nomination of some prince of the imperial family — 
as for the rest, he would see to it himself. ‘Abd-ug-gamad Ehin commanded thirty thousand horse, 
and for the time being the daily expenses of such force could not be provided. For this reason 
he indicated Jangbaz Khan, whose force is only five thousand men. 

Then the Mir Sabib proceeded to the tent of Jangbaz Khin and presented the thawls, et cetera, 
the gifts intended for him, as previously detailed, Out of the whole present he accepted only o pair 
of shawls and returned the rest, saying: “ Nawib Ghaganfar Jang is the chief man of my tribe, out 
"of politeness I accept a pair of shawls. Iam no king or minister that I shoull extend my foot 
“berond my due station.” The Mir Sahib insisted much, bat not another article did lew accept. As 
to marching himself, he absolutely declined to do 30. 

Two days passed in this fruitless discussion. On the third day, when the Shih happened to 
make a halt at one of the camps, ‘Tmid-ul-mulk and the Mir Sibib Isid before him the proposal 
that he (the Shih) tm person should march as far as the town of Mathuri, and there make gone 
stay. Then whatever Ahmad Khan proposed, if it aeemed advisable, could be carried out. The 
Shah said: “It is well.” 


hori on the representation of Mir Sher Anidiz Khin, and 


Rubric. — March of the Shih towards Mat 
be starts on bis return to his own country, 


after reaching it and making s seven days’ halt, 

On the day that the Shih entered the neighbourhood of Mathuri, he crossed the Jamua’ aud 
encamped near Mahman (Mahaban %), where there ia a sarce, built by one Sayyid *Abl-un-nabj,* 
and it goes also by the name of Sarie Nabi ; it lies two kos to the enst of Mathura. 


2 He was made fouflir of Mathura on tho 1ith Rabi TI, 1079 H. (26th September 1805), aod was killed io an 
attack ona Jat fort upon the flat Za, Hijjab of the same your (24th May, 1600), Ma,asir-i-‘alamyirt, 14,53. 
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En route the Mir Sahib paid a visit to Najib Khin, who was at Bindriban with Jahin Khio. 
These two nobles had marched fourteen days earlier, and hed carried out a general slaughter in the 
country round Mathura and Bindraban, and had halted there. The sothor went with him (Sher 
Andaz Khan), Wherever you gazed you beheld heaps of slain; you could only pick your way with 
difficulty, owing to the quantity of bodies lying about and the amount of blood spilt, At one place 
we reached, we saw about two hundred dead children lying in a beap. Not one of the dead bodies 
had a head, In short, we reached the quartera of Najib Khin and sat there some three quarters 
of an hour, The stench and fetor and effluvium in the air were such that it was painful to open 
your mouth or even draw o breath, Every one held his nose and stopped his mouth with his 
handkerchief while he spoke, The Mir Sahib said to Najib Khan: ‘How can you relish your 
“food or a drink of water?" He replied: “What can I do, Iam under the Shah's orders; in 
“default of his order I can move nowhere.” 

When I got tothe town of Mathura I saw exactly the same state of things. Everywhere in lane 
and bazar lay the headleas tranks of the slain; and the whole city was burning. Many buildings 
had been knocked down, A naked man emerged from the ruins and asked me for a little food. 
I gave him some money and asked: “ Who art thou?” He said: “Tam a Musalmin, I was a 
“dealer in jewellery, my shop was a large one. In addition to precious stones and engraved and 
“ mounted goods, I had 4,000 rupees in cash in the shop, On the day of the slaughter the Shah's 
“army suddenly appeared, when nobody had the least expectation of them; it was at dawn. 
“A horseman, drawn aword in hand, came at me and tried to kill me, Ieaid Iwasa Musulmin. He 
‘‘gaid; ‘Disclose your privities,’ I undid my cloth. He continued: ‘Whatever cash you have, 
“give to me that [ may spare your life.” I gave him my 4,000 ropees, Another came and cut me 
“on the stomach with his sabre, I fled and hid in a corner, My shop was emptied, For several 
“days past I have had nothing to eat, but a few uncooked grains of corn. Camp followers coms 
“in day after day and knock down the houses, In many places baried treasure is discovered and 
“ carried off. But atill there are hoards left in other places not yet found by any one. If you can 
“take me to the camp with you and place men at my disposal, I will point out the hoards.” 

In brief, I made over to bim a sheet to cover him, and broaght him with me, When I reached 
the bank of the Jammnab, I found it was fordable, The water flowing past was of a yellowish colour, as 
if polluted by blood, The man said: “ For seven days following the general slaughter, the water 
“ flowed of a blood-red colour. Now fourteen daya have elapsed, and the colour of the water has 
“turned yellow.” At the edge of the stream I saw a number of Bairigi and Suniyisi huts, huddled 
close together, These men are ascotios of the Hindi faith, In each hut lay a severed head with the 
head of a dead cow spplied to its mouth and tied to it with a rope :ound its neck. 

To continne my story. 1 brought the man above referred to with me and produced him bafore 
the Mir Sahib, ‘The next morning, with the permission of the chief minister and ‘Imid-ul-mulk, ten 
horseman of ‘Ugmiu Khiin's regiment were sent with him and several axesmeo, He took them to a 
house, After they had applied their axes once or twice, a box was uncovered. It held two hundred 
gold coins, several pieces of diamond, half o sdr's weight of jewelled ornaments, and the same 
quantity of plain gold ornaments, Alter that, several other places were broken open, bat nothing 
was discovered, 


We came back and displayed the property before the chief minister, The Wasir madea sign to 
the Mir Siihib saying: “Half I give to you and ‘Imid-ol-mulk, half is mine," The Mir gahib 
represented that he had never accepted plundered property, “ All belongs 40 Your Lordship, for 
“you have come from your own country with the intent of upholding the Fuith and expelling the 
“infidel, You are engaged in a Holy War, and this isa special holy place of the infidel.” The 
minjater rejoined : “ Well, I give it you from myself.” But the Mir Sahib still refaset, 

On the next day the Mir Sahib attended the Shih's aadienos, The Shih was inspecting the 
lists of booty from Mathur that had been drawn up by Jahan Khin. After he had done this, he 


i 
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conferred robes on Jabiin Khin and Najib Khin, and told them to move on to Akbaribad, where 
there were many wealthy men, who are subjects of the Jit, These must be either slain or made 
captives, and all their property seized and delivered over to the officialg of his government. That 
same day they made their first march towards Akbaribad, 


At the same audience the Shih ssid: “Ts there any one who can compose a rhyme on this 
“ victory ; the meaning must be that [ have given [slim peace from the oppression of the infidel, the 
“words durr-i-durrant to be included in the date-giving line." You most anderstand that the 
Bhah styled himself Durri-Durrani* At the head of his miasives instead of his own name, he 
wrote these words in gold ink with his own hand, : 


In the Shih’s army wae an Afghin poet, a native of Kibul, whom he knew by sight. His 
name was Khawig Khin, and hispen-name was Bezhan, The teaching of Prince Taimir Shih was 
confided to him, The Shih sent for this man and instructed him as to what he wanted, telling him 
to reflect on it and bring him the result. The Mir Sahib told this story to me, 


Next day the Mir Sahib was at the quarters of ‘Imid-ul-mulk, There Khawis Khin said that 
two days had gone by and he was still puzeling over that chronogram and the expressions required 
in it by the Shab, He could not get it into shape. The Mir Sahib began to speak of mo and then 
gent for me, I went to the place, ‘Imiid-ul-molk said to me: “ You, too, must try to think this 
“out.” I gave no reply. He went on: “Certainly — you must have a try.” I answered : 
“T have no choice left; but 1 must have till to-morrow to prepare it, and I will then produce it." 


That same day I set to work and got the hemiatich for the date, and then composed a strophe 
of two couplets, which I made over to the Mir Sahib. The hemistich for the date is ; 


Ba Hind aiman naméd Islam Shah-t-durr-i-durrint 
llép HF, 
“The King of Islim, the pearl of pearls, brought peace to India.” 

The morning afterwards, the Mir Sihib stated to ‘Imid-nl-mulk that So-and-so (i, ¢., the 
author), after reflecting two or three hours, had written thia chronogram in a rhymed strophe, 
‘Imid-nl-molk inspected it and approved it highly ; then he said it was very excellently written and 
quite perfect, Hesent for the writer and said to me: “ Your Mir Sahib wishes to place this 
“chronogram before the Shih, while I say it is not wise to do a0; for this reason that the Shih 
“ will summon you to his presence, and will doubtless preaent you with a robe (hullah), but he is 
“gure to say also, ‘Remain in attendance on me.’ He will appoint a monthly calary and rations, 
“and carry you off with him, What are your ideas about this 7" I repeated this hemistich— 

Ai roshna,t-t-taba’ ! tu bar man bali shui , 
“ sharpnesa of wit! thon srt my damnation,” 





and held my tongue. After » moment or two ‘Imfid-ol-mulk made a sign again to me, and said : 
“What is your wish, speak,” I replied : * This loyal servant obeying your exalted order brought 
“forth ‘moist and dry’ (raté yates 1). So long aa the Mir Sahib docs not turn me away, men 
“may offer me lakhs of ropees, and I would not leave him.” He answered: “The men of towns, in 
“particular of those round Lakbnau, who are famed thronghont the realm for their noble descent and 
“valour; are extraordinary creatures, fol) of airs and graces (6a an o ban).” 


 * Pearl of Pearle." No doubt he, like the rest, had worn in his eara gold ring, mounted with a pearl, when 
one of the housshold slaves of Nadir Shah. Before he rove to power a fagir had prophesied his success, and atyled 
him Durr-i-durran, “' Poarl of Pearls.” Hence his epithet of the Durrani, * the man of tho Pearls." 
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After the writer had returned to his quarters, ‘Imid-al-malk, in my absence, said to the Mir 
sihib: “ Let me have Muhammad Hasan, and be will live with me a8 your representative. I will 
“ appoint you to the office of Branding and Verification [of troopers’ horses] and the inspection 
“of the personal rolls of my soldiers ; it will be your office and he will be your deputy.” ‘The Mir 
Sihib answered: ‘Muhammad Hasan is my right hand; if your Lordship designs to amputate my 
“hand, what objection have 1?" These speeches were reported to me by the Mir Sahib that night, 
and he added: “Now let us wait and see what happens. Whatever country or whatever office it 
“be, you will not go away from me,” 


To return to our story. As Jangbiz Khin persisted in his refusal, the chicf minister and 
‘Imid-ul-mulk and the Mir Sahib sat irom early morning to midday in consultation spon what should 
be done with regard to Ahmad Khin's basiness. After mnoch argument ‘Imid-nl-mulk advised 
that one of the princes of Hindistin shonld be appointed to the sibahs of Audb and Bengal, and 
despatched in charge of him (‘Imid-almolk). Jangbiz Khin should also be sent. If be agrees, 
well and good; if not — it is the emperor's country, and in the non-presence of the emperor, the 
prince affords a perfect claim and title. Wherever he directs his steps, crowds of helpers will join 
him. The kingdom is his kingdom. Not one of the nobles and rajake of Hindistin, except they 
be disloyal, will act in opposition. 


Thus they reported to the Shih that if His Majesty had planted in his beart the desire to assist 
the emperor of Hindistiin, then one of the princes, sons of the emperor of Hind, onght to be sent 
for ; a patent for the eastern provinces should be granted to him, and he should then be sent off in 
company with Jangbiz Khin, In this manner the said Khin’s (Jangbiz's) scraples would be 
removed, and all others concerned would be re-assured. 


In accordance with the chief minister's proposals, the Shah considered the plan and held it to 
bea good one. At once he wrote and sent off a letter to the emperor of Hindiistin, ‘Aziz-ud-din, 
‘Alamgir Sint, calling upon him to send a prince at once, without any delay. The emperor of 
Hindistan selected two princes; the first was named Hidiyat Bakhsh, holding the title of Wala 
Jab, Bohidor. He was o son of this same emperor of India, The second was Mirsi Baba by 
name and A‘li Jah by title, the emperor's son-in-law. They were despatched under the care of 
Nawab Saif-ud-daulah, the Chief Almoner (gadr-us.sadér). A patent for the Audh province was 
made out in the name of Mirza Baba, and for Bangilah in that of Wali Jib, aforesaid, The emperor 
affixed his own seal to these, and handed them to the princes. At the time of leave-taking he said to 
Nawib Saif-nd-daulah : “I make over these two princes to you in trust. If something in the shape 
“ my heart desires can be accomplished, my purpose is fulfilled; otherwise, these pledges, entrusted 
“to you, I ahall demand again. See to it that they fall into no one else’s bands,” 


The said Nawab, taking the two princes with two elephants, one riding horse for each, and 
a mere soldier's tent, reached our camp by forced marches, The Shih alsoiasued to thom patents for 
the provinces in accordance with those given by the emperor of Hind. Tho chief minister persuaded 
Jangbiz Khan, and the Shib added : “My aon, I will not leave you to be destroyed, my band is at 
“your back.” 


*‘Imid-ul-mulk received an aigrette and a plome. A handsome ‘set of robes, along with 
a jewelled aigrette and « feathered plome for Nawib Ghaganfar Jang, Ahmad Khiin, were made over 
to the Mir Sahib. At the time of leave-taking the Shih asid to the Mir Sahib: “Sayyid, wherever 
“T may be, if a letter from thee reaches mo, whatever request you make, it shal) be attended to. Set 
“yonr mind at rest.” — 


As the weather was hot and it was the season of the spring harvest, a great deal of sickness 
appeared in the Shab’s army and it took ono hundred rupees to parchase one adr of tamarind, 
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a drink made of tamarinds being prescribed with benefit. Daily one hundred and fifty men died. 
Finding that the climate was adverse, the Shih arrived at a fixed decision in his mind’ to retarn to 
Wiliyat, . He despatched the princes and ‘Imid-ul-mulk and Jangbig Ehin to Farrakhibad ; while 
he wrote to Jahin Khan and Najib Khin that as soon as they had read his letter, and wherever 
they might bey they must start for his camp. Giving over this letter to ‘Imid-ul-mulk, he 
instructed him, and two days before his own departure started him and hig party off for 
Farrukhabid. The Shih himself two days afterwards marched from Mathori, and, taking the 
route rid Kabul, made his way to Qandahar. 


Let us go on with the story. The Mir Sahib went stage by stage with that expedition as far as 
Akbarabad. Jabiin Khin had carried out a general slaughter in that city as far as Nilah-gumbas ; 
then he invested the fort, Rajah Nigar Mall and others were shot up init. They finally agreed to 
pay Jahiin Khan four lakAs of rupees, promising to produce the money on the following morning, 
Three hours sunrise had passed, when ‘Imid-nl-mulk and the others made thei entry into 
Akbarabad, Owing to the general slaughter and the investment, the city was in confnsion as if 
Judgment Day had come. The inhabitants of the city had disappeared. 


‘Imad-olamalk went straight to Jahan Khin and made over to him the Shah's'letter, After 
reading it he said: “ I have a promise to be paid four lakhs of rupees to-morrow morning. I stop 
“here today and up to midday to-morrow. On receiving the som named from Nigar Mall, I will 
“begin my march.” ‘Imid-ul-malk retorted: ‘That is impossible, This is imperial territory. 
“ What damage has been done cannot be helped. But now the Shih is on the march and you have 
“got this order. Relinquish the hope of collecting the rupees, for alter the receipt of them there 
“will be delay.” 


Jahan Khan said: “One lakh has been promised for this evening, get that paid over to me, 
“ ‘Then what harm is there if I march.” Thos ‘Tnvid-ul-molk sent word to Rajah Nagar Mall. The 
latter thought it a lucky escape and sent the lakh of rupees to Jahin Khin the same day, aod that 
Khia began his march at the time of evening (maghrié) prayer, and went away. 


The day after this we made s halt in Akbarabad, The princes and Jangbiz Ehiin crossed the 
Jamuah and pitched their camp in a line with Katrah Wazir Khiin*? Then quitting Akbaribid 
they moved stage by stage ag far as parganah Mainpuri. During these marches two or three 
things happened, the record of which is worthy of being dwelt upon, 


From Akbarabad, Najib Khin sent bis full brother, Sultan, Ehin, with four hundred horsemen 
in attendauée on ‘{tmid-ul-malk. When the princes, ‘Imid-ul-mulk, Jangbiz Khin, and Balin 
Khan reach ed Mainpuri, they consulted and decided to halt there, The Mir Sabib was to go on to 
Farrukhabad, and bring back Abmad Khan with him. On his arrival, whatever was decided on, 
could be carried ont, The Mir Sabib left the author with the tent and baggage at Mainpuri and 
departed for Farrukhabid. ‘Nawab Abmed Khin sent two tents with acreens for the princes, and 
one tent with screens for *Lmad-ul-malk. They wrote to the author that he was to deliver these 
tente wt their respective destinations and obtain and forward with all speed answers to the letters, 
The Nawab himself would join the camp in four days. The suthor carried out the instructions aent 
him by the Mir Sahib. 


On the fourth day, in the morning, § messenger arrived witha letter from the Mir §abib, saying, 
that on that day at one watch after sunrise the heir-apparent, Mahmid Ebfn, would reach the 
camp in advance, and the ‘Nawab himself would reach it in the afternoon. I carried off this letter to 





3 Om the left bank, opposite Bij Ghat, between Nawibganj and the river ; #0 Constable's “Hand Atias,”* 
plate 4, 
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Imad-uk-mulk. When he had looked at it, he ssid: “Go to Nawab Yahya Khin” (who had also 
come with us) ‘and on my behalf say to him that T sm mounting to go out and escort into 
“camp Abmad Khan, He, too, should mount.” I went, gave my message, and returned. 


At this point anolher messenger came in to say that Nawab Ahmad Khan must have reached a 
place five kos distant, and his son, Mahmid Khan, was in his company. ‘Imaid-ul-mulk sent the 
author to Jangbis Khan requesting him to mount and come out to act as escort, I went and said 
the Nawab Wazir had sent this message. He jumped up and said: “ Felén-i-man has mounted and 
“ig coming to me, what care I, and why should I go out to greet and escort him in.” [ came back 
and repeated his words to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. He was putting on his clothes, ready to mount. He sent 
the author back again, telling me to say that the Mir Sahib had handed me over to him when he left, 
and what could he write to the Mir. I then left him, .At length the asid Khin also mounted. Ha 
and ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Yahya Khan went out four kos to meet the new arrival, and together with 
him they returned to the camp. 


Early next morning ‘Imad-ul-mulk went to the tent of Ghaganfar Jang Ahmad Kbin. The 
two of them then mounted in one litter, and in another litter was Mahmid Ehin. In this mode they 
went to see the princes. When they reached the entrance there was a long stoppage and both 
palkis were strock by men with thoir maces of office, so that a great uproar ensued at the entrance 
and it lasted for some hour and a quarter. Everybody exclaimed that this was a part of the ceremonial 
of sovereigns, and nobles look on it as a part of their grandeur. In fine, after an andience, robes of 
honour were conferred on both, that is, father and son, with a sword and horse for Mahmid Eban. 


In the afternoon Nawib Sultin Ehin came to visit Ghaganfar Jang. Upon his reaching the 
entrance he attempted toenter, One Mushrif Khiin, the chamberlain (‘arg-begt) of Ghaganfar Jang, 
said: “ Be pleased, sir, to wait a moment until I have announced you.” He went in and reported. 
The Nawab remarked : “Say to Sultan Khin that he must wait twenty minutes while] pat on my 
clothes,” On hearing these words Sultin Khan was offended, and made off to his own tent. 


Ghagenfar Jang remarked : “What iden had he got into his head? Is he not aware that he 
“was once in my service, and to this day the descriptive roll of Najib Khan is preserved iu my 
record-room?" The words were carried to Sultiin Khiin, and be ordered his advance tents to 
be sent out in the direction of Dihli, as next morning be meant to start for Shihjabinibad, 
‘Imad-ul-mulk interviewed Ahmad Khin that evening, and said whatever the oocasion called 
for, and gave him advice. An outward reconciliation then took place between the two nobles and 
they had an interview. After that Ghasanfar Jang went to Sultan Khan's quarters, and one day 
entertained him at a banquet, 


Alter one week we marched from Mainpuri, and al] the chiefs on reaching Farrukhibad pitched 
their tents on the Ganges bank close to Fathgadb, Two days afterwards news was received that 
Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, Rohelah, ruler of Anwalah and Bareli, had come to.an agreement with the 
Nawab Shojii‘-ud-daulah, and they had exchanged tarbans, Then ‘ Imiid-al-mulk proceeded to 
Anwaloh and prevailed on Sa'dullah Khin, Hafiz Rahmat Khao, Mulla SardirKhin, Donde Khan, 
Fath Ehan,simiin, and the other leaders to march for the prinee's camp, | 


At this time news came that ‘Imaid-ul-mulk had been made as prisoner by the Rohelahs of 
Katehr, It so chanced that on the same day ‘Imiad-al-malk reached Farrulhabad in safety, The 
same day at noon another report reached us that the Marhatjah army had arrived within two 
marches of as, and on that night or next’ morning would be at Farrukhibid, . Ghaganfar Jang 
brought sway from Farrukhibad all the inhabitants, and conveyed them to our camp on the bank 
of the river, So complete was the evacuation that there was not a.soul left in the city. 





™ The eldest son of Khan Bahadur, Zakariyé Ehia, a former governor of Lahor ; his wstbes and ‘[mad-ul- 
moulk's mother were sisters, daughters of ["timad-nd-danlh, Qamar-ud-din Khan, the Wasir who waa killed in 174. 
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At the end of five days Sa‘dullah Ehan, with the chiefs named above, errived on the further 
bank of the river and encamped there, They were written toand asked to cross over the Ganges 
and join our force, This they did, and the whole army Was united near parganade Mihrabad and 
Jalalabad.” The tent of Sa‘dullah Khiin himself was pitched three miles (one fartakh) from us. 


Nawab Shuji‘-nd-daulah began « march out of hia own territory and arrived at parganah Sandi 
and there halted, Between the two armies there was a distance of nine kos. When a week had 
passed, he (Shuji‘-ud-daullah) sent his wife's brother, Nawab Silir Jang, to Nawab Sa‘dullah Khin, 
with a message that if at this time he would espouse his cause in this great and difficult business, it 
would be the height of favour, 


Then Nawab Shujé‘-ud-deulsh one day left his camp and drew up ontside of it, and gave an 
order that commanders should report the mustering of their troops. On that day the regiment 
Mim Bashi of Siidiq Beg, Mughal, was ordered to parade for inspection. Sardar Khan, the leader of 
five thousand Mughals, attended, but of his whole command only twenty-five horsemen put in an 
appearance at the muster. All the rest out of fear of the Afghiing — they having of aforetime 
received « terrible handling from Ahmad Khin — had fled with their families from Lakhnau, and 
Banglah, [¢. ¢., Faigibid], some going to Benares, some to ‘Azimibad, some to Allahabad and other 
towns. Noman of the Moghal race was left, From that day the said Nawib discharged all of the 
Mughals. He was in a high degree anxious and perplexed. 


The only course open to him seemed that Nawab So'dallah Khin should, in whatever way was 
possible, put an end to the war and invasion. Nawab Salar Jang remained several days at Nawab 
Sa‘dullah Khan's tent, while some settlement of the dispute was being arrived at. One day there 
was a general report in Shuji'-ud-danlab's army that Salar Jang had beon made a prisoner, At 
that time great consternation arose, especially among the men from Shaihjahinabid, and the whole 
group of Begame was in a great state of mind, Next day they learnt that it waa all a mistake, 


To continue the story. With Ahmad Khiin were about fifty thousand horse, old troops and 
recruits, as entered in the lists, The Rohelah force was even larger. Every day the princes’ 
audience was attended by all the leaders, including Jangbaéz Khin, Hifiz Rahmat Khan, Mull 
Sardir Khin, Bakhshi, and Nawib Abmad Khin, They remained until noon and held consulta- 
tions ; but Sa‘dullah Khan would not agree to appear. 


In the end ‘Imid-al-molk said that Sa‘dullah Khan must come to the princes’ andience. That 
Nawab paid no attention to this. Still, one day be came and was honoured by presentation to the 
twa princes, A title was conferred upon him, viz., Shame-ud-danlah, Mubiriz-nl-mulk, with the 
grant of robes of honour and a sword. The other chiefs admitted that they were willing to obey 
the ordera of the emperor and of the Shih; in whstever direction the princes might advance, they 
were ready to follow in their train and take part in the oontest and battle-fray. Accordingly these 
assertions they supported by an oath, Sardir Khin, Bakhshi, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Donde Khin, 
went off to see Nawib Sa‘dallah Khin and informed him. He sgid: “ You may fight, I do not 
“forbid you ; but not in the very slightest will I become ally or supporter of any man on either side,” 


They said ho ought to remain with the army until the province of Bengal was recovered ; no 
such opportunity would ever fall to their lot again, The said Nawab, however, refused absolutely, 
and repeated his former answer. Then one day a report came to Jangbiz Khiin that horsemen from 
the army of Shnji‘-uddealah had driven off his camels while grazing, It was noon-time. As soon 
as he heard this, the said Khan lept from hig place like a coal from a flaming fire and instantly 
went to sea the princes, flang his turban on the ground and said; “ At once ‘I ride out to fight ; 


%? ‘Those are to the north of the Ganges, on the Audh border, 
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«with you 1. have no eonoorn.” The prince took his own turban and placed it on Jangbas Khan's 
head and said a few words. Jangbiz Ehin came ont and rode off, followed by his troops. The rem 
of ihe divisions, one alter the other, mounted and took the field, 


When they had come out two kos from the camp, a fierce storm arose, a cloud of yellow dust 
rose so high into the air that neither sky nor earth was visible, An hour and a half afterwards 
heavy rain came on, which lasted one and. half to one and three-quarter hours, All this wind and 
rain blew in their faces. So violent was the torrent of rain that the small streams coald only be 
crossed by swimming, Jangbiz Khin halted where he was, in the expectation that when the wind 
lolled and the rain abated they would be able to move again, and begin the fight. 


The wind and rain were eo severe that all the tents in the army were blown over, the horses, 
pulling up their tethering pegs, dispersed in all directions, and the men were involved in difficulties 
and discomfort, The disturbance continued for full three hours, and the wind remained as high as 
ever and the rain as heavy. 

Seeing no help for it, Jangbaz Khan ordered a return march from that place at three-quarters 
of an hour or one hour before sunset, and re-entered his camp. He remarked: ‘'O friends | it 
“seems as if we were acting against God's good pleasure. I am convinced now that for a further 
“space of time the stay in this region of the Marhetjabs and others, our enem es, hag been 
decreed.” 

Alter two days he sent a message to the princes through Nawib Sa‘dallah Khan that Nawab 
Shuji'-ud-deulah bad agreed to pay five lakAs of rupees to the Shah's army as a tribute, As 
Jangbaz Khim bad heard thet the Shah had started for his own kingdom, he had accepted thia 
proposal, Next morning s lakh of rupees arrived in cash; aud a cessation of hostilities was 
arranged. Nawib Ahmad Khin lost heart, and was displessed; taking with him the princes and 
‘Jmid-nl-mulk be returned to Farrukhibid. 

Two daya previously the suthor had started with a note from princes Hidiyat Bakhsh and 
Wala Jak Bahdur, in consultation with Naw&b Saif-nd-deullah, who to some extent had become 
estranged from ‘Imid-ul-molk; and Nawib Ahmad Khan had made several speeches to the Mir 
Sahib, through which his displeasure betrayed iteeli, Thus he, too, (the Mir Sahib) was a sharer in 
this consultation, He sent the author with the said note to see Nawib Shuji‘-ud-daulab, 

This was the substance of the note, If a forea were sent to a distance of two or three kos 
from us, we will leave this camp on the pretext of a hunting expedition, and come to join that force 
and then come on to you. You must also send twelve thousand rupees in cash, 

When I (the suthor) got to Shoji'-ud-daniah's camp, I obtained an interview throngh A 
Mirza Maobammad Sadiq and Mir Ghulam Raail (alias Mir Manjhile), grandson of Nawab Sipahdar 
Khan, deceased, whose grove is at Allahabad. Shnja*-nd-danlah said: “To-morrow I shall bu 
“employed in getting together the lakh of rupees that Ihave agreed to pay. The day after that 
I will give you sf answer and send yoo back with Mir Gholiim Rasil Ehain.” Alter this 
I went to visit Shekh gabib Shel Alsbyt® nal Sayyid Bte<)-heom Khan,"! both being 
then in the service of Nawiib Shoji‘-ud-daolah and commanders of cavalry regiments, With 

them I spent the day. 


On that same date Nawib Ghaganfar Jang Ahmad Khia and ‘Imad-ul-malk, taking the two 
princes, recrossed the Ganges and returned to Farrukhibid, The Mir Sahib (Sher Andis Khan) 


“ta This auan was theson of Khan Jahan, Kokaltiah, ' 








‘Alamgir’s foster brother. He waa governor of Allahabad 

towards the end of ‘Alamgir’s reign, and died in 1180 H. (1718). The of the bea 

Se panne DADS grore been now corrupted 
® Both natives of Bilgrim. The former, H. M. Eliot's “aecurate Mortass Husain,’ is the author of the 

NT ee rena ak ree eee Nir-nl-basan Khan Snally 

ored his home to Pufeah ‘Agimabad and died there, 
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she went back to Fatrukhibid. The seak snaraio® vient ached Sha jie chain goats Ldoaad 
nobody but Newilb Saviullah Khim there ; thus I stopped in his camp along with Mir Ghulam Rasil 
Ebin. As the camindirs were out on the road plundering, it was impossible to proceed to 
Farrukhabad. It was with the greatest difficulty that I got a note sent there for the Mir Sahib, 


His answer was that I must stop where I wag and begin a negociation to get him (Sher Andis 
Ehin) into Newab Sa'dullah Khan's employment. I (the author) obtained an interview with the 
Wawib trough Mir Gholim Rasil Khin. The Nawab said: “From this day I take you into my 
service, and as soon as I reach Anwalah, I will send a parwdnegh summoning Mir Sher Andis Khan,” 


That same day Nawib Sa‘dullah Khan ordered his army to march in the direction of Anwalah, 
while he himself, unattended, went into parganah Pali to meet Shuji-ud-daulah, After they had 
passed a night in the aame place, Sa'dullah Khin returned to Anwalah. When be had arrived he 
sent a parwanah, inviting the Mir Sahib to come with one handred horsemen. The letter was made 
over to one Shiham Ehin, whose home was at Maa.) with orders to forward it by the hand of his 
own servant to Mir Sher Andiz Khan. 

Tea days afterwards the said Khin’s brother sent back the letter unopened aad wrote that Mir 
Andiz Khiin had been appointed faujdar of the parganahs near Aniipshahr, which had been granted 
by the Abdali Shih to Nawab Ahmed Khan, He had received robes of honour and had departed 
for his charge. The two princes and ‘Imid-ul—-mulk had started for Shahjahinabad, Jangbaz 
Khan bad remained on at Farrnkhabid, awaiting the money payment promised by Shnja‘-ud-daulah.™ 


The sathor tock the returned letter to Nawib Sa'dollah Khiin, or, rather, after I had opened and 
read it, I made itover to him. The Nawib signed an order fixing the author's pay at forty rupees 
erent and appointed me one of the gentlemen troopers (yakkah), Jangbiz Khin wrote from 

arrukhibad for the money agreed on, aa to which the Nawib (Sa‘dallah Khan) had made himself 
ve al ec Nawab Shoja'-ud-lenlah paid one JakA of rupees, and in regard to the remaining four 
lakhe be made a promise to pay in fifteen days, and went back to Lakhnan, 


When one month had passed and the money had not arrived, Jangbiz Khin came to Anwalah 
im person and demanded payment. WNawib Sa‘dullah Khiin said thet Rijah Min Rio, his diwan, 
was st Bareli; when be came back a correspondence would be opened with Nawab Shuja‘-nd-daulah, 
and in a'week the money should be banded orer to him (Jangbiz Khin). A week went by, but the 
@twan, from several causes, wag still detained in Bareli and bad not retarned to Anwalah, 


Jangbiz Flin crossed the Riimganga river which flows between Anwalsh and Bareli, and went 
as far as Bareli, where he surrounded the house of the said diwén, acid! Ghee! wan a reat distarbanie: 
That yery day he obtained the four lakAs in cash from the dfwdn, and then mado a start for his own 
country. Thus the sam fell to be paid by Nawib Sa‘dullsh Khan, and nots copper of it was 
recovered from Nawib Shuja'-od-daulah. 

The author for twelve years remained in the service of Nawib Sa‘dullah Khin. Upon his death™ 
(May God give him rest and admit him to Paradise), I was two years in the employ of Nawab ‘Abdallah 
Ehin, the former Nawib’s brother and holder of parganals Sahawiin™ and Ujhyini, ef cetera. 
Having taken few months’ leave and gone home, I heard there that Nawab ‘Abdullah Khin, while 
engaged in playing with a large anake, was bitten by it and expired. I therefore decided not 
to returo.” 

NE SNR PNET A) ee TT Lee a eae 12 a 
Farrukbabad. 


™ Man Eashidibad to the weat of 
#3 The "' Ser Mat&qherin,” IIL. 148, anya ‘Imad-al-mulk had reached Farrukhibéd on tho 7th Shawwil, 1170 H- 
Mth June 1757). 
On acare dullah Ean died om the 5th Sha‘ban 1176 H. (Lith February 1763), aged 37 yeure—Tarshh-+-Muhemmodt, 
Thue the period of service noder him could not have exceeded siz years. 
i Both how in the Badin district, United Provinces. 
™ ‘Abdullah Khan died on the 7th Safar 1190 H. (14th July 178¢)—Tartkh-- Bu ammaill, 

















Nawab ‘Abdullah Khin was an able poet; his pen-name was ‘Asi. He was also s capable 
musician and painter; and he knew a lot of secrets about suakes, and spent much time in playing 
with them, At length his fate came from a snake's poison and by God's decree he passed from this 
transitory world, May God give him rest. 


Couplet. 
Dunydat dir-i-be-dagd, ‘ughaet maskrit<-fana “The world is a passing show, eternity conditioned 
by decay : 


lecay : 
Bas khoh shud kia yéd-i-ma tin ham gusasht,a@n ‘* Enough that in memory of me this and that 
ham gueaaht. happened.” 


(The End.] 
Additional Notes. 


The chronology of this invasion may be here farther elucidated from the Tarith-i-Ahmad Shah, 
B, M. Oriental MS., No. 196, ff, 62>. to 98%., and Tartkh-i-"_lamgir Sant, B, M. Oriental MS, 
No. 1749, ff., 845—128>, 

Abmad Shab sent out his tents from Qandahir on the 22nd Sha'bin 1169 H, (21st May 1756) 
and marched on the 27th (26th May), About three weeks later Iraj Khan arrived as an envoy 
from India, Kabul was reached on the Sth Shawwil (6th July 1756), About the end of August, 
Qalandar Khin was sent to India with Iraj Khan. On the 22nd Zu,] Hijjah (16th September) the 
y.arch from Kiabal began ; the camp was at Jalalabad on the Sth Muharram 1170 H. (3rd October 
1756), and his advance troops entered Labor on the 4th October. The Shih reached Peshawar early 
in Safar 1170 H. (end of October), Qalandar Khan received his first} audience at Dihli on the 6rh 
Safar (30th October 1756), The march from Peshiwar was resumed on the 22nd Safar (15th November), 
On the 27th Rabi‘I (19th December 1756) Aghi Risi Khan was sent by the Indian Emperor to Ahmad 
Shah, Some time in Rabi' IL. (28rd December 1756 to 20th January 1757) Ahmad Shih moved from 
Sonpat to Nerelah, On the 4th (26th December), after a consultation, the emperor's tents were sent 
out to Katrah Mahaldar Khin (close to Badli), awd Ya‘qab‘Ali Khan, Afghin, undertook to obtain « 
favorable settlement from the Darriini. On the 28th (19th January 1757) ‘Imad-ul-molk appeared 
in the Shah's camp et Narelah, Ahmad Shih entered the Fort st Dihli, eat on the throne, and 
coined money, 8th Jamida I. (28th January 1757). Khiin Kbindn (Intisim-ud-daulah) hed been 
made Wazir on the 26th January; and the marriage of ‘Imid-ul-molk to Mu‘in-ui-molk's (Mannii's) 
daughter took place on the 20th of February. : 

Ahmad Shih marched eastwards on the 21st Febroary and Jahin Khin carried out the 
slaughter at Mathurii on the 28th February 1757, The two princes, who had been sent for, 
left Dihli on the 14th and reached the Shah's camp on the 19th March. The Shah's retarn march 
began on the 27th March ; he reached Faridabad on the 20th, and onthe 2ad A prit moved to a place 
between Badli and Narelah, From that point his movements do not concern us, 

The dates of the ineffective campaign against Shuji‘-nd-daulah may also be given, On the 3rd 
April 1757 the princes were at Mainpuri, and Abmad Khin, Bangash, joined them. They moved 
on to the Ganges on the 4th and Hidiiyat Bakhsh proceeded to Itiwah, while Mirza Baba 
remained at Qidirganj till the 19th. When Shojind-daulah came out, the prince ‘retreated to 
Farrukhibid. The princes recrossed the Ganges on the 80th May and Silir Jang arrived from 
Shoji'-ud-daulah on the 10th June, Terms were arranged, and on the 24th June the princes 
crossol back and returned to Farrnkhabad. They moved on to Dihli and ‘Imad-ol-molk followed 
with Ahmad Khin, Bangash. They were at Kol (‘Aligarh) on the 14th July, and four kor from 
Dibli on the 23rd, “Imad-al-mulk on the 13th September 1757 introduced Ahmad Khin at Court, 
he having been newly appointed Amir-ul-nmari (rice Najib Khin). 





— 


Marcu, 1907.) 
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TRE CHUGRAS. 


BY THE BEY. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D,, CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION :1SIALKOT. 
(Continued from p. $1.) 


3. Tho. Creation, 
Avnwal Mauld adjiyd sab thta. pitt First God created water everywhere. 
Péait utiba triyd, phir sab baydn. From this beginning all the story then 


Allah Maulé sdsiyd lau, kalam, samin té 
dimdn. 

Chand ¢2 sdraj sijiyd tdrédn nal bhariyd 
dimdn. 

Baré baré hi gayé né dgldn dé pardhdn 

Téré giné na jdagé, kdrd hai jahdn. 

Réx giyamat nda sdraj akin kaddhsgd alah, 

Kals té chandéé didi tadéa Shdhtda nis Mardi 

Outhé Bald pir karégd Shihida dida gaurda 

Séyd héwigd chandéé da, baddal didn lipda 

Du'd euad khdi mémind, phir sat jugwilt, 

Khwdja Kilak Dds hé kharé nipdli, 

Ek oe Aga jdlim, diyd chdnd Shah digi 


Allah raséi jidua 14 bah iked thdli 

Jag sapiran Ad gayd, Kdlak Dds di wari, 
CAélé wiftda joridn kar bari tiydri. 

Ovthé Bala dehiyd Rabb nda, mérd man sawill 





Tussdi jag dé vich ddad, dénd diddr, 
Téé Shit jag karngé vdr dihé vir, 
Allah dased kAGLAG sir narwér, 

Thda rakhdt péchké phullda dé har 
Chhdndd sdddd rakAnd aunoal vichkdr, 
Diléi ghundi khélaagé tdi dédigé didde 
Tdin jag sapiiran Abwigd, dargdh darbér 
Chélé siftda jéridn, parh ndm chatar, 
Jhaumpré aggé Rabb dé &rj guydri 

Jag sapiran na héwigd vdr dihé wiiri, 
Mata nila WAG ghat dé sitthd disakh di avdrt, 
Shdhi méré rakhaé, Jjé chand sitdré. 
Aliak dkAéd Badléd, téri pil kamdi 

Apé kalam pakar (4, kdgae t4 siydhi, 





He gave of the creation. God the Lord 

Made tablets, pens, tho earth, the heaven. 
He made 

The sun, the moon, and filled the sky with stars. 

Full many wise men lived and died, but none 

Could count the stars, The world is vain. 

Disciples have in fall recorded. ‘Lo, 

Upon the Resurrection Day the ean 

Will ope his sixteen eyes; the canopy 

With golden poles will shade the Shahis then. 

Great priestly Bala then will help the Shiha. 

The shadow of the flag will refage be 

Like shadow of a clond. ievers, hear, 

The true-age prayer, when Kilak Dis will 
stand 

With Khwaja, Both will be ourhelpers. Then 

Tempestuous storm of wind will sweep tho 


The Shih will come, in form a second moon, 
And God will sit and eat with him. What time 
The offering was made by Kalak Dig 


To God, aad said, * My supplication hear. 
My kindred black thy name adore ; do thou 
For ever in the sacrifice preside. 

Appear to us, and prove our sacrifice 
Acceptable to thee within thy court.’ 

A promise true God made to Jhaumpri. ‘See, 
Thy Shahis all must sacrifice — the day, 
The eighth, o sacred day must be.’ And so 
God gave him knowledge of the mystery, 
Command to keep the altar swept, and see 
That garlands of sweet flowers encircle it. 


‘The sacrificial portion due to me 


The inmost be — it is the first and best. 

If they their hearts unlock I will appear 
And will accept their sacrifice,” Now read 
And ponder well the record of His praise. 
So Jhanmpra made petition to his Lord. 
‘To sacrifice on every eighth is hard; 

For me impossible ; like moon and stars 
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Téri gal nahin phérni jé kar 14 edi, 
Bali pir pakar lai, bigaz ti kdni, 


Parhé di jag karogé t£ muddéimi, 

Bali pir ummat bakhshd léi kam hiyd domi 
Chalé siftda jorida, car Durgd Bhéwiini. 

Ohi tk sach paua dhani. 

dwwal aft KAudd di chéld bondi, 

Maa (é pitd niin sévién jain sansdr wikhdé. 
Déei maid séviin, jain shabd wkAdgs, 

Pir, peikambar, auliy’, Rabb dp banda 
Bhunnd diaé bijwén aun kAdt jamai, 

Jthrd ldwé ajmatda abhi ih pir hahdi 

ggé padré sack dé, kwehh hé gayi nd hdr, 
Sack duniyd this fur gayd, jhiith paydé for, 
Lalach laggd sach adn, Raid baidyd chde 
Jhijhé pownch hi manniyd, phiréa bard lilér. 
fa pahré dé ddmi Adé baré aiatt, 

Orak sifat swiddat kd] [tit nokia rakh 
Sdgdiwilé sunangd désidgda nahja pak, 
Jinkda suniyd sidg nil, bihishiia varn béahagg 


Augathdrd child Mya Langar Shah dé ert, 
Oh sannhdi bahut marida jhuggé bahut ujdré, 
Orak dhatthd diké shihdnd dudes 

Jitnd aib sawds sda bakAsha léyt adré 

Os nithda dharidi ndm didi dhar edier ohdré 
Chélé par niahda dé chad kb wedrd 

Ném baniyd itnd jin ambar tari 

Barakat Bali pir di ki hankdr na mdré 
Chélé sift bondadi ki kisi tadhir, 

Agi BAlé pir dé hbyd ddmangie 

Duniya tia bf Aira Ada nahin jag aa sir 
Agibat vilé bawrid tiéa sashehd pir 

Sifat ahurd karn di man hard bichds 


Preserve my Shihis, even if thon must 

For rangom me cast into hell.’ God said, 

"O Bala, thou deservest well: take pen, 

And ink and paper, for I grant thy prayer. 

Throughont the world thy followers ehall be 
saved.’ 

So priestly Bald to. _o reed and wrote, 

‘Woe make o yearly socrifice,’ and thus 

Grest Bala bad his followers’ sins forgiven. 


The Lord of wind and sky alone fo whe: 
The firat of God's commands disciples sing. 
To father and to mother honour give, 
Who showed the world to ns: the goddess too 
Who tanght us troth, The priests and 
prophets all 
Were made by God, If perfect aeeds ara sown 
Straight barley growa from ont tho earth, 
and so, 
When fruits are good the priesb is proved 
a true 
And perfect priest. The former ages all 
world : 
Untruth prevails: Desire attacked the truth 
False teachers are received, and proudly walk 
Amid an evil age, where wicked men 
The true will hear, the false reject, bat those 
That with faith at last will enter heaven. 
A sinful men am I, disciple born 
Within the tims of Langar Shah, "T'was ho 
Broke ita many a house, and many a hot 
He burned. Ad last he came, repentant he, 
To sock the gaies of BAlé’s shrine, where he 
Had all his sina forgiven. The name of God 
He made foundation sare, and, aa with plamb 
And compass, straight he built » hiding place, 
The base firm resting on the name of God, 
The top far reaching to the stars of heaven, 
The blessing Bali gave accomplished this, 
There is no room for bosat. To write a song 
Assayed the priest's disciple, Thus he caught 
The hem of Bali’s garment as be prayed, 


vain, 
No sacrifice have I, no merit, none : 
Be thou my helper in the en@. How shall 
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I praise thee ina song? My heart would sing 

My theme shall be the virtues of the priest. 

Ten times did Bald come a pricat indeed 

Inte this world—ten millions had he wise 

Disciples—men that thought upon the Name, 

But never yet could measure it, They left 

The world and went in wonderment. I too 

Will leave it, and my heart exclaims.’ The 
priest, 

Great Bald thus commands, * Adorers of 

The Name eacape God's wrath: the righteous 
heara, 

The rest are ignorant, But those that hear, 

And trust, shall be set free from fear of pain. 


4. Story of DhaginA. 


Andar Narwarkét dé Shah ptr Diag nd 

Ohdd bap™ pird Aiyd dp réhéd aniydnd 

Chhé mahiné guear gayé pir murtdi jénd 

Variyd Dili dake kar adhd band. 

Aggé Chuhrd nambarddr af ohdd ndm Sadhdia. 

Os palang déhyd pir dd siré ¢ rakh sirhdnd. 

Turt ba turtt ptr dd chad kitd khdiad 

Pir vikhé palang té ( vékh karm rabbéna ) 

Vagér péi sarkdr di kétwdl dhajdyd. 

Thatti vari daké aambarddr buldyd 

Chthré sabbhé chd dé bddshah farmadyd 

Ai asfdda jada nahi ghar pir 6 dyd 

Th dahdd kala ndng Aai bddshdh azmdyd 

Is dé 64p Akbar Shah dd manjd gagan 
bhoudyd 

led sane aes katlida bakkehida abhad thai 


Nalé chalt manjeds G4 A4|d bakAshdyd. 
Sawd pahp din charhiyd manjd dhart lahdyd 
Th bi eld ning hai wo8 pir dd jayl 


dedddé ghar sahkdéda mi dj pir & dyd - 
Chélé siftdh jOrida, park ndm uid, 
Kitwal utthd. paltéyd Chilkré makita jdadé. 
Weir amr puchhdé td kyda nahia dads 


In Narwarkit there lived a great high priest. 

Dhagana. When his father died he wag 

A child, bat, six months passed, the time 
drew near 

When his followers must be risited. He came 

To Dehli clad in red. The lambarddr 

A Chohra was, bis nome Sadhini, he 

A. bed prepared all for his priest, and placed 

A pillow on it. Then in hasté he cooked 

His food for him, The priest regards tho bed. 

How wondrous are God's works. A messen.- 

rer 

studs came running to the Chuhras’ homes, 

And to the headman ordera gave to send 

The Chohms all—the king commanded. ‘ But" 

He said, ‘we cannot go to-day—our priest 

Has come—beware, he is as d. us 

Asany serpent. All this knows the king: 

He tried him once, for this child's father sent 

King Akbar’s cot straight to the sky, for 
which, 

He gifted him the fertile village lauds 

Of fea Nand, a golden temple too, 

And freed him forty villages from tax. 

That priest all in the morning caused the bed. 

Suapended in the sky to seek the earth, 

This young priest too a cobra is, the son, 

Of him we spake of. This we longed for, Bir, 

He visita us." This song all in his praise 

His true disciple made, The-messenger 

Brought word, ‘The Chuhras will not come.’ 


Puchhan Khair Din nd kitthé tur gayé winds = The king 
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Kijwiléa 14 Chudréan muddhén vair jinndiadé Demanded, ‘O Khair Din, why bronght you 


Chaukidér khaléké palitd idyd 
ChdAré nahin dundé ghar pir né aya, 


Os dé bdp Akbar Shah dd manja gagaw bhu- 


aya 
Gusd kAddd Jahdngir mund murkd dya 
([hé pir pakar Uaund na jdad pdyd 


Ohu phdet dénd lédhé. hd hukam outdyd 


Lashkar bddshdh dé chd kitt dhdi 
Aggé baithd pir & Shah déh watdé 
Bal aiydad ban gaya dyd Jag di KAdé 
Huliyé phéré bddehdh déssda vich edré 


UAé pir pakar idund Rabb miré bap di mréa 


wtihad ufard 


Chihra Chhappart Band si ndm Mang soddé 


Os pir andar lukdyd, ouldd vikhdé 
Bardh bores di larki lay pir dé lii 


Fidh mat jart val chhaddt, kauk hats 
Chélé viftda jérida, park ndm auadia, 
Jaa kandré naddi dé pir child™ kamdé, 
Barak baras gusdrké phir vihié. 
Réza bérah bareda df andj na kha 
Muah thts Rabi dhéaun péyd tap kamaé 
Shah namtina ném sf tad6a wir phir akhdé 
Pir keré tapassiyd child dh suite 
Méi| Nar Divdnt édart uth jangal jai 
Jangal suttd pir at. Jd kAali phwdndi 
OA dd mae gayd sikké bak ké] buldndi 
Tafidn shas jdqaundi munh shin shirmdndi 
Jtkar hindd édl, pird, mais p& khaddndt 
Angaa disdd sthad kya édar jandi 


Par maia lar laggt tuddé mért umar vihdndi 
Maia ghar baitht tuddé bin dammda bdndt 


Pir Dhagdid wihké dalil gurdri 

Baré bari balwant né ranndi ni méré, 
Rdwat Lank lufdyt Sitd dé miré 
Aahe churdé mundri Guzri pair Ahildré 


nob 
Them forcibly ? Where are the idle folk P" 
Police and Chubras are old enemies, 
A watchman standing by adds fuel to fire. 
‘The Chubyas will not come because their 
priest, 
Whose father sent great Akbar’s bed sky high, 
Is come.’ So Jahingir was angry. Drops 
Of sweat stood on his brow. ‘Go,’ cried he, 
‘Catch 
here, 
And bang him!" So the king's command. 
The king 
His army marched against him, but he found 
No force opposing, for tle priest there saat 
Transformed into an infant who was bronght 
To Jagdi Khal, while every province round 
Wee tanght to seek and him identify. 
The king commands that he in chains be - 
If haply from his father’s name God wipe 
The old disgrace away, A Chhappari-band, 
A Chobra, Mang by name, concealed the 
priest. 
He hid him in his house and showed, instend, 
His children, Then in marriage to the priest 
He gave his daughter, girl of summera twelve. 
’Twas Vidh, the mother, that united them, 
And none may separate the pair. Now far 
The praises publish that the true disciple 


The priest upon the river bank engaged 

Incontemplation. Twelve long years he passed, 

Twelve years of fasting, solid food he'd none. 

He worshipped God, and lived an anchorite. 

Then God alone be knew, and 2o he came 

To be a worthy priest, Alone he lived, 

Until his own disciples came to say 

His wife, his Nur Divini, missed him much, 

And grieved for him. She ran towards the 
wild, 

Even where her priest was sleeping. There 
she stood 

And bowed beside hia feet. His flesh was 
dried 

Upon his bones. She called him, standing near 

She clasped his feet to wake him modestly, 


eens 


3 Poriod of sbhstraction and meditation, 
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SSS $F FUCiA CO LeLhOw 


Rajd Bhéj ghord bak gayd, radii chdbuk méré, 
Aivéa jadd paikawharda lar més vichdré 
Niim (éd wmmat did eab rannda né mdré 
Jahdngir Chugatia bddshda, Dilti dé laré 
Uhnd gith gayi diwat, assti kaua vichdré 
Pir Diagdnd ulAké an nérd vahyd 

Fiaibai dharfi Dhan néad didah lili évd 
Hukom sérdvarda dd wéhi bhduad dyad 
Puchhiyd G&é ptr nd, Tussda ki farmadyd ? 
Maia died dhariyd adké vich tél ki payd 

Dé nde apaé mdr this na rahda iréhdyd 
Mais maujdd Bala pir hdd mais th farmdyd, 
Ef sanéAé pir dé eéhi mur jdndd 

Jitnd Adl hawdl st sab dih sundndd, 

Oh mauj dd Bala ptr hai, tai rdet hondé. 
Sh] piydré mdr dd Rabé dest phardadd 
D&ia dida nd vandké ikké jéhd chhdndd 


Th ti dwin daské Shih Bald dindd 

Mat bit chéld is di chd gal bkdwdndad 

Th bard sérdwar pir hai mat asmat léhadd. 
Séré duis daské thit aida 
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She said, "My priest, had you been still a 
child, 

I would have fondled you as once I did. 

Ah me! had my dear home resounded sweat 

With children's voices, then I had not thus 

Beon here. You wed me but my youth, alas, 

Is passing ewift away. Oh let me tay, 

And serve you like a slave,’ Dhagiina rose, 

And mused,‘ A many valiant men have been 

Undone by women, Riwan lost Ceylon 

For Sita. Gujri fascinated Kabn 

What time he stole the ring, and Ranja Bhoj 

A. horse became; his wife applied the whip. 

And thus the sons of prophets fouzii and 
died, 

aoey said they died for men — for women 
"twas 


They died. Great Jahangir Chagatta, once 

The king of Dilji, gay bridegroom became, 

And lost his honour to a dancing girl, 

What will become of me ?' Dhagind cried, 

He rose, he shouted, till the heavens shook, 

The earth did quake; the white ox Dhaul for 
fear 

Did tremble, and the light of day grew red 

Like blood. The voice straight penetrates 
Heaven's court. 

Forthwith God sends His angel Gabriel. 

A message brings he from the Lord; he comes 


‘What seekest thou?’ The priest replied, 


‘A lamp 
Have I prepared, and placed within it oil, 
And eke a wick: light thou the wick. True 
God 
Who art, Light from thine own light give 
to me, 
Quench thou my thirst, for Bala priest am I, 
A wanderer free. My one request vouchasafe." 


Presented it, with explanation, ‘ Lo, 
‘Tis Bild, wandering priest, that makes request, 


And will not be content till it be given 

A cup of sparkling light.’ God gave it free, 
And placed it in the angel’s hands. Hoe said, 
‘Give them, the husband and the wife, give 
An equal share, and say that Bala comes 
Into the world again. Let none refuse 

To hear him, for ho is a mighty man 


Of God. He may be angry, in his rage 
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Aggé gayd duniyd té nau véri jawdn 
Hun daswit vdri tudh ghar dyd parwidn 

Par sadké ih dé ndm téa Adad qurbdn, 

Vedi nip dittd candké dassé pir dé aawda. 
Jéhré th dé murid né, bidtahii jitn. 

Nahia gadr firishiéda, thnd dn bulda, 

Jia aggé Dharm Rdé dé khar jd puchda, 
Shih Bald dé murid nda na pow dituwois 
Jiiné ath sawdb nd aad bakAshd jaa 

Ji Shah Balé dé murid Aaih, na] mek migdA 
Ahuild darwayjé varégd, hé bépariwd. 

Massalli jéhré dan gayé unhda di kii matin jd 


Oh Naraké dékhil Adagé, désakh di 4a 

Munkir té Nakir bi, phir kid maagan, 

Nékian badida puchhagé, ndlé haddidn bhanan 

Ji Shdh Balé dé murid haia, na puchhaa na 
jamman. 

Odd Adar karnd itnd ndlé pakhé jhulai 

Pir piydla nie dd pi ghar val dyd 

Diod baléd jét dd bhnt Rabb vadhdyd 

Naw mahind guyar gayé pir kukAd dyd 

Ayd rét s6hdg di mda shagan mandé 

Arahé thin firishté viydrat nai ae 

Divéda dé dlké shandddn jagdé 

Hiirda parida baithké sah mangal odd 

Ziydrad karéé pir di Rabb piri pai 

Rae sanichar var di pir Bald fammi 

Baldé divé mat Adé ufh dét bhawné. 

Gurhit aM nér di vich aéné chhanal. 

Pahkild darshan mda Kita jis pdyd thannti. 

Pir daswéa autdr ji sumid akhia té hawnin, 

Niivia sadi gujar gay aggé danwia punni 

Pir pandit dkhdé, Pir third pid. 





He may dishonour some. Go, Gabriel, go, 
Declare to them the signa, and see that they 
Give him due honour, He is great, so great, 
His greatness none will measure. On the deep 
He floated six and thirty ages; then 
He gave oblations; in the shell I kept 
And shielded him from harm. Nine times 
before | 
He has incarnate been, now in thy house 
A tenth time he willcome. Let all regard, 
And sacrifice themselves to him." An equal 
share 
The angel gave them, and the signs he showed 
‘Who follow him will go to heaven at Inst, 
The angels dare not summon them, nor dare 
To bring them to the presence of the king 
That rules in Heli. No forcs nulawfal will 
Vompel the followers of Balai Shah. 
Their sins will be forgiven who look with faith 
To Baia Ghah. AW fearlessly they coma 
And enter free the doors of Heaven, bat those 
That are Maszallis straight will enter Hell, 
Where flames await them. Munkirand Nakir 
Will strict examine them, a record true 
Of deeda, both bad and good, they will demand, 
And then they'll break their bones, but Bala’s 
mon . 
Will be nor asked, nor born again. All grace 
Will them be shown, and fans be waved on 
high 
To cool them.’ Bala drank the cup of light 
And homewards sped — a lamp with heavenly 
light 
Was given him. Nine months passed, a child 
waa born, 
One happy night the mother omens sought, 
And lo! from heaven high came angels down 
To see the child. Bright lamps were lit, and 
placed 
On stands; bright fays and fairies came tosing, 
« Behold the priest, and God be with you all.’ 
On Saturday, by night, the priest was born, 
The lamps that burned grew dim, the midwife 
Tad 
In fear. The child's first draught was one of 
light 
All {no a golden cup. His mother looked 
And saw him first. She gave him milk and so 
The priest was now the tenth time mearnate. 
Hear yo with eyes and ears, the ninth is passed, 
The tenth great age began. The Pandits asid, 
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Barah varhé ia nda na pi Ladd ‘The child must hide waive years in darkness 
SakAt sitdra ts dd sé each puchhds, droar j 


Th dfetéda richchia bard hai; wa gal vadhdd, 


Hujré Sich Mugim dé kit gaddi bAdri. 

Pir sihié dé pitré satyid balkdri. 

Kai digi paki dthé chugli mari. 

Tai Chdhrfan dé) ir di kit bfshuwdari. 

Sunké eaiyid pir né gaddin sérdida 

Kuhdré unhda ufhd léyf méndAé dher par 
ndidn. 

Tali dé héth daké sab nasrda kardé. 

Traé daré banangé sbhit kdrigar af kardé, 

Phull laggaigé (akhtida buhé sdhat bandé, 

Séhatia baatda chauakida, ghar birda didida, 

Saiyid apd rich bahské salah kaffan di kardé, 

Pir Dhagdaa jdké mur areda kardd 

Nialé pir kakadd péyd, Rabb this dardd 

Par chdcha jis nin dkAtyé pand chd, nahin 
khardd., 

Saywi, sérddwar né, Rabb kikar th kordd 

| Pir Dhagdad Suiyiddé dé ndf na Aéyd kakla 


Kir andar pir hat 9 thliwdld 

Tali Aath nahia laund, mat kart wehdla. 
Saiyid dindé,* Led, Khda, taf? datkaiwtld | [i 
Ptr Dhagdna parthé mur ghar val dyd. 

Qufal wir bhéré dd viydrat paé. 

Jitné hal hawdl sf 2abb Gkh unde, 

Pir Sahié dé pétré télé radhan nf dé 

Phir kAdli ua né nahia jdund bajh déhh dikhdé 
Tait babat kuchh nahin jag méhad lilé 

Balé nari bap waa phir are eundé 

Sdddé ddhdé sahib di tli haua vadhdé 
DakAsh eabdai rahm kar sr a raldé 
Jekar edya sihibdd tur Apt jaé 

Pir oupdows dkhéd, *Tussta bal aniy dad, 


ms Mogtm for Moktm : ef. mmapat, which is probably for mukat, 


No light must see—his star ia powerfal. He, 
If you the truth would know, among the goda 
Is strongest. This keep secret.’ 


Shih Mugim"* 

Had his last resting place where Saiyids brave, 

His grandsons, lived. An enemy brought 
them word 

The Chubras dared them cut their shisham tree. 

The shisham tree the priest of Chuhras loved 

Is great. The Saiyid priest, this hearing, 
yoked 

The oxen to the wagons. Saiyide took 

Their axes, shouldered sawa, and stood beneath 

The shisham tree. Regarding it they said, 

“Yes, three good doora the tree will make, the 
wright 

The boards shall plane; we'll carve them fine 
with flowers. 

So beantiful they'll be — and lovely chairs 

We'll make — oor wives will ron to own 
them.’ 8o 

The Saiyids talked with purpose fixed and 
firm, 

To fell the tree, but Pir Dhagiina came. 

He begged them to have patience, not to cut 

The tree. A priest ho was and spoke them fair 

As fearing God. A man may make request 

And humbly say ‘Friend, help me with my 
Jomd." 

The friend thus meekly asked no aid affords. 

Just so the Saiyids harsh comply not. What 

Will God do now? Dhagina, priest, was calm. 

He to the Saiyids said, ‘The Master is 

Within ; tonch not the tree ; you'll rune it else.’ 

The Saiyids angerly cried, ‘ Who's the man 

That will prevent us?’ Priest Dhagana came, 

Unlocked the door that led to chambers dark 

Beneath the ground, and looking on his son 

The rightful priest, the story told him thus :— 

‘The grandsons of the Muslim priest have dared 

To come with purpose ill to fell the tree, 

The shisham tree. Bot learn they “must to 
feel, 

And recognise, our power. The tree itself 

Is little worth ; the insult offered us 

Is great. The world will scoff." Bat Bala said 
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Andar ts bhéré dé bérah edl rihiaé 

Ain utthéa naské kat dukh rihdad. 

Ndl dagé dé mdrdé Nathii b4j chhaddint 
Bé parwiidih wedida 6h dpé jadad 

Ralé Nuri dkhiyd, kyaa hal gtwéli 

Maia nia apaé dukh dé kidl pad sundi, 


Khéré upar chdvhké mainiia chi muhdd 
Chhatet al di bandagi ltkhé ¢hdé lid. 

Jé manjéri Séhib di, fateh dpar pai. 

Fagr namiiné us nda ik gal sundi, 

Hund ddaa bijeda jaun bAdt jamadia 

Jitkar det sitké fath upar padii. 

Nahi t8 dhért apni dddé eat jamati, 

Léké izan bip dd pir hdr tatydri, 

Dhdad nézé ving hai undaréi klé bdri 
Anderin fs dargdh dé pir idé tart 

Duniyd utte ghaliyd, maia nia baa gayt bhdri 
Kéhd Rabb pir nda kyda séch guzdri, 
Takabbar hath talwir hai nabia chaldi kari. 
Qabza kad! talwdr dd tu bank lé dhdet. 

Saiyid dl rasil di panjé ahér dé maria 

Chélé wiftdi jorida park ndm chatéri. 

Pir thirééa nikliyd md Lindi edri 

Ohdd mathé Bald chand dé jtéda aaméné taré 
Chand jivéi demdn té jivtn chamkda méré 


Nar matthé dd chamakdd léndd lishkére 
Pir plshdkdh pahitida nahdhé dpar khdré. 





In answer to his father,‘ Who will dare 

To cut the (dif tree, which is the Lord's, 

Forbid me not and I wiil lay in dust 

Their heads; if on me rests God's power, 
behold, 

Like chaff they go.’ Bat priest Dhagéna said | 

‘You're still a child—within this cell you've 
lived 

For twelve long years: defeat means dire 
disgrace, 

Aud if you're killed, a hawk escaped, alas, 

Is not more swiftly lost to sight than yon." 

‘The Lord is all resourceful,’ Bala said, 

‘Why weep yon? Tell me all your grief, and 
Beat 

Me on & basket, bathe me, glorify 

The Lord who gave me grace to worship Him 

For six and thirty years. If He appears, 

My adoration paid, then victory 

Undoubted will be yours.’ The father then, 

Like hermit true, made this request. ‘ Essay 

Your power : a grain of corn sow, which sown 

Shall in an instant grow if victory 

fsours. If not, then insult and a grave 

Beside your fathers will your portion be.’ 

The boy, his sire assenting, now prepared 

To go. Like burning coal he went in wrath, 

With speed as of a spear. His heart was 
fixed | 

In prayer all close within God's presence. 
‘Thon, 

© Lord, didst send me to the world; behold, 

Thy servant now is troubled. Succour me.’ 

The Lord addressed the priest, ‘Why art thou 
ead ? ; 


Pride grasps a sword in vain; no wound it 


Grasp ania thy eword’s hilt, sharpen it and 
out 

Clean off the lion's paws, Muhammad's race.’ 
true. 

Oh read and sing God’s name. The priest 


emerged 
From out his dark seclusion. Giving alms 


high 
Was like the moon. It shone as do the stars 
That shine in heaven, or like the moon aloft 
That beams and glows. The beauty of his 
face 
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Alar (é amir né utté kam vichdré 
Pir 6hGrf6a wikliyd salém md ada kardd, 
Awwal efoda tut nia mérd pir hat khardd 
Putr jada dim if ma dd si nahi kardd, 
Nuta Adwia gindhddlt, rag kaléjd bhardd, 
Bibi @ehé Sidh nin kieta th na jae 

Maa putr ral baifhké ch héth radhaé 
Netni nir na thiliyd dukh kaléjd khad 

Pir bihla h6 péyd mat tli wadh li jdt 
Vidid héyd pir jt, mdi khair pubicd, 
Khalgat di hamdi4, lig pind dé adr é, 
*‘Arzda karn hath éanhké aaé dar df miré 
Shér té bhagidr dé, kaun wgfhi didré 
Tiéliwild pir hai, har kist naia jdppé 
Chhinj tamishd eékhivé log agayé dpé 

Lig tamfshagir né, bot jhurdé mélppé 

Pir Dhagdna ékhdd Allah karé sujdppé 
Dévéa thatthé hd pad fut paé ne edni 


Pir th GhAé, Saiyidd, kég dé mishéni, 

Pali radhdhané d gatéa taind hét girdni. 

Aithé hi mar jaréngd hé jasagd fani. 

Gussa dyd Saiyid nia, aggda dyd 

Pir nia jhirakké és kéhdrid chdyd 

Pir panjd ugharid magar Saiyid dé layd 

Jitnd lahd sarir dd sab bdhir dyd 

amin tf fd péyd na Gbl buldyd 

Manyé utté piké sir narrda ohdyé 

Khudiwalé nda mdrdd Rabb é dp farmayé 

Jadda ehélit ravdnnd kar réhd jadéa vaddhan 
nda at dyd 

Shah Dhigdid dkhdd pir lakh hajéri 

Th miydn nahii meindidi hua dé talwéria, 

Pei pute mohia goundé ral ikad thdli 

Jan Nishaurd mall bahé fidé wurd Khiydli. 

Léhé tran Sip dd pir ohird chavhiyd 

Majjalth majjalidyé @ Nishauré variyd 

Aggé choudhri Rdm Chand si, jis edggda ié 
phariyd 
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Shot dazzling rays. The priest on basket 
bathed 

Now fally dressed and scented, issued forth, 

He made obeisance to his mother, who 

In reverence said, ‘'Tis I shall worship thee, 

O priest of all the house,’ She grieved and 
wept 

At parting from her son. Hor eyes were full 

OF tears, her heart was breaking. ‘ Husband 
mine, 

Prevent him.’ 80 she epake and sat her down 

Beside her son, and fondly him embraced. 

Her eyes dropped tears, her heart was wrung 
with pain. 

The priest must leave her, for the fdli tree 

Was in dire danger; so he went and she 

Cried ‘God speed’ after him. A crowd of 
friends, 

The village folk, with folded hands, implored 

The priest to stay — they feared forhim. ‘A 
wolf,’ | 

They cried, ‘or lion who can face?" But he 

Was Tiliwald priest — his name and fame 

Broaoght all the country round to watch the 
sport, 

And view the wrestlers, for they love to see 

A worthy match, The parents of the priest 

Woresad. Dhagina said, ‘God succour thee. ’ 

So face to face they came, an equal match. 

So thonght the people. ‘Saiyid!" cried the 
priest, 

‘Show me a sign — why came yon, tyrant, 
here 

To cut the tél tree ? Now die you shall, 

And perish quite.’ The Saiyid angry grew ; 

He cursed the priest in surly tones, and he 

Hut laid his hand upon the Saiyid’s back, : 

When out there groshed a stream of blood, 
and prone 

The Saiyid fell, They laid him then, bereft 

Of sense and speech upon a bed, and brought 

Him from the arena home. God kills the proud; 

[tis his Law. And so it was that day 

The brave disciple faced the Saiyid when 

He came to fell the tree: Dhagana said, 

‘A mighty priest art thon, O never shall 

Two swords one seabbard occupy: we may 

No more ag son and father eat one food. 

Naushera by Khiyali is thy home," 

The priest obedient mounted then his horse, 

And reached by stages sure Naushera. Therc 





BO 


Bala sdri pir #, rahadd minh suchehé, 
Chhatiré, bokré, koh U4yé mullda nia na puchehé. 
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Ram Chand,the Chowdri,seized hia horse's reins, 

And cried, Dismount! Unfurl your flag, 
and dwell 

O blessed man, with us.’ Enlightened priest 

Was Bala, pure and holy, Food voclean 

He ate not, for he killed his own, both sheep 

And goats. No Muslim priest he asked. 


6, Btory of Dana, 


4téIunmindédd bf dir nalia kai lammi mukhé, 

Orak khabardi Aéigi@a Dind vf puchché, 

RGj si Chugattéda Dill vich phérd 

Jahdngir Chugattd Bddehdh miyda karé chan- 
garg, 

Déaé ada mit dthdd, Ustdd hat mfré, 

Mainda karna aundd térd ada bahetéird. 

Duniyd (4 nchia dund mur dujjd phéré, 

Lat laf miahéa mangké Lot mull changérd. 

Dénd odst dil cich dalil guadri 

Dé chAadd Immindédd di bddskdhi sari 

Kitt méri na muré phir Dhiili tari 

Haldi harém nakhér san chaupdydn tori 

Immindbad Wikh dittd Jahdngir Shahzadé 

Kité kam Khudd dé phir nahia duraddé 

Shard kull Panjdé di vas (éré té sdddé 

Chegli jehrd ja karé ehut déda duraddé 

Dand rast héké Immitndbédé a vardd~ 

Shahr dyd hémdké Wik nazrdi dhardé 

Khabar hé gayi Panjdb vich @ Dina vardd 


Shahriat Brahman kambdé Rabb kikar th kardd 
Jékét Immindbdd vich vidh rachdé 

Pichhéa mél dundd awwal Dand jaé 

Vanda khinda bbi na mérdd j6 Lada 06 Lhaé, 
Tambbél léindé lith, dp nedadrd na pdé, 
Miré dar chauyaltéda két gal na hildé 
Aukhé Idg Dénd thti luchh pish na jdé 
Dind Immindbdd wich rij af baifhd tarda 
Dardé Immindbdd vich kéi d gada na kardd, 
Két musdfir @ ward huggd piyé nal dardd 
Pagiréa nd dar itnd j6 asdb gobr dd 

Child siftda jéyida péyd nim hi parhdd., 
Shdh Dauld fogir si, hat a dariydi 

Lagé jindd Oujrét nda kar lammi dhéi 

Rak vich Immindbad dé uhnda kawn hafad 


Varwd shalré paké jd sadd buldi 
Sakhtt vékh fagir di mil Dind jas 
‘ Kalmé panj band 66, manda ékh euadiad.’ 


Naushera town is near by Imminiibad, 

And Dana heard of Muslim law profaned, 

Chugattis reigned in Dillf, J&bingir, 

The king, did justice. Dind was his friend, 

He said, and.teacher. So the king decreed 

Him hononr great, and said, ‘I come not here 

Again — man lives bot once — make thy 
request, 

And I will give thee province good.’ 
thought, 

And said, this Dind Qizl, ‘Give me all 

Imminabad, without appeal to thee 

In Dili: I will cleanse the land of all 

Unlawfal things.’ Great Jahangir bestowed 

Imminabéd on him, The Lord's great works 

Are wonderfol. Said Dini, ‘Panjab law 

Is ours to make or change: who disobeya 

Shall exiled be.’ In gladness entered he 

Imminibid, Allmen brought gifta. Throngh- 
out 

The Panjab it was noised that DinA made 

[his entrance to the town, The Brahmans 
wy knew not what the Lord would do. 
Whene'er 

There was a wedding. Dani first of all 

In Imminabad was called, the best of food 

He chose, and, thongh no gift he gave, yet he 

Kept count of others’ gifts. None dared 
complain, 

A king among them. Beggars feared to bog, 

And strangers ceased to smoke ; fagire indeed 

Shrank from him as 4 man shrinks from a 
grave, 

This song of praise the true disciple made 

To glorify the name. 


He 


Shah Doulih was 
A famous saint who loved the streams. He 
made 


Manca, 1907.) 
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“Maia Allah dd ndm jdindi, hir parhiyd His way to Gujrat by stages long 


naAlia,' 


Dind héyd gahrwitn sir bhdr chukt, 

Lékda dkh vékhka fagir chhuddyd, 

Us mundé magar ldk! agi bhajdyd, 

[ida mdran vdvehida aggé bhannd dyd 
KAaird tda di chaddiyd jf shahréa bahar ai dyad. 


Bird Ndaak Guri si sah dd sdnhji, 

Oh pird kardimal dd (a4 guri sadindd 
Vhadi Hindd mathd tikdd oA jit val jdadd 
Sail karf sansdy dé dyniyd ajmin id. 

Rik wich Immindbdd i dh var gayd cdndd 
Thikur dudrd jabs Baba Aled Las, 

Shakir dyd Namah? (87 nazrdi lé af 

Findé mathd thdé, Sdddd sat qur f dyd 
Kiiabar hd gayi Dant wi oh dpt af 

Diind gdzi boithké uhnia qal suidi, 

«36 foidiia mathd tikdd sab jhdth ldkédi, 
Ainduda da ci qurd hain sahiri kald dikhdia 
‘Maiti sal Gur dd ndm jdiada, kuchh parhiyd 

nahin.’ 

Aggé Baba bdliyd, “ Sui, avulld Qazi, 

Pir prkanbar anbyd aah vaddl pis, 

Siini nahi kbi Rabb dil aah peitht bas. 

Fagr Allah di sit hai, sua ahmag glist. 

Dind héyd gabrwin charh guead jai 
 Bibd andar déht ch chakhi chbhad, 

Oh pitrd kardmée dé wtté chddar pat 

Jitnd ddad shahr dé hé ata pihjdi 

Azmat piri (da gayd phir naské jai, 

CAdlé siftan yoriaa park ndm aundin, 


Mird[iwdlé dé mulodad bahut kitdbdi parhdé, 
Aé gayé niachérdd dhigdad ai lardd 

Afd khéke fagirds dd Ding él khardd 

Child Gk gdviéa Rabh kikar ih kardé, 
Janis jibrt galt val, ranndi péyd darts 
Mauli mathndé dhari siirmda kdi na pas, 
Fannda nti dy dar itnd kil phul na handdé 
Kéi mard kisi nil gal kard bh kafarat lagdé 
ChEIS agg6a ghéndd sért gat euidé, 


And eatering Imminabad he begged an alma, 

Bat all uohappy met with Dana, who 

‘To try him asked the Kalmas five, 

‘I only kuow,' said the fagfr ‘the name 

Of God. Nonght else I know.’ Daina was 
wroth, 

He laid a load upon the poor man's head, 

Despite the people's prayera to let him go, 

He set the city boys upon the saint, 

Who stoned him from the town. 


Then came a saint 

Whom all men owned to be a teacher true, 

The Gard Nanak, Hindis bowed to him, 

As here aud there he wandered trying the 
world, 

In Immin&bad he stayed: the people brought 

Their gifts to him and said, ‘Sat Gur has 
come,’ 

Bat Din& came to see him, questioning, 

‘Men honour you without a cause: what Cras) 

Show you that I should honour you who teach 

The Hindus?’ Nanak said, ‘I know but 
this, 

The name of my Sat Gar. Oh Muslim judge, 

All priests and prophets, makera of the law, 

Called men of God, are nonght fore God. A 
play 

It all is — God alone is tho true saint, 

Ob foolish Qazt.’ Dini angry grew. 

He locked the saint up — made him torn the 
mill 

To grind their corn. So Ninak spread his 
sheet 

And ground the corn of all the town without 

Aneffort. Fleeing then the town he showed 

His power so. This song of praise was made 

By true disciple, Read and glorify 

The Name. | 


Miraliwild Mulla read 

So many books, he met all men in strife 
Of argument. He sent the poor saints’ alms 
To Dina. Let us see, the Chel& sang 
What the Lord does, The mulla's wont was to 
Insult the ladies, who left off to nse 
Their lace and henna, ceased to dye their eyes 
And wear their jewels ; even wreaths of flowers 
Bi, PR not wear, and, if a man should 

old- 
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“Gallda Ghdida handé Bivé té Sbdt 
Mullda Mirdltudlé dd kit pakkd hédi 
Muchchda Ghdida kokkida ddeht st khédt, 


Mulld barman hai uhdi bhairi oddi, 
Namdz réza nahia jdaddchaur wstad banan di. 
Guillt linda jumerdt di ghar éhit jéni 


Mirditwilééa tur ptyé Gahad muledad 

Aggé garh Nishauré d gayd wikhé jog 
shahdna, 

Vekh sirishtd pir dé Gahad ghabriad, 

Chatiré bakré k6h Uf saddth nahin mulodad, 

Sarbal kéld hé gayd Gahad muledad, 

Chala dkhé, Gahnéd, ih jag hi shahdnd 

Kél pir dé daké Gahad haré bayén, 

Chehhatiré bakré kéhndéa karndZa ta gydn, 

Shardwilé muledaé, fri kaddh Ungé jan. 

Shamas Tabrés pir at vich Multdn, 

Shardidlé mulvdad 6a di ult? khall lakda 

Oh dé bhdndé kitd adré ndl dén na khan, 

Us sGraj tikkd bhuniyd la méah lagd of pda. 

Ttthéa kikar bachéagd sdnntia das baydn 

Chhatiré bakré siddé apné s shard hat tuhaddi 

Shard nahin mangaa avin gayé faind larn di 

Bhat tain nahia ghalliyd vich pd rikdbt, 


Sdnnda téri Khabar nahta tl hrs thda dd 


yee na gayd, 6h Imminddddé 
ahand 

Rah vich réndd fdonddé Gahnd muledad 

Aggé majlis Ddné qast di 6thé 4 kurldad, 

Pag lihké pitted jd Gahnd mulvdad 

Diiné gdst dihiyd Thnin patar Sahas, 

Jda kist ihnda maériyd main nda puchh sundd 

Jéé though kuchh lor gayd kat mantar pid 

Chhil Kettsar dé khauf hai ihnta andar péé, 

Lékda ubnd pakayiyd Gahnd tad bf fappé 


Converse with any HES a snituneets 

He straight was judged. The mula grew 
full rich 

With bribes, and fat — the atory I will tell. 

The Babas and the Sodhis talked about 

The sulla. ‘Rogue and rascal he,’ said tLey, 

‘Mustaches brown and beard but scanty his. 

He has no principles, hia waya are bad. 

The fests and prayers are nought to him ; he 
would 

Be called a teacher — takes bis Thursday bread 

From all the houses.’ 


Malla Gahna, marched 

To Garh Naushera : there he saw the rites 

That Chihyis practised in . le sacrifice. 

Their priest killed rams and goats himself, 
nor once F 

Called in a Muslim priest. And seeing this 

Gahnd grew angry like a glowing coal. 

"Oh Gabi,’ the disciple said, ‘ observe 

The way the Shihis sacrifice,’ But Gahoi said, 

‘You kill both rams and goats, how dare you 
have 

Such rites ? We that do know the Law of God 

Will kill you. Know you not that Shams 
Tabréz, 

Prieat of Multan, was by the masters of 

The law hang up by the feet and flayed, because 

Ho broke the law. They cast him out, They 
woud 

Not let him eat, The sun approached, and he 

Did roast hia fish and ate his scanty meal. 

They spared not him, then how will you 
escape!’ 

The priest replied, ‘The rams and goats are 


‘The law is yonrs. We do not want your law, 


Nor have we called you. Yours it is to seek 
A quarrel. Go. Weknow not you, nor where 
You dwell and execute your law.’ But he 
Went not to Gujrinwil, but took his way 

To Imminabad, to see the Qazi, So 

He went in tears, Gihod the priest appeared 
Before Dina the Qazi, There he wept 

Such bitter tears, and threw his turban down 
So vehemently, and beat his breast so sad 
That Dini Qazi cried '‘ Take hold of him. 
Here seat him—send see he has been beaten, or 
A serpent poisonous has stung him, so 

Use charms. Ormayhap he bas some disease. 


Manoa, 1907.] 





Chugli Bald pir di aqgqé Dané dé dissé, 
Chubréda dd pir hai vich Nishaurd dé vazof, 
Chhatiré bakré kéh lat, mullda nd aa puch. 
Pana kahé sipthida nda (fh bard taiydi, 
Asvitr hé jdi ghiréda khich U4 taledrin. 

Pir nda gal karn na détini phir djji vari, 
Atthd pakar Udand, piri rékhdigd ori, 
Chhatiré kihad efkA laa, vaddd b slldri, 
Ch siftdn jérida, Rath paty savdri, 

Sau asvdr fur péyd ghérida té char iti, 
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Control him—and shot him up indoors.’ 
They tried 

To hold him, but he cast thom off and railed 

Against priest Bali, asying to Dana, ‘ He, 

The Chuhras’ priest, lives in Naushera, Ho 

Kills rams and goats himself, and disregards 

The Maslim priests.' Thus spake he. Dana 
gave 

His soldiers orders to prepare to mount 

Their horses, ride away, aud draw their swords, 

Nor tet the priest resist by even a word. 

He must not have their leave to otter word. 

‘ Ge bring him here iu chains, his priesthood [ 

Wil! prove, I'll see if he kills rams himself, 

The headstrong man.’ His own disciple wrote 

This song of praise. May God vouchsafe ns 
peace, : 


(To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


Tee Topas. Br W. H. EF. Rivena, Fellow of 


St. Joho's College, Cambridge, With [lustrations, | 


London: Mactiillan & Oo,, 1905, pp. xviii, 755, 40 

Tables and Map. 

Everar visitor of Ootacamund has met the 
sturdy, shock-headed aborigines of the soil, who 
firat greet him with a merry ‘salim’ and then 
naively and confidently ask him for his tribute 
in the shape of an ‘illdm' (aa the Arabic word 
in'dm ie pronounced by them). Their little colonies 
of barrel-shaped huta are scattered all over the 
Nilgiri plateau. Two of them are on the very 
outskirts of the summer capital: one near Sylk's 
Hotel and another close to the Government 


Gardens, Others occupy some of the most 


picturesque spota in the environs: wear the 
Marlimund Reservoir, near the Umbrella Tree, at 
the top of the Sigur Ghat, in Governor's Shola, 
&e, From the time when the hills were firat 
visited by Europeans ( which is leas thana century 
ago), the Todas have excited much interest, and 
a protty extensive literature bas grown up 
regarding them. No observer, however, has made 
so deep a study of them as Dr, Rivers, whose 
whose previous experience of similar work in the 
and detailed information about their custome and 
delightful volume to which 1 adek to draw the 
individual of the whole tribe, which numbers 














abont 809 people, With the help of two 
interpreters —u catechiat and a forest ranger — 
be extracted from them a vast masa of ryaluabla 
items Of information, which he checked and 
verified by cross-examination and independent 
statements. He found these uncultured savages 
extremely intelligent, yeracious, and far from 


| reticent except on certain tabooed matters. 


The Todas are a purely pastoral race and do 
not possess any wealth or means of subsistence 
except their fine, fierce-looking buffalo-cows, to 
the care of which their daily life is devoted. No 
wonder that in their belief milk has become 
a sacred substance and the dairy a place of 
worship. ‘The milking and churning operationa 
of the dairy form the basis of the greater part of 
the religious ritual of the Todas’ (p. 3d). Besides 
the ‘ordinary buffaloes" attached to avy village, 
there are herds of sacred buffaloes which are 
tended by dairymen-priesta. The holiest kind of 
dairy is the (4, and ita priest the pdldl(i, ¢,, 
milkman). Dr, Rivera gives a full description of 
the complicated dairy ritual, plana of the dairies, . 
and photographs of the dairy-veesela, the pricsts, 
and their attendants. The most sacred object of 
the dairies are certain buffalo-bells (mani), which 
are kept in the innermost room of the dairy- 
temples, and to which a miraculous origin is 


| imputed, The picture on p, 51 will interest Sans- 


krit echolars, aa it shows the native method of 


 ghurning, which ia frequently allnded to in Hindy 


literature. Most of the dairies resemble in form 
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the ordinary dwelling-huts; but a few, euch as 
the so-called ‘Toda Cathedral’ (pp. 44,46), are 


circular, with a conical roof. To keep off cattle | 


and wild beasts, both huts and duiriea are 
surrounded by walle and have « very small 
opening, which cun be passed only by creeping, 
and ia closed by a sliding door on its inner side. 
The interior bas two raised portions on which the 
people eleep. 


One of the mest striking customs of the Todas 
is polyandry combined with polygyny. * Wives 
are constantly transferred from one husband, or 
yroup of husbands, to another, the new husbend 
or husbands paying acertain number of buffalues 
to the wld" (p. 523), and ‘a woman may have 
one or more recognised lovers as well as several 
husbands’ (p. 529). The catechist who translated 
the Commandments was met by the serious 
difficulty that there is no word for adultery in the 
‘Toda language. Dr. Rivers has taken the trouble 
to work out, and has published, as on Appendix, 
the genealogies, as far as they were remembered, 
of nearly the whole of the Toda community. 
These pedigrees are valuable in various respeots- 
They ilinstrate the complicated system of Toda 
kinship and provide statistical material for the 
study of the marriage regulations, The older 


ceusua records show a considerable excess of | 


men over women. Tr, Rivers attributes this fact 
to the practioe of female infanticide which, 1a 
his new tables prove, has now almost entirely 
cease. 


As tay be expected, Dr. Hivers’ vo.wme 
contains a full account of the faneral ceremonies 
of the Todas. I have witnessed cases of both 
varieties: the so-called ‘green funeral’ at which 
tue corpse is burned,and the ‘dry foneral” at 
which certain relies — a lock of hair and a piece 
of the skull — ure finally eremuted. On these 
occasions the fire ia produced hy friction, ns 
I am able to confirm from personal knowledge. 
Before the cremation various articles, which the 
deceased person ia expected to require in the 
other world, are placed near the body. As a 


killed, which will supply him or her with milk 
and ghi in the future lite. ‘Formerly it waa the 
custum to slaughter many buffuloca at every 
funeral. This impoverished the people and was 
prohibited by the Government about forty years 
azu, and since that time the number of buffaloes 
killed at each ceremony has been limited to two 
for each person* (p. 938). The two victims are 


caught and dragged to the appointed spot, where 
they are dispatched by striking the head with 





| to Kunde. 


the blunt side of an are. The racing of the 
infuriated and frightened animals by muscular 
youths, the dignified bearing of the more aged 
spectators (who remind ua of Roman senators), 
the lamenting of the mourning women, the 
musical (F) strains of the band of Koétas (who 
receive as their fee the flesh of the slaughtered 
buffaloes},— all this combines with the grand 
contour of those lovely hills in producing a weird 
soene which no visitor will everforget. TheTodas 
call the abode of the dead * the world of Am," i, ¢,, 
of the Hindu god Yama. It is believed to be 
situated to the west of the Nilgiris, and to 
reach it a river near Bispara has to be crossed 
by a thread bridge. Wicked Todas cannot 
cross it, but fall into the river, where they ore 
bitten by leeches. When they get out om the 
further bank af the river, they have to stay 
a sort of purgatory before reaching their final 
destination. ‘ 

I conclude theae hasty notes on Dr. Rivers 

important work by reprinting from p. 986 the 
translation of a funeral dirge, which alludes to 

Qotacamund and its lake and the boats on it, 

aud betvays the influence of the Zenana Mission, 
under whose protection the author of the poem 
had lived for some time :— 

“© woman of wonderful birth, renowned were 
you born, O flower of the lime tree! Having 
found a proper husband, you married; having 
found a proper wife, [ married. I gave my beat 
buffalo to Piedr for you. I took you as a beauty 
A house we- built, braceleta and 
buffalo-Lorns we made in sport. I thought we 
should have had many children and many buffaloes 
should wo have enjoyed. Liberal you were and 


refreshing like the shade of the umbrella tree, 


We thought that we should live long. We went 


/ together as we willed. We bought strong 
| buffaloes and we prevailed over injustice. 


Pencefully we paid our fine. We lent to those 
that had not. We went to see the bungalows and 
the reservoir. Many courta we visited and ships 
also. We laid complaints’ before the native 


coaditio sine qud non some buffuloes have to be magistrate; we made bets and we won. We said 


that we would not be shaken and would fear the 


eye of noone, We thought to live together, but 
| you have left me alone, you have forsaken me. 


My right eye sheds tears, my right nostril smarts 
with sorrow, 1 bewailed but could not find you. 
I called out for you and could not find you. 
There is one God for me,” da 

E, Howrsacn, . 


Halle, oth March 1507, 
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ARCHAOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET. 
BY THE EEY, A, H. FRANCEE. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXV. p. 833.) 
III, — INSCRIPTIONS AT BASGO AND NYEMO. 


FT HE villages of Basgo and Nyemo are situated on the right bank of the Indus, at the two 
i ends of s Jong plain which is the site of the important Battle of Basgo, when the invading 
armies of the Mongols and Tibetans were defeated with the assistance of the army of the Mughal 
Emperor of India, Thea strong fortress of Basgo, the ruins of which come into sight, when the end 
of the large plain between Saspola and Basgo is reached, was not destroyed during the Mongol 
war, bat by Dogra troops between 1484 and 1841 A. D, 
(a) The Fortress of Basgo. 

This fortress is mentioned twice in the Leddkhi Chronicles belore the great sioge of 
¢, 1646-47. We first hear of it as one of the possessions of Dragspa'abum, the rival king 
to 'aBumide, c. 1400—1440, Dragspa’abum may have fonnd some fortifications in the place, but 
he seems to be the man who made a really valuable stronghold of it, and it is probable that all the 
thick ancient walls and round towers were built in his time, The supply of water in the fortress 
must have been continuous, as is shown by the length of the Mongol siege, and the existing brook 
was probably included in the fortifications, Also, there could have been during the war. no lack of 
food, as the grain-stores of oll the Ladakh! castles were almost inexhaustible, owing to the custom of 
adding some grain at every harvest, The castle store-houses sometimes look like very deep round 
wells, and at Wanla I was told that the grain stored there of old was not even yet emptied out. 

The most conspicuoua building in the fort, and the one which alone is still entire, is the Chamba 
(‘aByamspa) Monastery, built by King Senggo-rnam-rgyal, c. 1590—1620, I[t contains 
an image of Maitreya, made of copper (clay and wood 7), gilt, im size “such as he will be in his 
eightieth year" (as the Chronicles say), 4. ¢,, about three stories high! The face cannot be seen in 
the lower story, as is often the case with these statues, because the head reaches through the ceiling 
and must be inspected from a higher place. 

Of the onee [stmous Royal Palace here, ealled Rabstan-lha-rtse, there is not much leit. 
A small building, which is locally known as the Seljang ( probably ySer-lcang) Monastery, is 
to be found inside the ruins. There is a court on the roof with covered galleries all round it, in fair 
preservation. There are here some very rnde Lamaist paintings, with explanatory inseriptions in 
modern dBu-moed Characters, One portion of the wall is covered with a very long insoription 
in black ink in dBu-can Characters, which probably tella of the construction of the galleries and 
the decoration of the palace. It is certainly of some historical valne, bat in such bad preservation 
that I could not make mach of it. ‘The middle and lower portions are quite gone. I tried to find 
a king’s name in it, and the Lema who assisted me in the task, occasionally pointed to certain 
words in the inseription, When he took his finger off the wall, away went the word which he bad 
pointed out, and I believe that it is in this way that the most important parts of the inscription have 
been destroyed. There is, however, some hope left that it will be possible to fix ite date 
approximately, The inscription contains a great number of names of state-officials and similar well- 
known persons, whose dates will, no doubt, eventually become known by a collation of the varions 
inscriptions in these parts, I copied one of the many names, thatof a Lama, Stag-thsangba-ngag- 
dbang-rgya-mtheo, The term Sfag-theangba plainly indicates that he must have been a disciple or 

“? 1 find that the date of the siege of Baago has been preserved by Bernier, the friend of the Moguls (ste 
Pinkerton’s Travels). He speake of this battle as having taken place 17 or 18 years before 1664, ¢.¢. 1648-47. I am 
eonvinced that a date preserved by a European is more deserving of our scoeptance thon one preserved by the 
Tibetans, on whose authority 1333-3 hae been accepted up to the present as the date of the siege, 
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successor of the great Lama ia abanie sein, who flourished during the reign of Senggo- 
rnam-rgyel, mentioned above, and thus the date of the inscription bas to be fixed at any rate 
about 1600 A. D. or ao little later, The Lains Ngag-dbang-rgya-mtheso is mentioned as 
a contemporary of Sengge-rnam-rgyal on an inscription from Saspola. 


(b) Hymn in Honor of Sengge-rnam-rgyal. 
(On Stone.) 


This hymn (in dBu-can Characters ) is fonnd on one of the numerous mani-walls which are 
built along the trade-road, below the Fortress of Basgo. Close by is a tablet on stone, containing 
ahymn in honor of Nyima-rnam-rgyal, but the stoue has become so mach weathered that hardly 
any part of the inscription, besides the name of the king, can be made out. I also noticed in the 


neighbourhood a tablet containing a hymn in bonor of bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal, but it has not yet 





been read. 

ekye dga phan bdei sbrang char silili The rain which is of great advantage to all 
beings, makes silili 

mng bde dgabai lotog sosor smin | And the different kinds of fruit (harvest) ripen, 
8s wah in their own beanty, 


anyanpai roga chen nam mkhai ltongenas rdungs. | The great and melodious drum of heaven is 
beaten in the zenith, 
And shakea [the air] from the zenith of the 


famons and glorious mountain, 


gragepai dpal Idan riboi rtsenas yyo, 


dpung thsogs dragpoi dar sked 'uraru The strong voice of the noble company [of gods] 
makes ‘ururu, 

dge beu ‘adzompai emon bya thiriri The prayers in which the ten virtues are 
gathered, sound fhiriri, 

dar rgyas skyidpai gla len gyurura iP ete of the spreading happiness sounds 

yolla yyeng chags cala "adurdo mtho 


Ia the land land pleasure grows, and high joy on the 
earth. 


The palaces of the kings of faith, Rab-brtan 
| Iharteo, 

And the others, were raised by the fearless lion 
who 
| Really is the wielder of might in Jambudvipa, 
| On the throne 

Originated a lord of the earth, called Nya-khri- 

btaanpo, 


chos rgyal pho brang rab brtan la rtse dang 

de sogs ‘adzam gling yongsla dbang bsgyarpai 
‘sjigsmed sengges btegspsi kbri stengdu 

Nya khri btsanpo zhes byai sa bdag byung 
mkbyenpa rab rdzogs ‘sjampai dbyange dang 


mntheungs 
mkha mnyam sa ekyong thogs rje chenpo ‘adra 


He is like the perfectly wise 'aTam-dbyangs, 
( Mafijnghosba ). 
He is like the protector of heaven and 


earth, the great Mercifal (sPyan-ras-yxigs ; 
Avalokitesvara ). 


thub betan skyongba yaangbai bdagpo bzhin Hs bs; Ske, the- protector ist tha dactzinw: 08 
chos rgyal chenpo sengge rnam rgyalgyi ‘ajrapiini). 





May the life-time of the great king of faith, 
Sengge-rnam-rgyal, 
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Remain firm, and his helmet remain high ! 

And may also his political power spread ! 

There resides also queen bSkal-bzang, the incar- 
nation of the (white) Tira, 

May her children and abundance increase ! 

Praise to the princea of beantiful shape and 
good faces, 

bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, and Indra Boti- 

| There resides also the daughter of the gods, the 

beloved princess Nor-'adzin. 


ska thee briancing dbu rmog mthoba dang 
chab srid beassu rtagtu rgyaa gyur cig 
sgrolmai roam sprul bekal bzang rgyalmo bahngs 


stas dang longs spyod chab srid rgyaspar shog 

yeuga mdzes spyan lege lhai eraspo nono rgyal 
eras 

bDe Idan rnam rgyal sras Indra Boti rnam rgyal 
stod 

lhayi srasmo yoesma Nor 'adzin rgyalmo bzhugs 


yab yum drungda chosla dgibar shog May [she] rejoice in the religion before father 
and mother ! 
chos blon chenpos dgu dgi mangpo dgi. The great ministers of [sith are enjoying 





| ninefold happiness. 
Notes. 

amon bya; the word dya is probably related to Jyedpa, and the meaning of the constraction 
would be ‘doing prayer," pray, 
 ‘adwrdu, the exact meaning of this word J find it impossible to ascertain, In my translation 
I have considered it parallel to yyangs-chage. 

Kab-brtan-lha-rise is the vernacular name of the castle at Basgo. 

Indra-Boti-rnam-rgya] ; according to the rGyal-rabs, the name of the second son is Indra- 
Bhodhi-rnam-rgyal, The name testifies to Sengge-rnam-rgyal's inclinations to Hinduism, which are 
also mentioned in the r@yal-rebs, The last lines are somewhat injured and cannot be read with 
absolute certainty. 

(c) The Anciont Ruined Monastery of Basgo. 

Outside the present village of Basgo, a little to the east of it, on the plain between Basgo and 
Nyemo, there are the ruins of an ancient monastery which is generally known as Sogpol mGonpa, 
the Mongol Monastery. It is locally believed to have been erected by the Mongols during the 
siege, @. 1646-47, but at Basgo and Nyemo almost everything ancient, of which there is no 
certain record, is nowadays thought to be connected with the Mongols, who are also believed to be 
the erectors of many a ruined me4od-rien. In most cases, however, it is quite improbable that the 
Mongols had anything to do with them. 

As regards the Monnstery, it is quite probable that it existed as such at the date of the Mongol 
War and was destroyed during that war. This supposition is strongly supported by the fact that 
there are mani-walls along the two paths which branch off from the main road and lead to the rnin, 
because mani-walls were hardly built before 1600 in Ladakh, as a study of the votive tablets 
on them proves ; and it is not likely that mant-walla would be constructed on a road to a ruined 
building which had lost its significance. These considerations go to show that these two particular 
manti-walls were constructed between 1600 and 1646. 

Tho Monastery consists of a large hall, twelve paces square. On the right and left of the 
East side are two smaller rooms which project ont from the east wall, and probably formed the ends 
of a gallery that once connected them. The walls are still in existence, but as the roof has long 
fallen, rain has destroyed the paintings with which they were once decorated. The only traces of 
paintings now existing are the raised medallions, the forms of which are still quite distinct, In 
the plate attached the arrangement of those on the West (fig. 1) and of the North and South 
walls (fig. 2) are shown. The East wall had none, but contains the door. Their existence 
creates the presumption that the Monastery was built by Kashmiri monks. 
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Monasteries with raised medallions on the walls are very rare, and, as far as I know, 
only in a single instance, that of the Chigtan Monastery, are the original paintings on the 
medallions, or at least traces of them, still preserved, a fact which makes the Chigtan 
Monastery to be of the greatest importance with regard to the ancient Kashmiri form of 
Buddbism in Ladikh. A Muhammadan mullah is said to have covered the paintings there with 
mortar, and when I visited the place, the mortar was still on them. But possibly the mortar 
may prove to have been the means of their preservation, for I can quite imagine that, by 
working carefully over them with a brush, these ancient pictures, overlaid and hidden probably 
in the eighteenth century A. D., can be brought to light again. 


There are some ancient ruined mehod-rien at Basgo, which probably go back to the firat 
days of this monastery, say, between 900 and 1000 A.D. Most of these are to be found in 
or near the gorge, West of the village, on the road to Saspola. Several of them take the 
form of a staircase-pyramid, with a ground-plan of star-shape. They thes remind one of 
the ancient ruined mehod-rien at Alchi, 

(ad) The Ruined Nunnery at Nyemo. 

On s rock above the Eastern part of the village of Nyemo, near the gorge leading up 
to the plain between Nyemo and Phyang, are the ruins of ancient buildings, which are 
popularly known as Jomoi-mgonpa, the Nunnery. Thera is but little beyond the 
foundations to be seen of it now, and, besides potaherds of the ordinary sort, there is nothing 
on the spot to remind one of its ancient occupants, 

Bouth of Nyemo, on the right bank of the river, there are ruins of a huge castle built 

in cyclopean style, of the origin of which even local tradition knows nothing; and not 
very far from this castle, which is called Chung-mkkhar, in a little enclosure of rough walla, is 
a stone image of rather rade make and very ancient appearance, This is generally known as 
the Aphyi-Tomo-rDorje (Grandmother Nun rDorge), and is apparently believed to represent 
one of the ancient abbesses of Nyemo. The figure wears a crown of five points on her head, 
and carries a crozier in her right hand (see fig.7). Such croziers are not used nowadays, so 
Iam told, On her face is a black spot which ia due to the hot butter which ia smeared over it 
at times; for the cult of this old image has not yet ceased, and on certain ocoasions, especially 
on New Year's Day, the whole village assembles, and droms and clarionets are played before 
the image for several hours. For the rest of the year, the image is in the care of o peasant, 
called the Chung-mkharpa, who is the owner of the ground near the castle. 
_ By the name of the ancient abbess, ssid to be thus represented, one ig reminded of the 
famous rDorj-ephagmo, Vajravarihan!, who is nowadays continuously incarnated in tho 
abbesses of the Samding Monastery on the Yamdok Lake, But it is practically impossible 
to decide now, whether in the name of the image at Nyemo the ancient name of the abbesses of 
Nyemo bas been preserved for us through popular tradition, or whether the name merely 
represents the fame of the abbesses of Samding. 

Between the roins of the Monastery and the Castle are several ancient mchod-rten and 
traces of rows of mchod-rten, which seem to bave contained 108 mchod-riem each. These 
rows are the predecessors of mani-walls. Popular tradition assigns these relics of a former 
age to the Mongols, and says that the Mongols constructed all of them during their siege of 
Baago. This is, however, quite improbable, because after and during tho reign of Sengge- 
rnam-rgyal (o. 1590—1620), the building of mani-walis became a popular custom, aud 
entirely superseded the former rows of 108 small mchod-rien. This obliges na to date all rows 
of mchod-rten before 1600, and especially those rowa at Nyemo, which are in o particularly 
dilapidated condition and probably several centuries older than the mani-walls. Historical 
information about the Nunnery is hardly likely to ever become available, but the stono-imag 
of the abbess appears to belong to 10th or 11th century A. D. 
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Description of the Plate. 


Fig. 1. Western wall of the ruined monastery at Basgo, showing arrangement of 
medallions. 

Fig. 2. Southern wall of the ruined monastery at Basgo, showing arrangement of 
medallions, 

Pig. 3. Dress from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi. Dress 

Fig. 4. Flag from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi ; black, white, 
and red. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Hata from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi. 

Fig. 7, Rough aketch of the sculpture of the abbess at Nyemo. 

Fig. 8.. Ground plan of the ruined monastery at Basgo; /, central hall; ¢, e, side halls ; 
d, door; between a and 4 was probably a wooden gallery. 

IV.— INSCRIPTIONS AT DARU. 


The village of Daru is situated a little above the trade road on the large plain, which 
extends between the villages of Nyemo and Phyang. It is of little importance and hardly 
ever visited by travellers, It has, however, a rained castle, which is said to have been built 
by the ministers (bka-blon) of Daru, who were servants of the kings of Leh. 

(8) Inscription of King Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal, 

Not very far from the trade road, South-West of the village, there is a boulder, abont 
nine or ten feet high, which has two walls abutting on its Eastern face, and having the 
appearance of being the remains of a hall. The face of the boulder, which formed one side of 
the hall, has on it five or six sculptures, among which the figure of Vajrapani ia the most 
‘prominent. Besides the sculptures, there are several inscriptions on the boulder in various 
stages of legibility and possibly of different times; those on the right side being carelessly 
executed and having the most modern appearance. One of the clearest of all the words is the 
name of the king, which has still the traces of ita original red colonr. 

The present writer also found a number of inscribed fragments of stone-tableta lying about 
the boulder, which he took to Leh and deposited at the Moravian Mission. But in spite of much 
time spent over them, it was found impossible to fit any two together, and they seem to belong 
to several different tablets, There may be more fragmenta under ground, which might be 
bronght to light by the spade. On one of the fragmenta the syllables r@yalmo-rTan. . . 
Queen rTan . + . . could be read. Had tho historiographers of Western Tibet thonght 
it worth while to mention the names of the various queens of the country, such fragments 


would have a great historical value. er 
Of the inscription on the rock, which is mostly in dBu-can Characters, I was able to 
make ont the following portion :— 
On thle tt side 
. . cam, cam palun 


lho noe gun dgi FDAM rgyal. 4 
lag ygo (or mgo) ‘ajam yangs skyab khomd (?) shi (?) 
Under central figure.” 
blon chen physg rdor jo, log bas(?) 
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To the right of central figure. 

phyagas rdorje 
blo bzang don ‘agrnubo 
dkon mchog bkris dang... . 
To the right of tha preceding. 
. « » © shen 
bkris. 


It is almost impossible to give a translation oi the inscription ; because those parts which 
can be read with some amount of certainty, consist only of names, ‘and it is in several cases 
doubtful whether they belong to human beings or to mythological conceptions. 

cam is probably s defective writing of the word Icam, spouse. The first name would be 
that of a queen: spouse (or queen), Palun (perhaps Paluna). She is not mentioned in the 
r(yal-raba, bat, as already stated, the names of only a few queens are given in that work. 

Lha chen gun (kun) dga rnam rgyal is doubtless the name of « real king (see below); gun, 
instead of kun, corresponds to the actual dislectical pronunciation of the word. 

‘ajam yangs, is doubtless the word ‘ajam dbyangs (Maijughosha) ; but, as the other words 
in the line are not clear, we do not know, whether it is meant as o name of the mythological or 
a real person. 

skyad [e], help, in the same line, may be part of a personal name; but it may also be 
part of a prayer to ‘aJam dbyange. 

About the other words in this line, there is not much certainty. Zag means ‘ hand,‘ but 
the connection is not clear. 

blon chen phyag rdor j’o ; blon chen means ‘great minister’; phyag rdor is Vajrapiini; jo 
means ‘lord.’ If the inscription refers to the mythological being, the title ‘great minister ' 
remains strange. There may have been a real minister of such pame, 

phyagna rdorje is once more the Tibetan name of Vajrapini. This name in its Sanskrit 
and ‘Tibetan forms is carved also on the west side of the rock several times. 

b Lo bsang don grub ia either the name of an ordinary person, or that of the third disciple 
of Tsong-khapa, who lived about the year 1500 A.D. One of the scnlptares may thus refer 
to him. If that could be proved, we should have to date this part of the sculptures and 

inseriptions at any rate after 1500 A. D. 

dKon mchog bkrashia (4tris) may bo the namo of a locally famous lama or 6 state-official. 

é¢ then is too incomplete to suggest any translation. 

grubpa, fulfiller, is probably the second part of the name of a lama. 

bkris (bkrashis), happiness, may also be the second part of the name of a lama or other 
person. 











Identitification of king Lhack su-kun-dat-rnem-reyal. 

This name, which ean be read with the greatest certainty on the boulder at Darn, cannot 
be found in the r@ygal-rabs of Ladakh. Does this mean that be was a Tibetan king of a line 
different to that of the kings of Leh, although bearing their dynastic name ? 

Ifthe ministers (fa bon) of Daru are tite descendants of some old line of local kings or 
chiefs, that line cannot have remained independent long after the arrival of Central Tibetan 
Dynasty, about 1000 A. D. Also it is not likely that any chiefa of Dara could be in possession 
of the same dynastic name aa the kings of Leh, So Lha-chen-kun-dgi-rnam-rgyal is not 
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likely to have been a local Daru chief, and be cannot have been one of the Parig chiefs, because 
their dynastic names were quite different, Nor can he have been a Balti chief, because the 
Baltis were Musalmans at the time that thoy overran Ladakh, And, Instly, there is no 
history of the arrival of any Central Tibetan kings after 1000 A. D. 


These considerations preclude any identification of this king outside the line of Leh, 
and there is, moreover, much to show that Lha-chen-kun-dgé-rnam-rgyal must belong to that 
line. The names of the Tibetan kings generally consist of two parta: the dynastic name, and 
the proper name. The dynastic name of the ancient line of the kings of Lhasa was bTsan or 
bTsanpo, and ia found in many of their names, ¢. g., Nya-khri-bteanpo, Srong-btean-sgampo. 
The dynastic name of the first dynasty of the kings of Leh was Lha-chen, and is found in 
most of their names, ¢. g., Lha-chen-dpalgyi-mgon, Lha-chen-naglug. Whenever it does not 
ocour, as in the name bKrashis-mgon, it may be preanmed that the king was not the eldest but 
@ younger son of his predecessor. As the second dynasty of the kinga of Leh was descended 
directly from the first, the name Lha-chen was added to many of their names at their 
pleasure. The dynastic name of this second dynasty was rnam-rgyal, and it is found at the 
end of every one of their known names. This dynasty is particolarly well known, not only 
from the chronicle rGyal-raba, but also from its many inscriptions, Such a name, therefore, 
as Lha-chen-kun-dgi-rnam-rgyal would be that of a king of the second dynasty, but it is 
carious that the name kun-dgi-rnam-rgyal does not occur in the chronicle, althongh even 
after the second dynaty had been robbed of its power by the Dogras, the syllables fundga 
occur as part of a very long royal name in ‘aJigemed-(oto)-rnam-rgyal. 


If, then, Kun-dgi-rnam-rgyal is to be held to, have been one of the kings of Leh, 
and cannot be found among the list of kings of the second dynasty, it remains to be seen 
if be can be placed among the kings of the firet dynasty. There is a passage in the r(gyal- 
rabs, hitherto held to be doubtful, which may ennble us to so place him. Karl Marz's MS. A. 
of the rGyal-rale pots king Lha-chen-jo-dpal directly after king bKrashis-mgon, but Marx 
notes that Schlagintweit's text of the rGyal-rabe (which is quite in accordance with his own 
MS, A., at any rate in those early parts) places a king, Lha-ryyal, between them. 


Lha-rgyal, taken by itself, is a strange form, and suggesta the omission of something 
between /ka and rgyal. My explanation of the cireumstances is aa follows: — The ancient M8, 
from which both Karl Marx's MS, A. and Schlagintweit's original MS. were copied had some 
fault in the place where some such name as Lha-chon-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal originally stood. 
Several things may have happened to create the omission; ¢. 9., the right bottom corner of 
a page may have been torn off in such a way that only Lha remained of the first part of the 
name, the last syllable rgyal being preserved on the left top corner of the next page. lf 
a European scholar were to find a M8. in such a condition, be would feel it to be an obligation 
to inform his readers of the fact. Tt is different with a Tibetan. He believes he bas done 
wonders if he copies all he can make out, Usually he simply leaves ont a donubtfnl passage 
altogether, and goes on as if nothing were missing. These habits will account for the difference 


between Schlagintweit's and Marx's MSS. 

The presence of the dynastic name of the second dynasty in the names of this king creates 
a difficulty ; but it may be pointed out here that the name rnam-rqyal wae not new when it was made 
a dynasties! name inc, 1500 A. D., but can be found in central Tibetan names about the year 100u 

If, therefore, this theory of the identity of Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal with the 
Lhe-rgyal of Schlagintweit’s MS, of the rGyal-rats be correct, we have to date this king 
©. 1250—1275 A. D., which date would very well account for the ancient character of this part 
of the inscription. 
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(b) A Passage from a Votive Tablet of King bDeldan and Prince 
(or Eing) bDe-logs. 


On one of the mané-walla, a little below Daru, towards Phyang ia to be found a votive tablet 
containing the name of Prince bDe-legs, beside that of his [ather bDe-ldan, in the form 
which was usual, while bDe-legs waa tha heir-apparent. Ihave not yet found any votive tablets 
containing the name of bDe-legs aa king, but ons tablet at Domkhar can be read the name of 
bDe-legs alone, with the title rgyal-sras, prince. This is remarkable because votive tablets of 
bDe-leg's father and son (Nyima-rnam-rgyal) are not at all rare. The easiest explanation of the 
omission of the reign of bDe-legs from votive tablets is that the Lamas forbade the people to 
mention this king on them, and destroyed all those bearing his name which were in existence, 
because after the battle of Basgo be was obliged to become a Musalmin. That mati-walls were 
constructed during his reign, we know from a votive tablet at Nyurla (sWyungla). On this tablet 
instead of the name of a king, that of a high Lama, Mi-pham-mgon, is given who is styled 
rGyal-thenbs or Viceroy, Alter the battle of Basgo, the great Lama Mi-pham-mgon, for whose 
name rGyal-raby wrongly inserts that of Mi-pham-dbangpo,’ was sent to Ladikh by the supreme 
government of Lhasa, to conduct the peace negotiations, and the authority of bDe-legs was so much 
shaken that the great Lama took the place of the king in the minds of the people. 


Text. 
(Jn dBucan Characters.) | 
. » « « I|ba chen bde Idan rnam rgyal bde | - 
legs rnam rgyal, dba rmog mtho zhing chab 
Sridrgyasparshog . . 2 6 « » = 


Translation. 







rgyal [and] bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal, their 
helmets being high, may their reign (or 
progeny) spread! . . . 


Noto. 


The reason why the inscription was not copied in fall was want of time and the fact that some 
parts of it were in such bed condition that the reading proceeded very slowly, I may bere mention 
that another tablet containing the names of both these kings was discovered at Phe, on the Indus, 
-below Daru. é 


(ec) Sanskrit-Tibotan Votive Inscription by the Minister 
Thee-dbang-dongrob, o. 1800 A. D, 


(On Stone.) 


Along the wall of the present government garden at Darn there is a mani-wall, which is 
furnished with two large votive tablets, Although both the wall and the tablets aro only about 
100 years old, the latter are not in particularly good preservation, The state of preservation of an 
inscription depends entirely on the kind of stone selected, and the softer the stone the shorter the time 
the inscription laste. The Tibetan part of the inscription wag originally copied in full, but the 
paper containing the latter portion of the inscription has unfortunately been lost,® and I can now offer 
only the first part of the Tibetan text, 
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Toxt, Translation. 


(In dBucan Characters, ) (Of the Sanskrit by RB. C. Dutt, C.I.E.) 


Om, adoration to the Lord, the immeasurable, 
the life of contemplation, the soul fixed on 
holiness, the Tethigata, the Arhat, the 
awakened, the self-existent ! 

Om, to him of perfeot holiness, of great holiness, 
of immeasurable holiness, of unmeasured 
righteous knowledge, of radiant soul ! 

Om, to him who. has done all sacraments, to him 
of pore religion whose way is high as the 
heavens, to the well purified, to the great 
teacher and traveller in the righteous path, — 
Glory ! 


Om namo(m?) Bjh]agavate aparimita ayur 
dznyanua subhanitsitastana tsoradziya ; tathi- 
gatiya; arhate samyaksambuddhiya; tadya- 
thi ; om [punye punye] mabapunye aparimita 
punyer dznyina sambharopatsite om sarvasam 
gamskiriparishudha dharmate gagana samu- 
nagate gubhava bishudbe (vishudbe 7) mabi- 
naye parivariye svahi | | 


(Of the Tibetan.) 

When the great minister, Thse-dbang-dongrub, 
the upwards driving coachman of tha golden 
carriage of tha works of the king of faith, the 
powerful over men died, power. . «+ * - 


Mi dbang choskyi rgyalpoi phrinlas yergyi 
shing rta gyendo la drenpai ‘akhorlopa bki 
mizod thse dbang dongrubkyi sku thee | 
nidzadpa stoba ee ee ee 





Notes. 
La drenpa, an idiom meaning about ‘ driving upwards.’ 


&L4 mdsod, literally ' treasure-house of words.’ I translated it by minister,’ bot it may more 
properly mean ‘ wise man.’ 


sku thee mdzadpa, * making his lifetime,’ used in the sense of completing his lifetime." 


Vv. — THE ROCK INSCRIPTIONS AT SHEE. 


There are three inscriptions at Sheh, one accompanied by varions sculptures on the rook on 
which the castle is built, and the two others on the Maitreya Rook, a little below the village on the 
Indos, which is now popularly known a3 Sman-bla. 


There are tracea of several other inscriptions on the Maitreya Rock, in both Persian and 
Tibetan characters, which have been effaced, probably during some war. It is probable that when 
either the Balti or the Dogra armies marched up the Indus valley, they destroyed the Tibetan 
inscriptions, and carved others in Urda or Persian on their place, If this happened, the Ladakhts 
would in torn destroy the new inseriptions, as goon as the hoatile army had left the country. The 
two very ancient Tibetan inscriptions that have escaped destruction owe their escape to their positions 
on the reck, One is carved so high op that it cannot be reached unless apecial arrangements are 
made, and the other was hidden behind a masonry-wall so that it could not be read, antil the wall 
was broken down by the missionaries in January, 1906. Indeed, I am told that some lines have not 
even yet come to light. 


Nos, I. and ILI, of the legible inscriptions have been copied by bLo-baang-thar-rnyed, 
meteorological observer at Leh ; No. Il, by bDechen-bZodpa. 
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Position ; High + up on the Maitreya Rock. 
Text. | Translation. 
idkon mehog ysumls phyag ‘athsal dang, nga | I greet the three highest beings (Buddhist Trinity) 
_(da 7) skyabs su yeolte, rgyalpo chenpo, tsan po} and ask [them to come] to my help. Making 
lbs sraskyi ska yondu mngiarisikyi’ abangsla | ites an offering of the great king, the Teanpo, 


rigete, phyogs beui semscan thamscadkyi 
bsodnamsau béaodsnas, ‘aphagapa byams ae 
khor tang beaspai ska yeugs . . . 

. pa mithar 


bit Sere he | 


the son of the gods, and for [the benefit of] the 
subjects of mNVgarias, and for the benefit of all 
the beings of the ten regions, the images of the 
august Byama comes: ie with his 


attendants. ..... Stipa ..... . made, 

Notes on the Tibetan Text. 

ysolte; the style of the writing nsed for this word reminds us of the Endere Inscriptic 
in Torkestan, where we find the final consonant of a syllable written not a/ffer, but icine the 
preceding one. In this case the / is written not after, but below the «. 

mngariei, instead of later mNgiris. This isthe ancient name of Western Tibet, as is 
proved by the rGyal-raés, though in more modern times it has been restricted to the most Eastern 
part of that conntry. 

rigs is the classical sgrigspa, arrange, &e. See Ladakhi Grammar, Law of Sound, No. 3. 

beodsnas ; I take this word to be another instance of placing the second consonant under the 
first. Otherwise the word would have to be read dengoenas, which would give it the sense ol 
‘ resolve to go the way of Nirvana,’ according to Sarct Ch. Das’ Dictionary. 

dyame-dpal, the glorious Maitreya. This shows that the inscription refers to the figure of 
Maitreya with his attendants carved slong with it on the rock, giving the same date both for the 
inscription and ita attendant sculptares. 

mthar-+rten. I am told that this refers to a particular kind of stipa. 


INSCHIPTION No. II. 
Position: Behind the masonry-wall at the sama site. 
dkon mehog ysnm dang, 'sjigriengyi mgonpo| Asking the three highest beings 


bgyis, 





(Buddhist 


konla skyabssa yeolnas, khyaba phageps 
byamapa ‘akhor. dang beaspai sku yeugs kbra 
evalpa mthii bardu choskyi ‘akhorlo dampa 
myurdu belobpar skulls ysoldeing, dus mehod- 
kyi rkyen ebyardpala sogspai bsodnams dang, 
‘sphagspa rnamskyi byin rlabs kyis, btsanpo 
Iba sras dang tabs dang phyogs beni semecan 
phalpo che .... thamscad, bdeskyid phon- 
sum thsoge shines; blanamedpai sangergyassn 


myurda grubpar stonte ‘aphagspai aka yeugs | 
rdo 'aburda bgyispao, yraskyi dgebai bashes | 
nyen roamskyis kyang thson yéal bur bgyiba 


dang britanpar bgyio. 





Trinity) and all the lords of the world [to 
come to my] help, the image of the angust 
Maitreya with [bis] attendants [was wmode]. 
Praying that the glorious (bright shining) one 
may quickly teach and admonish the holy 
wheel of religion until the ends (of the earth), 
and that there may be the merit of the 
sacrifices; and through the blessing of the 
exalted ones, may the bisanpo, the son of the 
gods and (his) family, and the ordinary as 
well as the great beings of the ten quarters 


[For all this] the image of the ‘exalted one 
was made of stone. All the friends of the 
virtue of the right hand will [from time to 
to time] renew the colour (make clear colour) 
[of the image] and protect it (make it safe). 
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Philological Notes. 
_ Rhyaba-aphagepa, T om told that this is a locally well-known title of Maitreya; bat what 
khyabe means I have been unable to discover. . 
khra evalpa (or ysalpa), I am told that this expression means ‘ very bright, shining.’ 
sbyardpa, perfect stem of the infinitive shyor[d] pa. 
rdo ‘adurdu, used in the sense of ‘ according to stone,’ ‘of stone," 





Though the characters of this inscription are of the ordinary dBu-can type, there are a few 
pecularities in them, which point to its antiquity, 

(a) The letter ng has 9 stroke attached to the right end of its lower line, which makes it look 
almost like a dBu-can p. This peculiarity has not yet been observed st Endere (Stein Collection), 
hor anywhere clase, 7 

(6) The ¢ sign has not always the position of the Dévandgari short i, but often that of the 
long é, as is also the case in the Endere MSS., and many other ancient inscriptions. 

(¢) The second or final consonant of the syllable is written below the first consonant, Of 
this we have one certain and one probable case in the previous inscription. This peculiarity is also 
found ot Endero and in the ancient Balti Inscriptions. 

& Comparison of the Ladakh and the Endere Insoript 

It will be useful bere to review the peculiarities of the Endere relics, as they are the oldest 
datable specimens of Tibetan orthography, and to compare the most ancient West Tibetan 
Inscriptions with them. The question is a very important one, because on it the possibility of dating 

The peoculiaritios of the Endete MSS, and Sgrafitti (8th centary) are the following : — 

(a) The ¢ sign takes the shape of the Dévaniigari long and short ¢ interchangeable. 

(6) In several cases the final consonant of the syllable is written below the first consonant, 

{c) The mascoline definite article is in most cases phd and pho, instead of modern pa and po. 

(@) In many cases the ordinary c and ¢s are replaced by ch and thy; and both ch and As 
have y, d, or 6 prefixes attached to them, whilst in the classical orthography they are furnished only 
with @ and m prefixes. 

(e) When m comes before ¢ or ¢, a y intervenes, 

(f) Words ending in +, |, or » are furnished with a d suffix, called drag, 

A comparison of the ancient Ladikhi inscriptions with those of Endere disoloses the fact, that 
several of them exhibit some of the peculiarities of the Endere epigraphy, but not all. This leads 
to the supposition that the six characteristica of Endere orthography were not dropped all at once, 
but one by one, and Dr, L. D. Barnett has observed that, sccording to the Endere relics, the drag 
was even then on the point of disappearing (8th century A. D-). 

In Lad&kh, the peculiarities of the Endere epigraphy are exibited in the following 
inseriptious :— 

(a) Interchange of long and short i is found in Inscriptions at Sheh; ot Alchi-mkhar-gog 
(but only im the oldest) ; and at Sadpor (Baltistiin). 
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(5) Subscription of the final consonant is found in the inscriptions at Sheh; in one at 
Khalatse (at the bridge); and at Sadpor. 

(¢) The masculine article phe, pho haa so far only been discovered st an ancient gold-mine 
néar Nyurla, where a personal name is spelt damarnapha (or perhaps tanarnapAa), 

(7) ch and tha for ¢ and ¢ are found in the Balu-mkhar Inecriptions, 

(e) y intervening between ¢ or ¢ and initial m is found in the Sheh Inscriptions (see 
Inscription No. IIL, below) ; in the Alchi-mkhar-gog Inscriptions (the oldest); in those at Sadpor ; 
at Khalatse (at the bridge) ; and at Balu-mkhar, 

Cf) The suffix drag is found in the Sheh Inscriptions, 


The latest peculiarity of the ancient orthogragphy to disappear would appear to be the 
intervention of y between an initial m and ¢ or ¢, a8 this is exhibited in all the ancient inscriptions ; 
and the latest of them which can be dated with some amount of probability, ia the Khalatee Bridge 
Inscription (probable date 1150 A. D,), Peculiarities which disappeared much earlier are certainly 

The Sheh Inscriptions exhibit tha interchange of long and short i, the subscription of the 
final consonant, the intervening y, and the suffix drag. 


This last point is of great importance, 3 the use of the drag was supposed to be on the deoline 
at Endere, I propose, therefore, to put their date between 900 and 1000 A, D. 

Both the Maitreya Rock Inscriptions are plainly by the sama king, and both refer to the 
same subject, the carving of the image of Maitreya. The personal name of the king is not given, 
but this omission seems to have been enstomary at that time, aa the Khalates Inscription also speaks 
simply of “the great king.” We find, however, two dynastic namos, in the Maitreya Rock 
Inscription, the name bTsanpo and Lhayi-aras. The former fs the dynastic namo of the 
Central Tibetan Dynasty, from which the Western Tibetan kings descended, and the latter, 
which means ‘son of the gods,’ not only reminds ua of Lha-chon, ‘great god," the dynastic 
name of the earliest Western Tibetan kings, but is also used interchangeably with Lha-chen by 
the later kinga. We may thus, with some coufidence, attribute these inscriptions to one of the kings 
of the bTsan-po-Lha-chen line of Central Tibet and no to local chiels, The first of this 
line of kings was Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon, the conqueror of Western Tibet, who reigned, according 
to Griinwedel’s Chronology, e. 975—1000 A, D., or, sccording to Sarat Ch. Das’ Chronology, 20—30 
years earlier, and I believe that it was under him that both sculptures and inscription were set 
op. Votive offerings of this nature were mostly made by the kings, not ao much for their own 
spiritual benefit as for that of their parents, as wo learn from the r(yal-rabs, and my belief is 
that the king caused the figures and inscription on the Maitreya Rock to be set up for the spiritual 
welfare of his father, who may have died when he was in Western Tibet. This supposition at once 
explains the use of the word 4Tsanpo, as Nyima-mgon's father was the last of the bTcanpoe in the 
family, and the word dtsan was actually part of his name, Lde-dpal’akhor-btsan. It is of some 
interest that, in the Inscription, the wish is expressed that the scalpture may be a means of blessing 
to the people of Western Tibet. Apparently, the king wished to please his new subjects with it, 

The resnlt of this examination of the Inscriptions is that they must be most probably dated 
Western Tibet, for the spiritual benefit, in the first place, of his father Lde-dpal-'akhor-btuan, 
and secondly, for that of his new subjects, In any case, the probability is that they are earlier, and 
not later, than 1000 A. D., and refer to Central Tibetan king, At the same time it is diffioult 
to see why any king earlier than Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon should have taken an interest in the village 
of Sheh, as it a; parently became the first capital of Western Tibet after its conquest by him, | 
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Ancient stone figure at Changspa, Leh. 


Photos De. F. E. Shave. Image of Maitreya in the garden of the | 


Moravian Knitting School, Leh. 
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INSCRIPTION No. III. 

This inseription is carved high up on the rock below the castle of Sheh, above an image of 
Maitreya, and can only be read with the greatest difficulty, even with the help of a field glass, It 
is impossible nowalays to get close to it. The following is bLo-bzang-Thar-rnyed's reading of it :— 

dkon mchog ysumla bstaste, phyog cu gyal khangs myo zanggi bter..... chos khal ga 
pholbai byang lho byamabai nyu ku rdo "aber ('abur?) gi mchodpa dang ku sdob; kho 
ebengyi zhir myig teang cing byorbar byas..,... skyong dang tsangyis (or: skyongba 
tsangyis ) en skarba.,...... e. 

Notes. | 

A translation of this is impossible, as it iv evident that it has not only become more 
weathered than the others, bat is also written with a more careless orthography. From the few 
words, which can be made out, it looks very mach as if it dated from about the same time and 
referred to a similar object. 

dkon mchog, &e. The firat line means ‘ looking at the three highest beings’ (Buddhist Trinity) 

pAyog[@ &)ou, the ten regions, 

dyamebat (or pat), of Maitreya, 

rido'aburgyi mchodpe, ‘offering of a stone statue, image.’ 

myig teancing, probably *the eye getting clear’; myig instead of mig is a case of the ancient 
orthography. 

tkyongbha tsangyis, ‘by the protector, by the Tsanpo.’ Thos, the king at Sheh would appear 
to call himeelf Teanpo, as a descendant of the famous Tsanpos of Tibet. The term may perhaps, 
however, signify a name of Phyag-rdor, similar to the form Thub-bstan-ekyongba. 
APPENDIX. 
The Age of the Buddhist Stone Images of Ladakh. 

All the stone images of Ladakh are in relief, They are found on the living rock as well os 
on raised slabe of stone, and are in varying states of preservation, The following have come to my 

(a) Outside Leh, — The images at Dras; the famous Chamba (Byamspa) at Mulbe; the 
medallion at Sadpor in Baltistin; the rGyalba-rigs-Inga at Spadum in Zangeker; the images at 
Kartse in Purig ; a stone with seulptares at Tingmogang; 4 similar stone at Saspola ; several reliefs 
on the living rock at Spitug, the stone abbess at Nyemo; the Vajrapini at Dara; the Sman-bla 
and figures near the castle at Sheh; the Maitreyas at Ign, with ancient frescoes close to them, 

(6) Lam told by Dr. F. E. Shawe, who made a collection of photographs, that in Leh and its 
enyirons there are s great nomber of them, Of these the best known are: — four stones with 
images on the Yarkendi road; one stone with several scalptures at Changspa ; three stones with 
single figures about the brook near Changspa, and another in the village ; one figure at Gonpa, above 
Leb ; an inscribed figure in the garden of the present Moravian Knitting School; one, painted red, 
near the palace of Leh, close to one of the former city gates; one on the plain, south of Leh, in 
a mani-wall among a large number of mchod-rten; one at Skara, below Leh; and one below king 
bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal's mani-wall on the Sheh road. This last has figures on all four sides. 

With regard to the date of these figures we can safely say that they are never made nowadays, 
and, according to local tradition, it is.» long time since they were made, a fact which does not hinder 
the people from still worshipping some of them. As a few of them have inscriptions, it 1s possible 
The Maitreyas ut Sheh, c. 950—1000 A. D., as shown above; the Sadpor reliefs (pictures and 
imseriptions, ride Miss Jane E. Duncan's 4 Suumer Ride through Western Tibet ), ¢. 1000 A. D, 
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from the orthography employed ; the Dras figures, with insoriptions in Kashmir firada characters, 
most probably of the Kashmir Buddhist emigration to Ladakh, which was at ite height H0—1100 
A. D.; the Vajrapini ot Dara, c. 1250 A. D. (or 20—30 yeara earlier according to Sarat 
Ch, Das’ Chronology); the figures at Spadum in Zangakar of the time of the Mous, before the 
Tibetan conquest, which took place c. 950—1000 A. D.; the figure in the garden of the Mission 
Knitting School at Leh, ¢, 1000 A, D., from the accompanying inscription, On the whole, 
althongh one of the dates is as far forward as far as the thirteenth century, I feel much inclined 
to believe that the year 1000 A. D. should be taken as roughly the date of these Images. 

I would draw attention to the striking similarity which many of these sculptures have to the 
ancient Budbhist images at Gilgit, one of which is reproduced in Biddulph's ‘The Tribes af the 
Hindoo Kush, And although the art was continued for some time under the rule of the Tibetan 
kings of Leh, I feel much inclined to believe that it is Pre-Tibetan, and probably Dard in origin. 
At any rate it ia Indian, 


The inscription on the Maitreya at the Enitting School, Leh, rons thos: — 


nga zharba I, a blind one, 

ma shii barda rje Until death 

sam chodching rkyan . May offer high thoughts and 

bai beodnamskyis Through the sdorning [religious] merit 

grol bya ef. «. ae May (or will) be decivered, the soul i 2 -f 
Notes, 


rkyon is probably for rgyan. 


Signs of age in the Insoription are: three inverted i signs; ching instead of cing ; and the 
form of the #h, which reminds us of zh, 


THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 
1654—1670. 

BY SIR EB. 0. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from Vol. IXY. p. 210.) 


Partixe from them, my boy & I tooke Councell w% way to steore ; My boy advired » 
back way, for that y* people of that Contrey weere verry bad, and theires & Towne 12 Corse 
[kon], wis 6 English mile of; Theire we will goe & buy pvitions, we we did, And after 
Travelled 17 days w'*ont touchinge at either towne or howse till we caime to y* great Citty 
Guzzurratt. These Contreys [Rajpotana] are not as others, but bane many Kings. Some 
Laue not aboue 600 people feighting men ynder them, actae 5000. I got safe to Guzzeratt, tho 
vory weary of all my Travells. This was y* first junct money [chungam, enstom, poll-tax] 
I paid, otherwise cald head money, soe much for a Man & doble as much for a horsse, 

I lived in that Citty 17 days privatt in « brammonists [brahman's] howse, by reason my 
sary’ told me I must live as his sary! if I intended to travell snfo in that Contrey, w*® I did, 
for in those parts they are great Enemies to a Xpian. 

They Mervelled to see a» whiteman, never seing one before in that Contrey, Cansed my 
Man, then My Maister, to say he bought me in the Bloches Contrey, & I was his slaue. Nest 
morning, I rideing out to water w™ my horsse, y* people staring on me, A Naagg [nait], y* 
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if & greatman, mett me, And askt me in his Lingus who I served, & followed me home to y* 
howse I lodged at, being I bad not the Lingua. My man, then Master, discorsing w him, 
y* Naagg demanded w* Lingua I could speake. He told him I was but a new sary’ & could 
ipeake noe Lingua. Then, 84 y* Naag, how doe y* vnderstand him. He replied, by Signs. 
He was verry ernest to buy me, but my Man put him of, telling him I was his Brothers saryt, 
The cause of my staying soe longe amonge them was, Wee could not Travell, They being in 
warrs one w™ an other. 


T bad not seaped Sellinge but y' my boy was trusty, w is rare of a Cannarry [ Kanarese], 
for y* Oontrey he was. 

From Gureeratt to Brampoore [Burhanpur] is 400 Leagues, I was 4 Months in goeinge 
it. When we caime to Junkann [costom-house], I lighted of my horase & gote on y* Oz, we 
carried y* boy & things, & the boy mounted Un my horase as Maister Att seucrall villages, 
for theire was noe Cittya on the way ; forta theire weere, but we went out of the way to misge 
them, In every 40 Leagues theire was Junkanns [castom-house officers], who tooke head 
money. W"™ much troble wee past, My man haoeinge y* Lingua, bat I not. And the people 
weere verry inquissitive what | was, being a white man, w°" was rare in y* Contrey. When . 
we caime w*'in 60 Leagues of Brampoore, my Mau told me, this is y* great Junkinn Towne 
called Halloe [Halabas, Allahabad), 


When we caime w'*in sight of the towne, beinge on the edge of » hill, 5¢ my sary', 
Maister stay here, I will observe if we can misa the towne, I told him he knew it was 
daingeros to goe ont of y* roade way, but left it to his discretion. Mr, §4 he, I’ beleive yor’ 
money is almost gon. I[ «4, by tow euch Cotte [BAai, fv tach kahva], Brother, thou speakest 
trewth. 684 he, after we had Consulted together (but I had y* about me my sarv! knew not of), 
we have a way we may passe, bot if not, y* haue freinds at Brampoore, & y* shall pawne me 
heere till y* send releife. After we had refresht o” selfs, my boy said, Haw'dow'ca'noun 
challs [KAuda £2 nam, chald), Leta goe in the naime of god. Am'ur'ra ser'yp'ra bout’ bos"hey 
[Hamara sir épar bahut bhéj hai}, I have, se? my man, for he was gray wY age, A great Obarge 
Yppon my beade. Am'ar'ra’, Jou’row char, be'te Amorra Zam man hey [ Haméra pore, char 5312, 
hamara samin haf), My wife & Children lie at stake forme to yor freinds if y* get anie hurt. 
Hodah io'hey [Kiuda ik hai], 84 he. Theirs but One god, Se'de'ra decking’gn’ [Sidha pi 
dikhaéagé], w™ shall direct va y* right way. When we bad past y* towne Holloe [Allahabad } 
towards Brampoore [Burhinpur], we mett w™ a Company of horssmen, w* had taken 24 
Marchante, w bad past & not paid theire Junkin money, 8 my man, these are Rogues ; 
They haue laid wait both wayes, because they knew y* Marchants would pass by y* vpper way 
to save theire Jankin money, Qu’ta’ amora’ bail asway [CU thj, Aamara bail aswir), Alight 
psently (at once) & get vppon y* Ox. He mounted psently on y* horsse & rid towards them, 
And said to me, Ton asta asta pecha hey [Tum ahisté Ghieté ptchhé ao], com you Softly behinde. 
Comeinge to them, he knew one of the horssmen, who askt him fron. whence he caime. He $4, 
I caime from Gusaratt, And I and my man are goeinge for Brampoore to bay some swords and 
knives for such o Naag [ndik] in Gasuratt whose sarv' I am. When I caime neare, 8¢ my 
Man, then Maister, to me, Get y* a heade, this boy is a foole, & cald me naimes, Telling hia 
scoquaintance of me was but small. S¢ y* Man, Kiss was ny marra [his wisfd nahin mara), 
Why doe you not beat y* Rogue. S¢ my Mr, Ka'poyn’ge’ as bam du'han'na o’mar'ra'ga 
[hyd paingd t¢ ham diwand maréga), What shall I get by beating a foole. My man puld of his 
girdle & gaue it y* horsaman, w*® pleased him well, Tam'cou a 'marra’sad ea'poss [fum kahg 
hamard ethib ké par) w js, When y® se my Maister, ($4 he to y* Marchants, who weere for 
Guzzerst), ham is voo'cat dalgeer [ham is wagf dilgir], 1 am at this tyme ead & Mellencolly, 
because he sent asarv' wt me I am forst to be a nurse to, The Marchants replied, & y* Soldiers, 
Tom bar'ra ea'fect’ adam me’ hey'tom better ny gente Kiss wast to mor'ra pass Chocke'ra lets 
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[tum dara safdd admi hei, fum behtiar nahin janéé; bis wiste tumAara pis chokra lita), y* are an 
Antient gray man; methinks y* should ynderstand better then bring a Child in yor Company. 
He tooke his leane, I beinge got a full English mile before them. When my man caime vp 
full speed a head, he asked me laughinge, ham ho'pe’ sad ne [Aam kha aGhih wéT], Am not I a 
good Maister. I told him, yes. $4 he, now ita yo? tyme to be Maister ; I did this for yor saife 
deliverance yvnder god. In 8 daya afterwards we arrived at Brampoore [Burhinpur], Where I was 
in saifty out of all trobles. The Gouerner theire is cald Dowd Caune [Daid Khin],™ w® whome 
I bad formerly beene In armes, This beinge in the Magalls Contrey, He treated me verry well, 
but was Jealous [suspicions that] I had ronn away from y¢ Magull, yet S¢ nothing to me, for he 
knew I could not pass w'out his leane, qnestioned me many things but I resolved him nothinge. 
Beinge theire 6 days, weary when I caime bat now well refresht, in that tyme caime the french 
Embassado™ who had beene att John a Badd [Jahinabad], y* Magulls Court, But wth litle honc'.™ 


These 2 Embossado™, One from ye french Kinge for his pticuler™ to greet y¢ Magull, One 
from him for y* East India Company,” in ab 1668, when they Caime neare y* Court, y* Emperror 
had notis & Wee the English, They caime not in y' state vsually y* Engi or Dutch come in, Soe 
y* Emperror thought himselfe vndervallewed, And sleighted them, Commanding them stay 
2 Leagnes from Court when they expected to come to rights. Besides the Embassado™ for the 
E(ing of] ffrance had Express order from his King to deliver his Letters to y* Emperro™ owne 
hand, wet was refused. However, the English bad leane to vizitt the {* [French] Embassado™ 
& did send them theire tents & other nessarys they wanted, The Embassadom, Concluding y* 
Emperror affronted them, they pride to goe back, w°! the Emperro® bad notis of, & Commanded 
them to be brought back w'* all theire goods and attendance, Saying, did they thinke to goe oft 
of his Contrey wout Leave. The next night The Embassado™ weer assalted in theire tents, 
robb’ of all, 3 or 4 Sarvts kild & they sadly affrighted. In this Condition They staid a day or two, 
But after[wards] Theire Money & Goods weere found & restored & they ordered to come to Court, 
The English sccomping, When they caime at y* Court gate, theire armes weere taken from them 
& theire pockets sercht, But y¢ Engi went in sword & Target & pistolls by theire sides, we! 
greived y* Ebassado™, 


M4) This affront was ptly ocationed by y* Contrivance of y* Engl, for that, in y* tyme of ye last 
Dutch warr, y* french caused y* English letters to be given y* Dutch, we" was delivered into theire 
hand to be Conveyed for y* est India Company. 


They™ would [have] Pzented theire letters to y* Emperror, but they weere not pmitted. They 
then desired ye fr [French] father™ sight interpret them, but y* Emperror Askt y* Engl if they 
could not doe it, they being in Lattin. M* White e¢dyes, Soe they weere delivered to him. The 


sy are en rte et Aa Mr. Irvine tella me be is mentioned 
anne, 
® ‘The anthor is incorrect. Only ons of the French ambassadors (Béber) came to Burhiopor from Agra (not 
Delhi) in the company of Tavernier, at the end of 1957. Iam indebted for this, and Ht, ap 
per is, and the two following notes, to 
™ De la Bouillayo Le Gons was the King’s man, Ho went cactwards to Patna, and er after beard 
of again. Ho was probably murdered by his hired guard, who mistook bis box of books for treasure. Te 


 Béber was the representative of the French East India Co . Mee afore of “hk a 
length fn Tavernice’s “ Receail. ” Spany. The story of the embassy ia given at 


* Mr, Irvine suggests that the ” French father” heats , Sith = sternal cers 
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Embassador for y* Company had his desire granted, his deport humble, Soe they weer dismist,i9¢ 
And from Brampoore I travelld wt them as followes, But to returne to y* Gouerner who atopt me, 
haueing seut to y* Court to know If I had come w'*out license, But they redy, y* Embassado™, 
I showed the Gouernor my pags from y* Emp, w gaue me my liberty, And in 28 Days we arrived 
at Surratt, wis but 60 Leagues from Brampoore, Att Surrat [ staid 14 Days, S* George Oxenall 
(Oxinden}! Pkideut their for The East Indis Company, with whome I had seuerall affaira, And 
haneing dispatcht, I left it, But he was verry importun{ate] w me to know how I succeeded in 
my Jurney into Prester Joho; but I knew well what I should tel] him would be in England before 
me. But some things I told M* Robt Smith, the Minister. 


From Surratt | went to Madderaslepotan [Madras] in Bengall, in w° is the Kingdome of, 
Guleandar [Goleonda)], Wher are all the Dymond Mines, w"” is A Months Jurney or about 600 
English Miles ; from thence to Mas]epotan [Masulipatam], w* is 60 Leagues ; Thence to Checacull 
(Chicacol, Ganjam district], a great Citty, we hath a Ringe of it selfe,a verry stronge place ; 
Thence to Muscatt, wh belongs to the Arrabbs, the King of it called Wyley?; Its a place was taken 
from the Portugalls.3 ‘ 


In that time I was theire. they sent an Armadoe to retake it, but in Vaine, beinge w' loss & 
shame beaten sway. After this, King Wyley [the sali] sent ont 11, Elleaven, vessels wt! abont 
800 Men to y* Portugalls Contrey, to a Citty cald Dew [Diu], A stronge fort & Garrison. They 
Landed, stormed & Plondered the Towne & brought 800 (Monera away, Men, Weomen & Children, 
8 Chests of Silver, 4 Coesta of Gold. This I, Jobn Cambell, se brought into Maskatt in the 
Month of August 1668, All don in 14 Daya.* 


This was great dishono™ to y* Portugull affaires, they cominge to looke out forthe Arrabbs 
& had gon on y* Pertian Coast and tooke A litle money Dew to them for custome out of Conge 
{Kung} and returned, On wet, Sd y* kinge of y* Arrabbs in my hearemge, They haue com out to 
seek me; I will now goe to seeke them, And offerd me great rewards to goe w'} him, but my 
snawer was, they weere Chrittians And J was one, Soe could not gratify his desire, 


Att my beinge in Goa, in Anno 1668, was a Portugal! ship; the Capt, of hir® 
had not only y* Command of the ship but all y* Ladeinge. And beinge One day at a Gameinge 
howse (for play at Dice is much veed theire), And theire beings many fydalgoes { fidalgo, 
verry rich, this Cap‘ fell in to play w™ them, And lost not Only ship, but all his Ladeinge, w°> don, 
in great troble he went to a Surgion, And caused him cut of his left band close at y* wrest; 
y* Surgion hausinge don his Dewtie, he, y* Capt, bought s box inst fitt to hold ye hand Cut of, 
& it being put in & y* Key in his pockett, he tooke it ypder bis Cloke & went to y* Gameing howse, 
wheere was at play y*folalgoe who bad won his ship & gooda w a great heape of money & gold 


™4 In « letter from Surat to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, dated 26th March 1687, there 


ta the following account of the French embassy :— “ The Transactions of the French have bin much wondered att 
by all, one of the Two that came hither and went upp to Court, he that was sent from the King of France with 
his sonsort, who afters tedious attendance, fading nooe that would prefer his esuss to the Kings, in regard he 
came Empty handed, was Boturniog hither, but was robd of all be had, one dayes Journey out of Agra, and 
Received three or Foure wounds, which comming to the Kings eare, tooke pitty om him, sent for him hacke, gave 
partiouler order for his care, and afterwards admitted him into his presence, Received his petition, Gare order he 
abonld be paid oul of his Tressary what was pretended to be taken from him." — India Oiice Records, Factory 
Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 2. , 

1 Bir George Oxinden was President of Garat from 1642 till his death, on the 14th July, 1469, 

* The author mistakes the Arabia tithe wali, s governor, for a proper name. ® In 1850, 

“In « letter to Surat, dated from Ispahan, Sth Sept. 166), Stephen Flower refers to " wh, had pest at sea 
between the Portagalls and Arabsin this Gulfe" and to “ the Arabs Proceedings at Dio,” but there ia no record 
of the cecurrence, as given by Campbell, in 1062, 

* Histus in the MB, 
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before him, & he haneing y¢ Dice, y* Capt puts downe his box & e*, para esta, sAtit, s¢ y* fydalgoe,* 
Theire grt play is passage, & its ye play theire, if y* Caster throw awmes,’ ace & « tray, he paya 
doble y¢ stake he throwes at. The fydalgoe or Kt threw awmes, ace & a tray, & seing it, ssid, 
open yor box & tell yor money, pushing his heape tobim, Hold, said y* Capt., & tooke ont y* 
Key of his box & opend it & showed his hand & y* arme it was Cut of, & s#, y* hape lost both yor 
hands, They caime to Composition & y* Cap! had his shipp & goods and doble hir vallew. The 
Cap* is now in Lisbon, And knowne to me Jn? Cambell & many others, who se his hand & Arme 
it was Cutt of, 

Att the same tyme in Goa, I was Carried to see father, counted a holly man of y* Order of 
ye Pollistians,? borne in Dunkirk, who had beene deade almost 12 Monts before, but lay aboue 
ground to be seena by all y' caime; & of seuerall Nations round abont theire caime, vizt And see 
him lie as at y¢ tyme of his death rnbowelled, or vt out anije art don to him sane y* shaneing his 
face avery weke & paireing or Cutting his nailes, wt » Natorall fresh Culler, The faime of it caime 
to yt Pope, as nothing don almost in Anie pt of y* world, but theire are padreys to give advice. 
The Pope sent for the boddie of this Padre; y® Pollistians who are y* richest Scotietie of fathers 
in y* world, denied it, Bat the Pope demanding his right hand, it was granted & Cutt of, 
Jn? Cambell then Peent, and it bled a3 fresh os if it had been Catt from y* Boddie of a liveinge man. 
They indeavor after t> fserve him from Corruption but could not, soe 3 days after he was buried, 

One day, I sittinge w King Wyley [the walt], 3 brave Weomen psoners weere brought 
before him: 2 Weere Brammonists [Brahmans] wifes, theire husbands being kild, The 3¢ was 
a Portugall, w Ifreed. She told me sbe had to pay me what I laid ont, & Did 3 doble, when 
I delivered her in Conge [Kung]. 584 y* Kinge to me, will yo" free thother two, I s¢ this is 
a Christian & I an other, They Gentues., 

Two of King Wyleya Sarv being by, w Katira (daggers) by theire sides, These 2 Brammonist 
weomen drew each a Katir from them & before y* Kinge tip vp their Bellys & Dyed, 

The next day, about 8 Clock in the morninge, theire Arrived A ship of ours from Bumbay, 
220 Leagues by Sea from this place. Woyley y* Hinge of y* Arrabbs sont for me & s¢, wt dos y® 
make this ship to be. I S4, English. Welcome, S4he, y* or Brother. Comeinge into y* rode, 
his Ladeing was rice & Batter & Coquer Nutts, w was great Reliefe to y* Contrey, for, Except 
y¢ great Ones, they eate only Tammer [{a’ama], vizt., Dates & fish. The contrey is very barren, 
& haus great respect to y® English y* furnish them w** pvitions, for they are often vexed wih 
fammin. 

Capt William Hill was commander of the vessell & was verry glad to meete w* an 
Englishman theire, y* king Wyley esteemed, & could Speak y* Lingua, for ys Capt conld not. 
I delt w the Kinge for him, for his Rice Butter & y* rest of his Ladeinge, & truckt wt y* Kinge for 
250 fsonera, Both well pleased, And for my Curtesey Kinge Wyley peented me w'® « Black boy 
& Cap* Hill a Dymond Ring, we" I accepted, 

From Muskatt I went to Conge, in y* Pertion Dominyon, w'® my Lady peoner, for aoe she was, 
& hir husbend slaine at Due [Din]. I was much made of & gratified. 

Thence I went for Commerroone [Gombroon], w°" the English haue A factory at," & Receive 
halfe Custome of it for theire good Service in helping y* Pertian to take y* famous Ormons, Once 
said, ‘ Paro esta’ [* 1 wager this — caiea = box], ‘ dtido’ |‘ Done!"], anid the fidalgo,” 

Ti, «, smbesos, doable ace, the lowest possible throw at dice. 

‘i. 4, © Panlinist, the local name for the Jesulie. John Campball seems to be alluding to tho shrine of 
5. Francia Xavier, whoee body Was remored to Goa in 1554. According to hia wont, Campbell alters dates to enit 
his purpose so that be may appear to have persoonlly witnessed the events he describes. The right arm of the 
Saint was sent tothe Popein 1614. See The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval (Hakluyt ed,), Vol. VL p. 61, f. 2, 

* The English factory at Gombroon was established after the taking of Ormus, in 1622. Ina letter tothe Court 
from Surat, dated 2nd Nov. 1655 (Factory Recorils, AMiscellansous, Vol. 2) the Council remark that they bare 


a “Right to the Gulph of Persia and port of Gombroon, by a firmo League and Covenant made and Concluded att 
the Expulssings the Portugall, which cost our nation both men and money to purchase." 
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soe ominent in y® portagalls tyme, from whome It was taken by y* Pertian, That its said of it, LE 
y* world weere a Kinge, Ormous was ye Dymond in it! But now in the Dost, And Bossara 
[ Basra],*? we® is 15 days Jarney from Commoronne, y* great port. 


Wee had not beene at Commoroon 2 days, bat advice caime Capt, Hill was arrived at Due, 
hausinge soe gool a voyage by my means, Mr Gayrey,!? y* March', not knoweinge me, writt to 
MY flowers! that if such an English man caime, discribinge me, wheere he bad Cognizance or 
interest y* he would serve mo, though, S¢ he, meaninge me, he did me a discortesy once, yet hath he 
now served me beyond my Expectation & made me trebble mends [amends]. 


The discortsey I did him was in Conveyinge St Humphry Cooke out of India,” for MF Garey 
would [have] sent him to y* Company becanse he traded in India in y* Companys goods, 


My Lord Cooke! his father being sent by ye King of England to be Gouerner of Bumbay, 
a Towne Given by y* Portagalls as part of y* Dowrey of ot Royall Queene Katheran,” lyeinge 24 
howers Saile from Sorrat & is an Isleland and the bess port in India The Christians hane, 


My L4 was sent w 600 English Soldiera, & y* vice Roy of Portugal! had order to deliver it 
to y* s¢ Lt Cooke, but tooke snuff [offence] y* he was not treated or respected aboard y* Encl 
vessell as he expected, set them a shore in o part of y® Isleland wheere they had noe fresh water & 
would not dd [deliver] the Towne Bumbay till most of ye 5! 600 soldiers wee[re] kild w « flux by 
drinking brackish water, 

Mr Joha"® Flowers facter for y* India Company at Spahawne [Ispahan}] & Commaroo n, 
My Kinsman, I Jeft him att Commaroon & went for Spawhowne & by M* Howers order bad y* vee 
of y* Companys howse theire for my entertainm! 











4 Oraus was taken by Bhih ‘ Abbas, with the help of the English, in 1622. 
1! Thomas Herbert gives (be proverb in this form :— 

“Tf all the world ware mado into a ring, 

Ormus the gem an i grace thereof shouk! bring.” — Some Years Travels, od, 1638, p. 105. 

1 The Company established an agenoy at Basra, in 1640, 
13 Heary Gary was Acting Deputy Governor at Bombay in 1367, and assumed tho tith of Governor after the 
death of Sir Gorvase Lucas, in 1668, Ho was never confirmed in the office, and was censured by the Court for his 
arrogance in 1671. 

4 Stephen Flower, with whom Campbell olaimed kinship, was = factor in the E.I. Co.'s Service. Ha waa 
" saoond " at Gombroon in 1333 and " Chief” from 1635 to 1460. 

1 [ ean find no foundation for this story. 

W Sir Haomphry Qooke was Governor of Bombay for the King, from April 1585 tothe end of 1666, during which 
time there was constant friction between him aod Sir George Oxinden, the Company's representative at Sarat 

[pn 1631 Bombay was ceded to the British Crown as part of the dowry of Katherine of Bragansa, wife of 
Charles TI, [¢ was transferred to the E. I. Co. in 1663. 

\* This statement is incorrect. 

Stephen Flower was the Company's servant at Ispahanand Gombroon. It is strange that if Campbell really 
wore his kinsman, that he should mistake hia Christinnname. A paragraph ina letter from Flower to Surat, dated 
Gombroon, 21st January 1949, shows Campbell in a very different position from what he leads us to infer, nt this 
time:— "Ona Janke y* (in Company eight mora from Seinds) lately arrived att Congo laden with goods, eto. 
provitions, came passenger one M* Joho Cambell who had servod 3* King of India as a Gunner seven or eight yeares 
and having obteined licenos to depart for hia Country (to wo hia freinds had often sollicited him) his reselotions: was 
to travell overland for England, (w% w* moneys cto..hee bad gained in y* time of his service to y* ralloo of 7 
or 8000 ropa.) towards we> hee was advanced as farr as Boynda, when in Company of about 40 persona more in y* 
Caphils, they wore unfortunately mett wth by y* who robbed them all of thelr money and goods stripped him 
to his shirt and hardly escaped with bis life, in wt miserable condition at his arrirall Ecynda finding noe rmedy, 
hee chose rather to proceed on his Intended Journey though with nothing than returne againe to the service of his 
old Master, and about siz dayes since repaired hither for my assistance, upon y* relation of which aad story, I have 
taken his proant condition into consideration, and furnieh’d him with w' nooessary to carry him to England, where 
God sending him eafely to arrivo, I have hope of receiving from himeelfe or friends satisfaction, in two or three 
daya more he departa in Compas a Portugall Padre to Bosara where I ahal] Commond him to y* fathera courtesy 
there for his safe proceeding to Alleppo, and there noe doabt but y* consall to whom I shall alsoe write will 
befriend him in what further needfull, Tt would bee ashame not to commiserate and amish in euch onses an this 
our owns gountry ran from whose misfortune God defend us." — Factory Records, Perel, Vol. 105, 
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But from Commoroon I tooke in the way to Spawhawne [PLar] w% is 70 Leagues from 
Commeroon, haneing a note from M? Jn? flowers & y* Commendore of y* Dutch, we English 
haueinge noe howse theire but the Dutch had, y* I might beue eutetainm® theire; 3 days I lodged 
theire wh was in the tyme of Gouernera fast, soe could not speake w™ him. But at night, After 
I had spooke w** him, that night caime o letter from Mr flower to me? Telling me of Monsier 
Demingoes invitation of all y¢ English, french & Datch, w™ sarvants, to a feast he had made, 
being y* french Agent at Commoroon. 





The french Agent at Dioner Dranke to ye Dutch Commendore ; y* Dutch Commendore had 
noe sooner pledged, bat s4 to Monseiur Demingo, Lam poysoned, 8*, 8¢ Monsier Demingo, theirs 
noe poyson in my howse, & tooke vp the same Glass & drank of it, He had noe sooner dranke bat 
he fell alsoe to vomitt, & S¢, [ think its poyson indeede. This broke vp ye Mirth, they both sick. 
Thanks be to god, noe other tasted of it, Bat had it beene given when we had after Dinner begun 
to drinke as vsuall, all y* Company had beene lost?! 


We Exanimoned y® Attendanta & found it to be Contrived by ye great Banion [Banyan ] 
who onght [owed] y* Company of y* Dutch 30000 Tomaine [foman], every tomai « 30 Ropees, wh 
is Engl money 3! 7:64, And Thretinge ye Boy who fild y* wyne, He Confest y* Bannyon did 
hyer him for 20 Tomaine, & gaue him the poysoa to poyson his Maister & all the Company. This 
boy or slaue went away pseatly w ye Banyan & his sonn, They herd they went towards Larr. 
Mr? filower writt to me at Lare & desired me for his hono™ sake to lay hold on them, for we hane 
laid hold of all ye rest heere, telling me y* Cause as aboue, They comeing to Larr, herd of 
a atrainger there, tooke me for a Datchman Boe tooke y* Gonerners howse Vockeele [vakil]™ 
I had my spies abrode, w*® told me they had given & pinist [the] Vockeell money & pinist to turne 
Moores [Mubhammadans]. On wt I tooke horsse & went to ye"Gonerner howse, A mile from my 
Loedgeinge, When I caime, I sent word into y* Gouerner I desired to speak w* him. He gaue 
me leave to comin to him; his naime is Auguges [Aghiji]. 


When I caime in & w'* my armes, not veuall fora Strange[r] to doe in yt Contrey, One of 
hia tooke my Armes, y Gout bidinga me sitt downe. J showed my letter. 5S? he, I cannot 
voderstand it. I told him my grevance, Is theire, «4 he, such persons beere. I told him, yes, in 
[the] Vockeels howse, He sent for [the] Vockeel & the 4 persons wa gard to bring them 
Before he questioned them, he 4, poyntinge to me, Doe y* know this man. They said noe. But 
theire songe was they would be mad* Moores, The Gont askt theire reason, saying, we never knew 
a Gentoe or Banyan tarne Moore, but for some great felt. The Casa [gast] being by, 5*, can y® 
deny to make o heathen a trew Boleiver. I, heareing this, e! to y* Gouerner, shomma me danney 
che gusta [shuma mi dant chah gufté], doe ys know what y® say. 5¢ he, be'ne'she'en [4a 
nizkin}, sit downe, be not soe feree, I #¢ these are y* men, & I charged him w® Shaw BSollyman 





™ From Flower's own sooount, given in the next note, the 'foust' scoms to have taken place af Gombroon 
and not at Ispaban. 

2! Ino blotter to Sarat, dated at Gombroon, 10th April 1600, Stephen Flower gives the following account of the 
poisoning affair :—"' The heats being ontred many begin daily to fall sicke of foarours & others dead, among whom 
y* Kings Vieeere Sonne to hia Exooeding graife, bab 3 dayesa since & it were well if this were the onely hasard yt, 
poote Europeans are aubjeat to in these parta, whero many come to untimely onda by poison, both of English & 
Dateh, by theire owne Servanta and y* brokers as too apparent appeares and bath bin proved by a late accident and 
Example of that nature, bapned in y* house of Deputy Marriages, where himeelfe and y* Commadore by drinking 
and tasting a oapp of beare had allmost lost their lives as might the rest of y* Company (among whom I was 
present) had itt not pleased God by a timely discovery to prevent soe greate an evill, for w and all bis mercies 
and deliverance this or at any other time I hope! shall remaine truely thaokfull, for « partioular relation and more 
aatiafaotory acco! of this sad story I desire you will be referred to the rerball repetition of 8% Nioolo Vidall and 
others.” — Factory Records, Sural, Val. 10, 

 {. #,, took refuge in the vabil's hous 
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de Roy [Shah Salaiman's duAaa].2? When be herd y* word, he rose yp & made 3 Sallams towards 
his kinge. I told him, these are ye men have, or would [have] beens y* death of 25 March™ besides 
theirs Sarvants; y® have them in yot Custody ; lecke to them; I am goeing for Spawhawne, 54 
y® Gouerner, two of these men looke like gr} men. Pray, #4 !, question them, He then questioned 
them & said, tell me trewth, Ile make y* Moores, & then y* are fre from all harme. He found they 
weere gilty of wi! I accused them of, And Committed them to a Roome; Soe [left them, The 
Gouerner att ptinge [parting] 54, y* Engl, Dutch & french are o* good freinds, Shall we loose 3 places 
for 3 mén, in w are Thowsands. 

Next morning he sent for me betimes & askt me wheere I was bound. I «4 for spawhaun. 
Be askt what service I would command him. I told him noe service, but desired Good iustice. 
He is Gouerner of Conge, Commoroon & Larr. While I was thus talkiog, caime in 3 w™ chaines 
& Locke on theire hands. Said y* Gout, how like you this; I S* well, & y* y* Engl Datch ff & 
portugalls would Commend his good iustice. 

84 y* Gout, I hane don this on yo" word & caused a letter to be written &f to set my hand to 
it & my seale alsoe, y* if [ had abused them w'tonut canse, the ffranks must give acc‘ of It, and that 
before I left Spawhawne. 

Next morning they weere sent away w' 20 horse as a gard to Coifiroon, w a post before, w*® 
would goe y* in 3 days (I was 7 in comeinge), & demanded of me to stay till answer was returned. 
The 5% day after came answer from y* Grou [of] Cotiroon that they had hanged the Commendores 
silane, And 2000 Tomaine was gathered by y* Banyans, 1000 for y* Gouerner of Coftiroon, y* other 
1000 for y* Gouerner at Larr & 80000 for to be devided amonge y* Marchants [who] weere theire, 
firanka, To saue the Banyana lives; & never anie Banyan to DBroak or serve in business to y* 
Christians On that Coast, w! is 100% of thowsands to theire logse, for they did all business for 
y* factories. 

From Larr I tooke my Jarney for Serash [Shiris], 140 Leagues from Larr. First I came to 
y* padreys theire. Next day caime y* English Broker to me & told me It was not fit I should be 
here & Carried me to y* Lngliah howse. 

‘The Gouerner of Serash bing a great Caune [Khan], y* ts Lord, & for some reason then not 
knowne, forsake his meanes And betook him to a Mountaine privat, & for 2 mo had a day noe more 
then y* quantity of a penny white loafe. Hie desire after some tyme theire was to know how all did 
wit his fammily. A spirritt appeatinge to him told him he could not goe to see his family w'out 
he would doe one of y* 3 thing when he caime theire he would Ppound to him, vizt lie wt his 
Mother And Daughter or be Drunke. He answerred ye last he would Doe. He went to his howse 
& great jvitions was made, And being Over come w™ drinke he lay w Mother & wt Doughter, 
Nex morning, Remembering what he had don, tooke his Doughter, it being in the tyme of y* raines, 
and Threw hir into a great Tanke. She was taken vp by others & knowne to be such a L* 
doughter, ‘The L4, after he had throwne in his doughter, went to y* Justices & told him what had 
past, & y* he iudged himselfe not worthy to live. 

The iastice & Governer past it by, but sent for the Mother & Donghter & askt if it was as the 
L4 had told. They both denic it, In caims y* Men y* took vp y* Doughter out of y* tanke, & 
herd what they S¢ & Quest how she caime theire; y* L¢ hir father made answer I carried hir theire, 
S4 ye Donghter, father now I must speake, begg yor pdon, I confess yo" forst me to it. A counsel 
was held & y* L4 was put in Irons. His Brothers sonn, then Gouerner, 84, my vnkle since be left 
y* Gouerm! hath drank bangg & poat,* w> makes him tall Idley. 

(To be continued.) 


* Pryor gives the aame spelling ‘ Deroy, an interdict.’ It ia an sppoa! to the King for justlos, 
 Bhang and post, « preparation of opium. 
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BY THE LEV. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHUECH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ; SIALEOT, 
(Continued from p. 83.) 


Dind paki bahut karé, végda tia pharké, 
Aggé dhar léduad, nal 1éad pharkt 

Ethé pakar léduad vékhégé na kharké. 

Unhda ghiré laf bhajd Atded langhd, 

Kité kam Khuda dé phir hingé chaagé. 

Séhné rang dh né phrdé Mawld rangé, 

Péyd GyG gaj dé kikar limbé laggé, 

Oh varé Nishauré dnké, milé éhndi Jdmu ndi, 
Jitnd Aal Mawil si aah 2th puna. 

Pir pahilé pahr ba! jé phir jawdn hé jae, 
Digar nile ‘aif hei buddhrd sadié, 

Dihdré langhé ék, traé wmar handdé. 

Kind nilr halim dé b6i bari dindi, 

Apné dip sambhitid, math khakndd jé ndi. 

ik sipahi parthé, 34 are sundi 

Asin tia téré gulim hada, Dind péyh bGhdé, 
Chillé charhiyd fir hat pasittd na jai 

4ogé bhavén na poh, hildhmbé jai, 

CAélé sistda jérida parh naém eundia, 

Pir aipdhida nia puchhdd ; Dand i farmdi. 


Na kuchh 6hdd chukiyd na churd l4dé, 

No ws climin hélé sfinnd diné daldé, 

Tuhdand sdri Fhabar hai tussia withda af 
Rang sipdii dd uddid, kuchh charg na challé. 
JE din na lagdi khdvand di gallé 

Gal théi pakarké kaddhd na kuchh banhdi 


pallé, 
Udid rang sipdhi dd, kuchh chdrd na challé, 
vas oipdht dd (pir ji!) kuohh mdn nahi 
pallé, 
Bas pir dil vich dalit guzdri 
Pir potkambar chal gayé @ gayt sdddi vdri. 
Dhathear haété chal gayd tarléké dé edly 


A hundred horsemen marched—they rode in 
force, 

And Dandi gave them ordera strict to seize 

And chain him ; thus to bring him quickly, nor 

Take time tolook again towards him, but 

To hasten back, They spurred their horsesa— 


passed 
Atiwi, all the Lord's great works are good. 
Those lines above are beautiful that he 
Has painted — Lo a thunderstorm is here, 
How will it pass? They to Naushera came. 
And first a barber Jima met them, Straight 
He told them all about the priest, the man 
Who had been boy till just that morning, since 
The boy had in a triee grown man, assumed 
The form of age in the afternoon, and go 
Was called old man — all in a single day 
He reathed the third stage — youth and mid- 
dle age 
He passed, and entered white oldage. Totalk 
With calmness is the property of age 
And wisdom: therefore said he calmly, ‘ Sirs, 
Beware of harm. I do not seck to vex 
Or injure yoo.’ A soldier then approached 
And said, ‘ Your servants wa—J udge Dana calls 
You. Fixed upon the bow the arrow lies: 
Tt cannot miss you. If it dogs, 'tis ours 
To throw again, to make it sure,’ Disciple I 
Have at this song. Repeat it. Asked the 


pries 

‘What wants your judge with me? I have not 
bought 

His property; I have not stolen his goods; 

He gave for me no pledge that I might have 

Sufficiency of corn. What reason is 

oa ye have come from him?" The soldier's 
lace 

Grew pale; be nerveless grew, just like 
shrew 

That while she stays makes neighbours trem- 

- ble, but 

A day comes when rebellions she denies 

To do her husband's will, and he grows fierce, 

Rough seizes her, and casts her out diagraced. 

So stood the soldier, (Praise the priest), 
bashed ; 
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Mis nafhd maut thiirehdré histda bhalin 
Opal gabré jd péyd kha gird pihale 

Aigé aidé chal gayé maud kisi nahin ali. 
Balé pir dil vich phir pai jalli 

Albar hajé chal gayd, chhad gayé né Dilli 
Edi jad paikambarda jinkda dhartt malli 


Rann pichhé lar méé né, kot mat na challi, 


Bélé pir di sunt gayt dargdh-i-farydd, 
Likh chiththt Rabb ghalliyd phir kitd ydd. 
Baithd ta kyda Baléd, phir hé ndrds, 


J6 téré bhdsa murid né vich bihishtda rds, 
Phir chhatiré khda nin milaagi thdngi nal 


mand ih 
Chélé siftdn jéridn kar ijij niyds. 


Tk Chihréda cichéa nikal té bag masalli bahindé, 
Béimdin mujt dé dujjd dézakh yandé, 

Pichhéa pachhétdnge jadéa aggé na jdndé, 
Chéld akhé Musaliié, kyin désakh mia jandé, 


Kél Pir dé billikd Multdnt Shah déyé hunkard 
Shah Balé dd balika laggé bahut piyard, 
Aphda kéhda vich shahr hai bull sabbAd sdrd 
Jhandd tali té dhar lawda, na laggé bhdrd. 
Péait vcaggé Ravi dd, Pir ji, bi béchumdrd 
Har Ravi vich érh edi, much jaé edré 

Vichhé Dand rérh jai shard puchhaiwdla. 


Chéléd siftda jérida kar agl niydrd. 
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All shamed and helpless, of anthority 

Divested. Bali priest thas thought in heart 

‘Both priests and prophets, all have ron their 
race ; 

Mine may be ended. Men like Dhainsar died, 

And those that ruled three realms are gone. 
One ran 

From death, even Moses — sought he hard to 
hide 

From death in all the quarters of the earth, 

Bat no, be fell at last in weariness 

Into a grave. Such men have died and failed 

To conquer death.’ Then Balé thonght of 
God. 

Great kings like Akbar died and left their 


And Dilli all behind, A great prophetic host 

Haye graves that fill the world, They 
fought once here, 

Espoused a woman's cause, but perished ; all 

Their plans were frustrated, but God did hear 

Our Baila’s prayer. The Lord a letter wrote 

To him. He summoned him, and thus he 
said, 

“Why sitst thou there, O Bila, why shouldst 
thou 

Be so disconsolate and sad ? Be sure 

Thy followers will enter heaven: for food 

They shall have rams, yes, more than need 
demands. 

They shall be fed to all satiety.’ 

"Twas his disciple made this song with all 

Humility. Some traitors are that false 

Desert the Chuhyas, and become great knaves, 

Musallis. WVainly thus they go, for nought 

It boots, and then, besides, to hell they go. 

Grieved will they be some day when from 
God's fnee 

They are excluded. ‘Why, Munallis, why 

Go straight to hell?" the true disciple asks. 

Multini Shih, disciple, stood beside, 

A follower troe of Bild, much beloved, 

Who said, *The length and breadth of this 


! town 
Is eight full miles—I will take up the flag, 
It is not great beyond my strength to raise, 
And then the Rav! will o'erflow its banks 
And flood the town and judge. In it I'll 
drowo 
The town, and Dini, too, will perish with 
The reat, because he dared insult our law.’ 
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Pir kha Multdnt Shih, Phir Rabb thi dariyé, 


Sai manda dé jér niin ik sa'at jariyé, 

Rabb pdé né mudmalé sir utté dhartyg 
Shahr cass? ammi jammi chal gallan kariyé. 
Balé pir nahaké péshdk hai pat 

Bél: band amart bddald narma safédi, 

Zari déshald pahinké pag sihnt baddht. 
Bdhar dyd pir ji, lag dékhan adiji 

Balé pir charhn ni ghérd mangdyé. 

Uttd ghattida urdkda sin dishalé péwilé, 
Muah kandiydlé déké hath vdgit paé. 
Charhé rikdt lat dé, hath hanné paé. 
Charhtal Balé pir.di phir lakhi na yaé. 
Hundi sdeia akh na, sitray lackbaé, 

Jéa rdt dévdllt Hindida chardg jagdé, 
Chélé strat ditthtd, tin sifat band, 

Bald pir charh péyd, jhagré té turiyd. 
Budhwar dé réz sf méh Bhddréa, charhiyd, 
Dhuppé turdé 6h vé jinhda aukhiéa baniyda 


Ohmi dy baddal KO gaya phir pani didi 


Lantan 
Thandé jh6ls vd dé ndlé eukhmantda, 
Traé pir dé bald Roshan Bhdh té Multéni, 


Trijd Hajrat Kailédmodla, Mihréa bhar jowdni- 
Chhinwin karér charh af ndl Dddid Bhaga 


giydni. 
Sabbhé hath bannAké, phir "ars sundi 


Astn t4 tért madad Ada, Pir ji, td kyia nahin 


fans. 

chats sift joridi, park ndm dhihdse. 
Pir kahé phir Bélakés, tustn sabbhd hé 
Chir dvd kist nGii kawn yard waidé ? 
Sdddé thih pakarké Dénd kintit mangé? 
Rang séhné 6h né, jihraé Mauld rang, 
Paindd dhé itn sda khiyélé langhé, 
Kité kam Khudd dé jihré hong changé, 


Pir Nishaurééa fur péyd chawdhri a Gujrdn- 


wild 


Oh pir kitthd hai gih dé nfl baihndA sofa daré, 
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With prudent judgment the disciple made 
This song. The priest said, ‘O Multan! Shah. 
Let us fear God. Even though our strength 
could lift 
A bundred maunds, we most sbow patience. 
Has sent this grief. Let us bear up like men, 
And let the town live prosperonaly in peace. 
We go to talk with Dani.’ So he bathed, 
A silken girdle donned he on a cont 
Of velvet; vest of white, a silken shawl, 
A turban beautiful. Thos from his honsa 
He came. They flocked about him. Then he 
called 
For's horse, caparisoned in gold — rich shawls 
Were placed for saddle — bridled was the 
steed, 
And Bald canght the reins. He lightly placed 
Hia foot in stirrtp, laid his hand upon 
The pommel — but in writing who can show 
The grace of Bali Pir? -Eyes could not stand 
His glory — even the sun could not endure 
Tolook. "Twas like (the) Dévalll with its light 
Of many lamps, which this disciple saw — 
He therefore wrote this song. So Bala rode 
To this great controversy. Wednesday it was 
Of the week, the month of August, They 
who make 
A journey in the sun must needs have care. 
A cloud o’ershaded him ; small drops of rain 
Began to fall, a gentle coo! breeze blew 
ing. Happy was he; with him were 
Maltint HSahan Shih, ‘and Hazrat of 
By grace of God, for ninebecine crores 
Of soldier angels, Dadu Bhagn too, 
The bards, did follow him. With folded hands 
They made petition to him thus, ‘ O priest, 
We aro your helpers, be assured.’ This song 
A true disciple made. © read and seek 
With reverent heart the Name. The pricat 
but said : 
‘O children mine, all young you are, untried ; 
If one receive & wound who then shall share 
His pain? My capture and not yours 
Will please this Dini. Only hoes that are 
God made 
Are beautiful,’ The journey, though ’twas long, 
Was quickly made. Whate’er the Lord does 
must 
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Uhnti péi sipéht shara' dt, 1d gayé sirkéré. 
Chaudhré uthéa ufhiyd hath hatha té maré. 
Chélé siftda joriéa park ndm chitdrd, 


Jitnd tappa Sainadridi didn ghiridn sab 


‘di, 

Muah ‘Eandhsdlidis déké utté Lahidi pardida, 
Charhé rikdbt lat dé hath rdgdis chiiydi. 
GAéridn jdt valdiyatt bhar lin balaidh. 
Alévé dé mundA sahé warhdn mil diyda. 
Chaudhri otté jdhké mur dé duhdida 
ChaudAri puchcAé pir ni Tért ke ef saléh, 
Aééi td 

kAwdh, 
Assia tda jal gowir Ada bit 52 nawd. 
Dhdta pindé gunnhé dé dd gdh, 
Thé.adddd karm hai, pir ji, dhakké da rah, 
Maia té baddhd findd tir Dili df r@h. 
Sipdhi dthaa chéudkri kyla paindéa saurd 
Othé aidd ham nahia kit lanmnd chauré, 
Aj& mur dvéigd, nahii dir Nishaurd. 
Othé maslé di bét hai ki matlab térd ? 
Pir ahd chaudhri tu kachchi bhi lay? 
Déné khdté pawtgd téré pind war, 
Kahn@ bhanndé lia nda vich dharké thal, 
Allah dd kam vtkh [Ada na har ta bs, 


Chaudhri akhé pir nd park ndlé challé, 

Panj sai mirt ghirt hai kar pavégi hall, 
Fark pichhdé wii mor af mérd ras na chal. 
Té pAdU j6 maid mur giyd ki hardigd palld 


anpuchchiyi jiad efi khwah ma 


He good. The priest had left Nanshéra when 

The headman came from distant Gujrinwil. 

Shim, village watchman, went and told him 
all, 

‘Where is,’ he cried, ‘the priest that nsed 
to eit 

And talk with you within the rest-honse bere? ' 

‘The minions of the law have seized him, Sir, 

And taken him away to judge him.’ Up 

The a sprang and struck one palm in 
gric 


Against the other. The disciple made 

This song, and thinks upon the Name. Forth- 
with 

From all the land the Sainsaris’ mares were 
brought, 

And bridled all and anddled, so forth rode 

The Sainsiris, firm grasping with their hands 

—— The mares were good, of Afghan 

And swift, So near Atawi met the bands. 

With threats the headman faced the captors 
of 

The priest, and to the priest, he said, ‘Why 
did 

You go and leave us? Say, what were your 
plana? 

And why, if for¢ed to go, you teld mo not? 

All rongh and ignorant are we, but fear 

We know not, No, We bruize our flour when 


you 
Do knead it, and we knead our rice when you 
Do thrash it, This our way. O priest; our 
law 
Ig force.’ The priest replied, ‘A prisoner I 
ee hence for Dilli.. Qaoth the soldiers, 
‘Sir, 
Ge patient. No great business calls him there ; 
To-day he will return —it is not far c 
From your Naushers. Only here we bare 
A slight dispnte abont religion. For you~ 
There is no businosa there.’ The priest 
said, ' Take, 
My frierd, no foolish step, for Dana will 
Become your enemy, and rnin your home. 
Why break s lump of salt in earthen plate? 
Wait on the Lord, nor eer impatient be.’ 
To whom the headman, ‘We our band retain. 
Five hundred horsemen havo I, fighting men, 
Withows poem what oun IF And if T go 
ut you to my village, what will then 
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Tk aipaht daurke mur Dané kil jaé, My people say P’ A soldier ran to tell 

Jitné hdl hawél si eabh dkh sundé, The tidings of the day to Dini, how 

Pir pahilé pahar bil hai, muy jawln hd jaé. That coming this same priest was but a boy, 

Digar nél zaif hai, buddhd eadhas, And, strange, at noon he was fall grown, and 

Dihdrd langhdé ik si ¢raé wmar handiie then 

Nalé adyé baddaléa, phir kanida pain. When evening fell an old old man was he, 

Aggé téri marsi jd izan farmain. And people called him Old Man — just a day 

Shirkén bdj d jd, ih bhali hai, bhai, Had seen the changes three. And on the way 

Rik Méhammad yiir di Rabb ép baniiyi. A cloud o'ershadowed him, and rain came 

Zamin té damiin kahndé Rabbe dp bandyd down 

Na phir s@y@ baddalda? Na kanidn pad ? Refreshing. ‘Do your will; you may; 

Jda garbebandd 6@liké? Baddal chiir dikhdi ? command. 

Jéa Udyd iim Bangéléa, piya wmar alas. But do not spiteful be. It will not serve, 

L6k ahndé auliyd hai, Dina arméé. Muhammad's soul, God's friend, waa made by 

Kérigar sab shakr di, Déind mangwié, God 

Shahr dé wich bddli othé lé jaé. Himself, This heaven ard earth proclaim, 
But how 


Did never cloud o’ershadow him, nor rain 

From heaven refresh him?’ ‘Nay,’ said 
Dani, ‘ Nay. 

A babe is he who's newly born. The clonds, 


F How could he summon clonds? As for his 
form, 

He may havo learnt in Bengal arta for this. 

The people say he is a man of God. 

I'll try him.’ So he summoned artisans 

And led them to a well within the town 
Bharidn ohdjda pawrifia banéré bhanwis, And gave them orders to fill up the steps. 
Kui ambar kégatéa Diné rangwiié, To raze the higher part, and even it 
Utes sat{é vin dé bhér kakh na chéé, Close with the ground ; to dye great spreading 
Rakh q@'bé atin admhnd, mirdd bands, sheeta 
Kandhéa labban pakkiin, pint phirwéé. Of paper, which he Inid on the well mouth, 
Jitné Gshig Rabb dé Dané cha likAwilé. So thin it wonld not bear a atraw's weight. 
Hukm Déné gsi da phir k& na miré, Then 
Masit dudllé Adajiyé, iltda té réré. A paper mosque he made around it, with 
Kéi phar kastérida Déné cha rérhé. Ita mihrds towards the Qiba, and its walls 
Jihrad langhé keldéi oh dawrd jag. So brick-like painted, and white-washed, with 
Baliké Ghndé ptr adn, sun murshid mérd, DAMES 
Immindbéd dis péy4, hun ¢ dgayd néré. Of God's most faithful written upon it. For 
Dé gharida nn machangl eab jhagré 4 jhéré, The will of Dini must be done, and none 
Paind vas mulednéda, hé jin chauphéré. Dared disobey. He caused his men to sweep 
Parhé hé4 Qurén dé, rivdipatda né jéhré, The court, remove all dust, and handfnls sweet 


Quriin i kitdbda dé, pir ji, maslé hain wbhéré. Of fresh kastiiri™ throw, that passers by 
lahd-Lhushk hé gayd, addé addi béré, | Might tompted be to enter. To the priest 


Sdénnd EAS! ewnd Ada, 1 pallé térd, A follower said, ‘O hear us, teacher mine, 
Ikké sachchd ném hai, sahaind ndih. In sight is Imminabad, quite near; soon will 
Rabb dittd at jir Har Nashak tiia, Disputes sriso, The mullas will with seal 
Usb apnd &p japh léyl, nikké, eadds sth, §urround'ns. The Qorin they know. They 





i wichda baurtd, Rabb jad titan. know 


——————————————————————————— 


* Mask. 
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Ohd aukhd véld aseda té, Rabb bauré sahaj 


wubhdin, 
Raliké dihdé pir adi, ta BAA pir saddad, 
Atthin pahrin réa ta dargithé jand, 
Kalma parhén OA Ik dé, kam karéi kamaiud, 
Gallda baréa Jondd nal, sdnnd asmind ? 
Léi bhagat Kabir dé ghar siidhd dé, 
Ghar ann na sujjé panida, bAuwkAé trihdé, 
Léi né déh gahné ghatké chha sidh rajaé, 
Orak garea dédnd, baniyé ké6l jéé, 
Aggé baithd baniyd phullda chhéj vichhaé. 
Léi dhil na rakhiyd charh chhéjé jdé. 
Thdi kahit Rabb né shitdbz jaé, 
Sainat kor gaya Dhaul nin, dharti Aildé. 
Baniyé dé man vassiyd muih mammd pif, 
Té Lét pingan bauré Rabb dhil na léé, 
Ab l6k hamébé siydrat dé méré, 
Bhanntda jan Medrida var maiganharé 
Far déé pird bandé laggan bahut piydré. 
Ptr murddéa dittidi har are natdré, 


Chélé siftda jérida, parh udm chitéré. 

Jitnd gist mu'thar Ding léyé eadié, 

Sabbhé jaké bah gays masit dé duallé, 

Héth bichhdiyda shutranjida galiché né dale, 
Sdmhivé KORE bah gayé pir dékhan dé mark, 
Qazi kél masit dé baithé mall maidén, 
Maté pakdyd gfsidi Shah Sandalwalé makin, 





Traditions also -- intricate and deep 

oe are — our blood ia dried for 

We tremble. Tell us plainly if you have 

The gift of superhoman power.’ Said he, 

‘Ihave the One Troe Name — which has in 
the world 

A thousand different forms. God gave great 


power 
To great Har Nishak, him who caused all men 
To worship him in place of God, Polid 
Obeyed him not. sig aaivabanesemnabe 
chains ; 
From red hot pillars God released him. Goa 
Was then believed in, and even now He will 
In this great trouble aid us in His own 


Good time.’ Then the disciple, ‘ Bili prieat 
Art thou. Thon goest to the house of God 


Once every third hour of the day. One God 

Alone thou worshippest and wonders dost. 

The Most High is thy friend: thou triest us 

To prove us trae. Once on a time the Sidhs 

To Lil came, the wife of Saint Kabir. 

She had no food or water in the house 

And they were hungry, thirsty all, so she 

To feed them sold herself, and then at last, 

As debtors must, she went to pay, and he, 

The Baniya creditor already had 

With flowers prepared his bed, but Lal quick 

Ascending straight the couch, God heard her 
prayer, 

And made a sign to Dhaul to shake the earth. 

He tooched the Biniyi's heart, who like o 
child 

Began tosuck her breasts. As God helped her, 

He will not then delay to succour ma,’ 

The towers of Imminabid were now in sight, 

The people came in crowds to see the priest. 

The maids to get good husbands made request, 

‘0 priest, a blessing seek we— husbands good 

Whom we may love. He granted their 
requests 

As they preferred them one by one, Thess 


songs 

Of praise the true disciple mado; he readg, 
And stil! he glorifies the Name, Resume 
We Dini’a story, Priests and-lawyers all 
Sat round the mosque on rags and carpets 


apread 
All in the open field, & great concourse, 
Desiring they to see the priest. The saint 
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Tainda atri kAabar hai, aimin tf deméa, 

Piri thai rékh dé phir barks dhiyiin, 
Sandaledli pir dé jd karé didar, 

Rabé térida qudratda tu apar apdr, 

Th miydnéa bdhar Aci ein charhi talwér, 

Té Diné dé karm hind Aé goyé karmaa ditt et 
Gdsi Sendalrdly nin Ubi, bohn durdddé. 

Ki kucha dy wékhid, das agg! siddé, 

Jhuthd makr pir dé ki divd jagé, 

Banh hathiydr larigd ki aggé bhdgé, 
Sandalwali dkhdd phir nd] imdn, 

Jhuth maia nahia dkandn, jand chhad jahaa, 
th khambdawdld sap jt, udd charhiyd demdn, 


Kaun banég@ mdadri, kawn palit pdn. 

Akhé méré lag jdé, na band aiydn. 

Saldm kar dé6 sir opdé, ti kar dé dén. 

Qadsi guest hé ptyd, vat mathd ghatts, 

Ttré jéhé darindé ghalliyé phir chr wehakké, 

Td &f Immindbdd da juicré hati chakAbAg, 

Sach nalia td dkhdd, phir hdl hoi cdiur, 

Mati garth fagir jé tukré mang khandd Ada 
chér, 

Phéedi kaddh chhad bAdi shohréa bahar vdr, 

Vang batéré taraph déé hua fal taiyér, 

Maté laggé dnké wa jhagré Jute, 

Qdé:t karn akdhda, pir ndl oh puthé, 

Shard tudh nahia samojhiyd kyda chhatiré 
iu f Ad ? 

Shard uttéa sir vardé, péd putir ad puchché. 

Murdér khdjwdléda chhattre nahia parwin, 

Hardm akhé murdér niin phir bull jahin. 

Shamas Tabres pir si phir vich Mulidn, 

Shardwalé wedi ultf khall lhda, 

Pir j8 #théd Danéil, chizda char hardm. 

Khéndéda mar jaiyé, mawhré ik hardm, 





Bbhaéh Sandal they addressed, ‘Thou knowest 
all, 

In earth aod heaven. Try this man’s right to 
be 

A priest by insight spiritoal.’ He went, 

And seeing the priest he cried, ‘O Lord 
how strange 

And wonderful Thy works! This is o 
aword 

Outside its seabbard, whetted, ready drawn ; 

The fate of Dand now is sealed; "tia clear 

That fortune is against bim.’ Leading then 

Aside Saint Sandal all the lawyers wise 

Interrogaited him, ‘ What hast thou seen P 

How can the lamp of falsehood of this priest 

Keep on to burn? Say, will he fight or fee?’ 

But Bandalwall said, : No lie speak L 

As sure as death is sure, he is in troth 

A winged serpent. He can fly aloft 

And touch the sky. ‘There's none can charm 

And dump him ina basket. My counsel hear, 

Be not like children — yield obeisance meet, 

And give him gifts," The Qizi straight 
grew wroth. 

He ssid, * Awsy with such as you, you thief, 

You rogues! For nought you eat your share 
of food 

In Jmminébid: You lie. You seck to seve 
raid, 

‘'Tis plain. Tama poor fagir; I beg 

My four poor bits of bread from door to door. 

Expel me if you will, but know that like 

A quail you're fluttering — the net is spread, 

And ready for you.’ So the Qaz! did 

Not dare to meet the priest in argument, 

But trified with him, saying, ‘You have no law. 

Why did you slaoghter sheep? Men give 
their lives 

To apheld the law; a father for it will 

Must not kill rams, The dead, as all men 
know, 
pricat 

In far Mulidn was hanged and flayed, because 

The law abiding willed it.’ ‘Dana,’ ssid the 


pricat, 
‘Pour things unlawfnl are; poison that kills, 
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Dujjd paisd dhi dd, triyd gussa karim, 

Té murddr EAGLd mukarnd chauthi ti Aardm, 

Panjwagt namd: guzdrdd bah andar parhdd, 

Taldsh karéa Qurdn di kitdbda parhdd 

Murddr akMa nazr jé dod wa wal gadam nahin 
dhardd, 

Wd: karéa Rabb dd muah this kalma parhdd. 

Danéid, alma parhnd minh thin tuddh Rabb 
nahin ydd, 

Murdér atthé pahar khdké ldindd rahin modd. 

Sira khdin adté dd vaddd bhar rik db, 

Murda dabban ida dinndéa ji lf lind aakdt, 

Ih farmiida Rabb dd murdéda niin kadéa baci 

Kéhri galléa Dénid, murddr thin hind td pik? 

Déné nd pata lag gayd murddr dd téld lish- 
kdnd. 

Chihréda dd pir hat, két bard aaiydad., 

Gallda karé Jandb dida, vithé Rabb dd bhand.* 

Parhiyd kisi masit na, na void aujdnd. 

Pir dkhéd, Dandi, hath Rabb dé bisi, 

Zdtia Rabb nohia rijhid, bhagatda tf rei. 

Aidé aidé maulari, LitthS LAdngdh tusdddi, 

Pichhés daseda LAGILE, girdfat tuadddi. 


Tarkhdnda dé gharta kadhké tumda th pai- 
Eambari adsi. 

Chélé siftda jérida kar himmat bést. 

Dané dkhiyd pir nda,“ Pardadir Ad jata 

Gussa bard hardm hai, mat kuchh gahr kardia 

Mihné déeéa siré dé, paikambarda niin 
tarkhdn bandén, 

Taintn tda chhad ada, patd ldké dikhdéa 

Adar Hindd Usk ai, nit ndm dhihdwi, 

Qasab Lard tarkhdn dd, thdkur nit bandwé, 

Bhahr vich Ehar véchdd, nit réai pilwé, 

Ohdd putr Ibrahim of, ik din béchan jdwé, 

Tangti rased ghattké dhur béadr 1é jdwé, 

Qimat lédwé déodM, lah khat lddwé 

Chélé aiftda jérida park ndm tundwi, 

Chaudda tabag jdchAké Rabbé dp bandé. 
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A price paid for a daughter when she weds, 

An angry ontbarat, and the nse of food 

Unlawfal. Oarrion you eat and straight 

Deny, for five times in a day you pray, 

You read ; you search your old Qorin; you 
read 

Your books, and will not evan look towards 

A creature dead. Yon preach; the kilma too 

You oft repeat, but only from the lips ; 

Heart of godliness yon know not.’ Carrion 

Is sweet to you the whole day long. Youlove 

The taste of food that’s given the seventh day 


past 

A burial — a fall dish you devour, nay 

Interment you forbid umless the fee 

Is paid, Is this God's will ? Who forced a 

Upon the dead ? Is this not proved to be 

To eat the dead? Speak Dina.’ Dina 

What real carrion is — he saw the priest 

Was wise, and in his heart he said, ‘ He speaks 

Of godly things — how wonderful the ways 

Of God are, See this man has never 

In mosque, or been to school to any wise 

Philosopher.’ ‘ Dani," the priest said, 
* Learn 

That he whom God gives victory will win, 

He hates our castes, and worship trac he 
loves. 

Great teachers ye, but where are seen your 

I tell your errors, those that lived before 

Your prophet, made them idols false just like 

Your carpenters. That's where your pro- 
phetship 

Arose.' The true disciple without fear 

Composed this ong. Said Dana to the priest, 

' Begone! Excite me not to sin, for rage 

Issin. You taunt me with the gift of food, 

My right to the interment of the dead. 

Yon call the prophets carpenters. You mast 

Full satisfaction give.” The priest replied, 

‘ Adar, a Hindu, once addressed the Name. 

A carpenter was he, his work was sale 

Of idols, which be made and hawked about 

The streeta. His son was [brihim, who went 

One day to sell his idols. He tied a rope 

To the idol’s leg, which dangled from his 
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Khwiéhish walt paikambar di muah thta 
Jarmdé 
Oh dd rik réhd vich kutab dé, dumiyd 
pichehén dé 
Paukambar vaddé tussdi tha kéi park awndé, 
Dinéd, na samin dieméin sf na galam ey did 
Adam paidd karn di Rabb khwahish pdt, 


Fléyd hukam frishiéda, nett anedy. 

Ag! challi phir Rabb di unhda of bandi, 
Séand but ban goyd, chihra bandd nahin, 
Aggé pdt Jandé df, wnhdi ars aun. 

Allah Ta'fia dkhiyd phir apni szabdnt 

Pani vallia eéthd bhdii kar shisht nishdni. 
Pani firishtéda ditthiyd Bald pir di pishdni 
Rasi firtehté hb gayé, kam Af asdne, 

Chithrd aggda milan di ih pakly nishdni. 
Patkambar vaddd péyd dkhnd fn, phir apni 


cabin. 
Nindtyd karfn paikambardi faii ummat 
nishéng, 


Jinhda ditt® aggé Rabb dé putr gurbdni. 

Kar Euthg giblf; sdmhad kadh kard miydnin. 

Allah dumbd bhéjiya itt mikrbént,” 

Pir ji dthé, “ Danéd, hai bard imanwdl df. 

Jda tin maela dhAndén, wich rakhén dé 

Trakkay dharké thliy@ Rabb né sidg paikam- 
bart dd adrd, 


Paikambar akhii badhidi, pute lago #0 piyArd. 


Kahdd rah geyd Rabb dd oh bhogat piydra ? 
Chélé aiftda jirtda kar ‘ag! niyérd, 


Bald nart pir wt Lal Bég of autér. 
Rahndd taraf Kashmir di két vich wjde. 
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As to the market place be carried it, 

The price rose twofold and the boy made 
more 

Of profit than his father. Tell me now 

Was over greater saint than Ibrahim?" 

The true disciple has compiled this song 

To praise the Name. ‘The fourteen spheres 
God made, 

One half the earth, one half the heavens. He 
made 

Them all in wisdom — so the prophet wished 

God said and it was done. The prophet's 
soul 

Was then in Polar star so high. It came 

To the world, A greater prophet let ns name 


hearen 
_ Existed then — nor pen nor ink was there 
“ When God made Adam. Angels at his word 
Brought earth, and fashioned it : the face 
they could 
Not make, Therefore to God himself they 
went 


With a petition, ‘Then the Most High God 
Spake thus himself, ‘ Look into water pure 
And steady look.’ They saw great Bala’s face. 
With joy the work was all completed. This 
Is why, whenanything that's great most needs 
Be done, a Chubra's face is omen good. 
You call your prophet great, but only great 
Because you say it. Said Dini, ‘You speak 
ill 


About the prophets who have children still 
Among us. Gave they not their sons to God 
In saorifice? Unsheathing knives they gave 
Their sons to God with faces Meocon-warda, 
Bot God in mercy sent o ram instead,’ 

The priest said, ‘Dini, good and faithfal, 


In such discussion keep w window in 

The wall. You err. God has with 

Weighed prophets’ faithfulness; s bandage 

On his eyes did Ibribtm the prophet place, 

Because his son was dear to him. Waa this 

Done like God's lover troeP Ah, no.’ 
"Twixt right 

And wrong the true disciple makes, with care, 

A difference, He sings God's praises, Priest 

Of light was Bali, who became Lal Beg 
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Dévd uedé bil edn, rahin mdtd ndl, 
Nau ddnd panj dévté Rabb lai layé ad. 
Matthé pikbd ldké ofa unhda dhdté, 

Jingu malda pahinké dhéa parnd laé, 

Diré BAlé pir dé, ja karn sawdl, 

Tu Béla pir bhagat hai, adddd cart updr 
Jé ghar di jdédde st, pir eabbhé lai vaggé. 
Shahr paré jak rakhé baniyé dé aggé.- 
Fécht ndk lide hath dda laggé, 

Pir partiyd kahl ndl, ghar jag suraggé. 
Bélé nut pir né chhe chakki chuhdi 

Pir dhnda kali nd méré edah rajdin 

Loh Méi mdld dhar dittt, parsdd pakdi. 
Ann pakkd par dhér si, rahi kami na kd 
Aé raséi jiéua (6, méré Thdkur sdin. 
Chélé aiftda jbrida, park ndm sundia 

Sddh thda ada @ gayé karké Rabb di ds, 
ROG kh&id cekhké nl riddhd nahin mils, 


Audi th Bdld pir samajhéd edht két Rabb 
dd dds, 

(CRs siftda jérdd Ad be prised) 

‘Asda tf eupiyd sda bhagat (a kit Rabb dd 
bhdird. 

Aivta val bahdét kt kitdt kdrd, 

Hua ta fabs mangdé, kéi rdf dindrd 

Mis pakdbé thud kda, jag kar khda sdrd. 

8ddh challé ruské kaun mandunhard, 

Child siftda jorida kar ‘ag! miydrd, 

Bald ndri_ pir i mandwan jain 7 

Miliyd jake sadhddi lammé gadam chal di, 

Miliyd j@ ujdr vich wa ars sundi, 

Bhukht duniyd dhér hat, phir vich lukdi. 

Mérd lund chalté chhadké kt dil vich dt. 

Chélé siftda jorida, parh ndm sundin 

Dé thré ghar bal né chir dighé pati 

Jé eat vart Whodhish hat tdi ma lé fata. 

Jé Rabb piydrd tudh nin ida bal bhévdia, 

Balak dévé khéddé bdhiréa mangwdé, - 


The ruins there. Twosons be had, Mahin 





Their mother lived with them, Nine genii 

And angela five God took with Him. They 
bad 

The sacred marks upon their foreheads — 
Threads 

And rosaries they had, and garments used 

By holy men, All in this guise they came 

To Balmik’s house. They said, ‘A priest of 
God 


"Art thon, O Bala, give us food our fast 


To break.’ ‘The priest took all his house- 
hold goods ) 

And sold them in the town to purchase corn 

Enough to satisfy them. Home ho came, 

And set six mills agoing. ‘Kafli, see, 

Said he, ‘ the men of God be satisfied.’ 

Then Mother Mahin cooked their food upon 

The fire. Enough there wasand more, ‘Now 
come, 

Said Bala, ‘dine, ye men of God, my friends.’ 

This song the true disciple made — tell forth 

The glory of the Name. Those golly men 

Sat soon to dine, with hopein God. ‘Tt 

But bread,’ they cried, ‘There is no flesh, 
We thought 

That Bala was a servant of the Lord.’ 

(Without o fear the true disciple sings.) 

‘We heard thou wert a mighty man of God. 

And hast thou entertained us with auch food 

As this is? Whot is this that thou hast 
done ? 

At some king's door we might have begged 
for olms. 

Cook flesh and feed us, make a sacrifice 

Complete. They rose dissatisied. Who 
conld 

Restrain them? Renson’s eyes had then tho 


trae 
Disciple when he made this song. A priest 
Of light was Bild, therefore ran he quick — 
To plead with them. He met them in the 
wilds 
That wander in the world, Why did you not 
Taste my poor offering: what thought kept 
back | 
Your favour?’ The disciple framed this 
. ca naawaeed him, ‘Thou hast two sons at 
home, 
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Pat garm kardké phir jhil nude, 

Kar kuthé Allah sdmAnd Shdh hard challdé,* 
Mahin wdid kil véhhdi, jie géd khiddé, 
Nainin nir na phuliyd na gairat kAdé, 
Billak hain Rabb dé, ohdé Wikhé lds, 

Chélé siftda j6rida parknam suidé, 

Larké chir chirke dégda an dharétda 

Lan viedr dédhida vich marchdi: pitiyla 

Jai digda ada riddhida chd héthda ldiyda 
Aé racdt jitun U4, méré Thileur stida. * 
Gurzda sdddida chuk U, chal khdiyé chhdndé 
Rahddri dd thda hai, mat kil chuk Lijéndd, 
Chor héwé aggda pichhda man pachhétdnda, 
Ghar apnd sambhdliyd kaun chér saddndd. 
Pir siiddé n@ Dinéd, Rats dp azmandd 
Chélé siftén jorida park ndm eundndd, 
Gurz tk maia pakarké lé chalndn déré, 

Jiii mata tithe Laithnd tuhaddé pas valécé, 
Kis khédé Rabb nd puttarda dé btré, 

Chélé siftda jépida path nim radhére, 


Gurzdi edddida chaudah chuk th af vdri, 

Chukké jandé niin etkhet phir parjd effri, 

Jag eaptran héwtgd gal héwtgi niy drt 

SoAbd tri hiwéad kAalag Allah afri, , 

Pir gurzdi herké thaithida karé nase dhiyda 

Maia nin péiyda nti chukitda ih Rabb dd 
firmdn 


Chat baie bal chubidis chhdte gayd ted 
Nau ddnd panj dévté pith héé hair dn 
Is chukhidi né chaud@i, edna tk nahth mai 


Them dress and boil if thon in truth dost wish 

To take us with thee. Prove thy love to 
God, 

And feed us with thy sons.’ The priest 
consents 

And leads them back. The boys were sent 
for from. 

Their play: hot water straight was brought ; 
the boys : 

Were bathed: in sight of God the Shih 
himself 

Did kill them; Mother Mahin, who had held 

Them sporting in her lap, was atandiug by, 

Nor ever shed a tear, nor sorrow felt, 

Her sons were God's, His gift, his song 

The true disciple made and of the Name 

He sings, The boys were out in pieces, and, 

The pans being set on the hearth, they vere 
with salt 

And yellow dye, and liquid spices, red 

Hot pepper too, well-cooked, and set before 

The strangers, ‘Come, my friends, ye men 
of God, 

And eat,’ said Bald, ‘Lift,’ said they, ‘our 
clubs 

Of iron, We will go to dine, We need 

To careful be, for if some one should steal 

Them, we should grieve, and some one wonld 
be called 

A thief.’ Give heed, O D&na, thos onr 
priest 

Was tested by the Lord himself. To sing 

The Name the true disciple made this song. 

*T can,’ said Bali, ‘lift an iron club, 

And home convey it, or to gnard your clabs 

T'll sit beside them.’ Who has given to God 

The flesh of his own sons to eat? This 

The true disciple, thinking of the Name, 

Has made. ‘We have,” said they, ‘clubs 

fourteen told, 


‘Uplift them all, the world will see thy might, 


Thy sacrifice will be complete ; thy griefs 

Will end, All men will praise thee.’ So he 
made 

A bundle of the iron olnbs, and said, 

‘Lift them I most. "Tis God commands.’ 
He put 

His hands about them, then with effort strong 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE PIPRAHWA VASE. 
BY A. BAETH, MEMERE DE L’INSTITUT. 
({ Translated from the French by G. Tamson, M.A., Ph.D.; Gottingen. ) 


( Tae original article, of which a translation with the author's permission is given here, 
appeared in the Journal des Sarants for October, 1906, p. 541 ff. M. Barth, who some eight 
Fears ago, almost simultaneously with the late Professor Bihler, firat translated the Piprahwa 
vase inscription, has examined in it the interpretations which were afterwards given of that 
interesting document by other eminent scholars ; and a translation of his paper will be sure to be 
welcome to all to whom the French Journal is not readily accessible. Those who are interested 
in the matter must be aware that the discussion on the meaning of the inscription has been 
carried on by my friend Dr. Fleet, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, 
p. 105 #.— F. K. ] 

‘HE Academy of Inseriptions was the first to be made acquainted with this short but interesting 

document? Thad the honour of Jsying it before that body? more than eight years ago, when 
the steatite vase on which it is engraved had just been discovered. The vase was found under a large 
Stipa, near the hamlet of Piprahwa, at the north-eastern extremity of the district of Basti, still 
in [542] British territory, but only about half « mile from the Nepal frontior. The following is the 
text, which I reproduce as I then received it from Dr. Fihrer throngh M. Foucher, and as it was 
accepted till quite recently. I add the translation that Biihler* and myself gave of it immediately, 
almost at the same time and independently of each other :-— 


anam 
dalanath,* : if 
“This receptacle of relics of the blessed Buddha ( is the piows gift ) of the Sakyas, the brothers | 
of Sukirti (or Sukirti and his brothers’ ), jointly with their sisters, their sons and their wives.” 
This short inseription, of which more careful facsimiles that came in soon after had 
left not a single letter doubtfnl, and the sense of which also secma at first sight sufficiently clear, has 
since that time continually occupied the specialists and even been brought before a larger public; for, 
the daily press deigned to be interested in “the tomb of Buddhs,” and all that has been written on 
the subject would fill a volume. Yet, as all these controversies presented only solutions that, in 
my opinion, could not be accepted, and did not bring forward « single new fact, I for my part did 
not wish to re-open the discussion. But now # new fact has been disclosed, against all expectation, 
One,of the scholars that have rendered the greatest services to Indian epigraphy, Dr. Fleet, has 
rectified the order in which the inscription should be read ; and from the result thas obtained — a result 
which, in my opinion, strengthens rather than ivan the position taken up by Buhler and 
myself from the beginning — he bas drawn a different interpretation and far-reaching considerations 
which his great authority, as well as the minute learning and the confident tone with which he has 
produced them, [543] might cause to be accepted as established facts, I have, therefore, thought 
it my duty to take up the whole question again and in some detail. Ido not, however, intend to 
1 This article reproduces a lecture delivered before the Académie des Inscriptions at its meeting of 15th June 
1906. 





3 Comptes rendus de I" Académie, 1898, pp. 146 and 231. 2 Journ, Roy. ds, Soc, 1898, p. S87 ff, 
« The two syllables yanarh are engraved above the line, Of cours®, tho words are not separated in the original, 
agp Seg tc 


eontinoons line. 

Three interpretations are possible: the two given above and “the Sukirti brothers.” In support of the 
Lean s eibe of ub ths cecalble in olga For the third we have the cas of ‘the three Vasubandhy 
brothers, "but it is only given in documents derived from China, in which misunderstandings may always be eurpected, 
Thus, the first one remaina, of which also there is no exactly similar instance, bat which is supported by the 
analogous use of the metronymic replacing the same. It is at the same time the most natural one, and, upon the 
whole, the one I deom preferable, It mast be assomed that the donors thought themselves sufficiently indicated 
bode i Pcp neh area tk ss eve cori agers rm aad 
note 1, — F 
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draw 2p the bibliography of it, which would be too great s trial of the reader's patience. Of the 
numerous opinions expressed I shall examine only the principal ones, those that are the most 
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characteristic and really original. 
The first objection — first, if not in order of time, at least by the authority of him who raised 
it — came from Professor Rhys Davids. The word sulity, which corresponds to the Sanskrit 


subirté and ‘means “glorious, illustrious,” instead of being the name of some unknown person, 
would in his opinion here denote the Buddha himeslf, and the Stipa of Piprahwa would be the 
identical one that, according to the ancient account preserved in the Mahaparinibbgna-Sutta, the 
Bakyas of Kapilavastu, — here “ the brethren of the Illustrious One,” that is to say, the men of his 
elan, —had raised immediately after the Master's death over their share of his ashes. The Stipa of 
Piprahwa, which is only about eight miles south-west of Rammindél, the site of the ancient 
park of Lambin!, the birth-place of the Buddhe, was certainly, if not at Kapilavasta itself, in close 
proximity to that ancient city, the exact position of which has still to be determined. On the other 
hand, Professor Rhys Davide has learnedly demonatrated — and on this point 1 entirely agree with 
him — that we mmat not take too literally the legends that show us king Asoka breaking open 
(with the exception of a single one, that of Rimagrima, which ia not that of Piprahwa) the eight 
contents among 84,000 new Stipas, miraculously constructed by himself in one day at the four 
cornera of hia empire. The explanation, therefore, ia a very atiractive one; it ia, at the same time, 
so natural that it must have presented itself to the minds of all who have dealt with the inscription. 
And, in fact, Professor Rhys Davids is not the first to whom this idea ooourted : from various 
quarters and immediately after the discovery, it was brought forward in Indian newspapers. 
Nor have I any doubt that it was considered by Buhler, and at any rate I myself thought of 
it. If, novertheless, we both of us set it aside, it may be supposed that we had our reasons for 
doing 60. 

Among those reasons I will not reckon the objection raised by Professor Rhys Davids himself, 
namely, that euhirii is not a current epithet of the Buddha. The fact is that hitherto it has not been 
noted as auch either in Pali, or in Sanskrit, or in the Prikyit of the inscriptions; nor is it found 
among the 81 appellations collected from the Mahaeyutpalti, nor among the 58 in the shorter list 
published by [544] Minayev. Butwemight readily sdmitthat, after having expressly mentioned the 
Buddha, the author of the inscription should afterwards have referred to him by o simple laudatory 
epithet. Nor do I attach any importance to the fact that neither to Fa-hian, nor to Hinen-taiang, 
was any Stipa shown containing relics of the Buddha, elther at Eapilavasta itself or in its 
neighbourhood... But the two following considerations sppear less easy to be set aside. 


In the first place there is the writing, which is eo perfectly identical with that of the 
inseriptions of Asdka engraved in the same characters that it seems impossible to separate the two 
by an interval of more than two centaries, Biubler, who with good reason was ever on the look-out 
for any facta thet might prove an early use of writing in India, simply declared that be considered 
the inscription to be anterior to Aédka ; but he died, without telling us by how much or why. 
I suppose that his sole reason was the absence of any notation of the long vowel. But, in addition to 
the fact that this notation is practised with a certain amount of laxity in the anthentic inscription 
of the king?—( itis well known that in the other system of writing whieh reada from right to 
left it has never bean in use ) — it is entirely absent from one of the inscriptions of Rimgarh-Hill,* 
which no one hag yet desired to date before Aéska, and it is equally absent from the copper-plate 
‘nscription of Sdhgauri,’ with one single exception, And it is this very axception that, ax it would 

* Jown. Roy. da, See. 1901, p. 397 1. 

1 For example in that of Rummindéi, Comptes rendus de |’ Académie des Inscriptions, 1297, p. 258. 

* Corpus Inver, Ind. I. Pl, XV. Incl, Amt. IL. p. 245. Of. A. Boyer, Journ. Asiatique, II]. (1904), p. 465, and 
B. Pischal, Gtm ichte of the Berlin Academy, May 1906, p. 404. 
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seem, ought to give us o hint as to what was the real state of matters, The simplest explanation 
clearly is to see in the general absence of the long vowel the resalt of an intentional simplification, 
and to regard the exceptional occurrence of it in the plate as a mere slip of the writer or engraver 
who at the very end and in this one case only ‘reverted to a practice that came familiar to him, 
not, as Dr. Fleet wishes, as a sign of the still uncertain use of o newly introduced notation, 
In our inscription, on the other hand, there is no similar inadvertency ; here the simplication 
is @ consistent one, and is moreover justified in this kind of graffito, where the characters, slender 
and somewhat cursive, are traced distinctly but very slightly, as if cut with o knife, but yet withont 
presenting either in detail or in their general aspect any trace of those modifications that usually 
reveal » difference in time, It is certainly rash to judge of the age of « document [545] from 
simple palmographic analogies. But when, as is the case here, there is a complete identity, not only 
as to the component parts, but also as to the style, with memorials of the same origin, besitation is no 
from the neighbouring ones of Nigliva and Rummindat by two centuries or more, 


This argument concerns only the age assigned by Professor Rhys Davids to the inserip= 
tion. The following one touches the very core of his interpretation, namely, the desorip- 
tion of the Bakyas as “brethren of the Buddbs.” In Sanskrit, as well as in Pili, the 
word that bere occurs in the Prakrit form of éhatt properly signifies “ brother,” and in the 
present case, where it is immediately followed by the words for “sister, son, wife,” there is, 
@ priort, every probability that it has been employed, like these, in its proper sense. In certain 
cases it can also be used, by extension, for a very neur relative, such as a cousin. Now we do 









nothing todo with the matter in hand. For more distant degrees of relationship we have 
Jfiat, vasiya, bandhu, sagdtra, and others, but never irate; at most, this word might be 
employed in such a sense in direct address, but in that case with a shade of familiarity which 
would be absolutely ont of place bere. Even piritusl brotherhood does not admit the use of 
this term; we find Buddhaputras, Sdkyaputras, “sons of the Buddha, of the Sikya,’’ bat the 
religions language knows of no “brethren of the Buddha.” When ascotics meet, they address 
each other as “venerable one," or with ayushmat (equivalent to “ may you live long”), never as 
“brother” and when s monk accosta a non and calls her 6hagint, * sister,” it is in & very differ- 
ent sense, so as distinctly to mark the purity of their relations. All the more would pious laymen 
have scrupled to use, in an authentic document, the familiar term of « brother” inconnection with 
Baddhs Bhagavat, “the Saint, the Blessed Buddha,” the exalted being who in the oldest books 
of the sect ia called “ the Master of gods and men,” Even for the period contemporancons with 
that of the Buddha the supposition appears to me improbable, and | may add at once that it 
would be still more go if the inscription were of a later date. Professor Rhys Davide asks - 
himself if the sole reason of the sceptics, who feel doubts as to his demonstration, might 
perhaps be that “it is too good to be true.’’ And, indeod, there is something in this, but there 
is something else besides, 









ee, 

H Tradition ascribes to him « half-brother, Nanda, who bomme's monk. 

B Allgemeine Zeitung, Beilage, 7 Jan. 168; Zeitechrifl der dawehen mory. 'Geeleclaft, LVI, { 19e2 ), 
p 187 f. s Misengeberichte of the Ber'in Acadomy, July 1908, p, 710, and May 1905, », koa, 

™ A quite similar ellipsis is the rale in insoriptions on coins 25d seals, where the name of the king or of the 
owner ia simply put in the genitive, without s governing werd. ‘ 
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being that of the Buddha whose relics it contains, as well as that of the Sikyas, whose work 
‘t is. Professor Pischel, nevertheless, seeks for this superfluous word, and finds it in ubity, 
which, according to him, stands for the Sanskrit sukrifi, “ pious foundation.” No one 
will deny either the sense of the Sanskrit word or the possibility of the Prakrit equivalent, 
although according to the annalogies of the Pali and of the Magadhl of the inscriptions one 
would rather have expected aukati or sukafi. But all the same the expression is found nowhere 
in the numerous inscriptions of that period, which are nearly all deeds of gift or of consecration 
and in which stylistic formulas abound; so we find in them dana, danamukha, déyadhamma, 
dhammadzya, dhamma, but nothing resembling sukriti. However, passing by these objections, 
which certainly make one suspicious, we have the translation: ‘ This receptacle of the relics of 
the blessed Buddha is the pious foundation of the Sakyss, of the brothers with their sinters, 
with their children and their wives.” In this translation we at once feel the halting character 
in the original of the construction proposed by Professor Pischel, The genitive dhafinen 
stands in the air. We are not “the Sikya brothers,” any more than we are “the French 
brothers” or “the German brothers ;” we are “the brothers of somebody.” It is necessary 
that this genitive, striding not only over sukjéi but also over sakiyanamh, should go on to attach 
itself to budhasa bShagavale, where it has not even grammatical connectiun, — & kind of 
verbal gymnastics perhaps admissible in the artificial style of the poets, but one which would 
be surprising in this language of the inscriptions which, though often elliptical and involved, is 
always direct. For surely this is how Prof. Pische! takes the matter: these Bikyaa are the 
brothers, that is to say the distant relatives of the Buddha; and as he is accustomed to speak out 
plainly, he asserts as an established fact that the Stipa is “ the very tomb of the Buddha,” and 
that the inscription, the moat ancient hitherto found [547] in India, was engraved immediately, 
or shortly, after his death, exactly in the year 490 B.C. After what has been stated above, 
namely, that there is little suitability ‘n this fraternal relationship and that it is practically 
impossible to date the writing #0 far back, I hardly need add that Professor Pischel's 
interpretation appears inadmissible to me. 


Professor Sylvain Lévi, too, has turned his attention to this patient, so obstinate in not 
allowing himself to be cured." Parsoing the course of investigation started by Professor 
Pischel, he also sets upon the word sukiti, bathe makes it an adjective corresponding to the 
Sanskrit eukritin, ‘ meritorious, pious,”’ and qualifying “the brothers.”’ From the point of 
view of the dictionary, nothing could be more legitimate; what is much less so is the joining 
together, in s compound, of this adjective with Shatinavi, For, in this language of the oldest 
inscriptions, an adjective which is simply used as an epithet does not ordinarily compound 
with the substantive it qualifies, unless the two together constitute a standing expression. 
These “Sikyas, pious brothers,” then, are naturally the brothers of the Baddha, which 
produces another difficulty to which I need not retarn again. I shall only remark that 
Professor Lévi, who points out the “awkwardness” of Professor Pischel’a construction, 
proposes another which also is not very good, for with him, too, Shatinaxh is separated in 
« most untoward fashion from the word by which it is really or logically governed. Professor 
Lévi gives ua the choice of two interpretations. According to one we should have the relics 
This, on the whole, is the conclasion of Professor Rhys Davide, with » less easy conatraction, 
and I think I-have explained why I cannot socept it. In one point, however, s single one, 
Professor Lévi haa improved it: he haa clearly seen the difficulty of dating baok this writing 
to the time of the Buddha, and he has not failed to warn ns against tho robust faith 
that allowed Professor Pischel to set-it aside, Ho therefore supposes that the inscription 
merely vealls @ more ancient consecration, and that it was probably cut on the occasion of 


1 Journal dew Savanta, 1005, p. 640 2. 
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a reconstruction of the Stipa, such as tradition as¢ribes to AdGka, aud. who can tell ?, perhaps by 
order of the king himself, Out of discretion, im which I have little faith, the promoter of the 
new consecration would have withheld his name. The improvement is a weloome one ; but all 
the other difficulties continue to exist : one of them, the epithet of brothers bestowed on the 
Bikynas, happens to be even increased, as this qualification was no longer conceivable at a time 
when the Buddha, in the eyes of his followers, was invested with all his enperhoman dignity. 


According to the second interpretation, which Professor Lévi prefers, [543] we should no 
longer have to deal with the relics of the Boddha, but with those of the Bakyns, his 
pious brothers, who, in the well-known legend, sro massacred by Viridhaka, together 
with their wives and little children. The monument, no doubt erected afterwards, aa the 
Writing seems clearly to indicate, would perhaps be the Stipa mentioned by Fa-hian, or 
one of the numerous Siiipas seen by Hinen-tsiang on the field of the massacre. The 
explanation ia certainly ingenious; yet I doubt if it will bear examination, on account of 
the many difficulties it raises. There is, firat, the constroction, which, this time, is decidedly 
defective: with the meaning proposed, sukitithatinah would have to come before sakiyanan 
and immediately after budiasa Lhagarefe. Then there is the absence of all mention of the 
promoter or promoters of the consecration. The researches in the Stipa have brought to 
light no trace of it; it ought therefore to bo found here, On reliquaries this absence only 
occurs where the inscription, a very short-one, is 4 mere kind of label.“ For the moment, at 
least, I know of no other example of it in a formula so fully developed as this one. And the 
fact is easily explained. The recording of such names was certainly not a cuse of mere ostentation, 
on objects destined to be buried deep underground and never again to see the light of day. 
When we see how on the religuary of Bhatfiprola, for instance, which presenta so striking an 
anslogy with onra, there ia a Jong enumeration of names not only of the promoters of the foundation 
but of all those who took even the least part in it, — and, I will add, when we see how in onr own 
case also, if the inscription is understood as it ought to be, the brothers of Sukirli associate in 
their work their whole house, — we are bound to rellect that there was in this something moro 
than a gratification of vanity, and that a mystic efficacy was altributed to the recording of such 
names, The invention of the “ pious brothers does not compensate us for this deficiency. 


There still remains the erection of the Stupain honour of thoso Bikyas and the 
consecration of their relics, Professor Lévi calls it a canonisation, and so it would be, but a strange 
one. These Sakyas of the legend are by no means the innocent victima that Professor Levi presenta 
to us. On three occasions, we are told, the Buddha averted from them the vengeance that they 
had brought upon themselvea by their arrogance and bad fsith; on the fourth time, be calmly 
allowed their fate to overtake them. In general, and in spite of forced enlogistic amplifications, 
tradition does not deal tenderly with the Sakyas: it represents them as piond, obstinate, and 
quarrelsome ; it by no means hides the fact that the Buddha bad no reason, exactly, [540] to be 
satisfied with his people, and that, in his case too, the proverb was verified that a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country, That afterwards people should have been moved to pity by this catastrophe, 
real or not so, of Kapilavasta, and that Stipas should have been erected in honour of the victims 
so as to indicate the traditional locality of the massacre, is most nataral. The Chinese pilgrims 
saw these Stipas, and the fact that in recent times Dr. Fihrer took upon himself to invent them 
anew and to mannfacture for each of them a nice epitaph in Pali, is not a reason for doubting their 
naif testimony. But this is a long way from the existence of a worship of relics. For, what we 
find at Pipralwa is nefther a tomb nor a simple commemorative monument; it is a veritable repository 
of relics. Even without any inscription, the objects discovered there would prove this,!* namely, 
some pieces of bone mixed with maagalas, ornaments in gold, gold beads, pearls, small trinkets 
and images, &o., all that ia usually foand in similar cases. And these relics must have been 

i Ae cso of SGokri ; Cunningham, Bhiles T a7. 
Ss anmanbaek Men cadeten Imp. Serias, XV. For the inscriptions, Buhler, Wiener Zetleche., VI. p, 144, 
ma ey Spahge Mr. Poppé, Journ. Rey. de. Soe. 1808, p. 573 ff. Of, Archaol. Surv. of India, Imp. Beriss, 
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of the very firat order, for the Stiipa is ore of large dimensions; even now, washed as it 
has been for so many centuries by the diluvial rains of that region, it presents a structure of 
considerable bulk, and excavations to a depth of 28 feet were necessary to reach the sacred repository 
consisting of steatite vases, two of which were large urna of the finest finish, and of a precious 
crystal casket of admirable workmanship. That this should have been done for laymen — to the 
nomber of 9,990 myriads according to the statement of Hinen-tsiang — who never passed for saints, 
who, still for Fa-hinn, were only érétedpannas, simple candidates for sanctity and such only 
tn articulo mortis, appears to me, of all suppositions, the most improbable, 


Such was the state of mattere when, by a simple remark, Dr. Fleet put things in their proper 
light.® He informed us that, hitherto, we had all of us misread the inscription : that it does not 
begin with iyo #alilanidhane. To prove this, he had only to draw our attention to the fact 
that it must necessarily end with mkiyanai, the last two syllables of whish are 
engraved above the line, The inscription is written in a circle round the neck of the vase,¥ 
and, ag the circle was completed before the inscription, the engraver was forced to add the end 
by placing it above the ling, This isclearnessiteelf. That it waa not [650] perceived sooner,is owing 
in the first place to the apparent exactness of the first copies, and next to the fact that the faulty 
atrangemoent they gave raised no important difficultics. The copies which Bijhler and myself 
had at first received, indeed, presented the inscription expanded into one or two lines; we did know, 
it is troe, that it was written in a circle, like most epigraphs on reliquaries ; bat it was not till 
later that we learned that this circle was quite complete, and then the matter had taken its bent, 
For my own part, I might even plead an additional lame excuse: in my first copy the text began 
not with tyah, bat with the puzzling reading yaw; the ¢ hed been taken for a flourish and 
represented as euch in the copy, and in my turn [ was naturally bound to see in it one of those 
symbols often placed at the head of this kind of documenta, 

- However this may be, Dr, Fleet's correction, though late in the day, is none the less 
certain; and what definitely proves it is that it removes the Isst anomalies and 
difficulties that might still have remained in the inscription. We have in fact now the 
following tranalation in telegraphic style: — 

“ OF the brothers of Sukirti, with sisters, with sons and wives, — this receptacle of relica of 
the blessed Buddha of the Bikyas.” 

Here, everything is in order: the string of genitives, which might have given rise to objectiona 
in the first arrangement, is distributed in an irreproachable manner; first, the donors or founders ; 
then, the nature and object of the foundation, which is the normal construction ; equally normal, 
as M. Senart reminds us by referring to namerous instances,™ is the genitive plural at the end, 
stakiyanas, to indicate the tribe or sect; applied to the Buddha, it is a development of expressions 
like Sakyamuni, Sakyadiitha, “the hermit, the lion of the Bakyas.” So the first interpretation, 
which Biihler and myself gave, haa been confirmed, with the exception that the promoters of the 
conseeration are no longer described as Sakyas. In their own time they were no doubt great 
personages ; but, as in the case of so many others, we know nothing of them but their name. 
The detail, however, is not without importance; for it is not very probable that, at the period 
indicated by the writing, Satya should still have existed ns an ethnical designation. 

And, at the same time, there is an end of the other interpretations that I have just examined 
for sukité, having again become decidedly a proper name, but now coming at the beginning, and 
being no longer an epithet used as a reminder, can no longer indicate the Buddhas, Still more 
impossible are Profearor Pischel’s “ pious foundation of the brothers,” and Professor Lévi’s “pious 
brothers,” who would no longer be connected with anything. Except as s previously adopted 

1" "Translation by Logge, p. 67: ® Journ, Rey. de, Bec. 1905, p, 680 f. 
™ See the reproduction I gave of it, after a copy by the hand of Dr, Fihrer, Comptes rendus de l'Acadiimio 
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conclusion, there ¢an be no longer any question either of “the tomb of Buddha,” erected shortly 
after his death, or of relics of the Sikyas massacred during his life-time, These interpretations 
fall to the ground so completely that I might cven have been dispensed from discussing them, if 
Dr. Fleet himself bad mot forced me to do so by his attempt to re-establish them, at least partly, 
by a new interpretation, iu my opinion as untenable as the others, As it would have been necessary, 
in any case, to combat them, it was ag well to do so in the erder in which they ware brought forward. 


Dr. Fleet accepts, in effect, Professor Rhys Davide’ now so improbable interpretation of subify 
as a designation of the Boddha; from Professor Lévi he takes over the latter's general conclusion 
that we have to deal with the relics of the victims of the massacre. Bat then the sakiyanah 
at the end can no longer be an ethnical name, ag “the Sikyas of the Boddha™ would have no 
sense in any language. So he makes it an adjective, representing it as from the Sanskrit 
rraliya, “‘ suus, proprius,” with the meaning of “relations, kinsmon,’ which the word 
really has; and he thus obtains the following translation® which I reprodnce while preserving 
a8 much as possible the order of words of the original -— 

“Of the brethren of the Well-famed One, with ( ¢heir ) sistera, with (their) children and 
wives, this deposit of ( their) relics — of the kinsmen of Buddha, the Blessed One,” 

I shall not retarn to the weak points, already sufficiently discussed, which this interpretation 
hss in common with the previous ones; J shall examine only those that are peculiar to it, the 
constraction by which it has been obtained, and the manner in which it disposes of the ethnical sakiya. 


And first as to the construction. By merely ensting » glance at the above literal vergion, 
we notice at once that it is. a strange one; that the first part of the inscription and the last one, 
which are in apposition to each other, are awkwardly separated by the medial clause, the mention 
of the reliquary, Neither in the Indian dialect nor in English is this clause in its place ; in English 
this place would be at the beginning; in Indian it would be at the end, (552) And what shall we say 
of the tantology of the whole wording? After having indicated “the brethren of the Well-famed 
One,” was it necessary to add that these brethren were kinsmen? And is it not se if the anthors 
of the inseription had themselves felt the want of precision of the firat designation ? But then why 
should they have chosen it? This ancient epigraphic language, anxious to say what ia necessary, 
and nothing but what is necessary, does not usually express itself in this redandant manner. 

Tt will be seon that to bring to trial Dr. Fleet's construction is at the same time to bring to trial 
Lis interprotation of sakiya., I really do not know what he has against this ethnical term, In 
Sanskrit we find it under the form of Sakys ; in Pali we have Sakka, Sakya, Sakiya ; the Prikrits of 
the inscriptions show us Saka, Satya, and here Sakiya which probably ia not to be corrected into 
Sakiya, Of these forms, of which Dr, Fleet has drawn up avery useful list,? none is suspicious ; they 
are all in confirmity with what we are tanght by innumerable analogies of the phonetic or simply 
orthographic variations of these idioms; moreover, they all enter into phrases which correspond 
withont the least discrepancy. Why, then, should we expel this term here, whore it fits so well, for 
the benefit of a substitute which the lexicon undoubtedly furnishes, but which fits so badly? Is it, 
perhaps, because the tradition gives various and fantastic etymologies of it? We shoald be carried 
a long way in following this track. If I correctly understand Dr. Floet, — for his theory is somewhat 
complicated and is not easily summed up in a few words, — he does not deny the existence of 
« nearly similar ethnical term, bot be will have it that all the forms in which the name occurs in 
epigraphy, and; with « single exception, in Pali literature, arise from = misunderstanding, and should 
be referred back to the possessive adjective eraldya. By dint of calling the members of the community or 
of the clan of the founder BuddAasya smaktyah, “ the kinsmen of Baddha," they woald finally have been 
called simply the seaktyah. The hypothesis is ingenious, but I doubé if it will find many supporters. 
Att least instances of the use of this prolific phrase ought to be produced, and hitherto, as far as I know, 
none has been cited, except the one in this very inscription understood as Dr. Fleet understands it. 





% Journ, Roy. da, Soo. 1008, p. 140, Dr. Fleet did not all st one arrive at this translation ; another one 
will be found ( tivd. 1004, p. 650), with the same interpretation of sabjya, which is still more improbable. I shall] 
my nothing of it, aa Dr. Fleet appears to bare abandoned it himeslf. 
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Yet on this frail basis Dr. Fleet would build an entire chronological edifice, [nour inseription, 
which, moreover, docs not mark the long vowel — (1 have already stated what should be thought of 
this omission ),— sakiya would still be taken in its original sense ; [653] the inscription must, 
therefore, be anterior, by at least a full century, to thet on the pillar of Asoka at Rummindai (the 
middle of the 8rd century B.C. ),in which the notation of the long vowel is established and in which 
thedesignation of the Buddha as Sckyamunt, “ the hermit of the Sakyas," shows that the possessive 
adjective has had time to change into an ethnical term. The inscription would, therefore, be far 
more ancient than any yet found in India, Dr, Fleet does not venture, positively, any further than 
about half way between the reign of ASdka and the date generally accepted for the death of the 
Buddha: for he is too experienced an epigraphist to carry back this writing, without more ado, to the 
very time of the wirrdéze. Yet he allows us to perform the rest of the journey at our own risk, On 
the other hand, he does not disguise his hope that, thanks to the light the document has now 
thrown on the true history of the name of the Sikyas, a methodical investigation into the use of the 
various forms of this name may lead to important results in connection with thé chronology of the 
books of the Pali canon. We may wish that such an investigation may be made; bat we mast give 
& Warning against too hasty conclusions being drawn from it, 


One word still as to the construction proposed by Dr, Fleet. I have already referred to 
the strangeness of it; I must add that this, but not the other anomalies of the redaction, would be 
more or less attenuated if the inscription were in verse. Now, quite recently™ Mr, Thomas thought 
he actually recognised in it a very irregular Ary stanza, which Dr. Fleet afterwards proposed to 
scan as an Upagiti [or Udgiti] almost as irregular. It is always difficult to recognise on ivolated 
Aryii, especially when it presents anomalies as great a3 would be the case here. But the fnct is that 
in Pali and mixed Sanskrit some are found which are bardly better, and that, if such a one were met 
with among the verses of the TAérigathas, for example, to which Mr. Thomas refers, it would really 
have to be accepted as an Arya, It is troe that, in that case, there would remain the expedicut, 
which we have not here, of suspecting the manuscript tradition. Without believing it very probable, 
I will, therefore, not absolutely reject the suggestion ; bat I wish to point ont that it would in 
no way prejudice the meaning to be given to the word sakiyanamh, Whether the latter really 
corresponds to a Sanskrit Sakya or to a Sanakgit srakiya, it would atill have its first syllable short ; 
for, long ago Profesaor Jacobi bas shown** that, if Pali and Prikrit necessarily shorten the vowel in 
position, Pali often and Prakrit still oftener do not restore the long quantity when position has 
been removed. 

[554] In conclusion, I therefore believe, with M. Senart,™ with whom I am happy to be in 
entire agrooment, that we may admit the following as a definitive translation of our inscription :— 

“This receptacle of relica of the blessed Baddha of the Bikyas ( te the piows gift) 
of the brothers of Sukirti, jointly with their sisters, with their aons and their wives.” 


In short, we must be resigned : the inscription teaches us none of the sensational novelties 
that some interpretera have thonght they found in it; it does not afford ns any testimony 
contemporary with the Buddha, whom it leaves in his vague and legendary twilight, and whose 
“tomb” it will not allow us to visit ;it in no way tends, even indirectly, either to strengthen or 
to weaken the accounts of the distribution of the ashes, or of their removal by Adoka, or 
of the destruction of Kapilavasta and the Bikyas; nor does it supply ug with materials for 
constructing a chronological system; it simply makes us acquainted, togethor with the name 
ofan unknown personage, no doubt some local raja, with the existence (after so many 
others, teeth, frontal bone, alms-bowl, bair, even the very shadow) of new relica of the great 
reformer, relics probably more ciatuath and which we may, if so inclined, suppose more 
authentic, than any others. This is little; but » negative result is better than illusory data. 


Tho relics are now at Bangkok, rth rhinos acer” Abersmernhn ewan tn st Riek 
eerve for the edificntion of the faithful. 


© Journ. Rey, As. Soc, 1906, p. 452,  ™ Zeitechr, J. pergleich, Sprachf, XXIIL. p. UXY, p, 292. 
© Journ. Analique, VIL (16), p. 186, sii “ 
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THE TRAVELS OF RIOHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPDELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE, 
1654—1670, 

BY SIE E. 0. TEMPLE. 

( Continued from p. 105. ) 


Tus indge answerd (y* L4 brought on tryall before him), we must indg according to Law 
w* condems this fact. 1 tooke my inrney after this to Spawhawne [I spahan], w°* ia 50 Leags. 
This L4 was sent to Spawhawne & Confest all before Shaw Sollymon [Shah Sulaimin] Kinge 
& his iustices, & I saw him beheaded, He might [have] beene saued but was willinge to dic. 
This was end Aug 1665. 


Att Spawhawne, y* court of King Sollymon, Em’ of Pertia,** I did lodge at y Companys 
howse; 8 dutchmen, 4 frenchmen, Kinge Sollymong Sarv'*, w y¢* padreys caime to see me, 
I baueing lett ont of India. We weere verry merry at y* English howse, The first 2 days 
Iwas in y* citty we kept w'tin doores, the Kinge hancinge made a Crooke ( giirug] 2? wt hig 
Weomen & if any mankinde aboue Elleaven yeares old be abroad dureing. the tyme of the 
Crook he is kild, [whether in the] Citty or Contrey for 2 leagues, for Notis is given y* day 
before he make y* Crooke. Its only to be merry w'! bia weomen, w*" ride in all manver of 
habbita as they best fancy for Mirth. This was told me by y* Wife of a Engl surgion, One of 


The 34 day, about 3 clock in y*afternoone, y¢ Crook broke vp, y Kings 2¢ or adviser, Sheth 
Alley Cowley Cawne* [Sayyid ‘Ali Quali Khan], sent for me & demanded if I belonged to y* 
Company. I st I was poore Subiect of my King, What, s@ he, is not y* Capt of ye company 
come, meaning M? flowers. I told him he would come in 4 or 5 days. Newes caime yt Ring 
satt oat, He rose in hast to goe to Court, I took my leane. He said, you must goe before 
y* Kinge. I went & made my Obeasience after y* Industan Manner & phraise, being in that 
habbitt, Sollam Alley [Av-salam alatkum), He 84, Allegan Solam [alailwm as-ealam], y** yo" 
are weloom. Wheere, 8“ ye King, haue yo* lernt yt phraise being an Engl man, & laught. 
Isaid, I had served y* Magal! Oram Zebb, S¢ y* K., he is my enemy, soe yo" ate welcom 
from him: y* Ringe ont of his gate showed me some of his great Gunns w* lay disorderly, 
And two Mortara w none in his Court knew how to vse. I told him I would charge them & 
show him y* vee of them, 84 he, are they to be discharge[d] w*t stone shot. I S¢, wh ashell, Sd 
he, pray show me this, we) I did, y* King giveing ordt to y* Nasa [nazir],2? woh is Mr of all his 
Artillary, I should haue what desired. I cast 2 shells. In 4 dayes tyme I had them redy Onted 


= 7 1680, See note 19 on p. 105, anta, ™ Shah Sulaiman reigned from 1646—1604. 

7 “Kourouk signifies a Prohibition to all Men and Boys above seven years of age, upon forfaiture of Life, ta 
be seen in any place where the Kings Wives were to pass, if he wore in their gompany, All the ways aro bung on 
both sides with euch stuff of which they make their Tents, to prevent the Women from being even. And notice is 
given to all the Men to retiro home at such an Honr; besides that, the Guards at two Leagues distance round 
about, were ready to prevent any one from coming near the Places so catvast tp, . - « Ut in maid, that during the 
five Months from the Coronation of the King till the year 1078 of the Hegira, which answers the Spring of our 1647, 
the King commanded no less than sixty-two Kourouks, going abroad with hia Wives overy time, and visiting the 
Places rouod about Ispahan."— Chardin, The Coronation of Solyman IIL, p. 77, ed. 1891, 2 

@ For an account of “ Hali-Konli-Kaan's” restoration to favour on the aqvession of Shab Sulaiman and of the 
various offices conferred on him, see Chardin, The Coronation of Solyman JIL, p. 791., 0d. 1691. Hee also 
Tarornior, Persian Travels, Book V. oh. VIII. p, 215, od. 1684, 

Tho Nasir or Seeer ; Saperintendant General of all the Royal Demeanes ; and who also takes partigular 
care of the Treasariea, Furniture, Buildings, Manufacteres, Magazines, Stores and Servants."’— Chardin, The 
Coronation of Solyman JIT, p. 13, od. 161. 
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over all wih : piGaeddawe: The Kinge plact himself On: f Bil wheere reata weere mad for ¢* 

purposs, And his Ladyes w'tin a Roome wheere they might see, The King caime after nearer & 
demanded what should be don w* them, if A marke was to be set to shote at, I 84, bringe men or 
aheepe, & y* Exeention world show how to reveng bimeelfe On his enemis. Sheepe weere brought, 
And one of y* Shells fitted y* way we call hen & Chickens, wo! shell does y* greatest Execution & 
made the kince Amazed seinge it flie, & e¢, it flies in the sire ; it will doe noe Exeention, 


I retnrned snswer by y* L that bronght yt word from y* Kinge, yo" shall psentiy es wt 
Execution it will doe. It flow at y* hight 244 Minutes & fell amonge y* sheepo & bild 250 henides 
wt Iamd. Immediatly y* King sent meno hores & rich fornitnre (the came horse & furniture was 
that day led before him), & said, Bircala [Saraku'[lak}, Well 


The other shell fell amonge An other flock 230 paces of, The height it sesended was 43 
Minute & fell & kild 139 shoepe, Tho kinge wea verry Joyfoll of this, for the Mortars his 
Grondfathor had taken from y® torks, he drivemng them out of Portia, 





He cald mo to him & bid me cit downe, I hegd his pdon, being hote, weary & black, & desired 
leaue to refresh my selfe. I tooke leaue, y* [French] & Dutch accompaning 12 to y English 
howse. He Sent for me againe & I had the hono? to eate & drinke w him & weere verry merry 
wh Musique & Danceing weomen (one of these weomen toss rp 7: 8: or 12 balls & keepe them all 
in play above ground), & had wt elce desireable. The Kinge desired me Serve him. I ef T could 
not, my King hed Comanded me home, 5*¢ he, yor kince is my Brother & what service yo" doe 
me, he wilbe well pleased wtt it, He yrged it noe more, but s4, lets be merry, & drank 3 small 
Goblotts One after an other, standing vp to y* King of England hie Brother. I was to pledg out 
of a Golden Iadell*! g* [containing] a pinte & 4, and was todrinke 3 of them, we) I did, & all y* 
xpians theire, Abondance of L* & other Courteers by; & his weomen see vs, but we not them, from 
aboue, The Kinge danct amonge va & some of y Danceing weomen3? Ye King would set his 
hands « side & lnogh heartily, eaying, spare me not, when tugg wae or Dushings flyinge, I am at 
this tyme as one of you; oure wyne mad veequall, Ent none of hia L’! drank a drop. Thie was 
in Supper tyme, dishea standing & tost downe. Bint they d& the Carpetta then spred woere taken 
away & fresh Carpe brought, After y*, he Commanded one of his ffrench earvante to play on 5? 
violin, And drinke in that tyme was plentifnl] w y* firanks; y® Kinge did not drinks aq wo woare 
obliged as to y® Qoantity. Verry merry we weere, & y* King verry pleasant d& joconse, This 
french man y* plaid comes vp to y* Ringo 3 scuall tymes & tells him each a Nobleman was fitt to be 
his Gin". The king bid him sit downe, Sayeinge, I know how to make Géfinalle, This french 
ar gait wrged it eagaine; Soe y* Kinge Commanded him be ript yp & given to y* Doggs, 

web is y® Death for offend in that Contrey, & others out of Christendome. But y* King gaue 
some privat notis y* he should Only be carried into an other Roome & stript, & soe eteod naked for 
3 howers, w* tyme we past in Merth, & mist not y* french man, The Kinge, seing ya farr enough 
in Drinke & Nodinge, caime end shoke me by ye Shoulder, & 84, ries vp, ite tyma to coe home. 
Wheeres yor Brother, & brought ma hie Qlothes, & s4, carrie them to him, Thies waa about 
2 Clock in y* Morninge. 





™ Sulalman's grandfather was Ahih Bef, 162)—1643, Ho did mot drive tho Torks ont of Poreia, O41 the 
eontrarr, Murad TV, recaptured Bagdad from the Persians, and its possesion was confirmed to the Tork by 
a peace made betwoon the two nations in 1630, 

T See Tavernicr, Persian Travels, Book IV. ch. XVII. p. 181, for a deceription of the Golden ladle in which 
be pledged Shah Abbas, 

" For the way in which Selaimin gare himeolf up to drinking and dissipation, sco Chardin, The Coronstion 
ofSelyman SII_, pp. 77, 73, 87, BS, 124, 129, ad. 1891. 

eee ot aunt cn Lr, On ta GR by reason of 
an Inflammation in his Throat occasion'’d by bis hard drinking.'’=- The Coronation of Bolyman UZ p. 124, ed. 1601. 
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Two days alter, wa weere sent for, & MF ifower being come home {rom Cammerroou [Gombroon], 
{who} hada pseot forthe Kinge from the Oompany,* went wi me, Ye Kinge askt me what 
L had brought from India rare, & o*, theirs fow travellers by isud but bring rarities w them, J 84, 
Only my person, 84 y° King, wa hane seene maay freach, but fow Bog! travell home by land, & 
y* french bring not only theire persona, I then told him I had a Stone [ Bezoar] would Expell 
poyson, Ye Kinge desired to see it. I showed it; he sleighted it, suyings this is but « stone, what 
vertue can theire be in it. [ 54, gine me wi poyson yo" can, & then y* rertue will be showne. 


One of hia Capors [eunuchs} brought a Glasse of poyson. MY’ fiiowers thon ieft me wth 
a booke as il be would [have] kild me. 

One of y* Kings Cheife Docters gane it to me, I dranke it, y* Kinge first desiroing me sit at 
# distance & ef, freindo, if yo kili yor selfe I haue noe hand in it; haves care. 


Lesld fora Basin. A darr of gold was brought, I thea tooke my poyzon stone & put it into 
a gisage of wyne q! [containing] } of apinte & kepi y* stone in y* wyne a quarter of an hower or more. 
S* the Kinge, ‘his Nobles & Docter by, whea I had dranke, He stumbles not at it, §¢ the Docter, 
he bath as much aa would kill Ten Ollyfants ; he cannot live; Ila the wyne makes him soe Curagious. 
With that I drank of my wyne & pat y° stone into a little warme water (y® quantity I had dranke 
of wyne), & drank it, Immeadiatly I fell vouumittinge, 84 the Kings, now hes deade, I yommitted 
{ of an hower; y'don, I tooke water & washt my mouth and {sce & cald for a glass wyne. Now | 
a* 7° Binge, I se y* stone hath vertuse. Not, 8¢ the Docter, for a Kingdome would I doe sce much, 
I mast, 8* y® Kinge, haue y* Stone, & what it Oost or y* will haus for it, I will give y"; But first 
parged me on my Onth wit it cost ma, I,on my Oath, told him it cost me 3000 Ropers, w is 
357 10° Engl money. Ho then said, ask a Gift, (M4. This was bat a peece of A Stone.) 
In then comes my Cosen flowers.” 64 the Kinge, yo freind is not deade. 84 Mr flowers to 
ma, now y* hauea good coculion if y2 valiew my hono’ or the Company, Ask y* Arreeres at 
Commerroon w weere for 4 yoares. 1 was silent, 6% be Kinge, aske. I askt y® arreares, 
¥* Kinge granted it, & caused thee Aceompts to be stated, w caime to Two lack of Abasses, 
we is abont 50000. fifty Thowsand pounds Engi money 27 


When y* Ls gauo y?Kingo this acct, The Kinge S¢ to me, had y® not better [have] 
asked for yor selfe. A amalier thinge would [have] contented y*, But my word is past, & 
yo" granted.” But will not v4, yo" word beings granted, be willinge to serve me. I replied, 
wall my heart, bot I mustobey my Kinge. Give, 84 he, it ynder yor & Mt Mlowore hand, if 
yo" come not, y* will furnish me w" 3 as good men, M* flower past it ynder his hand, 

The King gave me a Serpaw [saropa], that is Saab, cote & Girdle worth 300 Dollars. 








waa gent by the Preaideat of Sarat to the Porsinn Court, He had ordeta to keep aneye on the Duteh deputetion and 
their “reat preseut ; to attend their motion and observe att Court, and loarno whot their business is, as aleo by 
bis porsonale appoarannoe checke the liberty which they would otherwise take in abusing you oor Masters and 
the uation.”— General Lotter from Barat to the Courk, Factory Records, Wisellaneous, Vol. 2. On the occasion 
spoken of in the text, Flowor arrived at Ispahon on the Oth Aug. 1609. Writing to Surat on the Sth Sept, 
(Factory Hecords, Surat, Vol. 105), Flower remarke that“ The King with bis Court intely retired to oue of his 
Gardens with purpose after § or 10 dayea stay to proooed towards Gundeman (not farr from Bussera) being Jealous 
for the Turks who are masters of it," Flower gives am socount of his thterview with the “ Ettamon Dowlett” on 
the Grd Bept. and of the minister's promies to“ Acquaint the King with our Complaints,” but does not say that he 

 T bave not been able to tence the relationship between Campbell and Flower. Ger note 19 on p. 10, anie, 
where Flower writes of Campball as of a siranger. 

™ The author's calculation cannot be right, Sir Thos, Herbert in 1677 rates tha Abas at b. 4. This would 
make the two lac amount to £13,395 Gs. Bd. 

™ The records of the time make no allusion bo any cugh concession by Shah Sulaiman, 
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The Snowes beinge then in pertia, in y* end of y* Month August, & soe Extreame y', in 
of way to Spawhawne, my Sarv! lost his toes, w® w'* extremity of cold rotted of. Soe left 
him w M* flowers, he being my Slane (my other Hamstring? in my voyage to Prester sic 
[and] haueing wife & Children at Bagganogare [Bhagnagar, Hyderabad, Deccan), I gane y 
vallew of 6('" to carrie him home. He would not [have] left me but I Considered his wife & 
Children, soe ptod [parted }, 


Leaveinge Spawhawne ys* first day September 1668,“° I wi? my slane, a black, A french 
Padre & 2 Dymond Marchants of Paris, One Monsier Jordan a protestant, & Monsier Rasin** 
Roman Catholic, tooke of Jurney homewards, Beinge Accompanied out of y* Citty w'* all y® 
Engi french & Dutch, 2 Leagues, & after returned, 


My Kinsman, M* flower,” knoweinge in part what Charge I had w™ me, 54 to me, Woo 
is mo y* I cannot fswaid y" against this iorney; y" yndertake it against my will. Doe not 
y" know St Humphrey Cooke, who ys Conveyed ont of India, how he was served. He, 
imbraceinge me, told me, tho I caime not saife home to England, my service don to y* Company 
& for his hono', w™ y* know Cozen y" haue yvnder my band, shall be made good to yo" father, 
Or vukle Whitty ; Soo we parted. The 2 dymond March", I, My Sarv', & y* Padrey I brought 
from Surratt in India, whose naime is Farre Capusena [Capuchin Brother]. The next towne 
from Spawhawne was 60 Leagues cald Pannuloe;“ in 5 days wee Arrived theire, all in helth. 


Theire we consulted whether we should goe by y® way of Bagdatt Or Towreys [Tauris, 
Tabriz], S* ye Dymond March“, wedesire for Bagdati but have a great Charge; Towreys is 
the surer way, We agreed to goo by Towreys, and all went w'® y* Coffila or Carravan, w™ 
consisted of 40000 feightinge men, y* whole (horssea, Cammells, & asses), 100 000, 

The next great Towne from Pannuloe to Towreys was 80 Leagues of, cald Aad 
We, 8 horsemen, w'" sarv™, loft y* Coffeloe & caime to Radie[? Rai close to Teberin], a verrie 
great Citty, in 9 days tyme; Thence for Towreys. In the way was noe Citty, only villages & 
Sernys. Y° distance was 172 Leagues, w** we went in 28 days, all comeing to Towreys in 
helth. Four days before we got to Towreys, theire was a french Docter y* had cut 3 slanes 
for y° Gouerner to make Coides (Khwija, Cojn, Eunnch) or Efnukes [in modern Greek] 
them to peeut to y* Emperror of Pertia his Maister, Shaw Sollyman Kinge. 


But y? Condition of y* Padreys or fryers in those parts, as elce where out Chrissen-dome, 
if not in, is y+ noe Man, how good an artist roever, should live wheere they are, they ptending : 
to all arts, & by that meanes get into places & make prosolites. 


A french Padrey in y* citty went to y* Gouerner & told him he conld cut Cheaper & safer 
then y* Docter. The Gout had ginen y* Docter 40 Tomaines,“* we y® padrey knew. Y* padrey 
was feced, w" y* Docter knoweing, Left y* Citty, takeing 2 Sarv® & 2 Mules, & tooke his way 
towards Smyrna, w™ is cald in y® pertian tongue, Cashmeer [Ismir], & weere in the way buried 
in v° Sanda, 


4 Soo Vol. XXEV. p. 177. : 

Campbell must surely mean 1669. Seo the note on his departare from Gombroon, ante, p, 108, 

‘) Monaleur Raisin was known both to Tavernier and Chardin, “‘ Monsieur Raisin of Lyons, a Person of Vory 
good Repate, and my Companion in my former Travels, embarkt himself once more in this sort of Trade; and 
though wo differ'd in our Heligion, Yot fe for all that we liv'd Poaeoably and in Unity togethor.” — Chardin, Travels 
dulo Persia, p. 2, 0d. 1601, Seealo Tavernter, Ball's edition, Vol. IT. p. 804, 

4? Gee ants, p. 127, pote 85, On Flower's return to Gombroon be fell under the displeagnre of the authorities at 
Surat on account of the involved condition of his affairs, Ho eventually satisfied the Company's demands on him, 
and, though he lost hia appointment at Gombroon, he was, in July, 1671, ordered to “ saoosed in the Custom house 
of Mayhim if Mr. Barton dyes." — Factory Kecords, Surat, Vol. 104, and Miscellaneous, Vol. 2. 

“ | oan find po verification of this story. Sve the pote on Sir Humphrey Cooke, ante, p, 103, note 18, 

# Pannoloe may be the modern Kashan, bot it is dificult to trace the route followed by Campbell. 

#) Hiatos in the MS, here. The town meant may be Kum or Kaevin, 

“ Fryer, in 1677, givos the valne of a tomaun os £4 Oy. Sd. See Hobeon-Jobvon, #. v. Tomann. 
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The Padre Cutt 4; all Dyed. Nowes beinge carried of it, y* padrey Kild himselfe, w*® 
thing brought « findice [prejudice] to all frenchmen in y' Citty, 

Next day caime a Coffeloe from Cashmeer [Smyrna], y* said they mott a Apian, 2 Sarvanta, 
2 Mules, w't a horase (w was starved) by them, and al! deade. The Gouerner, when Monsier 
Jordan & Rasin‘? went before him, told va the aboue relation, demanding wt" wa 3 weere. They 
S*, they weere fr [French] men. 1 84,1 was an Engl man. S¢# he, all french men are Haram 
Zadds [haramedda), Deceivers, For Engi men I baue not to say of them, never haueing anie 
tryal! of them, | 


Must not, 84he to ye fir, men, yor Padrey be cald to Acc. for y* men hes kild & himselfe, 

besides he, being to y" as our Casa [gael] is to vs, cannot ant wer it to God. 

Iam, 5* y* Gout, not soe sorrie for bim and y* Slaues As for the Docter, y* Goodman, 
who by his meanes I slighted, and is now lost, 

Wee tooke our leaves & went to y* Seraie, But y* Padreys of that place invited ya to 
theire Convent, w"® Monsier Jordan & Rasin did refuse by reason of y* Gon language. 

4 Dayes wee staid in the Seraie; every day the Gout sont vs 6 dishes of Meate. Onr 
Coffelo [kajila, caravan] beings gatherd to a hoade, & redy to goe, we went to y* Gour™ to 
take leave & psented him w some small gifts; but he refused them, & 84, when y" come-this 
way againe, bringe me scine Europe token. Soe we parted; & went thgnoe w't y* Coffiloe 28 
Leagues before wee caime into y* sands. ‘17 Days we trayalled in y* Sands w™ great losse of 
Men & Cattle, vint Cammells, horsaca, and Asses. In all Fy* 17 da ya, wee weore not bable to 
see of horss lenth before ys, or One an other, Or to open o* mouths or eles; but when we would 
eate or Drinke, y* Sand got in like to Choake va; yet we bad Muffellers Over our facea. 

They Stringe 100 Cammells together to follow One after an other, And every 100 haue 
aman On y* formost Cammell w® a howse in w he sits In, y® howse Coverd both day and 
night, And in it Isa light & a Compass to guid y* Cammel! y° way, for y* sands drive soe w% 
y* wind, its not possible to see. | 


| Wee haneingé 1 monts Jurney more to goe ere we should be Cleere of ye Sands, and of 
Cattell died soe as wee weere forst to put two loads on One Back, I said, letts turne back, 
And, Consaltinge w y? ominentest Marchant, an Arminyon, & y* 2 frevmen, Judged it best 
to hyer a guide to pilote,vs ot way an other way Towards Neneveigh [Nineveh], w®> was 
anearer way; & Leaneinge y* ‘Coffeloe, we could goe in One day 3 times as farr as w* it, 
15 Armynion Marchants (horssemen), y* 2 fr:men, my selfe, and of sarvants went, giveinge 
1] Dollera a heade for Pilot money. 

Wee had 140 Leagues to Neneveigh, neither pile gras, water or Onoght elce in ot way for 
refreshmen' but what we carried wY us. Onur Guyde brought vs to Neneveigh in 23 days all 
verry weary. We staid theire 7 Days, and in that tyme refresht o'selues verry well. 


From Nenevey we went to Cornway in 12 Days, w™, at 20 Mile a day, I gess to be 
about 75 Leagues. 
From Corneway we went to Kirkway [Kirkuk], y* fr: men & 1 then only in Company ; 


we went it in 7 Daya, w™ ia about 60 Leagues. 

From Kirkeway to Bagdatt, 120 Leagnes, in 18 Days. We arrived in Bagdatt in helth, 
but left oT Boyes in Kirkway & tooke fresh horases there, o* Boys to follow to Bagdatt, 

We had but beene 4 days theire, when y* 2 french Marchanta feel mck, it being aoe hote, 
y* w% y* Brees of y* Sonn, it kild the Natives; & Many 1 saw, as white as Engl men, kild 
immediatly & turnd as black as a Coale. 
———— en 47 Bee ants, note d2on p12 — : 
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I my selfe beinge at noone in the Sann, a hote breese hath taken mo & ekind my taoe. 
Those yt weere scorcth w'® y* Sunn, was of y* Bashaws [Pishi’s] Soldiers, w lay w“out y* 
Citty, for y* Bashaws of Bagdatt, Rirkway & Neneve weere goeing w theire Armics in 
y* Grand Senio™ service ag" Bessora, now in y* hands of y* Arrate. This wasin Hobraary 
thns hott, & in Spawhawne in Acgnat soe Cold as my Sarv* in Pertia had bis toes rotted of, 

Mé4 I went to old Babbyion w% is 12 Leagues from Bagdatt, and assended the Tower, & 
plomd it w a line I carried for y* purposse, & its inst 60 fathom from y* top to y* enrth; bat 
theires a great depth of earth aboue y* foundation, w depth is not knowns} its + 
foote broade at top. bey are every day loading s way from it stones to Dagdat or new 
Babylon. 

In Bagdatt I staid 23 Daya, And On y* 4% Day of flebruary [ tonke my Jurney for 
Alleppo, And in the way, the first great Citty was Hanna [Anabj, A Citty win a fort in 
y® Middle of a River [the Euphrates] w goes to Bossara, The River Tygrisse & it joyneing 
theire to gether, And on each side of the Biver a Citty, And Is distant from Babylon 190 
Leagoes. This Hanna is in y* Wildernesse of Arrabia. 

The ffrench Padrey hyred a guide in Bagdott, & had security by his wife & 4 Ubildren 
&an Arrabian Marchant that this guide should bring ve saife to Alleppo & bringe va every 
2 days wheere we should haue water. All waa On my charge, And I would not haue 
patience to tarrie tilf y* Coffelo went. We tooke w va noe more then Une days water, My 
Company beinge with my selfe, The padre & his garvant, My Slane, the padreys horses & 
sary Mule, My horsse & slaues Mule. All of va beings wont water 2 days, 1 questioned 
y* Guide, & be gaue me Crosse language ; Soe I shott o pistoll at him to scary him, but after 
drabd him w'* my stick. Y° Padre desired me, for Gods sake, to let him alone, Now we are 
in y* wildernesse & know not whether to tura o'selves. 1 was vexed, being redy to Choak, 
Bound yeGayds hands behind bim, thretued him & cald him naimes, and anid, if woo die, we 
will all dio together. This was about 7 Leagnee short of Hanna. Win @ Leagaes of y* 
place yt I bound him he Cried, Aga [Ag4a, my Lord], water. Give me, 84 ho, my life & I 
will show y® water. We had not rid a league & halfe, but he lights & S*, heeres water, 
y" Well impossible to be found bat by y? guide, for it was not a yard over, and Turfé ns if It 
had beene firme ground. These Guides Conseale y* water, they geting theite livsinge for 
Conducting travellers & releivaingo thom w' water in y* Jurney throw the Wildernessa of 
Arrabia. The Guide drew out o line he brought for that purpose, and a sheepsa skin, [and] tyd 
ye 4 Corners to gether [for] y* Buckett. Tho lino was 6) fathom Longe & would but ingt reach 
y* Water. I, Joalons [afraid] y* Rogue would ran away, I boond him againg, The Fadrey 
& my slaue neere, both sick for want [of] water. Bat, refrest a little, we mounted, & piently 
I spied 7 horasmen, w™ caimo ep boldly win 500 paces of va, On w*® I fyred a pistoll. They 
then retreated back. The guide then addrest him to y* Padrey to make his peace wi" me for 
his liberty, Swearoing by his beard, his god & Mahommeit, he would not run away. On 
y' [ onbonnd him, & we weere 5 days in gettinge to Haona [Anah], y* Padro & my Slane sick, 

By perswation of y* Guide we past sbouo Hanna a league and & halfe On purposes to sane 
ot head money. We past the Towne and caime toa river 5 Engl miles beyond it, & theire ant 
downe & refresht of selves. 54 the Guide, heere are Rogues, 84 I, al) Arrabs ure Rogues. 
Before we conld monnt, caime 28 horase and carried vs back to Hanna on foote, for that we 
had past y* Citty indeaving to sae of head money, It Cost me 144 Dollers & all 7* excuses 
I could make to y* Gonerner. We staid at Hanna “days. 

We had not left ye towne ? Leagues but 7 horssmen caime ridinge after me. I B* to y* 

guide, who are these. He 54, Haram (horamsdda)|, Rogues & Robbers. 84 1, will y* stand to 
' 0 Hints in the MS, bore, 
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me. Yes, 84 he, if y" will let me haue Ono of yor pistolla, 8417, noe, y* hane bow & arrowes, 
& if I eee y*istand not to it, thon shalt be y® first Ile kill, tho 1 die-aftarwarda. | 

| ‘The fuice answered (We seinge thom Exercize theire lances), I was 4 yeares agoe Guide 
to Biz Apians,4 dymond March and two Padress who went this way, & by fyering a pistol, 
w® wounded an Arrabb in the thigh, was y* oanse they all lost theire lives by haueing theire 
beads eutof. This-is a great trewth & told me by y* padreye at Babylon, who advised me by 
hoe meanes Fesist if we mott anie (bandits), And wonld [have] had me left my Armes & other 
things of Concernem*, I S4 [ had not anie, Said y* two ffrench Dymond Marchanta I lef€ 
theire Sick, espetsilly monseir Jordan, Wee know he hath o Charge™ & One Dymond w™ we 
haue beene all about-& [Tfor] ot Kinge, & conld never atiaine to it. Except he left it at 
Spawhawee, we are sore he had itt The padreys did yrge me ngnine, & 54, what ever I left 
w'\ them should be eafe Conveyed ta me to what place | pleased; but by noe meanes doe 
¥* travell witoat y? Coffeloe wa Charge, I denied y:I had ought. 8 they, if y* haue, it 
wilbe y* canae of y* loas of yo" owns life & Company. — 


The 7 horeamen Caime vpagaine, They had only lances; I wstood them, haveing a cace 
of pistolla, bow 4& arrowes & a Cutlass. Y* Padro criod, for godsake hane a care w y" doe ; 
if we resist not they will not kill vs, I was angry, & S4, if he would not feight, I would kill 
him. He 54 it wae not his Religion to feight, The Gaide & he then run into y°enemy. The 
enemy Cried, surrender yor selfe é& yon shall hane noe harme. I would not. Y® Padre cald 
to me, y* had better Sarronder; if y* doe not, y® will loose yor life; | hane saved mine. 
I told bim, in y* Portugall tonge, [ had some Consernm about me. 

Cleft him w* y* Rogues & past iorwards, faceing about everie Minute for y* lenth of an 
Eng! Mile, They followed me, & when they se they conld not Pvaile, they returned y* padre 
& Guide. My horsa beinge weary wt faceing them too & againe, I went » League further, & 
by a river side refresht of selves; on thother side of ve was a Bogg, and but One way to come 
to vs, soe ss One Man was as good as 20 in an other place. 

My Guide 8, those woere noe rognos but only tried w xpiana weere; they had noo 
Sadies On theire horasea, 

After 2 howera stay, y° Padrey haneing got a napp, 84 to me, those weere Rogues, & my 
heart [mis]ives moe they will follow va; what y" haue, berry heere or give me. I bad sent 
y° Gnide to get grasse for of horeses, for, in y® Wilderness of Arrabia, is grass in most places 
vp to y* Belly, bnt noe rode but w* Deere make or Wyld Beasts. 

While ye Guide was gon, I tooke out my things out of y* Padd of my Sadle & gaue y* padrey 
come, & some I kept my eelfe, When y? Padre see them, he Cried & 54, these wilbe y* Death of 
ve both, He had :— 

8 Dymond stringes w Crosses 

2 Stones y* Expell poyson [bezoar] 

2 Great Dymonds 

a Blood Stone 

a greene stone 

120 Saphers 

»4 Bymond Ringes 

8 spetiall Rubies 

Kept by my selfe, viz! — a groat dymond w® Kinga arms on it, 8 othor great Dymonds. 
Tn y* meane tyme comes y* Guide w' grasses, &, packing yp y* thinga those I had in a 
litle parsa, [T) ty’d them about my members. Aboutan bower after, wesee 14 horsse men,7 of them 
“ This dose not agree with Campbell's condition of destitution ne described by Flower. See moje 19 on 
. 103, ante, 
4 “l Por the diamond with the King of England's arms engraved on it, seo ante, Vol. SEXY. p. 138. 
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y* had beene w** mein y* Morninge, This was 3 Clock in y* afternoone. Wesee them before 
they could see vs. S4 y* padre, we are betraid. IT askt y* gide who these weere. He §&4, man 
goeinge to y* next great towne, soldiers. Y" lie, y* Roogue, s¢ y* padre; y" haue betraid ve. 

I was at a stand, consideringe what to Doe best. Y* Guide 54, lets goo. Noe, 5* y* padre, 
lets stay heere till night. Did not y, 84 y* Guide, agree w'* me in Babylon, w* I hane given security 
to performe, & y® are to march when I say goe & to stay when I say stay. I replied, will y® beare 
vs harmless. He sf, yes I will. Wt) yt he went ont, ptending to see if y* way was Oleere & 
staid from vs } of an hower, & returninge, he bridled o* horsses & St, vp, y® way is cleere. 
We had not rid a League, but we spied y* 14 horsmen in ambush in 9 valley. They let va pass 
till we caime to y* top of y* hill, & then spred them selves, 4 caime One way, 4 An other, 4 the 
3" & 2 more, all wet Compsssed ve about. I had made my bridle fast to my horse legg & made 
my bow & arrowgs redy, but they caime poothering soe fast, y* all theire lances was about me in 
a trice, & S*, we baue now got Gunns, fyer if y* darr, for if y* either fyer or shoot arrow, y" are 
adeadman, & y* reat. 


The Padre cried, do not shoote. In y® meane tyme, they struck in w'* me & stript me 
Naked, all sane my boots, w%® saued mesome thinge. They weeresll moffeld vp; I could only 
see theire cies. Some few Dollera I had about my Midle, w°' they psently eased me of, And, 
starke Naked, made me lead my horse to a valley. I went not fast enough, Soe One gaue me ao 
push wth ye batt end of his lance, w put meon my Nose, In that fall be spied y* purese & 
Snatcht it away; I was affraid all had gon together. Beinge in y* Valley, made mo ait a side 
till they parted my things, vit. My wearinge Clothes & Lynnen, 3 Serpaws [saropa, dress of 
honour}, One Prester John gaue me, One Oram Zebb y* Magull from his owne boddie, & 
Qne Shaw Sollymon King of- Pertis,£? w'® other things of Vallew. The Rogue Guide, after 
Devided, Cast lott who should haue this & who that Share, Besides these, there was 3 of his 
Mai"** Great seales yo Magull gaoe me, being bad On y* occation before Expresat, 7 

They caused likewise y* Padrey to be stript, & set downe likewise, & set us both downe to 
cut of of beads, S@ y° Guide, my wife & Children is pawne for y* padre;™ Cut of y* head of 
y* other, They gace y* Padrey his Qoate againe, Settinge me by my selfe wt o lance at my 
back & 2 swords Over my heade, sayinge, take yo™ leave of y* world. I desired them suffer me 
to any a few prayers, w they did, & in that tyme they tooke Councell, And mutined amonge 
themaelues, 3 went one way, & s¢ they would goe & complaine; 9 followed them to bring them 
back. He w*® tooke my Jewells from my members, said, Is it not enough we hane taken his goods, 
but we must take his life; Theires » God, They made me come to them, & fall downe & Kiss 
every One of theire fecte, & say they had don well in takeing away wt' I had, & to say God 
blesse them for it, And hone me a Cammee! Coate, showeing vs the way. I would [have] gon 
ffor Babylon but they would not let vs goe that way. ; 

Wee had not gon an Engi Myle, but two of them esime after va, & comeinge vp to ¥y, 
demanded my slave (w®" was a Black as Those Arrabs are), & tooke him and My Mule, sayinge 
he was not to travell that way, 

Wee travelled all that night, & next dey, weary, haueing neither mans meate nor borss- 
meate, And haneinge lost our way, we caime to aden at whose mouth lay about 20 dead sheepe. 
It was about 3 Clock in y* afternoone, 84 y* Guide, wee are all vodon, iudgeinge it a Denn of 
Lyons Or Tygers; But we see noethinge to hurt vs. Att 12 Clock at night, we, redy to die and 
our horsees quite tyred, we caime to a River cald Olson, we rons into Tygris, Then weere wee 
from apie inhabbitant 9 (Nine) days inrney & had noe pvitions. By Gods providence caime 
downe the River Men vppon Rafts of Wood w® tents tppon them, Goeinge for Bossers, Wee 

weere affraid, but o” nesseasity sent y* Guide, who spooke Arrabb, to haile them, The whilst 5« 
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Padre & I seulkt. The Guide got of them 40 Cakes of bread, Cost 2 Dollera, wt" served va to 
an old Citty cald Tyabe [Taiyibeh, Taiba}, We traveli<d 14 days, day and Night, ere we could 
reach it, and iudge it from Hanns 130 Leagues, for y* Certan Leagaes in that Contrey ia not 
knowne, but they recken days iurocy accordinge as they & horsses are hable. 

When ‘wee caime to ‘Tyabe, theire weere we heart broken, haucing neither meate, money, 
nor freinds, And mast pay head money, 10 Dollers a heade. ffor want of it, we weere put in 
preson & weere 3 Days theire, bat they sent va mate, & cared for ot horeses, The 4" day 
caime A merchant from Alleppo, And caime to vs, & askt me wt T was. I s! a Christian. 
S¢ he, theire are of That Cast sencrall, As Litall [Italians], Spanyards, fir: [French] and 
others, of we are y®, IS#, An English man. * he, give me a note vader yor hand & I will 
give 2 y* Money y* desire, w°" was 24 Dollers, & take it Att Alleppo. I tooke y° Money 
& gauc 7? Note as he desired, Wee p* of (paid our) heade money And tooke Our Jurney 
flrom Tyab towards Alleppo, esteemed 40 Lengaes or 4 days Jurney. Its alla bard sand. Inthe 
Midest of of way Mett va. partie of Arrabs, w° fyred at va before we caime win shot of them, 
Wee sent a yoog man, ¥* caime from Tyab w'® vs (y* Marchants sarvt y' Ient me y* money). 
He returning, S4, they sre Rogues, y* hane nothing to loose but yor horsees, & if y* will give 
me 2 Dolls a man, 1 will secure them. We did, by parroll. 

These Arrabbs bad taken a Caffeloe of 16 or 17 Cammells and some 20 small sseenegers™ of 
theire owne Contrey trens, Wee askt the reason why they robbd theire neighbors. He 84, theire 
was an Arrabb Kinge in the Hills y+ the Marchants had agreed to give him soe much pr Cammell 
for fre passage, but had not piormed ; Soe he made bold wi" y® first be mett. Its common to 
agree thus in those parts for every carrier, w' y* Arrabbs that lie in his way, ffor they say, 
when Jacob had gott all the blessings, Eeau caime & askt; soc his father told him he had given 
Juoab all & he must take what he could get, They owne them selaes of that mce, and Soe 
soone as Vp in y* morninge, doe pray a good prize may eome in theira way, as we doe for our dayly 
breads, & take it w as much fredome as if really it bad beene sent them. 

The first towne we caime at from Tysb was Sallammity, Two Leagues from Alleppo. Wa 
rested theire a night. 841 to y* Padre, now we are oat of all Dainger. Bat yo people where we lay 
had sent to y* Kings of the Arrabbs, not far from them, and told him for ™ Dollera they would 
Deliver two Xpiaus into his hands. We had not gon a league bat we Overtook a drove of Laded Oxen. 
Si ye Guide, come lets pot on; Now wee are ont of Dainger. We pot a head of these Carriers or 
market! people, Arrabbs too, and psently I espied twenty (20) horasmen comeinge easily downe 
a hill. When they see vs get » head, beinge 4 horssmen, They csime poweringe downe yppon Ys. 
g¢ | to y* Guide, who are these. 84 he, Rogues. We made all cpeede back we could, to gett 
antongat the Oxen, But they weere vppon Vs. I left my horase and [rar] into the thronge of y* 
Carriere, & ott behinde an Old Arrabb weomen for shelter. She Cald them Rogues, and railed 
at them for hindering travellers, but Carried T was to theire Kinge, but did not part w my Old 
Arrabb weoman. Comeinge before him, y* Hinge askt what I was. I[said,a pooreman, Robd 
comeinge from Babilon, Well, $4 he, thon lookest like noe tichman.. He cansed y* weoman, by 
whome I held by, to serch me. Fyndeinge noethinge, §¢ he, my lock is nought, y* I mett not 
wit y® belore y" weere Robt, And askt me wheere I had 5 horese, The weoman Sé, he is 
mine. L have lett bim ride, he beinge foot sore. He Stin Arrabb, Gome Gidde [game jiddah }” 
web is get y® gon, y® Cuckold, Att Inst we pied, & I gaue y* poore weoman s Doller, weh made ye 
teares atart out of hir eies for joy of it. 

Att 12 Clock the day of August 1669 T caime into y® Consalls In Alleppo, Rich. Bell? 
then at Dinner we him, & saw in w% a Ragged & weather benten Condition I caime thether in ; 
And of or [1 alter] Examit of of Guide, whose life I had offerd me by y* Caddie [ast] in 
' : place does not appear in the modern mapa 








“M Asinego (Port.), = young asa. & Thin 
Git jiddah, vulgerly pronounced glia giddah = get up grandmother, and wae a!iresed to the old 
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Alleppo, but reserved him to bring out y* things I was rob of, I depossited him into the bands of 
Consall Delakoy [De Lannoy] & parson Frampton,*! w™ whome I left full power to ackt on my 
behalfe, [they] ptending great kindenesse, not only for my sake, bat theire Deere frend, Mr. Joho 
[? Stephen] flowers at Spawhawne. 

The Padrey I had brought cut of India w'* me, 3 dayes after I had beene in Alleppo, caime 
to see me, @ askt me when he might waite On the Consull & Minister. I askt, & gaue him ao 
tyme, bat was in hopes, when I see him, he bad saued some thinge & wax come to bring me 
them ; for, from the tyme I was Robd, he never told me he had Saved ought, nor did I aske him; 
But he see me weeps frequently & tooke notis‘of my heavy & disquieted spirrit, but gaue me not 
y* lest hopes to expect ouglit I hadgiven him; Soe y* wt I had, I was tothanke my Bootes for, 

But the next day comes The Padrey, w y* Padrey Gouernedore of y* Scotiety of y* fathers 
french in Alleppo, And askt me if it weere seasonable to vizitt y* Consull and Minister, 1 carried 
them In, & left them All together. 84 the Padre Gouernedore, One of yo nation, now in yor howse, 
hath beene at Greate Charges w* this father of or*, And to show to y" oF honesty And thanks 
for his charge & Loue, We come to give him what is his, he trusting o" padrey (& he hath saved 
them for him), & tooke theire Jeane, leaneing the jewells on the table. 

I was cald in, & noe sooner in the roome, 1 se what I knew well, & laid at first dash my 
hands On them. §¢ y* Consull & minister, y* said y* weere Rob’. Heeres more than anie Kt 
in England hath. Besides we haue advice Mr flowers hath returned to yor father for y® 2700 
pounds, w*! if y* had noe more, ig enough for anie honestman to live well on. Yes o' I, 1 was 
robbd, we the padre witnessed & swore to, as before related. 

I began to put vp my Jewells. S4 y* Consull & Mint, If y™ please, we will lay them by for 
y", wh T refused. Then, e the Minister, theires a stone y* Consul thinks wilbe a fitt psent to his 
wife in England, & would by it, I said it was ot his service; but, said he, he will not hane it a 
gift, but will buy it; make yor price. 54 T, it cost me in India 2000 Ropeca,™ besides y* hazard 
y" know & loss I haue had in getinge it bether; But he shall have it as it Cost me first penny. 
They told me out 100 Lyon Dollers, w® is 20 English money. I looked coldly on it. Come, 
“4 y* Consull, I will pat him to it 50 Dollers more. I was ill pleased. 5S* then the parson, can 
y® denie the Consull; he is y* freinde & canbe serviceable to y2, & y® hane enough and more. 
Yes, §4 the Consull, besides what Mr flowers hath writt. (Harry, bring my papera) 5° the 
Consull, be hath 20 pr an [per annum] his father gaue him, & 50> pr an left him by his 
vakle Whitty ; And soe bated me, y! I was whedled out of my Jewels. 

They gave me 60 © for what was worth 200, & gace me a Bill payableby One Mr Chilling- 
worth at Legorne, w he could not pay; Bat I hane both theire hands & seales for it, And 
this theire rnkindness to me in y* tyme of my Anguish tor my loss hath disobliged me, & I 
hane revoked y* trust I gaue them, & put it into the hands of M* John Shepperd, March in 
Alleppo, by writeing, the 2! Jany 1669.% 
lated from Roome [Rome], & witnessed by 

Rich. Bell & Joseph Kent 


(End of Part I.) 






*@ Benjamin De Lannoy was Consul for the Levant Co. at Aleppo at this time. 

" Robert Frampton was appointed as Chaplain at Aleppo on the Mth Auyust 1055. He beld the post 
till 1970, He was the seventh to Gli the office, und was chown for his ‘‘extmordinary morit.” He 
paid « visit to England in 1663, when be gave an aocount of the abuses suffered by the English at Aleppo. 
et - ee from vulgare papas Biabop of Gloucester. In 1491 be resigned bis See ono non- 
juror, and died in retiremout in 1705. Fors fuller acoount, see .f Bioyraphical Sketch of Thaplaina of | 
Lerant Company, by J, B. Pearson. —" weyrar of the Chaplains of the 
© Tf Campbell were really as destitate as Flower describes him to be (see note 19 om p. 103, amée), it te 
@jfGicult to understand bow he could have acquired ao mach property in o few montha. 

" i. «., £225, reckoging the ropes at 2s, dd. 4 i, 0, 1909-70, 
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(Concluded from p. 116.) 


Th satidn simida dd bhér hai, satté hain 


demdn, 
Pichhé chukidn Hajrat Shdh sda, oh bard 
jawdn. 


Us gédédi tikar dndidi sab tut gayd samdn, 

Kum) karn Dotnear’ ajéhé jinhdn di ehoti 
dhur damdn, 

Th dhan Bald pir bhagat hai dargdh-é-parwdn 

Pir jé qureda chukké lag aggé paindd 

Tdi us ewimi mSrké mur ghar win dndé, 

Sudmi mangé-dachhad, bhdjan nahin khdndé, 

Na unhda lagt Ghukh hei, na andar jdidé, 

Khdad Mkar Ehdiyé tuddh hatted biti 

Suktd nabia auldd dd, gal duri dh biti. 


Assda 18 kth of hasdéda, gall dhs kit 

Balak t@ juvdl lat jik bhaget dh kit. 

Na mati kttt bhagtt na kot kaméi 

Mird e@dhé trad hath vit hai, Rabb dhandé lai, 
Ta bard bhagat mahdn bali hai, pur asmat (ii, 
T4 Machh agasba 1d laid dé dhimak kaldi. 

Ta Ndmé bhagat nin bauré6ii mile gasi jadi, 
Sip saldmdn dhariydn, biptd kutwdli. 
Dhanakh dharé vir sthré Std Rdm mali, 
Tuddhé Rant Drépti dikdida bajwdin 

T6 jag gébn Baldéo dé, tais dé vadiydt, 
Daittear kd sir katiyd Rém af Laink lutdi, 
Pa pdt Bhavisar kafiyd héééa sant sahdi, 


He lifted them. The genii and gods 

Did wonder. ‘Fourteen clubs,’ they cried, 
hase + 

‘He's lifted; one’s enough for us. They weigh 

Seven earths and seven heavens. Once 
Hazrat Shih, 

Tho strong, did lift them, but even he could 
lift 

Them only to his knees; then his great 
strength 

Did fail him, Dhainsur, tall as heaven, could 
show 

Such power, and only he. But Bala, prieat 

Uf God beloved, is great.’ The priest 
marched on 

In front, and so he brought the saints back 
to 

His house. They ask for dachnd, sadhu's 
fee. 

They seek not food, they are not hungry, 
nay, 

They even refuse the house to enter, saying, 

‘How can we eat thy food? Thon’st murder 
done. | 

Thy sons thou lovedat not; we but jested ; 
wrong 

Thou'st done. Raise now thy sons to life, if 
thou 

Hast worshipped God.’ 
answer, 

‘1 have earned no merit, But three cubita 
and 

A half my body is; and even so 

Lt full of trouble is, God given.’ They said, 

‘Thon art a mighty saint, with honours 
crowned. 

The priest replied, ‘O God, thou once didat 
send 

The fish, ond from the heavens the bow: 
Thou didst 


The priest made 
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Téri chdr jugda vadidi hai chdp Vidi gawd. 


Ndiak, dagad, Amar Dés, ral bhaget kamili, 

itg Sahidur, Gurii Govind Singh dazwii 
badshihi, 

Jinédi thagatdi bawreda vari mért di, 

Thdé pardé kajié phir hé sahdi. 

Bald, na camin domda af na balan aiy@hi 

Térd réh réhd rich sip dé, téri umar vihdnt, 


Na tla khddhd enn ai, na pitd pai. 

Téa ndm méra jap léyd kar amrit ani, 
Tah garedi Mbyd mati vaddd dni, 

Aillak +4 jagd 4, phir autté jaar. 
Dachchnd mata lé lénd tdi réee bhdig, 
Chlé eiftda jérida park amrit bani, 
Diéda jida min pakay lé chal céch bdsdr, 
Sit kit gaheok saldlédé kéi dassé kip, 
Dachhad pird carn wii baribar mal, 
Kale of hae of kh i yi sob hall hemo, 
Rae hike thé leud bah wart é par. 
CATE afta Jtrida perk ttm chatir, 
Sid! elev AChE Gh baithé da. 

Bitiot dive @aké bal khaldtt dn. 

Sddh éilak ccichké Ad réhé hair ity, 

Khalg Cildh aifri vikhkt, hé gayt quréda, 
Qurbdni Awndi isferah, kar samajh bayén, 
Child dkié, Danéé, ih jaa Wi parwitn, 
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Help Nimi once, thy servant, and didst 
raise 

The cow to life again, And Balmik’s shell 

Salaamed thee — Balmik thou didst take 
from ont 

It. Janak once adorned fair Stti's head 

With flowers. Thon once didst send her 
Rim to be 

Her husband. Drdptf too thon veildst, all 

To hide her nakedneces. Thou wentest once 

A guest when sacrifice Balkiéo made, 

The glory thine. The head of Dhaingur 
thon 

Didst lop, and helpedst Rim to plunder once 

Ceylon, Bha-isar too thou stayedsts night 

With. Helper always thon art to thine 

In every age thy glory is. The Véds 

Give witnesa, Nanak, Angad, Amar Dis, 

United all to worship thee, and Tégh 

Bahidur, Gurl Govind Singh, the tenth 

Great leader of the Sikhs, were all by thee 

Assisted. My turn comes: ‘tis thou that 
can, 

Save me from all disgrace: now help thou 
me." 

God said, ‘O Bali, when there was no 
earth, 

Nor heaven, nor pen, nor ink, thy soul then 
lived 

In pearly shell for many ages, Food 

Thou atest not, nor didst drink of water cold 

A dranght, but with sweet words thou oft 
didst take 

My Name. I owe a debt to thee which I 

Will pay. Now raise thy sons believing 
them 

Asleep. My foe I'll take, and then I'll dine.’ 

In language sweet the true disciple made — 

This song, The priest caught up his sons, 

To the market place to sell them, or to hire 

Them out to work, that he might have a fee 

To give the holy ones in fall. They saw, 

The true disciple has compiled the songs 
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Kehé, Didnéd, paikamber Labls dp bandit? 


Lé nordit bandké Rabb pile bohiZ, 

Jind paikambardi n@l Rabb Adi chdrd pai, 

Mad rifi varjiyd Rubb sad Ehbwilé, 

Aidé aidé darsh né patkambarda Utd, 

Koun risda karanté, amma dé je. 

Pir dikéd, Dénéd, hain Mussalmdn, 

Was karti Rabb dd téré rich nahit imén, 

Mathmdni Misd varjiyd Rath na kita hat 
parwdn, 7 

Chhe mahinéd ann pakkdké phir hér pakdi, 

Nari jhubdd pahinké, Rabé mangan jai, 
dit. 

Magr6i maggart Rabb naa, phir saddaa jan. 

Sarid mand rikhd dittd aah gut gayd man, 

CGeddi ann laddié, phir naddi lé jdin. | 

Ahdihd ann ji machchhida gayd samayh 
jahdn, 

Hoyd jay sapiiran na, cick dargd4s parwdn, 

Chéls siftda jorida sub LAdl baydn. 


Shakr Dhantsar vich sf, tk panda bhard, 
Pustak jad ih edohdd, dissed arsh mundrd 
Shahri lig whnda alkhdé jétashi bhitrd, 


Ditn nahia th chubdd whnda Ram piydrd. 
Jai ghar & Gut plndhd dalitdi hard, 
Kaléja wéed kit 26, jadbi mais mardd, 
Aivéh etch chikhdm dé ohétd sar mardd 





OF praise, Now read —adore the Name. 
Were plensed 

Those holy onea, They sat, they ate, and near 

Them close the brothers stood to their sur- 
prise. 

‘A mighty devotee is this,’ they said, 

‘And full of power in the world.’ The 
people saw, 

And loved. This D4in& was, confess, a good 

And proper gort of sscrifice. Thia sort, 

Tho Chela says, ia acceptable, Say, 

O Dani, did not God the prophets make ? 

God mado them his own friends, and seated 
them 

Beside Him. Moses once invited God 

To dine. He went to call him. Such great 
things 

The propbeta did. Who ere their equals? 
None. 

There is no mother now to bear such sons 

As they were, ‘Dana,’ said votre! ‘thou 
callst 

Thyself ao Muslim, preachest God, but faith | 

In thee there ia not. Muses called the Lord 

To dine. In vainke called, Mosea cooked 

For foil siz months, when God, onrobed in 
light, 

A pauper came to beg, bot Moses thrust 

Him from the door bestowing on him one 

Burnt cake. Soon after Moaos went to call 

His guest, bot there, when showed the cake 

And carted all his fresh made cakes to food 

The fishes in the river. This the whole 

World understood. The ancrifice was not 

Accepted,’ Thus the true disciple gave 

In song o full account. 

A Hinds teacher in Dhanesear town 
He was | 

A great astrologer, received no alms, 

And loved great Rim, One day from thought. 
he said, | 

‘My liver eat when death comes; do not let 

It burs upon the funeral pile — who eats 
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Jihed khdégd kaléjd pdndhd hat ghar dd. 

Jia ghar dwé pandhd th saldh pakdé, 

PAmihd bhard héwégd, 36 kaldja kha. 

Sunké gallda Jastri nit hannin pai. 

Té véld hath Bhagwan dé jihnd Ram duwii, 

Gand na khuté jésiyé, @ punad kdl, 

Véhi né jind kaddh tdi, adis niklé 06 nal. 

Pét chék kar 26 né kaléjd dhdl, 

Chhikké wtté rakhlyé vich kaj rumil, 
ahishkdr, 

Chélé siftda jértda park ndm chitdr. 

Jastri us gal niin nit péi pukdri, 

Ue kaléjd chhikkéGa léh Uyd muah rakh do 
bidré, 

Béhar shahréa tur gayi mish rakh ujdré. 

Chétd kit ghar é dnké, mat maindn maré. 

Jistré furké pahautid j@%4 banbds, 


Tk lakh tapiyd tap kardd sf kitd niwds, 
Tapida kil Jastri gayt eér 6 vdr 

Chhe mahind labbhiyd Balé pir dé darbér. 
Jaatri Bilé pir de jd admAné basthi, 

Té mird hai bap jt, matt tért Ada WK. 

Pir ji GkAé Jastriyé, phir eun ti befi 
Bahkid athnd dharm hai, phir karma seti 
Chihyida dd main pir hda, ta Brahman béfi, 


Jarm piydrd, pir ji, jihrd Rabb adn bhdwi, 
Maia tapiyé af rékAké kull sabbhd adré, 
Duniyd dé eich tapi né, pdndhé mulwdné, 
Lékét niin das térdé dp disakh jand, 
Narak dé rich tapt hath, péndhé mulediné, 
Maia labbhiyl hai bhdlké phir chhad sahin 
Pir j6 dkhé Jastriyé, sun bibt rdni, 

Jé kuchh Bhagwan likhiyd amrit kar jith, 
Mal efddd char khda vich jah babdni, 
Jastri kaitida chirdi, ki bari aipda, 
Kailida jaké chugdida wich jah niwdni. 
Sard din 6h chdrdi piydndi si pdni, 

Déré twé pir dé, jad rain cihdni. 


My liver will succeed me.’ This he told 

To all, * Whoever will be teacher great 

Must eat my liver.’ Jastri often heard 

And well remembered it, She thought, In 
God's 

Good time some one will have it. Death 
approached 

The old astrologer, hia breath grew short, 

The angel of grim death took out his life, 

He ceased to breathe, — they opened him, 
they took 

His liver out — they hung it in a bag 

Suspended from the roof and hidden in 

A handkerchief. Then fasting, st the dawn 

Of day they barned him. The disciple sang 

These praises. Read and think about the 
Name. 

But Jastri well remembering his last 

Bequest, took down theliver, swallowed qaick 

Two parts, and went towards the desert, for 

She feared the people of the house. A lad 

OF holy men were in the wild, ‘mong whom 

She lived. She went among them till at last 

When fall six months bad passed, she found 
herself 

With Bala face to face. ‘Thy daughter I, 

My father thon,’ she said. The priest replied, 

‘My daughter, bear. It is not right that thou 

Shouldst sit with mea Chohrapriest, and thoa 

A Brihman’sa daughter, Go seek thou, my 
ehald, 

Another” But she ssid, * That caste, 0 priest, 

Is good that God loves, I have seen them all, 

Hindu and Muslim priests that lead to heaven 

And go to hell themselves — yes there there 
are 

Both pdéndds and mulednds; 1 have found 

And will not leave thee,’ ‘Jastri,’ said the 
priest, 

‘My gentle queen, what God decrees, be sure, 

Is living water ; eat what He provides. 

Here live, and tend our herds within this 
wild,’ 

A child sho was. She tended his black kine 

At even she led them to the water. Then 

At night she heard the words of Bali with 
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Déré bahadé rdt nda kari adm bakit, 
Jastri sddhni lik hai, Pir Balé edri, 


Duniyd whndnydd nahin, main vihdi Ada bi 


kovdri, 

Ydd nahia ulnda péred, na jin piydri, 
Jastri hé gayi sddhni, ii Bhagwin né tari. 
Tk din kailida chdrdi, pti rdh dé ndl, 
Bhanné jandé lék né, koi béshumér, 

Na kj sath ik dd na kit dujjd nal, 

Khaléti Jastri vékhdi, aj Li hawdl ? 
Phar Jastri aggé pir dé, @ arj gujitri, 
Bhanni jandi, bap jt, aj duniyd dri, 

Rds nahia bt cekhdd, pad jdn wjidri, 

dAggéa nalts main puchhed, sharmda di mari, 
Phir Jastri nin pir daadd, sabh EMA bayda, 
Bhalké méld kumb dd vaddd ashnda, 

Vick jiddé phir nahatéda pdp sarirdh jda, 
Bag mild Lumb dd, lig bhannd jda. 


Jastri dhndi ptr niin chalé chaliyé asin, 
Ajihd nahddn sawh dd chald nahdeigé asia 
Ridji héké tar bap ji, Goda rdt ajjb hi 
Sunké gallda Jastri, Ad taiydr khaldti, 
Aum nahdund Jastriyé, phir ék palkdrd, 
Us vélé kit nahd lard, 6h dharm dévdrd, 
Uitte bahind thakurda phir ik palkdrd 

Us célé kéi nahd lnod, phir Larmda will. 
Jé véld ydd hai mdr paindd sifri. 

Chdlé aiftda jértda, kar'agl wihdrd. 

Jastri dhnd' pir nda, kar manda richdr, 
Thitards dé buhn di nahii mainil er, 
Ajechd nahdén sach dé, chal maintn tr. 
Cheld siftda jérida, parh ndm ohitdr, 


Savd pahr din charhiyd, Thakardi dé babi di 
vdirt, 


Maia péai bhar Lédpdigd £k gaded khari 

Ti gharé ht bahké wihd léti, pat pap utdria 
Jd ti vigh ujde dé, péi kailidé chdrin, 
Ik Badhman bat umar si, déhi kushth eatdid, 
Likéi ubndh dthiyd, Bdlunand hé siydnd, 
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Great reverence. She sat within his hot 

And heard strange stories cf the Name. A 
saint 

Is Jastri. Bali blessed her. She the world 

Forgot, nor cared to be a wedded wife, 

Nor cared for life itself — a non she was. 

God blessed her. Caring for her cows one day 

Bhe saw great crowds of people run, aud 
wondering 

She asked the priest, ‘O father, all the world 

Is hasting to the jungle, shunning quite 

The road. No questions dared I ask,’ 
priest 

Explained, ‘We have to-morrow morn the 
great 

Kumb-méla, when they bathe in Ganges 
stream. 

At season opportune a bath one takes 

In Ganges water waslies all one’s sins 

Away. This is Kumb-méli. People ron 

To it.’ Said Jastri, * Let us also go 

And bathe, or else send me, my father, I 

Will straight return to-night.’ He gave ber 
leave, 

And Jastri in the twinkling of an eye 

Will bathe before the world. All such as 
bathe 

At soch an hour are meet for heaven, Tho 


The 


War a moment at the river’s mouth 

And happy he who bathes at such a time, 

If you such fortune have, go all the way. 

With wisdom has the true disciple made 

These songs. Said Jastr! to the priest, ‘Thou 
knowest 

The time when gods sit; if indeed to bathe 

Engures such blessing, help me to obtain 

It,’ The disciple made these songs to sing 

And praise the Name. The priest said, ‘When 


one 

That sees the sun has passed the gods sit. Stay 

lt is enough to wash your sins away. 

Then herd your cows again’ A Brihman 
was, 

Who once became a leper, People said, 

‘O Brahman, wisdom learn, to-morrow is 

The bathing day.’ So he prepared his flour, 

And grain, and when they asked him whither he 

Was going, ‘'To the Ganges,’ said he, ‘1 
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Bhatké méld Inond dd, ti Gthé jdnd, 
Pallé kharch pa lyd dud té dda, 
Puchhan ubnii lag jad, dhndd main Gangd 
jd, 
CAEL siftda jixidi, mangé fact rabbind, 
Ddhman rdiéa ghuskl pat g ye ujdri, 
OAdé kh matthé dé bhul geyd, kiti maatak 
ari, 
ye Jastrt cich ujdr dé, péi kailida chdré. 
Puchchiyd Jaatri, Bdhmrnd, teri déht hai 
bhai, 
Jarm diiia at mdpida, dukA Robh cha dé, 
Nand pani pardlsbhat, taiaiin dh mildyd, 
Nikkf vaddé bthrd nf, phir eabihi mAkda, 
Bhdhbida stodntda jinkda bilak j0é, 
Maia chaliyd nohdin kum) df, Rabb Ligh 
gaurd. 
Kumb nakdond Bhmand, phir hai nahia ofl’, 
Toinda (thé jdndéda hd jdé ku céld, 
Pichchda naa mu jd khda, ghar ja casted, 
Barth barat 46 a, phir thé vil. 
Bdhmon mari andth sda, dukh Rabb chd ldyd, 
Ditaa pant pardlebhat, tandn dh mildyd, 
Bakmai Nath chehd jordd, phir 
Hath jirké hard hégayd, str gadamda t 
ldyd, 
Mihr 4 d gayi man Jastri, dil teraia dyd, 
Déré adddé chal khda, jihar pir ¢ dy, 
J dndé Bdhanan rahe niin Jostei pd liyd bdadhé, 
Jéwi Hir patten ton mirké, ghar Ranjhé dadé. 
Jéut sasat pation malliyd, gher Punnd didi. 
Jéun Séhnt dubif mir wich, wis "aahg satdadd, 
Jéun Rédé mardn khadhida khors kurldndé 
Jéun magar Balch dé bhannd st jondd, 
Jasirt dhadi pir nd, Teinds: kerm rabbdnd, 
Th Bahan het andith, dthi kushgh saldnd., 
Maréd higd kigh dé, dhadd main Gangd jaénd 
That Aayd sudh hd j44, th jag hai shahdad. 
Pir dé dil tar’ dgay4, man sii dgayd mth, 
Jkes gadcd pant dd, sdnnin trdéhdyda miitt dhe rs 
Gangd jal ti satkd, hath pindd pher, 
Pir Bald baurdd nahin lindd dtr. 
Pir j6 dhhé daatriyf,  chanphérd vakh 
chau phéré, 
Gangd jat 4 sat déia, th hath pinds phéré, 
Duth thdd phir katiyé, ghar jaf savéré, 
Badhman dé hagg Jastri jéwi pdadé mélé, 
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biast go.’ The true disciple has composed 
These songs — he secks God's grace. The 


Him — fortane him befriended. Jastri fed 
Her cows in the jungle, ‘Why, she asked, 
‘look you 
So awollen 7° 
birth, 

But God has smitten me, My bread, and fate’s 

Gift, water, brought me here to you. Ihave 

Both elder brothers and some younger too. 

Bat Ian onteast am. My sisters have 

Fair children. Now I go to bathe on thia 

Great Kumb day, that my leprosy my God 

May cure. ‘O Brahman, now there ia no 
time 

To bathe in Eumb. Go home, and twelvo 
short years 

Will bring the bleased time again.” ‘A poor 

And hapless Brahman 1! God sent this ill, 

A water and my fate have brought 

Me here” The Brahman stood with folded 
banris 

Before her ; placed his head upon ber feet. 

Bhe pitied bim. ‘Come to the hut,’ she 
cried. 

‘The priest may now have come from Ganges 
stream.’ 

She captured him as Hir did Ranja when 

Sho made kim leave the bont-bridge on the 
stream ; . 

As Sassi sat on the bridge and brought 
agnin 

Her Puno ; just as Sohni for her love 

Was drowned, being sick of love; aa Rode 
cried, 7 

Being beaten. He mn after the Baloch. 

And Jastri said, ‘ O priest, God-blessed art 
thon, 

This Brihman, loprous, goes to wash himeelf 

In Ganges stream. If he is cured indeed 

A Shahi sacrifice we see.’ Tho priest 

Was moved—a basinfal of water was 

A stream for thirsty souls, ‘The Ganges 
stream 

Pour on thy body; rab thyself.’ The priest 

Great Bila helps, and lingers not. He said 

*O dastri, find a pond and straightway throw 

The Gauges water in, aud‘in it let © 


He enid, ‘My parents gave me 
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pobiiy 
th hi is isin tadén a4, phir jup kahdini, 
Htisg mihdria chukida, phir ddné pant. 
Chéld dbhé Jastri, Bdhman 1é jaii. 
Chappri vékhi Jastri, bhanai (é gahrt, 
Gang jal us satfiyd, tubhhé Bdiman miri, 
Odd kaydis ewidh hégayt, jéun lal angiy drt. 
Dujji fubht marke, phir dalil gusdrt, 
Méré ltkh mathé té khul gaé, phir mastak 
edri, 
Th mérd Biaqwiin hat, b6i kishan eutdri, 
Muth ulti hath phérké, Bihman fubhi triyt 
miri, 
Jasiri mang iain di dil ewh dalil guadri, 
Us tohhalleda pit aattiyd, di of tr, 
Bdhinan puchohé Jastriyé, Vidhi hat, kéodiri? 
Béhman dkhé Jastriyé ndl méré jdia 
Pairin karidi pdké hamél handéin, 
Nath, dandida, dest, sir chausk ch pilth, 
Nal mérd fur pot, Béhmani aaddia 
Jangal wich bot thké, aithd ki dandén ? 


Trévar let lai pat dd bhdrt ch Ufin, 

Jastri dhé, Bthmand, th gat hei kit, 

Moin charnin lagi hda pir di, méri pai gayi 
piri. 

Na frévar lind pat dd, maia win changi ha: 
bhidri. 

Na déli charhnd shagan dé, na khdni chari. 

Ti jdkor kit Bdimant, main Aunni Ada 
chithri. 

Chélé vistas j6ida, karké manjért, 

Bdhman aygé pir dé, kei areti. 

Tygei jangal andar hi rahé,mahta fabbar kid. 

Ghar tuhddd@t Jastri, kithia paidd hot. 


Him bathe, and whole return,’ So Jastri, 
just 

As Hinda priests on Ganges’ banks are ased 

To do, poured water on his hands, From 
thence 

The custom rose in the world. "Twas then her 

And water took their rise, The chela saya, 

‘O Jastri, thee the Brihman will take clean 

Away.’ The pond that Jastri found was full 

OF mad and stagnant water, so he poured 

The Ganges water in, and forthwith dived. 

His body grew like burning coal, quite whole. 

A second time he dived and in his heart 

Conceived a thought ‘Fate's impress on my 
brow 

Has helped me — now my fortune's clear—the 
priest 

Is like a 0d to me—he is for me 

Krishn incarnate.’ Once again he rubbed 


. His face in hia hands, and dived a third time. 


Now 

He .irm resolved to ask fair Jastri. Then 

He splashed andswam, and said, ‘O Jastrl, say 

Are you 4 Virgin or a wedded wife ? 

Come, Jastrl, come with me — I'll give you 
pifta, 

Feet ornaments and necklace you shall have, 

A nose ving, ear-rings, thumb ring, golden 
crown, 

All these, and you will be a Brahman’s wife. 

What have you here in this wild jungle? Pat 

Yoo off your plaid, and you shal! have a gown 

Of silk.” Bot Jastr! said, ‘O Bribman 

Can never be, for I have humbly sat 

At this priest's feet, and he has blessed me. I 

Care noughi for silken clothes. I love my 
plaid. 

I care not for s palanguin, how good 

So e'er the omens be. Rich food is not 

My chowe. Go wed a Brihman girl, I am 

A Obibri.” With great pains these songs 
were made, | 

The Brihtman humbly made request before 

The priest. ‘Tho jungle i# your home; you 
have 
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Chélé wiftda jértdn kardd ars. 

Mati phir jaddi Bahmda Mi, na Dim ma 
Nii, | 

Téré bahd té duké, main eévd hai lai, 

Jastri maindin cha dé, gast mandi schi, 

Jé phir Jasiri na dé én, morda katdri kAdi. 

Pir jé akhé, Jastriyé, cékh Badhinan binavd, 

Hua jhélda dukh adit, bun mangdd cidh, 

Nal thd? phir tur pad, sir khin na charhd, 

Vas méré phir kuchh nahii, magar andéa ila 

Juatrt aggé pir dé, ld baitht chdrd, 


Kyi rth bhul@ind hagg dd, ki barad bard, 

Magar méré pai géin, Bdhmand gawérd, 

Ronnda phirnd bhdldd, ajé hun afin duk 
hiydrd. 

Balé pir Jaatré niin, ik gal wurdt, 

Sitd st sat ranti, ghar Rém ridhi al, 

Harichand ldeda ld ét@a, pari arshia ton Mi. 

Li bhagat kabir dé ghar ridhi di, 

Kubjan dé ghar kaha higil, Boshdltr vidhi. 

Jie Baba Nandk jammiyé, dhan hai oh mdi, 

Kithén radhé pirmathi, gal bandi nahin, 

Chélé siftda jéridn, parh ndm eundi. 

Chup kar gayi Jastrt, dyd sharmda da véld, 

Bahman dé nl jd bAda, din déda changérd. 

Jad nou nézé pant roggiya si, armdnt ghérd 

Tért kuttiyd aukki rihi ai, pini nahin ghaf tiyd 
phérd. 

Tid bi eukhi réhd e@hia, karm itd changird. 

Déivéda kélia mang 1é4, chand, euraj, samin 
hai térd., 

Ok didn dé phda, mang Fada changérd, 

Chéld siftiin jaytda, kar ‘ag! vadhérd, 

Balé pir wa vélé siklaump kardt, 


Chand grakn kf dda diitd phir Joatri (dia. 





Wo wife how ould tek Saat Bis joe 

A daughter?" This the true diseiple makes 

These songs with lowly heart. ‘A Brahman I, 

No bard or barber, I sit at your doors 

A suppliant — give her to me, a boon, 

Or else I will with knife relentless take 

My life.’ The priest said, ‘Jastri, look at 

Weak Brihman—bot a moment gone he was 

A sorry leper, now he wants to wed, 

Go with him —let him not for your eake do 

Himeelf an injury, And blame me not, 

For you yourself did bring him.’ Jastri then 

Began to make excuse in presence of 

The priest. ‘Why send me hence away 
ont of 

God's way? Why should I take this step? Ob 
why, 

© Brahman, have you followed me? But now 

A leper, you come women to pursue,’ 

The priest to Jastri‘said, * A virgin pure 

Was Sita. Harichand did marry her 

To Ram, the fairies in attendance. Once 

Too Loi fair became the wife of samt 

Kabir. Kubjan gave birth to Kahn, the wife 

Of Bashdev was she. Blessed was the one 

Was peopled.’ The disciple made these 

Then sing and glorify the Name. So still 

Was Jastri, bashful grown. ‘Go,’ said the 
price, 

‘This Brahman wed. I'll give you dowry 

She said, ‘When once a flood full nine spears 
deep 

O'erapread the earth, the sky was dark with 
clouda, 

Then thy house only stood as dry as dust 

When al) the world was flooded, Thon did’st 


get 

sun 
Are witnesses, That blessing give to me. 
The privilege of begging, which is good,’ 
The true disciple has compiled these songs 
With wiedom. Bila gave to Jastri nght 
To alms and gifts at every eclipse 
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Chand grahn ming LAdigs, réz giydmat tati 

Sdddé ddn ditté, Dinsd, aj dida aiydinidi 
‘dia, 

Jhéjhd. maslf karké, ist Mussalmin nda 

Diiaé dkhé pir niiti, Musealman hé jaia, 

Musalli karén palk vich, shartd@i Larvéii, 

Aglma parhé Muhammad dd, mvimin hd sdia, 

Mazhab ' Adam dé saddiyé, bihishti jaa, 

Pir jé dkhé, Dinéé, wun edddi bat, 

Nea kadi risa rakhiyd, na parhi namd:, 

Na*Adem dé mashab dé vich hati, na balms 
dé pith, 

Pichoh#a dasefis khélkd, sdirt qurdyAt, 

Bdvé Adam Ud si, vich bihishtdi wits, 

Us dina khddhd hanak da, pit bhareds, 

Orak maild ind, th bhairt bash, 

Hukm kiid Rabb thd min, ua ld of Shah, 

Us t shard challdi paikambarda, mailé té kita 
pak, 

Das, hadia (6 rtd sign wich libjehida rit 7 





Kihrt ché dittht adht, ik Rabb di pitt ? 

Ue dd kalma parhdagé, barkd iklf's. 

Chéld siftia jértda hé be varrds. 

Jé td shard chaldi paikambarda, dh chiz nahin 

Mussalmfn LAddnt phir nl rardit, 

Paikambar jihyi kar gad, phir bull Aidit, 

dAasdi furnd wadé, phir ndl hiddit. 

Pir ji akhéd, Dénéd, paikamSarda dt sabh 
jhath kahdat, 

Bhéd nahta sf maild chaddiyd, tdi nokta sf 

Shartdu Ind, dé istei] didi, fhndé Rabb di 
farmdnt, 

Chaudah tabak kahndé ij, now guth rabbini, 

Phir Kikar déhiré mar gayé, phir bdj6i pat, 

Chélé viftda jérida parks amrit bdnt, 

Na résa na cohtmi, na hajj td guediri, 





Baja téré vichta howégl, nlm Vidod dhardii 
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Of the moon, and said, ‘My child, from thee 
will spring 

A people called Védvia, who till the day 

Of Resurrection will take alms, the moon 

Eclipsed. O Dini, know that Vadvis take 

Due gifts, this blessing being the canse. 

_ Repeat 

False teaching te some Mussalmin.’ ‘ Be- 
come,’ 

Retorted Din’, ‘ Muasalmin yourself, 

Mnsalli I can maks you in a trice. 

The way | know — repeat the kalima 

Of our Muhammad ; be among the true 

The faithfal. This is Adam's faith, that will 

Bring you to heaven. The priest replied, 
* Fasts we 

Have never kept, nor offered Muslim prayer, 

We know not Adam, nor the kalima 

Shall I to you your history tell? Know then 

Your father Adam lived in Paradise, 

Where once of greed he ate a grain of wheat. 

That in him caused corruption, which the 
sheep 

At God's command did eat. All refose is, 

Therefore, forbidden. But the sheep you 
tay 

And it is all unclean, When did you spend 

A night in Paradise? What caste was there? 

Hie kalima I'll epeak with all my heart 

Whe came from thenee.’ The true disciple 
made 
replied, 

*The ‘aw allows ns : we will eat ench things 

As history approves. The prophets gave 

A perfect law— we follow them,’ Then 
said 

The priest, ‘O Dani, false are all the tales 

That are of prophets told: the sheep did not 

Abstain from food forbidden. For your wives 

You gamble, saying, God bade you, Fonrteen 


parts . 

Yon say the world containa, with nine great 
poles 

And all Muhammad's. Why then sadly died 

His danghter’s children without water 1’ 
Soa 
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Na’Adam dé mashab di lér hai na kamlé The true disciple made in language sweet 


di edrt, 
Ti bi EAbIké das bd, apni gur parnilli, 
Chélé siftdn jéyida Rudd paij sawdri, 
Pir 6 dkhéd, Dénid, run aiddiin bMtda, 
Bard 'Adam this hotda nt, phir sabbAd 2dtda 
Magréa ultpati Adt hai Brahmé this jéun 
shilbhda, 


Mati jug chhattt réhd ada vich jal bhimS dé 
 rlltdis, 

Oiké kalma parkiyd ws & dd, dujjd kéhrd 

Chélé sift jérida, khél sachehida baida, 

Chaudhri Rim Chand tad dkhiyd, sui Danéd 

gai, 

Culldi kar lS muth dl, na hartt dardzt. 

Pichché Dillt d@ takht hat, chugatt! Gast, 

(hoa ttkar jdagd, charh ghérida idst, 

Déind dihé, ChiudArt, phir ta ki jaidia, 

Ath tikkida khdké, pal rahéis parchhdesa, 

Sanghnt lasst piké, hal ti pbyd wilhéa, 

Is paikambar di shard nd, ami jdnnéda 

Dévt Dds Khatri bi maya dhért, 

Us parvarish kitt pir di, kit Mehumdri, 

Paisd hdd vartdé, Khatrt hath pasdrt, 

Parhé dé vich khaliké ua ars guedri, 

Suit td, Dénd odziyd, mat tért mari 

Assy U8 ihdt obkh Ui, auliydi sfrt 

Assi j6 Hindd Ick hd, patthar naa stoi, 

Rést dindé hda khdn nGn, 166 patthré, jévda, 

Tikd mathé ldké straj nan sévda, 


‘These songs, and sings thom. ‘Fasts- we 
keep not, nor 

Do we keep Hindn days, nor go pilgrims 

To Mecca, nor keep festival like you, 

Nor Adam's faith we follow, nor repeat 

The kalima. Speak of peaelats KBP. 

The trne disciple has composed these 

God victory gives. The priest said, * Dind, 
hear 





My true defence. From Adam sprang the 
castes, 

Of Brahmi. None else has there been. For 
Bix 

And thirty ages floated I in dee; 

Dark water, where I the creed did say 

Of him who is the Only One, Whom then 

Can I call equal to him?" None, These 

The true disciple made, and vindicates 

The truth, Then outspake Chandri Ram 
Chand, ‘ Hear, 

Thou, Dini, teacher of the law, speak as 

Thon pleasest. Use no force: in Delhi 
rules 

A brave Chugatta. I will swiftly ride 

To him.’ Said Dani, *What knowest thou, 
my friend, 

To eat eight loaves, and sleep in the shade, or 
drink 

Curd water, or go plough the fields. The law 

We doctors only know.’ A Khoirl was 

Rich Dévi Das, who showed much kindness 
to 

The priest. So rich he was that other men 

Did borrow from him. This man standing 
up 

Amitst the crowd said, ‘ Dind, doctor of 

The law, you have become a fool. We saw 

The priest's strange powers, although I am 
Hindo 

And worship stones, and offer bread and 
oy 

To idols, ‘ Eat ;’ the sun we worship, see 

The marks upon our brows, We doff our 
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Lipé dualléa ldiké nahdvba té dhbvda, 

Dévt Dés Gkhiyd, Hind’ méré nda, 
ndhdn, 

Dind thariyd pani dé, vich batt? ih pai, 

Dird dé chhadd balké, gal sachohi th tatty, 

Did jékar na biliyd chard jhithi hai téia, 

Déné tkatthé kar léyé sdré mulvdnd., 

Vaddd d@p gdsidn, dd tafsirda yané. 

‘dlim fdcil moulei ravaiyetdi walt, 

Sabbhé jake bok gayé, phir dint dé duwéllé, 

Oh dé Adth dharn Qurdn bi, kitthin vérn, 

‘Inad tuainnd wulléhu,’ parin, auth thin 
parkké pukdran. 

Fosl Sidi mangdé, park sahifin méran, 

Died pani dd baldd achin, hail konada nil 
milran, 

Jhithé gist hé gay, phir hath na héran, 

Bhdwin phathé hi jan, pad raulé & mdran, 

Dané oisi dhkhbiyi, Died Pir Shah dilé 

Khalétt hat khalgat hai, phir sabh dudllé, 


Phir sir 6 pa déangé, 14 jaé duallé, 

Bal wart ptr né Nédm Dhért eadaé, 

Dédd Bhaggt gidnt, agg hath né baddhé, 
Chip rabidnd stkkt, Pir Bald aggé, 

Ném jappé thin Dhddhié, phir civd jagé. 
Baié nari pir né phir ndrd edhyd, 

Diwd bhariyd pdt dd Pir Shah jagdyd@ 
Ohdtdi Aliah lajjds rakhids dp madad at yd, 
Lal thda da pétrd Pir Dhagdad jdyd. 

Déné gist dkhiyd, T4 siré pird, 

Vich maaité chal bahd hii kawi taindn dhndd 


Chiéhra, 
Ti divd pdt da baliyd kam Kid pérd, 
Asin tin térd chélé hin, td pir hai pird, 
Sunké pir masit di dargihé j4é, 
Ja kharé dargih vich, jd ars auidt, 
Oh dé biid parda pibt, mért mans 00 bentl, 
Twidhé pardé kajné mer Ad sahdi 
Allah dkhé, Baléd, té pir hat bAdId. 


And washing don them. Hindu I, I speak 
The truth and fear not. Here a lamp filled full 
Of water stands —a wick I place in it. 

O doctor, light it by miracle. 

We then shall know you true: unless you can 
Your boasted law is proved a lie.’ He called 
The teachers all, did Dani, and be sat 

With all the learned men around the lamp. 
The book Qorin they placed beneath it, then 
They ranged their books about it, while they 


© Tnad ‘ucinnd bulléhdi,’ and breathed 

Upon the lamp. They asked God's grace, they 
threw 

Their versea at the lamp, but all in vain ; 

Jt would not barn, and they were ashamed 
indeed, 

But still they kept their spite, and made a 
poise 

In anger. Dana agid,‘ Let the Pir Shih light 

The lamp. The whole assemblage will bow 
down 

Ther heads before him, and a robe we'll 


Rive 
Of honour, which he'll wear and go.’ The 
priest 
Great Bali, priest of light, sent for those that 
Revere the Name, and Didi, Phaggi, who 
Proclaim the truth, stood up with folded hands. 
They warmed their wooden dram and sat 
Great Bali, priest, ‘O sing,’ cried Bala, ‘ sing: 
Sing hymna in praise of that great Name, The 
lam 


Shall lighted be.’ So Bali, priest of light, | 

Did shout, and lo, the lamp with water filled 

Barst into flame, and Bali’s fame was saved, 

By God who helped him. This was grandson to 

Lal Khan, the son of Pir Dhagina. ‘Thou, 

Cried Dini Qaat, ‘art a doughty weight. 

Sit in the mosque, “Thou art no Chubra, thon ! 

A wonder thou hast done — disciples we 

Are henceforth. Thou art s saint.’ When the 
priest | 

But heard the name of mosque bo went into 

God's presence, where he standing mado 


request, 
Thin Qiat hare han made ® meng tha 


A Tab of silver, and curtain be 
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Bhangdré li Ué gaié dé 6 uddan khatdlé, 
Seil karii masif dé na rakhin rauld, 
Rais kisi nahin vikhiyd, mised bi 16ld, 
Bala Gkhf Rabb niin, dé pak pakin, 

Nal méré tur pad, phir hGké sack nim. 
Jadin masit rarengd léin aggda vekh, 
Main simid hé khaléodagd fagirda dé 6hékh, 
Rabb édandyé, Baléa, tré uchehd Lkh, 

Térd sini nahin koi, hd i hain anek, 

Bila pir partké masit val paéa, 

Agyé khaléta Rabb si, Shde simié jata, 

Mathd :8hé Rabb adn SAdh ets wawdi, 

Chélé siftéa j6rida park nm sundta. 

Bala pir masit vich, bah arsia kardd, 

Nalé pir kahdindé wilé Rabb thin dardé 

Panj wag! namds guidrddé bah andar parhdé, 
Mang dud Rabb thin ptr patr bahar of dhardé. 
Pir masttin nikliyd, hé aggé ndléa changd 


KandAdn diggtdh yirraké, khén hi gdyd nanga, 


Shakr sdrd sf vtkhdd, ld dil dt sang. 


La'nat dindé Diné 9é:f mdi, kom itd nabla ou 
chang. 

Pir masité’ mikalks, phir bdhar dyd, 
Diiné giist dil vich, hir slugal jaydyd, 
Pir rift ja8 kiki pir 3 pd manguniyd, 
hada jén na dédnd, pir kadht nahii dyi, 
Harijar sab shahr di Déné mangwié, 
Ghéé di khand dé chi dhér lagég, 
Kussan dumbé baked Shih jad ghar df, 

| Andrassd kachaurtia kardh bards, 
Ghéé moidé miké, pakwdn kaddé, 
Héséattl tf mushkandn, chdwal mangodé, 
Tarké laggan puldé niin bhushbés jas, 





And help me, save me from dishononr.’ 
The 

Disciple has composed these songs, by help 

Of Durga, goddess eloquent. God said, 

‘O Bala, thou art simple, take for me 

Strange vehicles unseen, and fying beds, 


And move about the mosque unharmed. Let 
not 


God, nor does any know what weight or 
gize 

He is.’ So Bali said to God, ‘Give bread, 
Even holy bread to me, and with me be 

A true Name.’ ‘ When I enter look on mo: 
Tin the garb of boly man will stand 

Before thee. God made for thee, Bala, fate, 
Good fortune, Second hast thou none, al. 
though | 
Pirs there are a many.’ Bali Ptr returned 
And straight advanced towards the mosque. 

Frio eae Sa wash to Him wack bode 

Thasb hyusne, hd rads the ah cee en 
Nama, 

Within the mosque our Bala eat and prayed 

To God. A priest was he and reverent, 

Five times he prayed, and then appeared un- 


hurt 
Without the door, when crash the masyad 
walla 


Fell flat ; the well lay there exposed to view 
Of all the world. The whole town saw and 
stared. 

Hast meanly done.’ But Bala stood before 
Them in the open. Dani planned again. 

- oe priest,’ he said, and sent for 
A robe of honour, “We'll not let him go. 
We'll ssy he never came.’ And so he called 
The cooks most skilful of the town and loads 
Of ghi and flour prepared, and said, ‘I will 
Kill rams and goats when Bali comes to be 
My guest,’ So cakes and rice and all things 


He had—the flavour spread afar, These 
songs 
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Déné gist dil vich dalil daurdi, 

Pir ainé fur na jath, phir bds armada, 
GAar dt kuttt billf 64 zabh kardé, 

Kimiyd hab bandyt, phir simpt ndi, 
Lindh ghts vich bhunnd, paiit mul na patti 
Rinnhin (hab baidkt, muahsa parda na hatdta 
Th kAdat Bal ptr nd, sdand dujjt pain. 
Chélé siftda yérida parh ném sundia. 
Kutt bili eunké pir dargdhé j66 

Ja kAard dargh wich, ja ars eundi, 

Kuttt billi v€kh lat charh riddhi héé, 

Kutt jlli wthfg?, Aukam méré dé nal, 
Paidlén kuti uthégi, phir bli nal, 

Kahl karké chuk Uta thal wtt6i: rumdl, 
Bédlé pir Rabb nia, tk gal sundi, 

Tk sandné wirf wa ydrvia chdht 

Vanda Rabb murddda dittida, us 8614 jai. 
Ghdd putt jawdn hd péyd, buddhi kdj rachidi, 
Mil mandal us saddiyd, dhitkt bajwdi. 
Janj vidiyd kb pei, nill turiyd ni, 

Aogé rith vich jandédn ik naili at ai, 

Janj par langh gayt, mdllah 1é millaki. 
Janj pahutt jabs, wnhan ddré bahdi, 

Té pared dhéld eartiyd, rah changi ai, 
Dilt vidigd hi poi, nal tur péi dt. 


Aggt rah vich jandéda, hb madi ii, 

Saat janj déli dub gayi, phir bihar na di, 

Bérth warhé rindi rahi phir Rabb ds 
pahunchii. 

Jin Bélé pir nil saddd karié, angi farsh 
bichd@iad. 

Nayritn jake Shah mia kihd, ros khd nurbina 

Aggé Shah dé sflod tita, sikr karé mubhdna, 

Hukam Wid Shadh Réshan tin, Samayheé 
kis kAdad ? 

Amar Iléhi véhi dyd, méyd tuddh jdwedina 

Iiing audi dhard kamiyd, Rabb nd woul na 
bhiind. 

Jad khdit wttih parda lahiyd, hiyd Lhél rab- 
bina. 

Kutfl Willi sinda 14 gayl, thummi gadam 
shahdna. 

Manjé wits gaya baithd uddé ud asminda, 

Héthan Dana karé suldmdis dur héyd habrdna. 


Without good trial go.’ He killed ond hashed 

His cat and dog, and gave them to be cooked 

By the village barber, ssying, ‘Fry it well, 

And pat no water in. The lid do not 

Lift off, and Bali will partake.’ Tho trno 

Disciple made these songs, Proclaim them 
for 

The Name. Tho priest in due course beard 
about 

The dog and eat, and going into God's 

Most holy presence said, ‘I saw the dog 

And eat which they have cooked. Priests. 
prophets, saints, 

Have never eaten food like this.’ God said, 

‘ Whenever thon shalt pot thy hand within 

The dish, say ‘In God's Name,’ and catand dog 

Will rise at my command, the dog and then 

The cat. But quick the dish uncover.’ So 

He told to God a story. ‘Once there was 

A woman, who to God gave one-eleventh 

Of all her income. Gifted he her with 

A son, who in due time was marricd. Then 

The drums were beat, and the party with 

Tho barber took their way. -A stream they 
crossed. 

The boatmen got their fee, the journey full 

Was made, and all and sandry dues being paid 

Homewards they came, the barber's wife 
herself 

Being with them, but midway acrosa the stream 

The bride with palanguin, and all the rest 

Were drowned and lost. The mother wept for 
twelve 

Long years, and God restored them." hind 
enlled 

For Bala, spread a carpet for him, sent 

His servanta with a message, ‘Come, my lord." 

A parrot white did shout loud praise to God, 

Dut BAla Shih said to Shih Roshan, * Dost 

Thou know what sort of food this is?’ then 
camo 

A heavenly message, ‘Thou shalt raise the 
dead, 

For Dan’ has deceived thee. God doth like 

Him not.’ The dog and cat were presently 

About the fect of Bali, licking them, 

And Bala on his cot rose to mid heaven. 
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Dharti upar manyd dyd, néin néta hard saldmda 

Dadnad siird pird kahndd, ditthé, set nosrdnd, 

Sat sire miin aggé ditthé, karké qayé saldmdn 

Gurd Ninat mia phar andar ditid, chakki 
faker shamhdna. 

Shdi Deauld chhap langhdd main thin, munda 
major dhaydid, 

Taint stirma Rabd bandyd, dakhehd mért janda 





Rdzi hé Shith naszriia léiiin, dyd, rich makdad 

Sémida Shih di shukar bajdyd, sharm rakhi 
Rahmiina, 

Vick nishini jhandd layd, ndlé gir sandnd, 

Kondé edi pakaru pird, mushdil barn asdna. 

Aid athdré Balé bité, dijthd junel jabdaa, 

Afuin auganhdrd adm japandd, bhair Jandbin 
paind, 

Oh ih ik exch Ném dhani. 


Then Dani bowed, bis pride was broken; and 

‘ Asdrd’ eaid he, giving gifts. Hoe said, 

‘I many holy men have seen, whome —__ 

My corn ; Shih Danla fled; the boys I made 

Eject him ; thee alone has God made great. 

Oh spare my life.’ The Shih accepted all 

His gifts, and homewards went ; his followers 

Great God, who saved him from dishonor, 

He hia fair flag, and made his grave where all 

The people go to pray for help in pain. 

Such wonders Bali did —the whole world 
SAW 

A sinner I repeat the Name. From heaven 

Give gifts, There is one Name, Eternal, 


True. 








ARCIL“ZOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET, 


BY THE REY, A. H. FRASCKE. 


-Supplementary Nota, 


Ix the Plates attached I exhibit three photographs by Dr. E. Neve of Brinagar, Kashmir, 
which are of special interest, as the objects represented have never beforu been depicted 
for tho information of scholars, Two are from Alchi Monastery near Saspola ( anée, 
Vol. XXXV. p. 825 ) aud the third from Ebalatee. 


Alchi Monastery, 
Plate I. shows a portion of the gallery with its trefoiled arch and wood-carvings, Plate LL, 


fig. I, shows a portion of the interior. The fresco of the monk behind the atatac of Buddha ig 
suid to be a portrait of Loteava Rinchon bZangpo, | 


Plate IL, fig. 2, represents the most ancient inscription on stone (whitened before 
photographing for clearness) in Ladakh according to Dr. J. P. Vogel. It is situated a fow 


yards below the Dogra Fort at Khalatse. The characters are Indian Brah 


period. Dr. Vogel reads them to rep 





mi of the Maurya 


sont the word Bharad{vjayasa, (Sco Annual 


Progress Report, Archwological Survey, pp, 31-32.) 
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Fig 2. Ancient Inscription at Khalatse. Ladakh. 
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ON THE NAVASAHASANKACHARITA OF PADMAGUPTA OR PARIMALA, 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR G, BUHLER, OLE, LLD., AND DB. TH, ZACHARIAR, 
( Translated from the German by May 5. Burgess.) 
I. — Tho Manusoript.! 


PT HE following short account of a hitherto unknown Mahikivya is based on one manuscript only, 
, Thie manuscript belongs to the little-known collection of James Tod, preserved in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, and is numbered 113, It consists of 185 ( written, 
‘and a namber of blank ) palm-leaves, with two to four lines on the page, in old Nagari writing, The 
two first, with the two Inst Jeaves, have been comp)cied hy a later land, apparently because the MS, had 
been injured at the beginning and eid. The date of the MS., if it ever wae given, bas not been 
copied by the writer of the 185 pages, It may be presumed, however, that the MS. is of great age, 
from the fect that the numbering of the single leaves is carried ont on the right side by means 
of the usual figures, and on the lift by letters: compare Kiclhorn, Report on the Search yor Samsekrit 
M&S. (Bombay, 1881), p, viii. f. Besides, manuscripts, such as the one under consideration, have 
been so often described, — e. g., by Hielhorn in the report just quoted — that further description. 
would be soperiinons, : 


The manuscript is, on the whole, very well preserved. Only on a few pages is the writing 
blurred and indistinct, Leaf 82 is broken and part lost, Corrections on the margins of the leaves, 
as also completions of verses or parts of Verses, are often carried out in Sirada writing. 


If the mannecript shows errors and defects — the text is not as a whole quite ao correct as one 
could wish, — it is at Jeast complete, and in this respect, in the meantime, unique. It is, indeed, 
still possible, that in India complete manuscripts of the Noresdhos@ikachariia may be found, Still, 
with each year that becomes less probable, Manuscripts which have become known up till now are 
incomplete. ‘This is also trae of the two manuscripts, which, according to Burnell (A Classified 
Index to fhe" Sanskrit MSS. in the palace at Tanjore, p. 163 a), aré found in Tanjor. While the 
work of Padmagopta ( Parimala) consists of 15 eargas, these manuseripts only contain 17 sargas. 
Besides, as one of them is not’fiked, and the olker ( written about 1650 ), imperfect and moch injured, 
it mpy be taken for granted that the manuscript material st Tanjor would not be sofficient for an 
poalyais or even for an edition of the work ; — for the rest, the title of the Kavya is, according to 
Bornell, S#hosdakacharite, and the name of the author, Parimals Ralidies ('). 


Also the manuscript, which the publishers pf the Suld@shitdeali, Messrs. Peterson and_ 
Dorgiprasida, have brought out, was imperiect.2 The " fragment” inclades “ several sargas" and 
extends at least to the sixth sargn, a8 moy be gathered from the account of the scholars jast 
mentioned, The begiwning of the work, however, is asturedly not preserved jn this fragment, 
otherwise Petersot and Dargiprasida woold doubtless have drawn up a more exact chronology of 
Padamagupta thab that given in the words: “In his Naras@has@ikacharita Porimala or Padmagupte 
refers to Kilidiss, somewhere between whom and Ksbemendra he is therefore to be put. His Kivys 
ig in praise of a™king of Avanti” (SudhdsAitdvali, Introd. p. 53). Further, it is shown below 
that the date of Padmagupta may be fixed as precisely as possible in the literary history of India, 


i Phis papet appeared: in the Sitmmgibrrichie of the Wien. Imp. Akademie of Sciences for 1888, in the 
Phil.-hist, Class ( Bd. CXVI, Hit. i, 8. 583-000). ‘Tho first 20 pages of tho German are by Dr. Zeckariae, and 
the lagt 27 by Dr. Bihler, 

4 Conf, Subhdshitévali of Vallabhadera ( Rombsay, 1889), Introd.,p, 57. Here also in Peterson's small 
pamphlet, the Auchityilankéra of Kabemendra (Bombay, 1885), p- 26 f., found collected all that is knows 
concerning the poot Padmagupta and his works. 
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II.— The Author, his time, and his work. 


The name of the author is Padmagupta: so he is called in the colophon to the first sarga of 
the Navasdhasdikacharita in the manuscript bafore us, in the firat of the four tail yerses which are 
attached to the poem : — 

Etad vinitrakumudadyuti Padmaguptah 

ériSinthurdjanripates charitah babandha® || 
in the Dasaripa (ed. Hall, p. 96); and in the SuéAdshitdeali ander No. 168, another name — 
and as it appears the more usual name — of Padmagaupta, is Parimala. He is almost always 


called so in tho sarga sigoatures of the mauuseript before us; also, for example, in the 
Gaenaratnamahodadhi, p, 117. 


Palmagupta’s father was called MrigAikagupta, as given in the colophon to the first sarga, 
The period of Padmagupta easily fixed. Padmagupta composed the Mahikivys 
Navasthadikacharifa, which treats of the winning of the snake-king’s daughter Satiprabha 
(SaiiprabAdldéhah ), for the glorification of his pateon-king Sindhuraja alias Na | 
This is clearly and distinctly expreased in the conclaling verses of the poem — compare the 
Passage quoted. Who waa this king Sindbarijs, however? Where did ha rule? This point is 
explained for us in the first sarga, especially in these two verses — 
Sarasvatikalpalataikakandayh 
randdmake Vikpatirdjaderam | 
yarya prasddddeayamapyamutra 
Eavindrachirne pathi amichardmah \ 6 |) 
diva yiydsturmam vdchi mudrd- 
madatta yd Valpatirtjaderah | 
tasydaujanmd karibdnddurasya 
éhinatté th amiprati Sindhurdjdh* \\ 7 \ 


Padmagupta was therefore court-poet to Vakpatirajadeyva, a friend of poets ( kavibdndiava ), 
and after his death, court-poet to Sindhurija, who is called » younger brother ( anujanman ) of 
Vakpatiraja. Now we proceed to find Sindhuraja described as Avantipati, Maisvaminaketans, 
Paramfravathbaketu, &c., thus it appears quite certain that, in Vakpatiraja and Sindhurdja, we 
have two well-known kings of Malava, belonging to the dynasty of the Paraméras. The time 
of the rule of these kings is ascertained pretty closely from inaseriptions,® and from that the date 
of Paimagupta may be fixed. The period of the literary activity of Padmagupta falls in 
the last quarter of the tenth and the beginning of the oleventh contury A. DS 


* This story of the celebrated king Sindherdja, which is beantifal as « full-blows white lotus, Padmagupts bas 
oom posed, 


4 We praise the one (incomparable) root of the Wishing tres of the Baraevatt, king Vikpatirije, by whose 

The seal, which Vikpatirija put upon my song, when he entored heaven (by his death), the place and 
allowance of scourt poet I lost, and ceased to compose poetry : Now Sindhurdja, brother of that friend of poste, 
{ross me. 


Gat ind. dt, Vol. VI. p, 48 f., expecially p. 51; and Vol. XIV. p. 159 6, Bansenberger's Beitriig 
cur Kunde der indoyerman. Sprachen, IV. 7) ff. Bindharija was the som of Styaka (as mentioned in the 
Navasthasinkacharita, 8,77 ; 11,85; 15, 69 ) and father of the renowned nd Bhoja of Dhird, 

* The period of Padmagupta ts first correctly fixed by Zacharing in the article: Sanskrit pichch thitti, Coametic, 
a supplement to the science in Bessenberger’s Beitragen 111, 99; Aum. 2. It pointe ont also that Pads ; 
was a contemporary (it is added: andan intimate fellow-oountryman) of Dhanapdla, the auth or of the Patyalachehhi, 
On Dbanapils, conf. Bibler, uf supra, [V. 70 #,, and in the Siteungeberichion der Phil.-hist, Cl. dev KX. dbad, der 
Wissenschaften mm Wien, 1882, p. 668 &, 
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This is almost all, we cai extract from the Navasdlastikacharita respecting Padmagupta, 
It may be mentioned that, according. to his own statement in the fourth concluding. verse, he 
composed his poem at the command of king Sindhurija, not {rom poetic pride ( djawice Actur 
» = 2 a kariteadarpad }. In the colophon to the whole work, the author is called o knitikari, 
a clever poet — a title which was hell ag specially honouraly|e,? 7 

As mgards the title of the Kavya Navasthusdakacharifa it must be remembered that. there 
is another work of thig name not yet discovered: Sriharsha is also known to have composed 
8 Norosdiasiskochoriia. 


It may be accepted withont dispute that Padmagopta wrote other worka besides the 
Navasdhasdntecharita, There hins even been expressed a» conjecture as to the contents of a Jost 
poom by Padmagupta, Eshmendra, in the Anchitydlamddra namely, quotes a nomber of verses 
under the name of Parimala, which, it may be remarked, do not appear in the Narasd@hasdikacharita, 
From these verses’ Peterson has concluded that “ the theme of the (lost) poem was that expedition 
into Gujardt despatched by Tailapa audera general of the name of Barapa,” against Miilarija, the 
founder of the Chanlukya-dynasty of Anabilapattana, who for some time was hard jressed, though, 
according to the Gnuijarit chroniclers, the general was eventually defeated with slaughter. "The 
striking verse in the Adeyaprdidsa> Rijan riijaeutd na pathayati mdi ( p. 450, Oale. Ed, 1876) 
wears every appearance of being from the same work, for which we should be on the outlook" ( The 
Auchityalam of Kshemendra, p. 26). Peterson's conjectare may be looked upon as a good one, in ao 
far at Jeast a& there is nothing against it from a chronological point of view. Tailapa, king of 
Kalyioa and Parimala, were contemporaries. Qne only wishes that Purimala’s lost poem could be 
found. 





ITI. — Quotation from the Navasihasinkachaorita, 
As the time of Padmacupts can be pretty exactly fixed, it will be of interest to find out, on the 
one hand, which poets he names in his Kavya; on the other hand, by which suthors verses frum the 
Navasdhatdnkacharita are quoted. 


Unfortunately Padmagupta very seldom mentions earlier pots, and only those whom we know 
were earlier than the end of the tenth century. They are the following :— Kalidasa, 1, 6, 2, 92 ; 
Gupidhys, the author of the Prihatkathd., 7, 64, in wo play on words (drutd gunddéyasya 
brihatkathd (apa); finally Bana ond Mayftra in e« verse, which, in some degree, recalla the 
well-known verse of Rijaiekhara — aho prabhdeo edigderyah. 

sa chitracarnaricheAAi(tiiharinoravantivarah | 
Sri Harsha eva saighaffaa chakre banamayiragoh 11 

The place has been described im detail by Zacharine in a sketch on Sanskrit richcAAite" in 

Bezzenberger'a Supplements, XIII, 100. 





t Cont, FikramAhkodevacharita, 18, 10, and aleo Jacobi in the Lileraturbtatt fiir Orientalische Philologie, 
ai, 


© Conf, Naishadhachertta 22, 151; Fikramdabaderacharita, od. Babler., Introd., p. 2, 

* In the Culontta edition of 1868, p. 292, the verse is quoted with variations also in the Sarascaflien{hAbarena, 
ed. Borooah, p. 255, in which in added: afrinayoktibhaigyd dinyikntdrmagararya narapate koichit prafdhawn 
varpayati (p. 2). — Inchlentally attention is directed to the verse Fdsivhthai) Soraspatik, p, 349, 17, upon which 
Aafrecht haa already remarked in the Catalogue, p, 697 n. 

4% Quoted for ezample in the SubbdsAsfdeali, Introd., p. 86. 

Hore « correction and addition is acknowledged. The expression rargarichehhilfi means with regard to the 
arrow of king Sindhurija " putting together of letters,” arrangement of syllables, The arrows of the king were 
matked with his name — The rare Sanskrit word vichchAitti ta aleo teed in Nacagfhasdakacharita, 17, 19. 

Tands somites mubhaldsipttirad h 
witlaravartetaldilaernnta- 
vichehhitiin dhuh karskarnaldldh 
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We must give greater attention to the quotations which are to be foand in grammatical, 
rhetorical, and other writings of India under the name of Padmagupta or Parimals, A oumber of 
such quotations have been already collected by Peterson and Durgaprasida in the Introduction to 
the Subhdshitdeali, p. 61 f. These quotations will now have to be gone through with the greatest 
pogsible avoidance of unnecessary repetitions, 


The phrase namo namah hitvyaresiva fasmat in Subhdshitdeali, No. 168, is taken from the 
introduction to the Navasdhasdikacharita, Sarge L., vy. 13, The verse chifrarartiny apt wripe, 
which Dhanika quotes in the commentary to the Daégartipa, II. 37 (compare Hall's publication, 
Preface, p. 86 n.; Petersburg Dictionary, Supplement under Padmagupta ), occurs Navasdh. 6, 42. 
This is the only verse which Peterson and Durgaprasida have found in the fragments accessible to 
them, All other verses, which have been quoted by these scholars chiefly from the Anehityavichfra- 
charchd of Kshemendrs, as belonging to the Parimala, do not appear in the Narasfhaainkacharifa, 
and must therefore, in so far as we do not accept another Parimala beside our Parimaliparandma 
Padmaguptal;, be derived from lost poems of Padmagupta’s. One thing is still to be remarked 
that the strophe adhdishtn no Lantdm can hardly belong to Parimala, In the work or works 
where it is ascribed to Parimala there is probably an error, It isto be remembered that the fourth 
Pada of the strophe ( Haniimantam, fc.) is quoted by Ujjvaladatta (at Uo I, 11, p. 6, 10, ed, 
Aofrecht ) under the designation brihatprayaga. This expression means"? something like “ renowned 
example,” “classical example.” Is it to be accepted that Ujjvaladatta — or his authorify — has 
honoured o passage from a work of Parimala'’s with this designation ? 





In a systematic examination of certain classes of literature quite a pumber of quotations might 
perhaps be pointed out, either given under the name of Padmagapta ( Parimala) or sponymous. 
There are indeed often verses quoted without naming the anthor, We can here furnish only a small 
supplement to the groups in the SuiAdshitdrali (above referred to). Parimala is quoted" ( which 
7, ed. Eggeling): chdpo dhanuh | yatha Parimalasyg. | : 


Vipakshahridbhangakrité nitdntash 

bhrilekhayd kuachitayollasantyd | 

néidramdirena parantapasya 

yasydneakdri briyaydpi chdpah || 
= Navasth. I. 74; yosya, i. ¢., Sindhurijasya, The Narasdhasdakacharita is quoted anouymously 
four times in the tenth Ullisa of the Kdryapratdéa, p. 823, 2 (in the Publication by Mahbeis 
Chandra Nyfyaratna, Calcutta, 1866), 

Bhimbaushtha eva rdgaste fanei pérram-adrityata | 

adhund Avidayepy-esha mrigaidedkshi lakahyate 
= Navasih, 6,60; Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche, No. 4461, The verse serves as an example for 
the figare parydya. | 

Kavyepr., p. 335, 7, 11, are given as examples for the figure wehama — 

dirishddapi myideangt keeyam-dyatalochand | 

eymh kea cha kukildgnikarkajo madandnalah 
= Navasdh. 16, 28, where the third Pada begins with esha kva cha; and— 





Zacharine, Beitrige nur. ind. Lesicoyraphie, p, 75, note I. ‘Tho laxicographere explain frayese by aidarione. 2 
BShtlingk takes brihatprayoga for the title of a work, Anfrecht seems to look u gy ee 
Brihathath4 ; (conf. the Pet. Dictionary under Brihatprayoga), look upon brihat as an abbreviation 


1 Pointed out by Zacharias, Géttinger Grlehrie Anceigen, 1830, p. 9EL 
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sadyah karasperiom-acdpya chifrash 
rane rane yotya kripfnarekAd | 
tamdlanild éaradindupindu 
yasaa-trilokydbharanavh prasiite || 


= Navasih. L 60 (with immaterial variations). The first of these verses is found besides in the 

vimartini of Jayaratha (Deccan Coll. MS. No. 28, fol. 166%) according to Pischel, 
Gott. Gel, Anzeigen, 1884, p. 511; the second in the Sthityadarpana,™ under No. 720. Both 
verses are, to all appearance, copied from Jayadeva" in his Chandrdloka, V. 85, 86 : 


kveyauk dirtshamridvangt kra tran-madenajearah | 

kirtih prasite dhovalmi syama tava kripanika | 
(in Jibinandi's publication (Calcutta, 1874), Finally the Adryaprakdia, p, 389, 9, is quoted as 
an example for the figure efdvali), 

purda yasyda savardngandni 

cardigana ripapuraskritdngyah | 

ripmh samunmilitasadvildsa- 

m-astram vildsdh kusumdyudhasya 
from the description of the town Ujjayini, Navasdh. I. 21 (purdni yaryaih savrerdfigandni, MS.). 


No single passage from the NarasdAasdakechariia is quoted in the Sarasratikanthd@iharana. 
This is rather remarkable, for Bhojadeva, the recognised author of the Sarasrafikanthdbharana,"* 
must have known the court-poet.of his uncle ( Vikpati) and of his father (Sindhorija), The 
possibility that the verse Vdsishttoth Sarasvatik, p. 349, belongs to a lost work by Parimala has 
already been pointed out, p. 15], note 9. 


If, on the otber hand, verses by Parimala are seldom quoted in Anthologies, it may be 
understood from this, that his poem is poor in fine phrases and maxims ( swhhdahita), 


IV. — The Navasdéhasiikacharita, 


The Mahikfvya of Padmagupta contains 18 Sargas, which, as in other poems of this class, 
bear special names. In the manuscript under notice all these names are not given completely. So 
far ag they are preserved they will be given below. 


The total number of the strophes is roughly 1525. With reference to the investigations by 
Jacobi!? as to the use of the metres in the Mahikivyas we ought, at least, to give the measures 
Paodmagupta has used. The chicf metres are: in 1, 9, 14, 17 sarga, Upajdti; in 2, 6, 11, 16, 
Anushiubh;\ in 3, Pushpitdgrd; in 4, 7, 18, Vortéastha; in 5, Aupachchhandanka; in 8, 
Rathoddhaid; in 10, Maiijubhdshint; in 12, Vaitaliya; in 15, Udgasd; in 18, Vasantatilabi, 
Besides this, in the closing verses of single sargas, the following are used as side metres :— 
Praharshint Manddkrinid, Malini, Vanamdld, Sdrdilavikridita Silint, Sikharini, Sragdhard, 
Harint, Thus 19 metres ore used in the Navas@hasdikecharita, that is, exactly as many ss in the 
epice of Kilidisa, 1t is also to be noticed that Padmagupts is free from all metrical tricks. 





4 Tn the English translation, p. 416 £., His (4. #., Sindburdja’s ) eword, wondorfal to say, dark aa it is like the 
Tamia tree, in every battle having obtained contact with his hand, engenders at the very moment ao fame, white as 
the antumnal moon glorifying the triple world. 

18 Pischel's assertion ( Hudrata's Sritpiretilaks, p. 8, 17) that Jayadeva, with one exception only, uses his own 
examples, must be somewhat qualified. 

8 Bhojak Sarasvatikanthdbherapakaria, Gaparatnamahodadhi, p. 2, 11. 

1 Gonf, Die Epen Kalidasa’s, p.135@. Verband], des 4% Int. Orient, Congresses, IL 2, and Zeitschrift des dewt. 
morgend, Gepellechasi, 33, 615. 
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Three or more verses, which, according to the meaning, form a unity, are expressed as euch by 
the expressions kaldpaka,"§ kulaka, tilaka, and sumddaitaka. The last two of these expressions have 
been till now used but sparingly ; besides, their use does not always agree with the rales of the 
Indian theorists. Thus samddnitake as a rule is used in order to combine 1 -o verses, through which 
on¢ and the same sentence runs, while this expression, for example, according to the S@Aityadarpata, 
No, $58, serves to join three verses.!9 [fj in sarga 14, 79—85, seven verses, is called a Habe, this 
is apparently merely a slip of the pen for tuluka, 

Padmagupta’s language is, on the whole, pure, simple, and easily understood. In individual 
cases the want of a commentary is pressiagly felt. 

The story which Padmagupta relates in his Naresi#hasdakacharita with the peculiar breadth 
of the Mahakiivyas, has, without donbt, a historical background. Not only the hero of the 
poem, king Sindhurdja, did really exist ; the other people too, who appear in the poem as Nagas, 
Vidyidbaras, Asuras, &c., have played a part as comrades or eremies of the king. Meanwhile it will 


he difficult to fix the true names and positions of the historical characters which appear in Padmagupta 
and must be left to others (conf. below, p. 171). 


The following analysis of the poem is given in brief, It will merely be a sketeh. The endless 
speeches and long-winded descriptions, which fill up a great part of the poem, without essentially 
affecting the narrative, will not, as a rale, be taken acconnt of. 


First is an index of the characters (speaking ot acting ) which appear in the Napasfhasdnka- 
chorite :— 
Sindhuraja alias Navasihasiika, king of Milava, 
Yabobhata chas RamAngada, his minister. 


Saikhapala, a king of the Nigas. 
Sasiprabhé, his daughter, 
Anangavatil, 

Ealivati, 

Pitalaé, 


Narmada ( Revi), the goddess of the river of tho same name, 
Vaiku, s Moni ( Maharshi). 

Ratnachida, s young snake-lemon. 

Sakikanda, a king of the Vidyidharas, 

Malati, his wife. 

Vajrinikoska, o king of the Asuras. 

Vibvaokuba, his aon. 


V.— Analysis of tho Poom. 


The first sarga bears the title nagarfnarendrararnanam. The town, that is, Ujjayint, is deseribed, 
vv, 16—55, The reat of the sarge is dedicated to the narendrararnanam. The king te called 
Sindhurija. Other names of the king are, WavasAhosivka and Kumirandriyana. Of these 
a sesteemmeeesaeeers eee ssn 
Without doubt these names of Sloke-connections are referred to in the Tritindaiesha IIT, 2, 23, onder 
Yachaviae ta Besserberger's Be saber many other statements in this Lexioon, has heen screened ( seo 
Sahar uae Z200 # Heltrige, X. 122 f.). In the Petersbu tionary ander 
meaning sect marke on the forehead.” x = Bee Me actonrie att 
'''¥ot the younger Vighbata teaches in his dlaikdraiilaka thens chhandapi mukiakam | dedbAydsh yugmarh 
sovuldnitakanh cha | iidhir wiseshakam | chaturbhih haldpabam | deddadintaih ubtkem. Tada Omes SADA. Hs S048. 
49 Tiiaka, really ‘ Lett Crtlolg tan yiehaat:,_ like the word of the samo ieaning sikehaks seodeting to tho 


Manihakode, ay, tridlelt (tridlokyam Hinalavane tilakedy klomni chdstriytm 
indieien Lericographie, p. 72. ” ). gw ai ler ag rte 
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names Padmagupta uses the first pretty often (also Navinsedhasiika, 6, 21, 11, 102); the second 
never, The nsnal designations of Sindburija sre, besides, Avantisvara (1, 15) Paramf@ramshi- 
bhrit (2, 51) Malavaraja (3,19). The minister and constant companion of the king is called 
Yabobhata, or aparena nfmad, Ramfinigads. At the close of the Sarga Dhira is mentioned as 
“the other town” (apar? puri) of the king, as the “capital of his race." 


The real narrative begins with the second sarga (chitramrigdralokanam). The king is engaged 
in hunting on the Vindhys mountains (vv. 1—32). Here he catches sight of a spotted antelope, 
which bears a golden chain rownd its neck, and excites the king's highest curiosity. It withdraws 
into the thicket, bat is wounded by an arrow shot by the pursuing king, The arrow, which the king 
has shot, is inscribed with his name (sandmadAeyachihna, n3 the arrow of Ayus in the Vikramorra- 
fy). The king is dissuaded from the further pursuit of the fleecing antelope by the advice of his 
minister. King and miniater spend the night at a lotus-pond, and start next morning to seek for 
the wounded antelope. 


Third sarge (Adraldbha): the king vainly endeavours to find the spotted antelope. On the 
other hand he discovers a swan (sitachchhada), which bears a string of pearls ( tératdra) 
in its beak. The king is successfal in obtaining possession of this string of pearls, as the swan 
alights at  lotas-pond ond lets fall the heavy pearls, The king in this way receives the first news 








of his future wife. Ct racters (akshardadm tatth), found on the pearls, disclose to him the name of 
the owner; it ia the ornament of Satiprabhd, which has fallen into his hands, The king is seized 
hers toadetag ioe thiaainlcaowh: 


In the fourth sarga (Pdtaldea!skanam) a new vision is granted to the king. He observes a young 
maiden, who wanders in the wood, apparently trying to find something which is loat, 


We find out who this maiden isin the fifth sarga,™ in which she gives a detailed account of 
herself and also of SagiprabhA in a long speech (vy. 2—57). Tho speaker is a snake-maiden called 
Patala, a daughter of the snake-lemon Hema. She belongs to Saéiprabhi’s retinge and holds the 
office of fan-holder (si/achdmaradhdraxe niyuktd).— Sabiprabha, who, on account of her adroitness 
at the game of ball, also bears the name of Atugé, is a duughter of the demon-prince Saikhapaéla. 
She loves to wander aronnd on the raguntains — on the Haraéaila (Kailisa),on the Malays mountains, 
onthe HimAchala, Oneday as she was wandering on a spur of the Vindhya, named Kusumavachdla, 
her pet animal, her Eelimriga (antelope, kept for ber amusement), ran away, This is the “ spotted 
antelope,” which the king, while hunting on the Vindhyas, pursued and wounded with an arrow. 
While the king spends the night at the lotue-pond, Sakiprabhé rests on a eand-bank of the river 
Baddinkasiti (7. ¢., the Narmada, or Revi). The wounded antelope, which abe and ber friends seck 
for in vain, is seen by the snake-king’s daughter next morning standing beside her conch. On the 
arrow, which is sticking in the wound, she rends the name of the marksman, “Wavasihasinka,” 
Immediately the love-god enters her heart. Meanwhile a swan — the same vical aeqtintance we hare 
just made in the third sarga— steals the etring of pearls, which has slipped from the conch of 
Sadiprabhi, He takes the pearls for a lotus-root (mpindlaéaili). The enake-maidens in the retinne 
of Sasiprabh’, amoug whom is Pijala herself, are sent out to seek for tho robber of the ornament, 


How the king has come into possession of this ornament and thas discovered the name of 
Sadiprabha is now told, 
In.a second speech (vv, 69—78) Patald advises the king to go himself to the river Revi and 











© bulorigadhdal » Dinirh ia also thus expresso, 18, 59, 
Possibly the name of the fifth orm ts PitelLanshbhdshasam, Tho title ia wanting in the colophon of the 
Manwacript, 
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In the sixth sang (narendradarganam) we are introduced to the love-sick Badiprabhi 
surrounded by her friends. She is deep in contemplation of the-royal arrow, which bears the 
inscription : 

Navinosilasiikasya kimadevikpiter-syam | 
Malavaikamrigiikasya Sindhurajasya saiyakah | 

Sagiprabhi asks ber friends, who this Sindhuraja may be, who is designated in such o manner 
asa (new or second) Sahasinka. She is answered by Malyavattl, the daughter of a Siddha, whom 
the king had once seen at Ujjayini at the feast of Mahakala( Mohékdlaparceni). She gives information 
about the king, and sketches a pictare of him on a stone. This likeness is not such as to lessen the 
love-sickness of Sadiprabhi.™ ‘The words also of Anahgavati, another friend, are prompted too 
much by timidity and hesitation, for the snake-king’s daughter to hope for a union with her beloved. 
On the other hand, Kalavati, the daughter of a king of the Kinnaras, gives her encouragement, 
King Sindhuraja ia certainly somewhere in the neighbourhood. The friends, who have been sent into 
the wood to seek the swan, would meet the king. Kalivati closes (v. 94): 


sthiri bhava nripena tvam-iha samyoganripsyasi | 
yathi: kenviérame pirvat duhshyantens Sakontali 1) 


Scarcely has Kalivati finished, when Pitala appears, and with her king Sindhuraja. 


The seventh sarga (pAanirdyarutdeahbhdshanam) describes the meeting of the king with the 
anake-king’s daughter. Besides the king, his minister Ramingada and Milyavati are represented 
also as speaking. Sadiprabha, who sits silent while the king is speaking, betrays, by # sign, her 
partiality for him. 


Fighth arga (ndgalokdeatdra). Sadiprabha disappears, together with her friends, She is 
carried away by invisible snakes to the snake-town Bhogavati in the underworld. The way, which 
Sadiprabhé has taken, is pointed out tothe king, by Reva, by the mouth of the Sarasa bird. In 
a¢cordance with this direction, the king flings himself into the stream of the river, with the intention 
of following Sasiprabhi. He says nothing of his intention to his minister, as he is afraid he might 
hinder him from his rash decd (esha vighnam iva sffhasotsare kalpayishyah mama). The minister, 
however, follows, when be sees what danger his master is about to pgt himself into. The king passes 
over the river, in spite of all hindrances which meet him. On the other side he resches a golden 
palace, In the court-yard of this palave he is about to lay himself down on a golden M&dhaviranke 
to rest, when a beautifully attired woman steps out of the palace, A parrot calle tothe astonished 
king: the Narmada is actually standing before him and wishes to extend hospitality to him. 

The ninth sarga™ contains the Normaddsmidhdshanam, the conversation between the king 
and the Narmada. The river the goddess gives the king news about Badiprabhé, completing what 
Pitali has told him, and disclozes to him under what conditions he may gain possession of his 
beloved (¥. 35-65): When Satiprabhi was born, the house gods declared that the daughter of the 
snake-king, who has been given signs of good omen, will at one time become the wife of a ruler of the 
middle world, and accomplish the death of Asura Vajritkuka, a mighty enemy of the snakes 
(upagateyak widhandgradati Vajrinkusasya), Whereapon there was great joy in the snake-world, 
Alter Sasiprabha was grown ap, her father, pressed by the gods Siddhas and Mahoragas, fixed at 
a gathering the conditions (the price, Sulkasahethd 16, 88) under which be would give the hand of his 
daughter toasuitor; “In the pond, beside the well-watched pleasure-bouse of Vajrifikasa grows 
» lotus with golden flowers. He who makes these golden flowers into ear ornaments for my daughter, 
SSS SSS ee 


# In this cunection, Padmagupta’'s vorse quoted by Dhanika appears, Dajardpa IT, $7, on the king (Sindburdja) 
% Tho first eeven verses of this sarga, beginning on page 52, are, according to the remarka above, on page 149, 
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she shall be his wile. Up till now no one had fulfilled this condition. Narmada affirms, however, 
that king Sindhurija bas been set apart by fnte to kill the Asnra, to obtain the golden lotus flowers 
and thus to win the hand of Sadiprabhi. Narmada furthor narrates that at a distance of 50 garyiti 
lies the town Ratniivatl built by the skilled Maya, This is the chief town of the Asura prince 
Vajriikoéa, There the kingisto go, Finally Narmaili prophesies to him that the Muni Vanku 
will appear to him on the way to Ratnavati. After this announcement the river goddess placed her 
own bracelet on the king's arm, spoke a blessing and disappeared. 

The tenth sarga (Ratnachidasoipreshanam) begins with a conversation between the king and 
minister, who is of no further importance in the narrative.** The minister wishes to undertake the 
expedition against Asura Vajrinkasa alone ; the king, bowever, will not consent to this. Then the 
parrot, which we have alreaily met with at the end of the eighth sarga, appears again end relates: be 
is a anake-youth (n@gadiraka) called Ratnachida from the race of the Sahkachids. A disciple of 
the Moni Kantha had cursed him once and changed him into a parrot. Softened by bis petitions, 
the Muni had declared to him, that he should resume his form again if king Navasihasinka should 
entrust him with a message to Sadiprabbd. — The king acceded willingly to the desire of Ratnachtda 
and sent him with a love message to the snake-town (Bhogavati). 

Eleventh sarga (Voakumaharshidarianam), the king and minister proceed on the way pointed 
out by Narmadé, In this way they reach the grove of the Mani Vanku. He greets them, treats 
them hospitably and asks the race and name of the king (that one such stood before him he had 
recognised st once), and the object of the journey into the nether workl, Upon this Ramangada 
takes np the conversation (rv. 49—112) and gives Vaiku the desired information. In this he goes 
far back ; he relates the origin of the Paramira dynasty — beginning with a description of the holy 
mountein Arbuda (vv. 49—63) ond gives the Jing of kings from Paramiira to Sindhuraja. Tha 
Muni declares himself satisfied and prophesies s successfal ending to the undertaking of the king. 
Upon the reqnest of the Muni to stay o little in the ascetic grove the king takes his place on 
8 seat ornamented with precious stones, 

Twelfth sarga (phanirdjasutdsrapnasamégama), The king, overcome hy sleep, sees Sagiprabha 
in a dream as she wanders in his pleasure grove at his side wearing the golden lotus flowers. The 
poet puts into the king’s mouth a long address to Sadiprabba (vv. 16—65). 

In the thirteenth sarga (Vidyddharddh iprsandgama) the story is continued, After the king 
awakes he converses with the Meni Vaiku about the affairs of the upper and under world. Just as 
be ia about to break off and take farewell of the Moni, he sees a monkey standing before him, who is 
carrying 8 pomegranate, of a pale red color like the cheek of an intoxicated Kerala woman.™ 
The monkey offers the fruit to the king ; the king is abont to take it, but lets it fall to the 
ground, out of it falls a multitude of sparkling gems. The king, as much astonished as rejoiced, 
makes the monkey a present of the bracelet, which he himself lad received from the river goddess 
Revi, Immediately the monkey takes the form of a man and bows before the Muni, the king, and 
bis minister, and to the question of the Muni, who be was! and how he became a monkey ? relates 
the following: I am called Sasikhanda : my father is Sikhandaketu, a prince of the Vidyadbaras. 
My dwelling is in the mountain Sasikfinta. Once » rumour was spread, that a representation of 
Vishou wade of sapphire had risen out of the een. The curious women of the town streamed ont to 
see the wonder.’ My wife also, called Malati, overcome by curiosity, persuaded me to accompany 
her. So I leapt up with ber into the air. Immediately the sea presented itself to our gaze. While 
I hovered over the sea on the blue cloudway my wife lost her head-parting jewel (simantamans). 


© Vorsos 14—20 enumerate the princes and peoples, who (outensibly) were eooqnered by Sindhurlja. The 
follfping are mentioned: the Prince of the Hfnas and Kosalaa: the inhabitants of Viguda and Life : the Muralas, 
L : laret; of, Kidambert, od. Petersca (let ed.), p. 195; Milatfmadsava, ad. Bhipjarkar, 





p 115, 3. 
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The jewel fell into the sea; I endeavoured to get it up, and the sea shut me off by a great wave 
(tarmiyahastenabarira) from return to the air and drew me with a great roaring into the depths of 
the nether world, As I wandered about in astonishment here, I saw a maiden, who carried the jewel 
in her hand, and was about to enter an sscetic grove. As the maiden, in Bpite of my repeated 
entreaties, would not give up my wifu's dindem, I wrenched from her neck “ littie jewel ornaments; 
in the form of foot-prints of the love-god upon which the Makara was carved.” At the maiden a 
cries a Muni appeared, cursed me, and, as a punishment for my monkey-like trick, changed me into 
a monkey. Later the Muni was softened and decreed that I should again receive my former shape 
on the day when the gon of Sijaka (i. «., Sindhurija) should lay the bracelet of Narmada in my 
hind before the eyes of the Mnni Vaiku.— Thus to-day, in thy grove, after I have spent a thousand 
years aga monkey in the nether world, the curse has fallen from me by the king's act, . 

The grateful Vidyadhara prince Badikagda cansed his troops to appear in order that they might 
help the king in his progress against the Asura Vajriéikuéa. 

Fourteenth sarga (Pétdlagaig@caydhanam). The king departs from Vanku's grove with his 
comrades army, The king's war chariot is lifted into the air by Badikanda’s magic. In a long 
speech addressed to the king (vv. 7—76) the minister Ramiigada desoribes the progress of the army. 
First a wood” is reached, then the Trimirgagi (the Ganga). On the shore of the Ganga Sasikands 
canses o halt to be made and camp pitched, and the king enters a pleasure-house, which had been 
built for him of crystal, | 


In the fifteenth sarge” love plays — especially the jalakridd — are described as in the eighth 
sarga of the Nisupdlaradha., 

Sixtoonth sarge (anakdravindaprdrthanam), PAtalA appears and hands to the king (who 
enquires after the health of Sadgiprabha and her friends) a love letter (anangalekha) from Sagiprabha, 
written by Milyavatt. After Ramangada has read ont this letter, the king sends Pitala into the 
snake-town with the message that he will soon coma himeaelf and hand over the lotus flowers, The 
king procecls now with tha army of the Vidyidharas, On the way he meets the snake army under 
the leadership of Ratanchida, who in the meanwhile after be had delivered the message to Saéiprabha, 
had takea his own form again. Both armies make o balt in a wood before Ratuavati. ~The minister 
Rantiigada is now sent to Asura Vajriikada in order to effect the delivery of the gublen lotus flower 
in an amicable manner (sdand). Ramiigada has to return without having ellected his object, The 
allied armies surround the town Ratnavati, st 

The seventeenth sarga™ contains the description of the battle between: the Asuras, who 
break ont of Ratnavati, the Nagas and Vidyidhbaras. Theallied armies win the battle, Visvaikusa, 
qou of Vajriikusa, kills the minister Ramaigede ; king Sindburija himself kills Vajriikada. The 
town Ratnavati ia overcome; the snake-youth Ratoachiida is made governor over the kingdom of 
the Asora princes. The king takes possession of the golden lotus flower and. proceeds toward 
Bhozavati. 

Fighteenth «arga ( Sasiprabhdldsha) Sankhapila comes to meet the king and hands him 
a gift of honour, Sindhurija makes his entry into Bhogarati amid expressions of astonishment and. 
joy on the part of the inhabitants. His glance first falls upon a holy place ( tung manimandiram ) 
of Siva’' onder the name of Sri-Hatakesvara, He enters, offers gifte of ‘flowers; and gives 


7 morkordjhite manmafAaratzapiduls. Tho translation iz according to o proposal of Bilboc’a. 
® ‘Tho entertainments in the wood are desoribed, rv. 27—76. Conf. Mighahicya, Sarge VII. 


= The title of this sargais in the manuscript: Pitdlagaigivagiianam, ag also that of the Lith, The true 
title might be jalvkeiddeargenaih, 


shee, Reve Hijabolpsmkhzeh % cleo mentioned. te the’ docription of tha g wing 
5, ¥. 1. azake-tows 
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praise to Siva, In the same place, is also the spotted antelope, which the king has once seen in 
the Vindbya mountain. Brought by Ratnachiida, at the command of her father, Sasiprabhi appears, 
in wedding dress, accompanied by Patali and her other friends, The king, at Malyavatt’s request, 
hands the golden lotus-flower to Saéiprabha. He has hardly done this when the spotted antelope is 
changed into a man, who beara a golden staff in his hand (sahemaretrah ),. The king asks, who he 
ia, and why he has been changed into an animal? The staff-bearer relates. the following: I, the 
doorkeeper of your father Sri-Harshadeva (i. ¢., Slyaka ) was once cursed by the Muni Mriganda 
because I refused admittance to him at the door, On the day on which king Navasihasdika should 
give the golden lotas-flower to the daughter of the snake-prince I should regain my former shape, 

The merriage of Sindhurdjs and Saéiprabha takes place in the orthodox manner. Sankbapila 
makes the king » present of a crystal Sivalifga made by Tvsshtr. This lings — so Saifikhapdila 
relates — Vyfsa once receited from the purdpamunt (1. ¢., Siva); then it came into the possession 
of Adikavi; Adikavi presented it to the exalted Maharshi Kapila ; and Kapila finally gave it 
to the snake-prince. | 

At the end of the marriage festivities king Sindhurija, accompanied by Sasikanda and 
Ratnachida, proceeds first to Ujjayinl, then to Dhiri, “the chief town of his race.” He 
entertained his guests according to tank, and diamissed them to their homes ; Sadikanda retarned 
to the monntain Sedikants, Ratnachtids went to Ratnavati, the chief town of bis newly-won 
kingdom. : 








VI. — The Historical Events from the Navasihasinkacharita. 


For no period of Milva’s history are there #9 many different sources, as for that of the 
Paramira kings of the tenth or eleventh century. Besides o not unimportant number of 
inscriptions, which fix the smecession of the kinga completely and determine approximately the length 
of the reigns of most of them, many isolated chronological notes are found in the works of 
especially Mufija's and Bhoja’a. The filteenth and lost extract of the first Prakisa in Meratunga’s 
Prabandhachintdmani ( completed on full-moon day of the month Vaisikha, Vikrama-samvat 1362, 
or in April 1306 ) is dedicated to the former, The life of the latter follows immediately and fills the 
greator part of the second Prakaga, The same prince hes been described in two later works, the 
Bhojaprabandha and the Bhojacharita, which have been long known and quoted in Europe, as well as 
edited in India, Under these circumstances, it might well be believed, that Padmagupta-Parimala’s 
Navasdhaséikacharita cannot ald moch that is new or important to the history of the Paramdraa, 
In spite of this the contrary is the case. Padmagupta’s narrative completes and extends the 
information abont the’ inscriptions, and shows more plainly than these, that the historian cannot 
trust to the Prabandhas and Caritas, and can ouly make use of them with great cantion. The 
Pratandhas aro founded exclusively on the traditions of the bards and the Jaina monasteries, in 
which Muiija and also his nephew very soon became mythical personalities. Whoever seeks to 
combine the statements of the inscriptions, with the narratives of the PrabandAas will find 
s mixtore of trath and fiction, in which the contradictions are apparent, . 


The extract of the Nerosthas@akacharita, which is of the greatest importance to the history of 
the Paramiras, is to be found in sarge AL, 64—102, and, according to a photograph™ of 
sheet 10Ga—109a of the London manuscript, is transliterated thas : — | 

Atisvadhinanirarapbalamilasamitkutam | 
munis-tapovanath chakre tatrekehvikupurobitah " 64 
MS taemdlt Bild. itelam jagtma MS.; Adikavi (= Viim{ki) ia a supposition of Bubler's, 
© Communicated by Zachariae along with an imporfoct inscription found by himself. It waa known to him 
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hritva tasyaikadi dhenuh kimasirgadhisinuni | 
Kartaviryirjuneneva Jamadagner-sciyata 1) 65 1 
sthiilisrudhirisamtinasnapitastanavalkala | 
amarshapirakasyibhiid-bhartah samidarandhat] |) 66 1 
athitharvavidim gdyah samantrim jhutith dadan | 
Vikasadvikatajvilijatile jatavedasi |) G7 1 - 
tatah kshanit-sakodandah kiriti iyradal | 
ujjagimignitah kopi sa-hemakavachah puman w 68 }) 
diiram satitamaseneva viéviimitrena si hritd | 
teniininye muner-dhenur-dinagririva bhinund w 69 11 
tatas-tapasakanyibbirinandiirulaviikitah | 
Kapolah piniparyajkit-sidhopijyad-apiisyata || 70 1 
Paramiira iti pripat-sa muner-nima chirthavat | 
militinyanripachchhattram-adbipatyam cha bhiitale jj 71 4 
pravartitativistirnasaptatantuparatparah | 
puranakirmasesbam ysi-chakirimbhonidheh payah i) 72 11 
sthipitair-manipithesha mukti-prilambamalibhih | 
bhiir-iyath ya) toni yena hemayiipair-apiryata n 73 
prasantachitti satmtine chirena na-duchitvishi | 
amochyastistadaityena yenershyikalaham Sachi | 74 1) 
variah pravavrite tasmad-Gdirijin-mandriva | 
nitah suvritteir-gurutim nripair-muktiphalair-iva || 75 |) 
tasminprithupratipopi nirvipita{karinajlab | 
Upendra iti sathjajiie raja siiryendosamnibhah 4 76 || 
dadi-galipravrittens Sitichchhvisitahetuna’ | 
Hanjimateva yaiasi yasyilaighyata sigarah |) 77 || 
fapkitendrena dadhati pitim-avabbrithais-tanam | 
Skiiri yajvani yena hemayipaiikati mahi || 78 lt 
atyachchhadadangdgachchhadamsulekhitarathgibhih | 
dirghair-yasyarinarinam nibévasaié-chamardyitat || 79 (1 
tasmin-gate narendreshu tadanyeshu gateshu cha | 
tatra Vikpatirijakhyah parthivendar-ajayata 1 BO )) 
dirdhena chakshusha lakshmim bheje kuvalayasys yah | 
nirinam diéatinandam doshni satirakena che yj 81 |) 
Githilikritejivisd yasmin-koponnamadbhuvi 4 
ninyoh Sirithsi stabdhini na dhanithshi natity nripah () 82 1) 
Vairisitaba iti prapaj-janma tasmaj-janidhipal- 
kirtibhir-yasya kundenduviéadibhih safiyitam | 8 T 









== 





Verse 65 — *ydijaneneva* — MB, 

» 68 — sthilierw — M5. 

r #0 —“nanddsru*—MS3. The syllables *niperyaa: Qjedop? aro added on the margin in AllradA 

charactors; dhu and ja are indistinct : the correction given above is not certain, 

oo = ¢4— narechiyislAi — MS. 

“ 76 — The syllables in brackets are wanting in the MS. and ary conjectural. 

“ 78 — The last syilable of satkitendrena ix indistinct. 

» 491 — dijofdnands — MS, 
. 82 — dhandahi rotith — Mg, 

« G3 — wipeddbdis — wg, 
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panlomiramanasyeva yasya chipe vildkite | 

chakitaih sarasiva kshmi riijahathesiramochyata j 84 11 
Sri-Siyaksa iti kshetram yaéssim-ndabhit-tatal 4 
Dilipapratimah prithvisuktimaktiphalam nripah y 85 
Lakshmir-Adhokshayasyeva sadimauler-ivimbiki | 
Wadajetyabhavadderi kalatram yasya bhir-iva |; 86 1 
akhandamatheslenipya prajipunyin-mabodayam | 
kalisamtamasam yens Vyaniyata oripendaod |) 87 
vajikritikshamild yah kahamimatyiystim dadhat | 
rijiéramam-alamchakre rajarshikudachivarah 1 88 
smitajyoteniideridrens vishpidhyena mukhendunii | 
fagathsur-vijayam yasya Radipiitipatistriyah 1 89 I 
aksikanamakeyiramanipuramamekhalam | 

Hinaivarddham vaidhavyadikehadhinam vysedhatta yah u 90 u 
ayain netriteavas-tasmij-jajbe devapitripriyah | 
jagattamopaho netrid-streriva nidakerah 1) 91 1 
Srimadatpalarajobhiid-agrajisyigragih satam | 
Sagaripatysdattibdhiparikhiyal patir-bhovah \) 92 u 
atite Vikramiditye gatestam Satavihane | 

kavimitre videériima yasmin-devi Sarasvati 11 93 
chakrire vedhasi niimath nirvyijaudiryaddilinal | 

te chintimanayd yasya nirmine paramipavah || 94 I 
yasobhir-indagachibbir-yasy&chchhataravirijaih 1 
apiryateyam brahmindaéuktir-moktiphalair iva 1 95 4 
ériyarh nilabjakintya yah pragayibhyd dadau drisd 1 
nritibhyad-cha sahosi jahre nistrimsalekhaya || 96 I 
ameah savalkalagranthih sajatipallavam frah | 

chakre yen-dhitestrinim-skshasiitraikitah karah "97 i 
puram kalakramit-tens prasthitenimbikipateh | 
maurvikindiakavatyasya prithvi dishoi nivesiti 1 98 11 
praSisti paritd viivam-D jjayinyim pari sthitah | 

ayam Wayiti-Mandhatri-Duhshyanta-Bharatopamah tt 99 
snenistah kapolesha pindimi ripnydshitém | 
camahrityaiva tedbhartriyaéasd bahnéilind 4) 100 0 
sedi samakarasyisya Lakshmikulagrihasya cha | 
Sindhuraja iti vyaktach niima dogdhodadher-iva qy 101 It 
anena vihitinyatra yatsihasaiatinyatah | 
Navinasibagiikoyath viragoshthisha giyate 1 102 1 





Verso Bi — chakifai — MB, 


63 —dadhan — MS, The manaecript has prima manu, — r4jibhramalanclalre. A Siradd fra stands 
over the deleted béra, and a BiradA ma under lam, 

00 — Tho first syllable of Whdnars is anoortain, before it stands plainly dikehya”. 

= 92 —"tpalabhde’ ; “grajesylyran! — MS. ‘The correction (a Zacharine proposes) in proved to be correct 
by Kehomendra's and Dinika’s acooants. See below, pp. 163-169, parikAdyd — MS, 

» M—nirndnd — MS, 

f: 86 — palAl or paelch! chiehti nivesita — MS. 

09 — maja panydn — MS. Djjayant is perhaps the correct form of the name. 

ns 100 — The M3. scems to require amdhrityevetar; yaiast — M3. | 

sin 101 — samalaberylsya — MB, The ya of the second aya is written below in Strada character. 

» 102 — Behind this verse atends a sign which looks exactly like the numeral Sof the Aksbarapalli, aad is 

probably meant to indicate that the portion on the Puramira kings is concluded. 
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64, There (on Mount Arbuda) the wise house-prisst of the Ikshvitka mode s sage’s grove tich 
in wild rice, fruits, roots, firewood and K wis-gracs™ 

G5. His wish-granting cow was once stolen and carried away by the con of Gadhi, ns was that 
of Jamadagni, Arjona,™ of Kritavirya's offspring. 

66. Arundhati, apon whose bosom the silk garment was bathed with streama of tears, became 
a log, on account of her hosband’s wrath. 

G7. Thereupon the first of the judges of tho Athsrvana songs, with holy sayings, threw an 
offering into the fire, which, kindling up with broad flames, seemed to bear an sscetic's 
hair braid. 

68, Quickly a man sprang out of the fire, with bow and crown and golden armour.” 

69. By him, the cow of the wise man, led away by Viivamitra, is brought back, as the enn 
bring: back the light of day, which hos been led away by the thick darkness, 

70, Then the grove-iaidens took the cheek, wet with teare of joy, from the eupporting hand 
which is worshipped by the devout.” 

71. Ne reesived from the prophet the fitting name of Paramara — killer of the enemy — 
and a roler's power over the globe, before whom all-the parasols of all other kings were 
shat. | 

72. (From him), who, bringing a moultitade of groné ollerings, only left the ancient tortoise, — 

73. (From him) the sscrificer, by whom this earth was filled with golden altar staves, which, 
resting on foundations of procioas stones, were ornamented with wreaths of pearl- 
strings,"? — 

74, (From him), by whom, when be conquered the Daityas, Sacht was freed at last, with 
a heart at reat from jealous wrangling with the race of impure splendour,“ | 

75. From him, who resembled the ancient Ki 


ng Mann, sprang « race, who obtained bigh 
esteem by virtaous kings, like beautifully rounded ea ? 


™ A temple of Vasish¢ha, which, through looal tradion, is closely connected ‘ia 1) 
found on the south vide of Abd or Arbuda, The inseriptions in it vicinity peovethat wen tegs on he the wisn 
of Chandrivat!. To the right of the temple ninnda the statue of a warrior Which, sceording to = tradition 
represents the mythical Paramira. See J. Tod, Trovele in Weeiern Indie yp. 118@ rinses 

™ The story of the theft of the Kimadhenn and ita r ery differ ae fe NE Dee 
i sce era eae mg ee 
than the Parcbite, "etter indge of the Atharevavede, the great collection of charee cad incantations 


: | | of the oooan by his ‘mcrifice and other Sait bi Sequiced 
incredible amount of slaughter, Diteandedsin cpm tani pre phe ‘at 
ai sole Td hn lather pages tem forte enti, we 5. Tod, dnmel of Rejosthn; Wok. phi 71-78, and 
and so pacified Sach!, troubled about Indmu's jordahiy,. 
The post, as often happens in other works, plays ou the: nerritia, “ virtoous ‘ besntifally roand- 
od.” See eee works in intended nidlieehtoneand teen rod."* pin Fn cd 





ast i the Daityas, the rago of impure Inatre,’* 
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76. Into this race s king was born named Upendra, who, although of great power, still 
lightened the burden of taxes and therefore waa like the aun and the moon, of which the 
former is endowed with great heat and the latter cools the fire of his beams.“? 

77. His fame, which always spread further, and which was the subject of the song of Sita, 
reached over the ocean and (therefore) resembled the (monkey) Hanuman, who always 

* moves shout restlesaly, who aprang over the ocean in order to comfort Slta.? 

78. This sacrificer, before whom Indra was afraid,"* whose body was made holy by sacrificial 
baths, decked the earth with golden altar staves. 

79. The sighs of his enemies’ wives, the rays of light from whose glistening teeth broke into 
waves, cooled him like fana,“* 

&). When he and other rulers of men besides him were departed, there was born into this 
race a moon among the princes called Vakpatiraja. 

8]. His almond-shaped eyes shared with the water-lily her beauty, and his ornamented arm, 
which afforded ecstasy to women, caressed the Fortuna of the globe. 

82. When the earth trembled before his anger, the princes, whose hope of life sank, bowed 
their proud heads, they drew not their stiff bows. 

88. From him sprang a king, Vairisitnha by name, 4 lion to his enemies ; his fame, bright 
as jasinine and like the moon, was as a mane to him. 





43 The frequent play of words with prafipa, * heat’ and ‘power,’ also with kara, ‘ray’ and ‘tax,’ naturally do 
not escape Padmagupta. 
“9 The words saddyatipravritia and sffochchAcasitahelu have double meanings. The firet has no difficulty. 
A roally fitting explanation for the scoond aa an adjeative to yaiss, is found, it seems, only when, on the other hand, 
SHtA is regarded aan proper name and weheMipasita os aynonymof wlina, “a song of the pouring out of the heart.” 
UchchAvss, literally to breathe ont,” appears elsewhere also in thia interchangeable meaning. A poetess Gita, 
or Std appears in tho Bhoja legend. For traces of her, and especially the words asoribed to her in the 
abandha, eco Pischel, “tho postesa Siti," in the Festyruss an Béhilingk,, p. 92,4. In the PrabandAa- 
chintimané, completed in 180 A. D., is mentioned a StdpayJitdprabandta, the contents of which are shortly os 
lows: “In the time of Bhoja there lived in his capital the mistress of a cookshop ( randhanf ) Sith by name, 
A pilgrim, for whom she oooked, died from‘ taking Kaigup! oil. She determined to kill horeclf by drinking the 
same, Instead of dying, however, sho became vory clover. sprees eaten ageing selonces a little and went with her 
young and beautiful daughtor VijayA to court. Sttd greeted the ing with the verse :— 
tyigustarkukavaichhitavadhiriti kehomi samodravedhib 1 
érimanbhojamahhipate niravadhih éesho gupanam ganab i) | 
The merry ( vinodapriya) king then challenged the beantiful Vijay4 to the kuchayargana, She anawered with 
corresponding couplet to the abore 1 — 
Z  Dnnihadchibukiivadhirbhojalatam@lavadhih sambhavo 
stanrangyah kuchamapdale yadi param lavapyamostaradi 1 
Then the king gare Vijayf an ardhakawild on guraldya, &o., upon which, withont hesitation, she composed the 
ssoond half anushangi, &o, The king waa then ashamed of himeelf (as he had cause to be }. Merntongs adds : 
verme attributed to SIth oan be quoted aa a proof that the pootess lived at Bhoja's oonrt. The Prabandhachiniimagt 
is also purely legendary in this part. On the other hand, it may oertainly be expected, that there waa a portess 
5tté as all the characters appearing in Meratungs are historical. | 
44 Indra feared tha king, because he offered so many ancrifices and on the 1th would have driven him from 


(hase Nercuantas rth sonpentic ek a SewwtGh Srs aes i ile sudh prisoners od behind Upendra 
liffa continually and thus cansed wares in the beams, which emanated from their flashing teeth. : 

+4 Kuvalaya is used twice, and in to be translated the first time by “ waterlily,” the second by “globe” 
(he-bad ) ( Zacharine ). The star on the king's arm is on the bangle. 
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64. When the kingly swans saw the bow of this prince, who was like Pauloml!'s husband, they 
forsook the land, as the regal swans forsook the pond, when they saw Indra’s rainbow ! 47 

a5. From him sprang « king, Sri-Styaka by name, a field of fame, a pearl from the mussel 
of earth, who was like Dilipa. 

86. As Adhokshaya’s Lakshmi, as the moon crowned god's Ambiki, so was the queen 

Vadaja — this ruler’s wife — like the earth.48 

87. This strong man, a moon among the princes, who, on account of the piety of his enbjects, 
attained to perfect happiness, banished the thick darkness of the Kali age. 

88. This king set up a retreat, subdued his thoughts, practising great patience, was clothed in 
the grass robe of a royal sage, 

89. With countenance like the moon, covered with teara, from which the sparkle of lenghter is 
missing, the wives of the Lord of Radtipafi proclaimed his victory. 

90. He made the harem of the Hiina princes, from whom the bracelet, the sprangle, the foot- 
ring, and the girdle were taken, into the dwelling-place for the consecration of 
widowhood, 

91. As the moon from the eye of Atri, 60 eprang from him this delight of the eyes, a favourite 
of the gods and his parenta, who banished darkness from the world.” 

92. His elder brother was the illustrious Utpalarija, a leader of the band ef nobles, the 
lord of the earth, who surrounded Sagara’s sons with the ocean as with a grave.* 

98. After VikramAditya was departel, after SAtavAhana hed gone home, the goddess 
Sarasvatl reposed beside this poet-friend.™ 

94. In the creation of this truly generous ( prince ) the creator actually used desire-graating 
jewels as particles, 

95. The shell of the oniverse was filled with his fame, which, of splendour pure as the moon, 
sprang from bis flashing sword (and therefore) resembled pearls, which, pore as the 
spring from the clearcet water.™ 

96. With the glance (of his eye) which sparkled like the blue water-lily, he gave hia friends 
happiness and suddenly he robbed his enemics with the flash of hia sword, which glanced 
like the water-lily.™ 

97. He fastened the knots of the grass robe upon the shoulder of his enemies’ wives, wound 
ascetic plaits round the head, and wreathed the hand with rosea. 





# When the rainy season comes the Rijaharhass go north. 

“" The first two comparisons ore compliments to the king and his wifo, whe are compared with Vishou and 
Kiva, as also with Lakehm! and Pirvat!, When it is also anid, that VadajA "ia like the earth,” Siyaka’s wife, it ie 
to be remembered that, according to the Indian style of expression, the earth is invariably the first wife of cach 
king. 

‘9 Apya ia divided into 4 + dpya(!) 

This “delight of the eyes,” is the roling prince Bindburija ( Zacharine ). 

© By Vikramdditya ia meant the author of the ers of 57-56 B. O,, who is aloo mentioned as ruler of Ujjuin 
( Zachariae ). Tho Sétavihana, who is tooant hore, is Hila, the compiler of the (@diAdkosha, 

4 The composite, achchhataravirijail, in to be divided the first time into achchAa-tara-tért-jaih, i.s,, sphural- 
khadgena janitail; the second time into achchhatara-pirijail, i, «,, atyantaluddhajalena jonifdth, According to the 
Indian legend, the pearl mussels come to the surface of the sea and open on the day of the Manik-Thir!, If it is 

% Nijitjakdntyd belongs to drift as well a to nistrithdaloklayd and must therefore be twice translated. 
has here the meaning given in the Koahas [ risara), = | 
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98. Throogh him, who, in course of time, departed to the town of the husband of Ambika, 
was the earth laid in the arm uf this ( our present lord ) who is represented by the striped 
bow.68 

99. Residing in the town of Ujjayini, he rules al) around, he who was descended from (the 
ancient rulers) YayAti, Mandhatri, Duhshysnta and Bharata. 

100. Through this (hero) was the white colour laid with a strong arm upon the cheeks of the 
wives of his enemies after he robbed their husbands of their fame." 
101. It is easy to be understood (that) the name of thia ( prince) who slways possesses Makaras, 
and is the ancestral dwelling of Lakshmi, is like that of the milk-ocean Sindhurija — 
' ‘gea king.” 5 
‘102. Becanse here (on earth) he accomplished hundreds of brave deeds, he will therefore be 
sung at the festivals of heroes as the new Sihasanka. 
The preceding extract and the previous single notices qnoted from other parts of the 
Navas@dasdnkacharita reanlt in the following genealogical tree of the Paramira kings of Dhira and 


Ujjain, who might st once, on account of the notices contained in the published inscriptions, be 
compared ;— 





I. Navasihasiikacharita. tl, Nagpur Praéasti@} [1]. Vakpati’s and A Bhoje' a 
. ; Land-grants,™ 
Paramira ] Paramira 
Upendra Krishnar&ja 
Vakpatiraja Vairisimbia 
Vairisimba eres Stybke 
| 
Slyaka or Biyake Vikpatiraja or 
Sribarshadeva on Amoghavarsha or 
lat, : Prithvivallabha or 
| | | { Srivallabhs 974 and 979 A, D. 
Utpalara réja or Sindhurkf or Moiijarija Sindhurija | 
Vakpati raja LI, Noavisihasiike or | | Sindboraja 
Kumérandriyapa™ Bhojarija del | | 
| } Bhoja, 1021 1042-43 A. TD. 








ay, @., after Uipalarije died, the now ruling king Sindharkja became his wnoceascr. 

7 Aocording to Indian expression fame ia“ white."’ The king takes his cnemies' fame and so wins a white 
colour, which ho puts on the checks of the wires of hie enomios which become white with sorrow and anzicty, 

@ The king vooesece always Makaras, i. ¢., armies formed in the Makara Ordor ( Manu, VIT. 187; Kdmandaki 
Mitisira) jort oa cha ocean js fall of sca-mousteres oalled Makar, i.¢., sharks, Fortane is always on bis sido a8 was 
the ease with his fathers ; be is thus the heir of Lakehm!. A» the goddess of fortune, Lakehul, rose ont of the 
Milk‘ccenn at the etirring of the Heotar, this ia therefore alec bis inherltanes: 

feo above, p. 139. #* Boo above, p. 164 #1! Bee abore, p. 14. 

“ The inscription waa at firet badly published, with a rory imperfect facsimile by HAl Gang&dhar Shéetr! in 
the Jour, Bombay B. R, As. Soc. I. p. 250. The second’ publication of it by Lassen in the Zeitech. j. d. Kunde des 
Morgenl. VII. p. 194 4., io much better ; it is made from a transcript of the copy found in Sithré on a copperplate, 
This is sow no longer anfficiont for present requiremonts and a new copy is moch to bedesired. Lassen onlla Slyaka's 
Founger son Simhadeva and he remarks (lor, cit, p. 911 (211), note 23) that this in distinctly the reading im his 
copy, while that of the facsimile in the Bombay Jowrnal can no oger be read with any certainty. It is quite correct 
thet the letters in the latter wre defaced. The namo Jooke like.(p. 274, No, 15) griltidrardje, Mr. J. F. Fleet, who 
possesses « paper impression of the inscription, kindly informs we that the original has iri-SindAurdjo, The form 
fithharija is no doubt owing to the copyists of Lassen’s transcription having made an unlucky conjecture 
aa pendils often do, 

@ The oldest Siaana of king Son is published by Dr, F. BE, Hall, Jour, Bong. As. Boc., XEK. 
p. 185 #f., and with a faceimile by N. AptreA bah Podsigy) Seimaletonl 43 f. The later of the same 
Dr, BAjendralaf. Mitra in Jo Fesie; Bong, die, Bets XIX, p. 475, and by Dr. Kielhora, Ind. Ant, XLV. 150 fF. 
Bhoja's gift is published by Kirtane, loc. cif, p. 53, with a fagsinile, 


é 
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The origin of the Paramarss, placed by the tradition of the bards, which reflects the above- 
noted verses xi, 64, 72, in the holy mountain Abi-Arbuda, the most southern arm of the 
Aravali chain, which rises on the boundary of Rajputind and Gujarat and in the grey far-off time 
whon the great feud between the head Brahman Vasishjha and the Kshatriya intrader Visvamitra 
was fought out. The bards also relate much of the early developed power of the Paramiiras, of 
their manifold ramifications, and their great kingdom in Western and Southern India.“* There is, 
however, no sure trace of them in Indian history, before the appearance of the dynasty of Milva, 
The Paramaras first come ioto power in the town of Dhara, which lies in the western part of the 
province, and from there they conquered the east of Mélvd with the capital Ujjain. This proves with 
more certainty than the tradition of the bards that Padmagupta repeatedly (p. 159, above) calls Dhara 
the family residence of the Paramfras, The period of the first development of their power cannot 
be fixed with certainty. It must, however, have been about 800 A, D. as will be shown fyrther on. 
As the Paramiras of Malva believe in the legend of the birth of their eponymous hero on 
Abd, this may lead to the supposition that they came from the north-west. The old Fort of 
Achalgadh on Abd, and the town of Chandrévati south of Ab, have been for centuries in the 
possession of a Paramara family, who rendered homage to the Chaulukyas of Anhilvid from the 
eleventh century. Someavara'’s Pragasti of Vikrame Samvat 1287, recounts an older line, Dhtimardja, 
Dhandhuka, Druvabhata, and others, also a Inter and entirely historical one which consists of 
Ramadova, Yabodhavala, Dhirivarsha, Prehladana, Somasimha and Erishpardja. The 
last six kings may be recognised from other works and roled between 1150 and 1231 A. D, This 
connection between the Paraméras and Monnt Abi makes clear that it and nothing else had been the © 
foundation of the legend of the rise of Paramara from the Agnuikunda there. Now, as the 
Paramaras of Dbaérdé possess the same legend, it is easy to suppose that they are a branch of the 
ruling race of -Achalgadh and Chandrivatt, 





Dpendra, 


The first king Upendra sung by Pedmagupta was not the immediate predecessor of the next named 
Viakpatiréja I, Between them reigned other princes. The plural shows that thera must have 
been three, On no consideration may the reign of Upendra be placed later than about the 
year 800 A.D. As the first king, for whose reign we possess several fixed dates, Vikpatirijs IL, 
died, as will be shown further on, between 904 and 997, the date of his first land-grant is the 
year 974, As his brother Sindhuraja reigned sometime after him, then the beginning of his own 





@ J, Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. L. pp. 3-54. | 

 Lasson, Ind, AlfertAumak, ITT, p, 822, thinks that Ptolemens mentions the Paramiras under the name Posrarol 
and adda: “ Their name in thia form comes nearer to the oldest (Pramirn) than to that of the present time Ponwar 
or Powar of which we get the sccond in Powargarh, ¢.¢., Powargaga, Fort of Powar; the name of Champantir, the 
old capital of o distriet in north Gujarit.”” The identification of Porvarai with Paramiira is, however, doubtful, as 
the first word means a people, thesecond a Kahatriya family, which, sofaragia known, hag given its namo to no distrigt 
in India. Thus itis to be remarked that the present Powars or Poare certainly giro themerlves ont as Paramires, 
since a member of their family roles Dhird, the modern Dhir. They are, however, Marfthas and not RAjpote, Their 
genealogical claima are certainly officially recognised, but native scholars in MilyA never speak of the story of the 
relationship of His Highness the Mahirija Anandrho with the Mabirija Bhoje without a meaning smile and do not 
believe in ft. The grounds against the derivation are — lst, that Powar or Puar do not agree well in sound with 
Paramiira ; 2nd, that in Rijpotind and MilyA the real successors of the Paramiras call themeelves Parmira, not 
Ro Puar, who reocived the tithe of king of Dhfr in 1749 (conf, Malleson, Nafire Biaiea of India, p. 207), Finally, as 
regards the name of Powargarh, this iso rewnlt of the Gilohristio method of transcription. The mountain fort 
which i» not, as Lassen thinks, ideutieal with Champdotr, aud lies, not in northern, but in middle Gujarilt, is 
called in Gujarit!, Pivdgagh,ard in Fanskrit, acvording to an inecription of Bemvat 1525 (ful, Ant,, Vol VI. 
p- 1.) Pavakadorga, the Fort of the Pivoka, prrbaps * the fire," The name has nothing to do withthe Paramiras, 
who have perer, so far ae je kuown, possessed Pavdgujh, 

 Kirtikownudl, App. pp, 4-6, 14-14, and K. Forbes, Rds Maid, pp, 210-211. 
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reign must have fallen about the year 970. Between Vikpatirija Il. and Viakpatirija I. are two 
a generation, thea there are 150 years between the beginning of the reign of Vilepatirija Il. and 
the end of Upendra's. Of course it is not to be supposed that there is any degree of certainty in 
this statement, as the number of the kings omitted may be much greater, Bat it is the latest that is 
possible, Padmagupta’s verses concerning Upendra assert merely that he diligently attended to the 
Grauta sacrifices apd was a great warrior. If the translation of versa 77 is correct, a poeters Sita, 
who perhaps Jived at his court, ang of him (see note 43, p. 163). 


Dr. F. E. Hall” and Sir A. Cuoningham® identify Upendra with Eyishyardja, the first 
king in the inscriptions of Vikpatiraja [1. ‘The supposition is nataral, as Kyishna and Upendra are 
synonymous, It may also be correct, though Eyishpardje stands immediately before Vairisithha, 
tho third king in Padmagupte’s list. The text of the inscription merely says that each of the kings 
‘mentioned “ thought respectfully of the feet" (of the before-mentioned). Usually this phrase is used 
im connection with an immediate predecessor. There are, however, cases in which itis used in 
connection with o king further removed, Those who reject Hall's identification must agree that 
the next king in Padmagupta’s list fikewise bore the name of Erishnardjs, which alo is not 

Padmagupta’a description of this king is purely conventional, According to what has been 
already said, the beginning of his reign falls about 895 A. D. His name seems also to appear in an 
Didsyapar inscription, Dr. F. E. Hall does not recognise the existence of two Vakpatirijas. He 
ssys, however, ioc. eif,; “ Vakpati had isane in Vairisimhs, and Vairisibha had a son Harebs.” 


This ouly applies to Vakpatiraja 1, 
. | Vairisithhs 
Of this king we only hear that he was his predecoasor's son. His reign may have begun about 
920. 


Mattera improve somewhat with Vairisimba's son, who, according to Navas, XI. 85 end the 
inscriptions, also called Styaka, according to Navas. XVIII. 40 (p. 155) Bri Hershadeva. AS 
regards the first name till now unmentioned, it may be remarked that Styaka stands for Simhaka, 
In the tertiary Prikrits of Western India, in place of the Sanskrit asthe in s proper name, either 
singh or sf ia used. Thus, for Amarasitabha both Amarsingb and Amarsi are found ; for Padmasimha, 
Padamasingh or more often Padamel ; for Narasimha, very often Narsi, In the present case, this 
explanation is proved by the fact that Merutiinga in the Muijaprabandha calls the father of Muiija 
and Shidhela, Sichhabhate.” This was doubtless the original Sanskrit name of the king. Styaks 
is a half Prakrit pet-name. The second neme Harsha or Harshadovs sppcars in the anedited 
Udayspor Inscription and also in other Sangkrit works,” 





© Jour, Ben. ds, Boe, Vol. XXXI. p. 114, note. Dr, Hall sooma to have found the names in the inscriptions 
from Udeyapur mentioned there. He incorrectly calls him “ the grandfather of Bhoja's grandfather,” 

@ Archaol. Rep. Vol. X. p. B4, note 1. 

@ Geo Ind, Ant. Vol. VI. pp. 184 and 1M, where it saya, that Durlabha of Apbilvé} thonght of the feet of 

10 Slee alao K. Forbes, RAs MAld, 2nd od. p. 64. 

1! Conf, below, p. 183. What in said here about : 
Utpalarija and Vakpatirija, rerts chiefly om Zacharine’a commupicativns. 
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Padmagupta describes Slyaka-Hershadova first as « royal philosopher doing homage to 
quietiam and asceticiam and then oa eo warlikesruler, It will be necessary to reverse the order, 
aud take for granted that Slyaka, like eo many Indian kings, after on active life, turned hia 
attention to the achievement of Moksha, without, at the same timo, perhaps, retiring from his 
position ag ruler. His warlike achievements were the conquering of the “ Lord of Radtipaéti,"” 
and the killing of a Hans prince. Who these kings or chiefs were, and where they ruled, has not 
os yet been ascertained. As to the Hina, who is mentioned very often in the inscriptions, it may 
be remarked that the earlier favourite identification of them with the white Huns is not tenable, It 
ig quite correct, as De. F, BE. Hall remarks,” that the Hiinas, or more usually Hiinas, mentioned in 
the inscriptions of the middle period were on Indian Ksheatriya family. In bardic iste they are 
counted among the Rijpat races, and the accounts of their alliance with the Kolachuria show that 
they sre counted as such. These facts natarally do not preclude the possibility that the Hina 
Keshatriyas sprang originally from Hons, As the Kehatriyas beve adopted foreign elements in 
a romarkabls manner. Siyaka's wife was called Vadajt. 


VakpatirAja IL 


Like many other Indian princes,™ Siyaka’s eldest aon?’ bora many names and was called 
Varpatiraja, Utpalarija, Mufija, Amoghsvarsha, Prithvivallabha and Srivallabha, The 
first twonames are found in Padmagupta ( p. 150, above), and, according to the suggested alteration 
in XI. 92, they are also to be found in Kabemendra and Vallabha, The former quotes the 
well-kaown verse, atau vd Adre, in hia Auchityarichdracharchd, and ascribes it to the esteemed 
Utpslarija (srimalutpalardjasya), while the Suskdshitdcali of the latter names Vakpatiraja, 
eon of the esteemed Harshadeva, as author,” Padmagupta's account leaves no doubt that 
Vakpatiraja ia the son of the esteemed Harshadeva, Vakpatirija IL, of Malva, nor that Kshemendra 
means the same prince, Because the person mentioned by Kahemendra bears the title dimat 
ant deva, only a king can be meant, and, ag according to the Nacasdhasdakacharita, XI, 92, 
Vakpatiraja, the son of Harshadeva-Styaka, had another beginning with Utpala, thus, in view 
of Vallabha's remark, the above conclusion ia unavoidable, Another case in which Vikpatiraja IT. 
ia called Utpalarija is mentioned further on. That VaAkpatirfija IT. is identical with Mufija, 
Dr. F, E, Hall recognised and repeatedly expressed’? in the Bengal Journal A. Soc., XXX. 
p. 114, note, and Dakardpa, p. 2, note. The proofs for it are: (1) the genealogical tree given 
above, where Mufija appeara in the place of Viikpatirija; (2) the fact that Dhanika, in the 
commentary to the Daéardpa, p, 184 and 186 (ed. Hall), ascribes one and the same verse 
“to the estecmed King Vakpatirija” and “to the esteemed Moija.” Howover strange such 
a method of quotation may seom to os, it is quite nsual among the Indians, who thought nothing 
of mentioning » many-titld man onder two or more of his names, Finally, the identity. of 
Vakpatirija-Amoghavarsha of the land-grants with Padmagupta's Vakpatirija Il, is made 
quite clear by the list of reigns, . 


All that Padmagapta says of VakpatirAja IT., apart from conventional phrases, is, that he 
hai a liking for poetry and poets, was extraordinarily generous and warlike, Twice, [, 7 ( p. 150, above ) 
aud X[. 93-94, he calls him emphatically a friend of pocts, and says, I. 6, that he was led by him to 

=: Ne i 
? This may be a town or a country (conf. Apshilapdtaks and Medap{ta or MevAd), 
18 Jour. Beng. da, Soc, XXX, p. 117, note 11, and Jour, Am. Or, Soc, VI. p. 5, 
the table in Fleet's Dynasticn of the Kanarese District, pp. 92-98, — Eeiviel Miteclae Beret 
¥ The statement of the logends in Merutuigs and others that he waa a foundling seems to me untenable. 
™ Peterson, Jour, Bomb, B. EK. As. Boe, KVL p, 199. Peterson's views there ozprossed ar bably correct 
than those inthe Subidehitdealt, p. 115, according to which ouly the ous verse, No, 3414, shoal belong te Vikpaliatio. 
" This view was accepted without hesitation by A. Cunningham, Archwol, Hep. Vol, X. p, 84, note 1. 
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tread the poets’ path. From acconnts gathered from other sources we may complete his statements. 
Vikpatiraja UT helped other writers besides Padmagupis, Among these are the two sons of Vishnu, 
Dhanathjaya and Dhanika, the firet of whom composed the Dasardpa, while the latter commented 
upon it, Dr. F. E. Hall does well to express himself carefully and say : “it may be suggested, that 
Dhanika — one of his ( Dhanathjaya’s) commentators and possibly his own brother — was living 
about the middle of the tenth centary."*® Now, however, since it is clear that Vakpatirija, Mufija, 
and Utapalarija are names for one and the same person, all doubt os to the age of the two 
_sathors disappears, the one of whom, according to his own words, was famous for his wit at the 
court of king Muija, and the other describes himeelf os mahdsidhyapdle of the great and 
esteemed king Utpalaraja.* In the time of Vikpatirija II, also falls the activity of the 
lexioographer and poet Dhsnapfila, whom the Prabandbss erroneously make a contemporary and 
favourite of Bhoja.*? The date of his Prikrit Korka, Vikrama Samvat 1029, 4. ¢., 972-3 A. D., 
makes this very apparent, Likewise Halayudha, the commentator of Piigala, according to his own 
‘statement ( Sudhdehitdvali, p. 115), lived under the rule of this prince. Vikpatirija’s own activity 
in poctry is shown, not only by the numerous verses ascribed to him in the Prajandéas bat more 
certainly by the quotations in the anthologiés, among which the one mentioned abore i in dicnadre 
deserves special consideration, as Kshemendra writes about 50 years after his time 


If Padmagupta speaks merely in ordinary terms of the warlike undertakings of his first patron, 
doubtless the reason is that the ead death of Vakpatiraja made it seem unfitting to describe the 
latter in detail. His words,"' “The seal which Vakpatiraja put upon my song 45 he mounted to 
heaven, ia now broken by Sindhuraja, the younger brother of that [riend of poets," showed 
: othy that the fate of his first master had affected him deeply. It ia therefore not to be 
wotdered at that he does not allow himself to go into-details. From the inscriptions and the 
Prabandhaa one gathers that Vakpatirija was at war with his eastern and southern neighbours, 
The unedited inscription mentioned by Dr. F. E, Hall tells of o successfol war against one 
Yuvardja of Chedi, the father of Kokalla IZ, doring which he is supposed to have taken the 
capital of the Haihayas, Tripura.“ Dhan&péla's account probably refers to him, that be wrote 
his work when the king of Dhara had plundered Manyakhota, Aa in the introduction to the 
edition of the Piiyalazhehhi is shewn the capital of the Bathors of Manekir or Malkhed must 
be Manyakheta, and the conquered enemy was the last prince of that race, Karka IJ, called 
Eakkala or Amoghavarsha. Vakpatirija [1 doubtless helped to accomplish the fall of the Southera 
Rithor kingdom. He remained also the enemy of the real destroyer of it, ChAlukysa Tailapa IT 
of Kalyana, who entered upon the possession of the inheritance of the Rathors. Sixteen times, 
says Merutanga,®! did Muiija conquer Tailapa before he unlertook his final march against him, 
and therefore scorned him, Although the number may be an exaggeration, and the Paramara’s 
fortune in war not always favourable, still so much is certain that Vakpatiraja Muija waged war 
with Tailapa IL for a considerable time. At Inst he was unsuccessfal, suffered a decided defeat, and 
lost his life in the south. The Prabandhas give Muija Vikpatirdja's last march in detail. They 
assert that he undertook it against the advice of his minister Rudraditya, was taken prisoner by 


™ Dasordpa, p. 2. 


1 Dedardpa, Kod, and H, H. Wilson, Hindu Thealre, p, ax. (ed. Rost), ‘That given by H. H. Wilson, and in 


notice appearing in one of Dr, Hall's MSS. in wanting in the publication; notwithstanding its at fret 
= charactor, it ia, however, entirely credible. Such historical notices are often left out in the 


MSS. Tho extract from the BrAatkaiAdmafjar! of Kahemoudra, inserted ot the end of the first Prakdéa, ja, of 
course, an interpolation. I¢ doos not appear in all manuscripts, 
™ See above, p. 150, 


™ Gee above, p. 150, note 6. 

™ Jour, Beng, ds. Bor. Vol. XXX. p. 114, note, and Conningham, drchwol, Rep. Vol. X. p. 85. 

8) Sapathadanapurrakar: nishidhya josh purd ahodAa nirjitamilyavajiatayS pelyannatirrkaralaitach saritam 
uffirya shandhacaram wivelayamasa ti (from the Mufjapralanihe), 
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Tailapa, and sometime afterwards, when he made an attempt to escape, was first treated shamefully, 
and at length hanged on a tree. The narrative is adorned with so many touching scenes, and so 
many verses, which the imprisoned king is sald to have composed, under different circumstances, 
that its legendary character is unmistakable, The details are therefore not to be depended on. But 
that Tailapa IL killed Vakpatirija-Muiija is correct, as two Chilukya inecriptions mention this 
famous deed. Also Radriditya was, as Lassen bas remarked, really Vakpatirija’s minister, as 
he is mentioned in his Sisans of 979 A. D. The fact that Vakpatiraja was killed by Tsilapa II 
makes it possible, with the assistance of a note in a Jaina work, to fix tho time at which his march 
took place and his reign coucladed, within a» limited period. Amitagati completed his 
Subhdshiteratnasanidoha, Vikrama Samvat 1050 or 095-94 A. D., during the reign of king Mafija, 
and Tailapa IT died shortly before or in the Baka year 919, i. ¢., 997-98 A. D., which is the first 
year of his successor, Muiija's death, therefore, occurred in one of the three years 994 to 096." 
The beginning of his reign lies before Vikrama Samvat 1081 or 974 A. D.: the date of his oldest 
land-grant must not, as has been remarked, be far removed from the same, ' 


According to the accounts of the Pradandhas, bitter enmity existed between VakcpatirAja- 
Mufija and his brother Sindhuraja, to whom they apply the pet-name Sindhula or Sirhdhala. 
Sindhurija had to flee trom Miilvé, and lived long as a fugitive “in the town of Kisahrada” in 
Gujarit, Later he returned to bis home, and was at first received kindly by his brother, but was 
afterwards blinded by him and confined in a wooden cage. During his imprisonment his son Bhoja 
was born to him, whom Mufja, alarmed by the prophecy that he would be his successor, endeavoured 
to kill. Bhoja, however, was enabled to obtain a reprieve from his executioner and, by a Jetter, 
so to change the king's opinion that he chose him as his successor to the throne. After 
‘Muiija’s decease, Bhoja was anointed aa king. Padmagupta’s poem completely discredits this 
narrative, which excludes Sindhurija from the throne and proves what must also be concluded 
from Bhoja's land-grant of 1021.22 A. D. that he ruled over MAlvA for sometime. The 

only grain of truth which the PrabandAas may contain is perhaps that for a time the brothers 
quarrelled. The condition of things cannot have been gerlons. As otherwise, Padmagupta, who 
had served under Vikpatiraja, wonld not have been a favourite of Sindharija’s, In support 
of thia thare is the poct's utterance in verse 95, that Vakpatirija “when he departed to the town 
of the Lord of the Ambika, Isid the earth on Sindhurija's arm," Taken literally this means, that 
Vakpatiraja on. bia death-bed appointed his brother as his successor, It muy perhaps be accepted, 
therefore, that Sindharija, whether immediately before Vakpatiriija’s fateful expedition or still earlier, 
had attained to the dignity of yuvardja, 


‘ . | 


M Sao E.. Forbes, Rds MAlA, pp. 65.93, and Laagen, Ind, Aliorthumek, If. . ‘ =—) , 
found in Merutuiga. Respecting hin death it says :— Pp. 0, The above sooonnte are 





Tadanu Mufijena prishfach kayo m G math marayiphyatia | erikshaiakharalambark . 
tadans fat Muiyath nihalya tackchhiro rayahgane MliRGpretath kritea dadhieilip! » maa cena rANeESe asks 
puposta i J 


© J, Fleet, Dynastios of the Kavarese Districts, p. #0. 

“ Dr. BR. G, Bhipdirkar, Report om the Seasch for Sanskrit MSS_, 1669-9, p. 45, has accepted this chronology ; 
Ho places the boginning of the Vikrama era, however, in the year 56B,0., which docs not unit for Milvé, na fs 
clearly abown from the dates in VikpatirAja’s second land-grant. There, it is sald, the gift was made V. 8, 1004. 
Kérttike-pargims, at the time of an eclipse of the moon, which took place on Nov. 6, 979 A.D,. while the Silaann wns 
aE bat ia Onaitva cadl Ted, tee cee Kkmame year in MilvA begun, nocording to thie, not in Kirttits 
Vol. XIV. p, 159, and especially note 2, sas takai , | } aoe aloo End. And. 


Gee alto K. Forbes, Ras MAl4, p. 64. Worbps identiSes Kisahrads with Kisindra-Phladj at Ahmpdibld, 
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According to the poem, Sindhurija boro the surnames of Kumfraniriyana™ aw 
Wavasihasinks, “because he ondertook hundreds of hazardous enterprises ( sd@igsa )." Several o 
‘these bold deeds are enumerated, A number of princes and peoplea, whom Sindhuriija is said 
have conquered, are presented in X. 14—20.89 Among the names mentioned are found a prince of 
the HOoas of the same race as he, with whom Siyaka waged war, and a prince of the Kosalas, 
Farther ig mentioned the subjection of the inhabitants of Vigada, of the eastern part of the 
province of Kachchh,™ of Lita, middle and sonthern Gojarit, and the Muralas, of a people in 
Southern India, that is perliaps identical with the Keralas, the inhabitants of Malabar. The word of 
an Indian court-poet, when he speaka of his lord's victories, must not be putin gold scales, Every 
Indian hero muat have made his digvijayaydtrd, “ his march tothe conquoat of the worl], and mnet 
have been successfal, When the avtual facts did not give material enonch, poctic fancy was ready 
to fill up the gaps : though expeditions against the Hina, against Vigad, which belonged to the 
kingdom of the Chaulukya of Anhilvid, and against LAta where ruled the dynasty of Barapa, 
also conqnered by the Chaulakyas, were not at all unlikely. So far as the relation between the 
Chaulukyas anid the Paraméras is concerned, it was always bad. The Jaina Prabandhas relate 
that the cause of the strife was an insult offered to the second Chaulnkya King Chimugda, 
When tho Istter bad retired from the throne in favour of his aon, 1010-11 A. D., he made 
a pilgrimage to Benares. On his entrance into the country of Malvi, the king cansed his parngel 
and the other signs of his rank to be taken away. He was forced to let the insult pass: on his 
return, however, he commanded his son to take rovenge. Thus began the enmity betwoen Malva 
and Gojarit, which lasted till the destraction of both kingdoms by the Muhammadans.®! This 
natrative sounds rather incredible. Still the long feud between tho two etates, which brought first 
one and then the other to the brink of destruction, ia an indisputable fact. Its zround probably Iny 
not in a chance oocurrence, but in the old race-hatred between the Paraméiras anil the Chaulakysa 
or Chalukyas and the necessity of expansion of both neighbouring kingdoms. Thus Padmagnpta’s 
report of a certain temporary conquest of Vigad is quite credible. Also it fs quite possible that 
Sindhorija waged a saccessful war against his neighbour in the south-west, the king of Lita, 
Barapa and his family also belonged to the Chaulukyas and in nearer relationship to Tailapa IT. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to understand bow Sindbardja could overcome the Muralas, if by 
these the Keralas are to be understood. If it may be anderstood, however, that Padmagapta — as 
often occurs with Sanskrit poets — uses the expression inexactly and means some inhabitants of 
Dravidian India, nothing can be said against his statement. For, from the Vikramdnkaderacharita 
it ig certain that the strag¢le of the Paramaras of Malva with the Chilukyns of Kalyina continued 
after Muija’s death. [t is therefore not at all improbable that Sindhorija ondertook an 
expedition to the south. Of the war with Kosala nothing trustworthy can be said. Tt may only be 
remarked that the kingdom of Kosala spoken of embraced parts of the Central Provinces of to-day 
and Berar. 


The story from the personal history of Sindhuraja, which represents the trav object of 
Podmagupta’s work, is unfortanately surrounded with so thick o mythological. covering that it is 
impossible, without the help of accounts containing only sober facts, to give partivular details with 
certainty, Those who are familiar with the court poct’s method of description and tho Indian 
inclination to change historical events of thy most recent past, for purely poctical reasons, into 
myths will not doubt fora moment that Padwagupta’s svetuingly fanciful legend rests throughout 
upon a historical basia, Analogies in other poems are not rare, Take, for example, Bilhann’s 








™ Bee abore, p. 155, ™ Seo above, p. 157, note ZS. 


™ Conf, Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. 9, 164 

KK, Forbes, Réda_Mdld, p, 5@. Merutungs nasorts that the king of Milvd referred to wan Muiija, 
Hemachandra is not guilty of this anachroniem in the Dry(rayakorha ; he givce, however, no names, 

" Pikrominkaleacharila, p. 27. ™ Eee Sir A. Cunningham, Anc, Geog. p. 519 ff. 
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VikramAd kadevacharita, the god Sivn. | appears pails when the poet? i] berdl asd es 
Vikramaditys-Tribhuvanamalla comes into combat with the moral law. The latter's birth also 
ia a gift promised by Siva personally and it is celebrated by showers of blossoms and sry of 
trumpets. Finally, in the description of Vikraméiditya’s courtship, his chosen Chandalade 
is never mentioned by her trne family name as a Silahdra princess, bul always called Vidyadhart™ 
in conformity with the mythological tradition, Very similar mythological representations are to be 
found in the parts of the Dvyasrayakosha, which Hemachandra dedicates to his lord and patron 
Jayasithhs Siddharija,™ o3 also in Somesvara’s report of the events which caused his yajamana, 
Viradhavala of Dholka, to found an independent kingdom.** To these examples from works of 
the 11th, 12th and 13th centaries, we may add one from an inscription which belongs at latest to the 
second century of ourera. The Andhra king, Pujuméyi, asserts in perfect earnest in his great 
deed of gift, in Nasik cave-inseription No, 15, that his father, Gotamipata Sitakethai I., won a battle 
in Which “the wind-god, the bird-man Garuda, the Siddhas, Yakshes, Rakshasas, Vidyidharas, Blijtas 
and Gandharvas, aa also sun, moon, and stars, ook part. Besides these analogies, we may add to 
the above-expressed opinion that here and there perfectly prosaic details appear in Padmagupta’s 
pooms, For example, when one bears that the town of the demon-prince Vajriikuéa lay 
50 garydtis, i, ¢., about 100 kos or 150—200 English miles distant from the Narmada, one gets the 
impression that the poet speaks of an actually-known town, not of an imaginary picture of one. 
As regards the explanation of the story, only one point can be held as certain, namely, thet the 
Niga-princess Sadiprabha was not a snake-goddess but the danghter of a king or chief from the 
far-spread race of the Naga-Kehatriyas. The existence of Naga-kings in Rijputingd and 
Central Indis is accredited by inscriptions,” and their successors most certainly have remained long 
in these regions. ‘To venture further on this point is not advisable, while we have no assistance from 
inscriptions. It may, however, still bo mentioned that the Maharshi Vatku appearing in the 
narrative corresponds with the geographical name Vanku in the Nagpur-Pragasti, verse 54. 
Lassen erroncously reads Vankshu, ond believes that the river Oxus is meant. The minister 
Yabobhata-Ramingada is also of course a historical personality. 


Although so much in Padmagupta’s accounts of the history of Sindhurija is dark and 
indistinct, still it gives us the fact that the latter reigned for come time. Years must have passed 
after he mounted the throne, before the WavasAhasiikacharita was written, and the composition 
of it cannot be placed earlier than the first decade of the 1lih century. Hence it ia necessary to 
place the beginning of Bhoja's reign further down than is usually done, Various synchronisms 
demand this, and lead to the supposition that Bhojs waa not a grown man in the lifetime of 
Mufiin,” aa he only mounted the thrown®towards the end of the second decade of the eleventh 
century. Unfortunately we have only two dates of the time of his reign, that of his land-grant, 
Vikrama Samvat 1078, Chaitra sudi 14, which probably corresponds to 30th March 102], and 
that of his Xarana of the Réjamrigdiika, Saka Sotwot 964 or 1042-43. At any rate, the legends 
of the wicked uncle Maija, which disfigare Forbes’ and Lassen's work, and which, until quite 
recently, always reappeared, may now be considered as abolished, 


Of the earlier history of Milvi, Padmagupta merely mentions that the friend of poeta, 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, formerly ralod there, This notioc shows at least that the Vikrama 
legend was developed in Malvi in the same way os it was narrated in the Jaina Prabandhas of 
the 18th and 14th centuries. 
_® See Fikraméikaderacharita, pp. 28-20, 37—89, note 1, % Ind, Ant. Vol. IV. £35, 265. 

 Kirtikaumudl, IL. 76—107, ond Indl, Acct, Vol, VI. p. 169, 

Borges, Archaeol. Rep. Weat. India, Vol. IV. pp. 10110, Siri Palumfyi is mentioned by Ptolomerns under 
the namo of Biri-Pulu. 

™ Seo Ind, dnt, Vol. EIV. p. 75, and Sir A. Canningham, Arch. Rep, ID. 310, 


1 is indeed improbable that Dhoja, at the time when Padmagupta wrote, had reached manhood, Had be 
been a Yovardja thore would not have been wanting a compliment for him, 


1 The date in a copy of the Jesnlmir MS. ia; foko relariunande . . . TL 
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(Continued from p, 134.) 


Appendix to John Campbell's Narrative, 
Additional Nots on Thomas Pratt.® 


Tomas Puarr was not actually in the Company's service, but was employed by the Agent at 
Hagli as « representative of the English at Dacca. In the Hagli Consultation Book, under date 
9th November, 1663, there is the following entry with regard to Pratt and the expenses be incurred 
at Dacca :-— 

A Noate of w' demanded by Thomas Pratt Pr. Month for his expencas in servants 
Wages diett & his owno sallary. 


For 10 peones Pr Wo = oS oe we wl 

For 30 pikes [patk] & a mange [wndinjt] we oes nee BK, 1B. 
For 4 pikes more .,, ede ee rer ase 6 

A Cooke Buttler flagman .,, aa. oo jo 10. 30: J. 
To my diett he ie sme -- ian cu. 20 

Toa writer .,. -=8 a oo one na oon 5 

To 6 Caharrs [kahér] ee oe ee |e |e 
awasherman mnseallye (masileAl)... sa. nce nas 4 
Hollencore [halalkAGr] —... sie; eras geeks WP oe g 

To my owne M®° sallary ... ..., wee ee 


For extraordinary expences at y* Durbar... ane tse > 20 

This is y* Calculation w* J present to 7* vewe, how you will accept of it knowe not, but this 
much I desire you would take notice of, y* I will freely give any man 50 Rup p’ me? more to beare 
my moathly expences, In w' natare y* Dutch live here is not unknown to some Englishmen theare, 
yet theire businesse hath not gone better forward in y* Durbare nor they betur respected hitherto, 
although theire expences hath beene 4 times as much; and likewise pray Consider when any great 
more [Moor], y* Datch, or any Pon of quallity come, whether it is « email expence to give 
them entertaynement, for [ have here no investmemts y* T can eace an Aceo: by Charging it upon 
another bul every expence must appeare in its owne shape, Yr servant, Thomas Pratt. 

Karly in 1664, Pratt became embroiled in » quarrel at Dacea, The account of the occurrence 
was evidently written to Surat, but the reply only is extant, dated 19 May 166407 i— “ Wee are 
Sorry to read y* Vinhappy accident y* befell Thomas Prat, hee did very rashly to give the occa. 
sion, but when hee was besett round wee know not w' a man may bee provokt to dos, especially 
w® bis life is eugag’, wee are pawad4 to thinke y* Nabob may bee reconciled when hee shall take 
into Considuration the Craell attempt made upon him by fyreing the house about his Hares,” In 
July of the same year Pratt was «till in disgrace, for, in a Uonsultation at Hagli on the 11th 
of the Month, we resd® that the determination of the 9th. June to stop Thomas Pratt's Wages of 
180 rs. a month was confirmed “until he shall give satisiaction for w' laid to hig charge or that we 
find thereby that we may lose the Nabobs favour by w our Masters business may receive a greater 
prejuslice.” 

; ; ™ Factory Records, Hugli, Ko. 1. 
o pita ay Surat, No, 104, ™ Factory Hecords, Hugli, No. 1. 
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A year later, Pratt was still at Dacea, In July, he wrote to the Agent, Mr Blake, at 
Hugli,” with regard to the mental state of Mt Marsh, the Company's servant at Dacca. Pratt 
declared himself unable to restraia Marah and desired that someone might be sent to look after him. 
In September of the same year, the Council at Hagli wrote to the Directors in England,” “ Thomas 
Pratt remains at Dacca to prefer our complaints and to endeavour redresses. " 


The later career and end of Thomas Pratt is given by Manneci and the details have 
been supplied me by Mr. Irvine, Pratt had been employed by Mir Jumla to build and eqnip boats 
for him, but he was suspected by Diid Khin Qureshi, the Governor of Dacca, who tent to seize 
him, Pratt fired on his would-bs captors, and then escaped by his back door to his ship in the river 
and embarked for Arakan, 


Here he intrigued with the King of Arakan and planned an attack on Bengal, Daiid Ehin 
gent a letter to Pratt, couched in friendly terms, and arranged that it should fall into the handa of 
the Arakan King. Suspecting treachery, the King removed Pratt's goods from his ship, bound 
his crew, and then sont bim and his ship to the bottom. 


{Il.— Narrative of Richard Bell.) 


An aeco of yt Foyage § Travella of Rich: Fell from Lisbon to Jerusalem § other places 
in ano 1669, 
May 234 1669, I tooke boate from Lixn [Lisbon] to goe aboard y* Ship Mary and Martha, 
Capt Dyer Bates?! Commander, hia strenth $0 Guns, 50 Saylers, then Rideing in the bay Wagers 
[ Oeiros ?] ag** Passe Darkas[ Pago d'Arcos J.” 


We Weighed ankor of Tewesday at 4 Olock a'ter none, y* winde faire & a fresh gaile, soe as 
we arrived at Tangeere™ y* 31 day, & caime to anker before y* towne at 4 Clock in the morninge. 


In Tangere?* litle remarkable saue y¢ Mould [Mole], w* is not in litle tyme like tu be finished 
for what w' some years laber & great Coat was built, is a great part washt downe, & more 
like [to be] every day,™ w"*out better artists be impluyed, Many good howses are win y® walls. 
It lies on y* side of a hill; wout y* walls theires a howse and Garden built and planted by 
Coll Al-u:,7? who then had a tein [tenant] in it, who gold beere, wyne & Sallets. It [is] Cald 
White Hull in Africa, We drank y* King of Englands helth in it, & at4 Clock in y® afternoone 
went aboard, & y® winde faire, we weighed, Capt, Cod of Yarmoth and a ehip of Bristoll in 
oF Company both bound for Genoa, 


In of way to Messena, y' being y® firat port we weere to touch at, we past y® Islelands of 
Maj & Minyorke (Majorca and Minorca), & by ye Isleland Sardna [Sardinia], of we lay 
becalid 47 saile french Moen ware & vittellers bound for the releife of Candia, In Sardenia is 





ee eae 10, C. 9009, 

! Capt. Dyer Bates ie mentioned in the Calendar of Sfate Papers, Domestic Series, 1 Sept. 1970, as commander 
of the Mary and Martha, Covel, Early Vounyes ia the I ‘onl, p. 101, calle him Capt. Dier Bolas.” 

1 rag ey . tows on the nerth bank ee 49 Gr je near the month, 04 miles from Lishom, Mr, Fergus 
sugrests that “bay Wagers’ may represtot the Bay of ie: 4 =i | " Par =_— 

Oe Then a British poage-siog. - Fos, this town being 14 miloa beyond Pago d'Arcos, 

f Tn 1932, Tangier was made part of the dowry of Cathorino of Braganza, wife of Charles II. A fine mole 
was constructed, ata vast expense, to improve the harbour. The works vere destroyed in 1684 and the place 
wae abasdoued to the Moora, | 

78 Qumpare Pepys Diary, Wheatley's ed, Vol. VIIL, p. "Ste HL _— | | 
matlera, « « tronbled from some feporis. . .of some Nicer’ the Sia permed cag ple pr vas oad 
eta to a great valoe,"’ “ ch . 

"4 Mr." Alsopp, the King’s browar'” and contractor “for vietualling of Tangier" died 27 July 1664, See 


Bel] was a eon of “the King's brewer,” st haps the “Coll Alaup” mentioned by 
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y® herbo w*® if a man eate he dies Iaffinge.” On y* day June, we weere becalmd amonge y* 

burninge [Lipari] ls'elands for 2 dayes. They ara callol, | Strambelo [Stromboli] 2 Vulean 
[Valeano], 3rd Voleancllo. We, y* 3{r4) day, had a fresh ga‘le, w*® past vs betwixt y* poynts 
of Sills aod Charibd[is], the one On y* [sleland of Scicillia, thother On y* Callabria, y* Popes 
Contrey. And, in two bowers after, Moored of ships before Messena, & had prattick™ in 2 bowers 
after. 


This. Messana is y® 24 Citty in y* greate Isleland of Scicillis, At y* tyme of of being 
theire, came 16 Gallies of y*® popes & Maltezes, & § days after caime 14 Gallys of y® french; all 
weighed, & weere for the releife of Candia.™ 


Massena hath ye farest mould [Mole] of anie place in Xpiandome, and its most of it naturall, 
The Key, cald y¢ Marreene [Marina], is a very faire one, & On it, for neare a mile, stately howses, 
all yniferme, faccing y* Sea, w" it bounds, soe as y" may step of y* Key into a ship of 300 Tung, 
theire being water to make bir swim w hir foll Ladeing. Seuerall faire Castles, Convents, 
Monasterries & Churches are in it, As also faire Conduita & beantifull streets, 


The Mannfacter is silke, y* greatest quantity male w*in 4 or 5 Miles about y* Towne 
wb T se drawae from y* Cod [Qucoon] into skeynes, w™ is an art verry Curious to voderstand 
y* well docing of it. 


From Meszena wth Mr John Morgan, M* James Stannier & Capt. Bates, wo imbarked in 
a ffeluke®® we" wa hyred to Carrie va to y* Citty of Cattenia [Catania], 25 Leagues by Sea from 
Messena, 


In of way we sce Reg:am (Reggio, in Italy] y* plat St Paull preched at, on y* Callabr[i]s 
side, & 8+ Paulls piller errected in memory of him, We past 3 leagues further on y* Callabra 
cost, we? is y® popes Contrey, well peopled, & good buildings & fruiifall, tho verry Moun- 
tanows. Weatlter boarded to y* Scicillian coa-t, on w ate asecerall emall Castles fronting y* Sea, 
& soo are theire on y* Callabria, al! to pvent y¢ landing of y* Turke, we vex often those pts 
& stealo away ye xpians, Tho Hilly, yet verry fru.tfull for Ollives & cornea, 


In y* mornings & Evenings we see troopes of Weomen, Girls & boyes decend the hills, 
wt are verey steepe, to fetch water, w% th-y bears on theire heads in earthen pitchers from 
y* springs at y* foote of y* steepa hills ; theire habbit verry meane. 


Arriveinge at Cattania, y* 3¢ Cheifo Citty of Sc'cillia, we vewed the towne, left almost empty 
of inhabbitauts by reason of y® Ernption of Mount Etna als Mongebell [ alse Monta Bella J,# 
web Sharrie or Mettell [Soria or /ava] w it vommitts os a streame from « river in many 
Channells, hath ran downe y* wall of y* Citty in Seuerall places, & ray downe about SY dwell- 
ing howzes in y* Citty, 4 or 5 churches, 2 or 3 Monastertivs and Nanaries; & surrounded the 
Citty on 3 parts & a large Castla w" ont y’ walls, raiscinge it selfe in some places abow: y° Sur- 
face of ytearth 10, 20 and 3) yds hight; y° bredih in some places 7 Engl miles ot Cattania 
(web Jies on y* Sen 2 Miles), & its Channella when I [was] theira led into y* sea 2 Miles 


1? The author isspparently referring tothe Cannabis sativa, hemp plant, which Campbell would know in 
ee alter imion ted to a ship to enter a port. 
1 inne — Permia gran om ship to enter a po ; 7 | | 
™ ee besiege] by the Tarks in 1367, and, after a most herofe defence by the Venetians, who lost 
90,000 k Tled and wounded, was forced ty jolene ies 1 +39, s " 
 #® Polarca, . .aall vessel, weal chiefly io t iterranean for coasting voyages. ) i. 
a" bi netent Lithgow, Paimefull Pereyrinations, f. 310,“ tua, called now Monte Bello of Gibello, signifying 
a faire. Moustayne.” The eruption of Eton in 1639 is the most violent om record. ‘T'wen'y-thousand persoan are 
said to have porished, 
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bredth & then had fild yp y* chi [channel] in 6 & 7 fathom water, & raised it selfe in some 
places 5 & 6 fathom abouey* surface y* water ; Makinge y* Sea soe hott in y* depth aa I could 
not suffer my hand im it. 


We hyred borsses & 6 soldiers to gard va, for its a dangerous Contrey for ania to travell in, to 
Conduct va to y* foote of Mongebell, wheere this erraption was, it being 14 Miles from Cattanin, 
and we went all the way alonge the Mettle [lava] it had throwne out. Att y* foote of this Hill, 
a litle aboue y* vent, is 2 hills a quarter of Mile in hight, all Ashes throwne yp by: Mongebell 
since y* Erruption. It was soe terrable to looke in at y* vent or hole w% first this metle past out 
at, as [ trembled to see it & darst not stay. Its 20 yds Jonge and 10 yds brod, all of snch 
a flaime as cannot be greater Imagined, Its 10 or 15 yds lower then y* surface of y* earth formerly 
it had run over. 





In of way to it-we rid over topps howses & trees d& townes & ways not formerly passable, 
but now levelled w*" y* abondance of Ashes w* Mougebell yommitts Oat ; for 15 & 20 Miles 
it hath don this, 


The people, in senerall townes we) weere Coverd, weere getingo out theire hawshold stuff, & 
in sedall vineyds bareing theiro vines, w™ they told va woud y* next year beare y¢ better for it, 
for it inriches theire land much & makes y* barren ground [ruitfull, 


In Cattania & seuerall other towns weere written Over theire Doores Santa Agothia [Agatha] 
et Santa Marea [Maria] ffogo [faoco} noli me tangere;® y people had left theire howses, The 
Metle it runs is of 2 sorta, both w- I hane, & alsoe a paper full of the Ashes, : 

After 3 days we imbarqued for Messena, in we Citty I lodged at the howse of Mr. Parker 
Marchant & by him Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Morgan & Mr. Hill, Mr Stannier & Mr. Meade 
(all Eng) ), was kindly treated. 





The Day of Jone we weighed Anchor for Scanderroone™ jn Turkey, ye winde faire, and 
sailed by y* west end of Candia, vnder w* land lay 10 saile of Turks men warr belonging to 
Argier [Algiers], w* had beens in y* Service of y* grand Seniog ag * Candia, And gaue rs chece 
from 10 in y* Mornings till 7 at night, at w™ hower we could not avoid speakeing w* them, They 
Commanded vs hoycs out o* boate, Or Capt possstively told them he woud not. "We weer all 
in redinesse, or yards. slange, and everyman to his quarters, resolved to dio or sinks by them, 
They Chased ya w™ french Cullers [colours], but when they haled va, put out theire Swalloe 
tailea 


When they see we word not hoyee ont of boate, theire Admiral! hoyeed out his & sent his 
Leavetennant aboard to Comd of Capt [command our captain) aboard him, but Cap! Bates would 
not, nor anio other in y* ship. At Inst we indged it fit to send [somo one] & all refdiaing 1 
went. Many questions he asket by ye runnagado English,'5 but I answered ag I thought : a 
At last it hapned soe well that instele of beinge in y* bottom of ye sna of Caitingy wanae ae 
Argeer,™ the one of w*! we se noe way to avoyd, all ye 10 sayle being Come ‘p, we ike ‘Cleere, . 
arrived saife at Silena®? in Oyprisse, | ; aia 





| The author has mized up Latin and Italian in his quotation. 
" Seanderoon, or Alezandretts, the port of Aleppo. 
“ Apparently, Richard Ball, 
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" Being becalmed, iay theire a day, in w°’ tyme caime vp to vs Capt Morrisse Commani of 
y* Prewdence from Scanderroone bound for S* John De Acra, w** 3 passengers One Mr ffra: 
[Francis] Hemsworth,One Mr. . . . Blunt, Mr Sa: Godscall, all 3 intending for Jerusalem, 
T then left Capt. Bates and imbarqued in Capt. Morriase, it beinge ye 26 day of June 1669. 


We arrived at 8! Jn° de Acra y* 29 Jnne, & weere received at the Chamber of Senot Antonia 
De Antonia Consul] of y* place in y* Cane (XAaa, Sardi], & mett theire M? Hunt & Senior francisco 
Coneull, formerly at Trippiloe [Tripoli] a Jennerous [generous] pon. Theire was alsce Captain 
Midleton Gomdt. of y* Margerett, who hada banderetts™ given him by y* Padre Guardian of 
Jerusalem, who entertained va reapectfally aboard, 


$0* of Jone, wee hyred horsses & o Jannasary & 2 Arrabbs to gide vs for Nazereth. Wo 
got to ié that night at 12 Clock And weere received at y* Convent, w Consists of 5 franciskiana, 
1 The padre gosrdia, 2 Joseph, 3 Petro, 4 Nicolo, 5 Marteene.* Padre Nicolo aceompaned vs in 
all or Juruey to tyberious [Tiberias] & Mount Taber w'" yo Janaserry & 3 Arrabbs. 


At Nazareth, we se y° bowse of ye Virgin Mary on w seems to haue beene built a spatious 
Charch, s¢ by Quene Hellena y* Mother of Constantine y* Emperror.*? 2d the place wheere 
y® Angell appeared to hir at prayer; in the same place now isa Chappell vnder ground,®' 53, the 
fountsine of St Peeter: 4, the Senagog of ye Jewes; 5 the stone on wt" or Savior and his 
Appostles vaed to eate; 6 y* howse of Joseph.%? Noe thinge elce in Nazereth observable, Saue they 
make in it about Two pounds and a halfe of Silk in it in Twelve months, 


Betwixt Cana & The Blessed mount isa valley about 5 Engl milea in lenth & 2 in bredth, 
in we® valley it was y*desiples plackt the ears of Corne, Its verry rich earth, but for want [of] 
tilling only thistles grow, w** are ag hight a8 a man (In horasback. 


July 1° 1669. Wee parted from Nazereth for the sea of Tyberious. On the way, about 
4 Miles from Nazereth, stands y* rains of y* Metropilis of Gallile, formerly cald Cana, Wheere 
we drinke out of y* same fountaine out of w Caime y* water was made wyne at ys Wedding by 
of Saviot. Alsoe y* rains of y* howse was showne vs in w% the Merrackle was don.™ 


Seaven Miles from Cana ia y® Mount of blessings, On y* top of w™ seemes to hane beene a 
chappell bailt in Remembrance of o° Savio™ sermon” d& y° Merrackle of y® 5 loaves & 2 fishes, 
web fed y? Multitude at y® bottom of y* hill 2'miles from y* top. 3 miles farther is the sca of 
Gallile, & in y®? way my horsa fell & brased my knee, This sea beares 3 senerall naimes from the 
8 senerall Contreys border on it, vit 1, y* Sea of Gallile; 2, y* Lake of Genazareth ; 3, y® Sea of 
Tyberions. The Sea of Gallile, for y* it borders on it; the Lake of Genagereth, for yt Genazereth 
borders On y® cast of it, downe w hill ran y* herd of Swine; The Sea of Tyberiows, from the 
Citty Tyberious, w*> stands on y* west side of it. On y° east is y* Desert of Arrabia, 


“i, «© Hanneretéo, a amall silk bancer. ee yu . | 

® Compare Maundrel!, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerwealem at Faster, 1697, ed, 1510, p. 151," Nazareth 
. . . . At this place are as it were immured, seven or eight Latin fathers, who lives life troly mortified, 
being perpetually in fear of the Araba, who are absolute lorda of the country.” Compare also Chiswell, Journey 
te Jerusalem, in 1597, Add. MS, 10623,“ 18th April . . .. Massareth . . . The Convent here is « small 
and very mean Building, and the Poor Fathers who are six or seven in Number, laad a Life truely mortifyed being 
frequently Molested and Constantly in foar of the Arabs who take from them what they please, and sbuse them 
besides — also their Lodgings were so nasty and full of Virmin, their Victualls ao Ordinary, aod Wine sowor, that 
Our stay here was Vory aneary.” . 

Seq Macodrell, Journey from Aleppo lo Jerusalem, p. 151. | 

" Seo Pooocke, Travels in the Baal, p. 455, © See Maundrll, Journey from Aleppo to Jerwalem, p. 122. 

* See Pooooke, Travels in the Fast, p. 457 f. 
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The Citty Safbet [Saphet]™ is seene from Tyberious, it being On a hill shewes it selfe verry pli 
(plain) tho 20 Miles of the Hill ynder we" is Damaskus is also plainly seene from thence, tho it be 
esteemed 50 Engl miles or 2 days jurney. 


In y* Citty Tyberions, w*" is 3 parta incompost [encompassed] w*" a wall sleight but shows 
new, yt 4 wth ye sea, in all its compass about an Engl Mile And hath Only One lite gate in 
wet y® enter. In this Citty is a Church cald y* Charch of St Peetet, some part standing as of 
Old, But vsed Only for Catle to shelter themselues from y* Sunn in the heate of the day. 
In this Citty is of all Ages & Sexes about y* nomber of 50 pons bat not a howse wthin 
y°? walls of ye Citty, Ouly rains™ in y? walls of we they live & dwell, The people speak Arrabb, 
theire habbit wild & poore like y* Contrey about them, w® affords noething worth mentioninge, 
not y' the soyle is not good, but the people Idle. We had for of food while we staid a nicht 
& a day, Milk, Cake & Honney. 


In former tyme, 25 years since, was a boate on y° Sea of Tyberious, we belonged to some 
Jewes wh previlidge to fish, paying 50 Dollers yearly to y*® Bashaw of Safhett, wth boate tooke 
fish & fornished all y* Contrey ronnd about; but the Bashaw raised it to 200 Dolls, soe 
y* hoate was taken away & it never fished in since to this day. We see sbondance of fish play 
neare y* shore, for some part of y* rains of a great howse rune into y* water 20 yds. 


A quarter of a Mile wout ye now wall of Tyberious is a natural hot bath, soe 
hot T could not gos into it till modderated wt Cold water ;™ its w*in a stones cast of y® Sea of 
Tyberious, vnder a great hill, & It seemes as if the Old Citty wall had Compast it, by y* ruins of 
many buildings & an old wall runs beyond it. 


#2 July 1665. Wee parted from the Citty Tyberiona to Nazereth. In y* way wee vewed 
two Caines [KAans) or Castles, places in that rude contrey for Marchts, to lodge themselfs, Goods 
& Cammells in safe from Robbers. The farer is eald Inocth Nu tow Jar [ Al-lukandatu't-tuj jar], 
this is w**in a days Jurney of the place wheere Josephs Bretheron sold him to y* Ishmalites.” This 
Caine hath its naime from a fountaine was wheere it stands. 


A mile beyond this, at y* foote of Mount Taber, we kild a yong boar, & rosted it and & eat it 
On y* top of Mount Taber, On y* yerry top of this Mount is y* rains of 3 Churches, in One of 
wh are seene y* 3 tabernackles Queene Hellen built in memory of oF savio"™ ¢ransfiguration.™ 
Ffrom the top of this Mount w** js two miles high, in of assent we se, Ist Ender, wheere K. Saul] 
went to y* witch; 2nd, the plaines of Jezraell ; $rd, Mount hermon ; 4, the place wheere y* widdowes 
son was carried to buriall [Nain] & raised to life; 5ir Mount Gilboa ; 6, the sea of Jordan ; 
7, the sea of Gallile; And at y* bottom of this hill is y* plaine wheere Cissera was discomfeted [tha 
plain of Esdraclon] & y* place wheere y* blood of y* slaine ran into y+ sea of Gallile ; 
9, y* Middeterranian sea, Att y* west end of this Mountaine is y* village of Debora®’ Aud a» Charch, 
in wet y* 9 Apposties rested when oF saviot went vp the mount wt ye other 40" 


34 July, Wee departed from Nazereth at 1] Clock at night, & y* 4 July we, at 5 in 
y* morninge arrived at 8‘ Jn°de Acra, The Charge of this Jorney Cost each man 13 Lyon 
Dollers™ besides his gifts, 


™ See Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo to Jervaalem, P.155. ™ See Pococke, Travels in the Kaal, p, 459, 
™ The inn of the merchants; the Commercial Inn. 
See Maurdrell, A Journay from Aleppo to Jerwealem, p, 156, 


™ See Pococke, Travels im the Eaal, p. 458, ™ A Dutch ooin beating the figure of a lion. 
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Sth July 1669. Att 7 Clock at night we imbarquéed in a felake we hyred for Joppa, wheere 
we arrived the 6 day at 3 Clock in y* afternoons. In y* way we see (esaria Phillippi, but durst 
nut goe ashore for y* Arrabbs w*" are theire & take Copher!™ 3 Dollers pr man, 





Tn Joppa is a ruined castle & Syoon tho tannera hows:,! now a place wheere wyne ia sold. 
-Theires a great trade theire, it beinge the port for Jerusalem, Much Cake so pe, falladoes? & Cotten 
Lynnen w'* & blew is sold theire Cheap. | 


7th July 1669. We departed from Joppa to Ramoh in y® Phillistines Contrey, we! is 
10 Miles from Joppa, & all y° way throw a greate plaine & fertile Contrey. In y* way was 100 
tents of Arrabbs together w') theire fammilies, Cattle & Cammella, When they hane eaten that 
part bare, they remoua further in to fresh pasture. 


We arrived at Ramah at 9 in y* morninge, & at 10 Clock at night we mounted horss for 
Jerusalem, In Ramah is much tobacco planted, %& its a great towne, d& hath faire Moskeya in 
it. Theirsa Convent we! does receive al] flranks wes belonga to Jerusalem, wheere we arrived the 
8 July 1669 at 7 Clock in the Morninge, spending that day in the Ceremoneya of the Convent, 
Cald Lyon Convent, The Padrey Guardian washingo o* fetes & after w'® Candles in ot hands, 
went in psession [procession] about y® howse and shorch in it, wheere we ended y* day wt 
devotion. Qur entrance was at y® gate cald y* gate of Damaskus, Weweere reced byy* Drugga- 
man [Dragomaa] & y* Caddies [eadi, yadi] officer ; the former conducted vs to y® Convent,’ 
w'l'is wheere was y* howse of S* John y* Evangelist,5 





9% Beinge fryday, in the morn'nge we weere accompaned out Towne wt" fratre Thomas® 
throw y* gate of Bethlem. On y* wost side w'™ y* towne is a small castle built by y® Pesans? in 
we ig a guarde of Turks solliers. Passing southward, neare y® Citty wall, is ye Valley of 
Goehennon, & in y* Midle theire of, theire seemes to hane beene a pooll, wo! is s4to be that 
wheere Barsheba [Bathsheba] was seene by David bathing hir selie, & dwelt by it, beinge vnder & 
neste Mount Zron, wheere was ye pallas of king David & Over looks y* Pooll.® A little further is 
the potters feild bonght wt y® 30 p» silver Judas returned.? Qn weh gmall peece ground is a 
building Jevells it w™ adioyneing rock. At y* tap of w®” rock are 3 holes, throw w*® are let downe 
the bodies of y* deade into » valt about 20 yds deepe, we oarth is of anch natare, it consumes the 
flesh in 24 howers alter put in.® 

( To de continued. ) 





18 Khaferah, o premium for defence, a tax for safo passage. Compare Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, p. 4, “ Caphars are certain dutics which travellers are obliged to pay at several passes upon tho 
road,to offeers who attend in their appointed stations to reeaire them.” 

1 See Pooocke, Travels in the Fast, p. 407. 

* Mr, Ferguson soggests that this word may be the Spanish follades, an ancient kind of trousers, very bagey, 
aod that possibly the kind worn by Arabs is intended, On the other hand,“ Palladoss, “may bo tho Turkish 
Seraje, « cloak worn ont of doors by women. 

* Seo Pococke, Travels in the Kast, p. 407, 7 * See Posocke, Travels in the East, p, 415. 

© See Pocooke, Travels in the Kast, pp. 411, 41%, 415, 

"Compare Pooooke, Travels in the Kast, p. 414, “ it is the office of one of the Iny-brothora to tako care of thom 
[European pilgrims). . . tholay-brother . . coos always out with thom.” 

' Compare Pocooke, Travels in the Rast, p. 412," The caatle, which ia now called the towerof David . . . 
is anid to have boon built by the Pisans in the time of the holy war.” Sea aleo Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to 

| Jerusalem, p. 35. 

"Seq Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo fo Jerusalem, p. 194, 

* Compare Maundroll, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 133, ‘‘ One moiety of it (the Potters Field) is 
taken up by a square fabric twolve yards high, built for acharnel house, Tho corpses are let down into it from the 
bodies under several degrees of Zeoay ; from which it may be conjectured, that this grave does not make that quick 
dispateh with the corpses committed to it which is commonly reported, See aleo Pooocke, Travels in the Faal, 
ra 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


In the Introduction, besides the necessary 
particulars concerning the manuscript, Pater 
Schmidt gives an abstract of ite contenta and a 
summery of the information available about 
other Mon MSS. at present known to exist. 
Forchhammer in 1830 made a listof 53 Mon MS8. ~ 
which are said to be now in the Bernard Free 
Library in Rangoon, and besides these there are 
a few catalogued in European collectibna. Owing 
to the Mon character being practically the same as 
the Burmese, theae last have usually been classed 
aa belunging to that language,—scholars in Mon 
being #0 rare in the West, that apparently tio one 
bas yet been found capable of reading them. Now 
that attention has been drawn to the fact, it ia 
possible that other works io the same language 
may be found in Europe w libraries, “similarls 


Buch pes Ragiwax, pea Koéwtoeesgscmicars. Dra | 
Gaecnwicats cen Mon-Kiwtex my Hixresrspiex 
BACH EINEM PALMSLATT-MaNUDEEKRIFT AUS Dex 
Mow CDek4aeTet, MrT BINEE Eryrt eacwa usp Koren | 
VEESEHEN, Von P. W. Scumipt, 8.V.D.. Vienna, 
1903, (Heprinted from the Sitrungsberichte der Kais. 









Pates W. Scomipt's researches into the Mon- 
Ebmer dialects ore well known. In 1904 
appeared his Grundsuge einer Leuflehra der 
Khasi-Sprache, and in the following year his 
Grundriige einer Lautlehre der Mon-Khmer 
Sprachen. In theae works he so carried on the 
enquiries begun by Logan and Forbes and placed — 
on a scientific footing by Kuhn, that we have 
now o definite knowledge as to the mutual 
relationship of the various members of the 





group. | hidden under a Burmesé classification, 
_ While we can most heartily congratolate - 
It will be observed that the works to which | Pater Schmidt on being privileged to imtroduce 
reference has just been made deal only with one | Mon literatare sosuccessfally to British studenta, 
aspect of the subject, — the LauileAre, Phunetica, | & 1 not easy to repress a feeling of patriotic 


envy thatthe first serious attempt at dealing 
with an important Orieutal language, spokeo by 
nearly 175,000 British subjects, -should have 
ppeared in Vienna, and not im London or 
Rangoon. One resource there is, and I hope it 
will be soon adopted. ‘This is to tranklate Pater 
Schmidt's excellent work an quickly as possible 
#0 that it may become sccessible ‘ta scholars in 
India who are not acquainted with the Germay 


Pater Schmidt was quite aware that even more | 
important from a philological pointof view would 
be a comparative study of the laws of the word- 
formation, in its widest sense, of these languages. 
But for this purpose trustworthy texts of two or 
three of the principal forme of speech were an 
abeclute necetsity, and while such were forth- 
coming for Khmer, for the other leading tongue 
Mon, nothing was available beyond three short 
fables in the Haawell-Stevens Grammarand a few 
tranalativne from English of doubtful value. 
Pater Schmidt was therefore compelled to refrain 
from carrying his researches further till, through 
the kindness of that accomplished authority on 
Malacea languages, Mr. C.O. Blagden, he came 
into possession of the manuscript of the work, 
the name of which heads this notice, It ia partly 
a life of the Buddha and partly a history of the 
Mon Kingdom from the middle of the 12th to the 
middle of the 18th century, A.D., mostly written 
in the Mon language. He lost no time in editing 
it, both in the native andin the Roman character, 
and has euppliced in addition g valuable 
Appendixes, be gives lists of words which do not 
appear in any. Mon vocabularies hitherto 
published. These words amount to a consider. ie 
able number, and as he has succeeded in of the subjects a oe : 
aacertaining the meanings of most of them, the the Siegen tis, ic cake i 
Appendixes form a substantial addition to Mon students of Old Iranian literature, | 
lexicography. | : G, A. G. 


GEORGE js Garmnson. 





Reavens of the Indian Antiquary, who interest 
themselves im Iranian ‘studica, will bo glad to 
learn that Professor Bartholomae has issued 
a supplement to his monumontal '‘Altiranisches 
Worterbuch which appeared in 1904, It appears 
under the title of Zum alliranischen Warterbuch 
Nacharbeiten und Vorarbeiten, and is published 
at Strasburg by Karl J. Tribner, 

The book, which contains about three hundred 
to the main work, but also replies to criticinme 
and a special ezcursus of 68 pages devoted to a 
consideration of the vowels and vowel signa in the 
Iranian manuscripts lately discovered in Turfan. 

It is hardly necessary to aay that the importan 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 


Applied to the Languages of the Andamanese and Nicobarese, 
BY SI BRICHARD CC. TEMPLE. 


Preface. 


OME years ago, I published ante, Vol. XXVIII. (1900), pp. 197 f., 225 #., a Theory ‘of 
_) Universal Grammar as applied to « Group of Savage Languages, and in Vol. XXXI. 
(1902 ), pp. 165 ff, this theory was successfully applied by Mr. Sydney Ray for the elacidation 
of a sbort statement in sixteen unrelated and morphologically distinct languages. While compiling 
Vol. IIL, of the Report on the Censos of India, 1901, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, I had an 
of applying it in detail to the languages of the inhabitants of those islands, In 
1904 I had another opportunity of revising the Theory in a lecture to the British Association 
at Cambridge. I now publish the Theory as revised on that occasion, and its application to 
matic grammars of the languages of the Andamanese and the Nicobarese, In this 
saltés I Mave’ bill: the advadinge of the aelstines of Ir. E. H, Man, the greatest expert on 
the subject, 


The following abstract of the ideas elaborated in the succeeding pages may be of use to the 


During the last 20 years the careful record of “savage” languages has been frequently under- 
taken, and # serious difficulty has arisen, owing to the accepted European system of grammar, which 
is based on a systetn originally evolred for the explanation of highly inflected languages only, 
Peepers, fe zaps, F808 Mamnoeh vi AARON: languages, inflexion is absent or present only in 

nentary form. The European system has therefore been found to be uognited for that 
purpose. During attempts to provide a suitable system a Theory of Universal Grammar was evolved. 


The root idea is that, as speech ie a convention devised by the human brain for inter- 
communication between haman beings, there must be fundamental natural laws by which it is 
governed, however various the phenomena of those laws may be. 


The Theory starts with a consideration of the sentence, i. «., the expression of a complete 
a.consideration of the internal and external development of the sentence. 


In explaining internal dovelopment, the sentence is ultimately divided into words, 
considered ad components of its natural main divisions, in the light of their respective functions. 


From the consideration of the fanctions of worda-the Theory passes to that of the methods 
by which they sre made to fulfil their functions, , It shows bow words can be divided into classes 
sccording to function and explains their transfer from class to class, This leads to an explanation 
of connected words and shows how the forms of words grow out of their functions. The growth 
of the forms is next considered, involving an explanation of roota, stems, and radical and 
functional affixes. ‘This. explanstion shows that the affixes determine tho forms ‘of words, 
This is followed by @ consideration of the methods by which the affixes affect the forms. 3 


"The sentence, i. ¢.j the ‘anit-ot speech, is then considered as being itsell 4 component of 
greater, i, ¢., of a language. This consideration of its extornst Gove Lae Ge 
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explanation of syntactical and formative languages, the two great divisions into which all languages 
naturally fall, i. ¢,, those which depend on the position of the words, and those which depend on the 
forms of the words in a sentence, to express complete meaning. 


Syntactical languages are then shown to divide themselres into analytical, or those which 
depend for comprehension mainly on the position of the words, and into tonic, or those which 
combine tone with position for the same purpose. So also formative languages are shown to 
divide themselves into agglutinative and synthetic, according as the affixes are attached without or 
with alteration. Formative languages are further divided into premutative, intromatative or 
postmutative, according to the position of the affixes. 


The Theory farther explains that, owing to » !andamental Law of Nature, no language can have 
ever been left to develop itself slome, and how this leads to the phenomenon of connected 
languages snd thus to groups and families of languages. It also explains how, again according to 
a Law of Noture, no language has ever developed in one-direction only or without sabjection to 
outside influences, leading to the natural explanations of the gonius, or peculiar constitution, 


It is believed that every language must conform to some part or other of the Theory and it can 
be shown that children and untutored adults in learning « language act on the instinctive assumption 
of the existence of such a Theory. Assuming the Theory to exist and to be correctly stated, it 
is of great practical importance as leading to the quick, accurate and thorough, because natural, 
acquirement of a new language. 


In brief, the Theory is based on the one phenomenon which must of necessity be constant in 
every varity of speech, riz. the expression of a complete meaning or technically the sentence. 
Words are then described as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performed by 
them and next as to the means whereby they fulfil their fonctions. Lastly, languages are 








a3 these belong to other branchea of the development of the human mind. 
I. 


The Theory of Universal Grammar. 
(8) The Thoory, 


The existing European system of Grammar is an old growth based on ancient Greek and 
Latin Grammars, which embodied the results of a system originally evolved for recording the 
observed laws of highly synthetic or inflected languages. It is naturally engrained in all Enropean 
scholars. The objection to it for general use and to my mind the overwhelming objection, is 
that it is in essentials unsuited to a very large number of languages, which are not synthetic or 
inflected, or at any rate have synthesis or inflection present only in s rudimentary form. It is 
entirely unsuited, for instance, for recording English, and in order to use it for that purpose, terms 
suitable for describing Greek and Latin have to be forced to new and unsuitable uses, 


As regards the civilised and deeply studied languages, scholars and stadenta have naturally 
become so imbued with the ancient system, that it js hardly to be expected that they can be 
induced to adopt any new or radically different system, and it ia not now proposed to appeal to them 
to change that which is so well established, It is rather sought to find a way of recording 
onauniform system the languages of savages nowadays 60 frequently reported, and, owing 
to the lack of a suitable and settled method, much too often on a haphazard plan, to the detriment 
of their euécessfu) handling, 
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Thirty years ago this subject was forcibly brought to the present anthor’s notice when trying to 
represent, with Mr. E, H, Man, the purely “savage” language of the Andaman Islanders, in which 
work the active and very competent assistance of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, F. R.S., President of the 
Philological Society, was secured, Some years later Mr. Ellis, finding the siieecbiid grammatica] 
terms so little suited to the adequate representation of savage specch for scientific readers, stated 
in his Annual Presidential Address to that Society for 1892, that : — “we require new terms and 
an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which shall not bend an agglutinative language 
to our inflexional translation.” In 1883 he started the author on the present enquiry, and asked 
if it were not possible “to throw over the inflexional treatment of an uninflected language." Ever 
since then, as opportunity offered, the enquiry has been taken up and has resulted in the evolution 
of « Theory of Universal Grammar, which is of necessity a plan for the uniform scientific 
record of all languages, though, for the reason already stated, it is now sought to Limit its 
application to “savage” languages only. 


The Theory was applied in part in Portman's Comparative Grammar of the South Andaman 
Languages in 1898 and again in an article on the same languages by the present-author in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1899, and elaborately and fully in his Census Report of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 1901, in which the languages of both groups of 
islands were discussed and explained in full Grammars. Tho Andamanose Languages 
are agglutinative and represent the speech of earages of very limited mental development : the 
Hicobarese Languages are a highly developed analytical form of speech, like English. 
In both, inflection is only present in a secondary and radimentary form, as in English. The 
Theory was also applied in outline by Mr. Sydney Ray in the Indian Antiquary for 1902 to sixteen 
selected languages of every type — synthetic, agglutinative, analytical, syntactical ( monosyllabic ) — 
from the most highly Strinieed aad: Renplopes:\to' thneeot the most primitive savages. In the 
opinion of these writers, the theory succeeds in describing on s uniform plan every language to 
which it has been applied, as indeed. it must succeed in doing, if it be a correct theory. 


The very grest importance to anthropologists and observers of savage tribes and peoples 
onknown to Europeans of s aniform scientific system in this matter ia so obvious, that no excuse 
is made for bringing it once more before the readers of this Journal. 


The cnnorcstrther pimpin ioscecirin espe a conrention devised by the human brain 
for intercommunication between homan beings, there must be some fundamental natural laws by 
which it is sileiadl Savwaiiel various the phenomens of those laws may be. The business of the 
Grammarian is to discover and report the laws. These considerations form tha basis of the Theory 
of Universal Grammar, the practical application of which at the present day mast, on account of long 
formed habits, be limited to « Plan for Uniformly Recording the Languages of Savages, 


In building ups Theory of Universs! Grammar, it is necessary, in order to work out the 
argument logically, to commence where the accepted Grammars end, ttz,, st the sentence, defining 
the sentence as the expression of a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. 
This is the fundamental argument. Nothing is an intelligible communication, unless it is complete 
enough to be understood. [tis by observation of the internal and external development of the 
sentence or complete meaning that the netural laws of speech will be discovered. 


A sentence may, clearly, consist of one or more expressions of a meaning or ‘* words," 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. The difference between a word and s sentence may be 
shown thus: —‘‘go” isa sentence, a3 it saya al) that is necessary; but “cow” is merely a word, 
becanse something must be said about the cow before the communication is complete, 


A sentence can also consist of two separate parla — the subject, i. ¢., the matter to be 
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“the badly hurt cow” would be the subject and “died suddenly yesterday” would be the predicate of 
Q sentence. 


And when the subject or predicate consists :. many words, it must contain principal snd 
additional worda. In the sentence already quoted, the words “cow” and “died" are the principal 
words, and the regt are additional. 


This leads to the argument that the components of a sentence are words, placed either in 
the subjective or predicative parts of it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 
and subordinate. Therefore, because of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functions 
then of the principal worda must be to indicate the subject or predicate, and of the subordinate 
words in the predicative part of the sentence to illastrate the predicate, and in the subjective part to 
explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. Thus, in the sentence already discussed, the 
functions of each word are quite clear. “Cow” indicates the subject and “died” the. predicate. 
“The” and “hort” explain the sort and condition of the cow, s. ¢., of the sabject. “Badly” 
illustrates the explanation of the subject by stating how mach the cow was hurt, “Suddenly” and 
“yesterday” illustrate the predicate by stating how and when the cow died. — | 


Again, as the predicate is the discussion of communication on the subject, it is capable of 
extension or completion by complementary words, which form that part of a sentence recognised 
in the Grammars as “the object.” Thus, in “the policeman found the dead man,”. the commmpi- 
cation made in the predicate “found” is completed by the complementary words “ the dead man,” 
which form the complement or object. 


These observations complete the first stage of the argument leading toa direct and simple 
definition of grammatical terms. But speech obviously does not stop here, because mankind speaks 
with a purpose, and the function of his sentences is to indicate that purpose, which must be 
one of the five following in any specified sentence: — (1) affirmation,(2) denial, (3) interrogation, 
( 4) exhortation, (5) information. Now, purpose can only bo indicated in a sentence by the 
position, as in English, or by the tones, as in Chinese, of ita components; or by variation of their 
‘forms, a3 in Latin ; or by the addition of special introductory words, as in most languages. Also it 
ie obvions that when purposes are connected, they can be indicated by connected sentenocoa, and 
that these sentences must be in the relation of principal and subordinate, This relation can 
only be expressed by the position of the sentences themselves, as in English; by variation of the 











forma of their components, as in Tamil, Turkish, and many other langoages, or by tha addition’ of 
special words of reference. In English, subordinave sentences usdally follow the principal, When 
they do not, this rale ia recognised by saying that the statement is inverted. ‘ The use of special 
words of reference is shown in such a statement as { am certain Jobn died on Sunday, because 
Mary told me so," where “becaase” is specially’ added tothe gubordinate sentende to connect 
it with the principal sentence, 


A word of reference must act in one of ‘two ways, either by merely joining sentences, 
or by substituting fteolf in the subordinate sontence for the fe the principal sentence to 
which it refers, In “I canght the man who ran sway,” the word of reference “who” vonnegia the 
subordinate with the principal ‘sentence, “John ran away. He had killed his mother.” Here are 
two connected sentences, the suborilinate following the principal atid’connected with it by ‘the 
words “he,” and.‘;his’’ eubstituted for “John” in the principal sentence to which they refer, 


Farther, as there is a necessary interrel tion between the words in a sentence, this can 
only be expressed by the addition of special connecting words, or by variation or correlated ‘Variation 
of form. In“ the story about John was told mo yesterday,” the intimate relation between “itéry” 
and.“ John” is expressed by: the connecting word “abont."’ In “descensug Averni,” inflexion of 
one of two-intimately related words is used for the same, purpose, just as in English the special 
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connecting word “into” would be used in such a corresponding expression as ‘descent into Hell.” 
Agreement or concord between adjective and noun, or verb and noun, in the inflected languages has 
exactly the same object. In the Peraian “ism-i-sharif” (noble name), the relation between noun and 
adjective ia expressed by the connecting word “i.” 


These considerations complete what may be called the second stage of the argument leading 
to clear definitions of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more complicated, 
taking us into the explanation of elliptical, i.¢., incompletely expressed, forms of speech, and 
into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses and periods, But, to keep our 
minds fixed ouly on that part of it which leads to plain grammatical definitions, it may be 
stated now that functionally a word must be, inventing new terms for the purpose, one of 








(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself (imperatives, interjections, pronouns, 


numerals ). 
(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence 
{nouns ), | 


(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement (adjective). 

(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate (verbs), 

(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement ( adverb, adjective ). 

(6) A connector, or. explanatory of the interrelation of its components (or words, 
conjunctions, prepositions ). 

(7) An introducer, or explanafory of its purpose (conjunctions, adverbs). 

.(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 

by joining them (pronouns, conjunctions ). | 

(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers (relative pronouns, conjunctions ). 


Thése then are the terms it is proposed to use in the explanation of the functions of words, 
and the arguments out of which they grow. Of course, grammarians will know that all this is 
syntax, and it must now be explained why the Theory makes it necessary to consider it far more 
important to study function than form or tone, as essential to the correct apprehension of the 
nature of words, and that accidence arises properly out of syntax and not the other way 
round, as so many of us have been taught. 


It is obvious that any.given worl may fulfil one or more or all the functions of words, and 
that therefore words may be collected into as many classes as there are functions, any indivi- 
dual word being transferable from one class to another and belonging to as many classes as 
there are functions which it can fulfil, This is to say, thai words are divisible into classes 
according to function as just explained, and that the same word can belong to more than 
one class, as it does constantly in English. Thus, “the tiger returns to his kill,” ** Shall we 
kill the horse P, " “Shall we cross ab the bridge higher up, or shall we bridge the river here at 
once?” And so onad imjinifum, In the above examples the same word has been transferred 
from the indicator (noun) olass to the predicator (verb) class. And the same words in English 
and many other tongues are constantly nouns, adjectives, verba or adverbs, simply according 
to the fanction they happen to perform for the time being. 


The function a word fulfils in any particalar sentence can be indicated by ita position 
therein, without and with variation of form, as in English and Latin respectively ; or by its 
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tone, as in Chinese. And because of this, the form or tone which a word can be made to 
assume is capable of indicating the class to which it belongs for the nonce. In Chinese 
the same word can become a noun or verb and so on merely by the tone used in uttering it: 
tone being to Chinese what inflexion is to Latin. So the Latin stem domin by changing ite 
form does all sorts of things and belongs to all sorta of classes, As domin-us it ia an indicator 
(noun): as domin-or it is a predicator (verb); a8 domin-ans it is an explicator (adjective): as 
domin-i it may be a subordinate noun showing ita intimate relation to some other word of it 
may be simply 5 noun according to context: as domin-o it is, again according to context, an 
illustrator (adverb) of a verb or a complementary indicator, i.¢., a noun governed by a verb, as 
we have all been taught to say : ss domin-um it is always a complementary indicator: and so on, 


It is further obvious that words transferable from class to class belong primarily to 
6 certain class and secondarily to the others, that « transfer involves the fulfilment of a new 
function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a new word connected with the 
form fulfilling the primary function, the relation between the forms or tones, i. ¢., the words so 
connected, being that of parent and offshoot. Form and tone therefore can indicate the class 
to which a parent word and its offshoots respectively belong. In English it is not usually 
dificult to detect primary and secondary function, or parent and offshoot words, Thus, in 
the case of “bridge” the noun and “bridge” the verb: of “kill” the verb and “ kill” the 
noun, or in the caso of “kill” and“ killer.” In the inflected langanges it is never easy, as all 
the observable forms are probably connected secondary forms of some older lost word. It is 
not easy to say offhand what should be affixed to domin as the form of its primary function. 
But the principle of the application of every existing inflected form is precisely that above 


It is by the above induction that one is led to the argument that form grows out of 
function, or, to put it in a familiar way, accidence grows out of syntax, becanse when con- 
nected words differ in form they mast consist of @ principal part or stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of the stom is to indicate the meaning of the word, 
and the function of the fanctional affix to modify that meaning with reference to the function 
of the word. This modification can be expressed by indicating the. class to which the word 
belongs, or by indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. All 
this is illustrated in the words just quoted. The meaning of those connected words lies in the 
stem domin, and this meaning is modified, and the function in the sentence and relation to 
its othor words of each individual is determined, by affixing wa, or, ane, i, 0, um and so on. 


But the stem itself may consist of an original meani ing and thus be a ai stem, or it 
may contain a modification of an original meaning and so be a witch 209 A a 
pound stem must consist of a principal part or root and additional parts or radical affixes, tho 
affixes to indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root has boon changed into 
the meaning of the stom. As simple examples may be instanced, the modern English words 
“form” and “information,” of which the former is » simple stem and tho latter a compound 
stem, built up of the root “form” and the radical affixes “in” and “at” gnd the fonctional 
wera Po 8 SR already mentioned ig a compound stem with vost dom, 

Ting the sense of “ i,” modified into the i, " ees a 
has there the form of in. ih exit at ee 


Farther, since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they must possess inheren 
words, whoss modern forms are however chiefly old decayed zie 
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this point. Thus, “bury” js always a verb: so too are “believe,” “give,” and soon. So also by 
form dominari would always be a verb, and dominus a noon, 
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Thus it is that affixes determine the forms of words, bringing into. existence what ia usually 
called etymology or derivation, They are attachable, separably or inseparably, to roots and 
stems and words by the well-recoguised methods of prefixing, infixing. and auffixing, either in their 
full or in a varied form. It is the method of attaching them by variation of form that brings about 
inflexion in all its variety of kind, This is an important point, .Affixes are additions to roots or 
stems. Those to roota are both prefixed and suffixed jn most lnngaaves and are sometimes fixed 
into the roota, dividing them into parts,a3 in Arabic with much inflexion, and more plainly in 
Nicobarese; ¢. g+, in the latter case pa-loa, to fear ; Po-ma-jog, a coward ; d-dh, to come : d-an-ak, 
guest. Prefixed affixes to show function are the rule in the South African Languages, infixed 
affixes in Arabic, suffixed affixes in the European inflected languages, 


Such is the line inductive argument naturally takes in order to work out the grammar of any 
given language or group of languages logically, starting from the base argument that speech ig 
a mode of colimunication between Than and man through the ear by talking, through the eyes by 
signs, or through the skin by tonch, and taking a language to be » variety or special mode of speech. 
The grammar, i. ¢., the exposition of the laws, of any single language stops at this point and to 
carry the argument forther, as one of course must, is to enter the region of Comparative Gram- 
mar. In doing 50 One must start at the sane point as before, vis., the sentence, but progress on 
sdifferent line, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the unit of language into its 
components, and now it has to be considered ag being iteelf a componentof something greater, 
i. ¢., of a language, 


To continue the argument. Sinco a sentence is composed of words placed in» particular order 
without or with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the combination of 
the meaning of its components with their position and tones or form or both, Also, singe sentences 
we the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences and languages are varieties 
af speech, languages can vary in the forms and tones of their words, or in the postion in which 
their words are placed in the sentence, or in both. And thus are created classes of languagas, 
Again, since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the position of its words 
or by their tones and forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or those 
that expresa complete meaning by the position of their words: and into formative languages, or 
those that express’ complete meaning by the forms of their words. These are the two-great 
divisions into which all languages fall, The order of the words and the forms of the words 
in the sentence determine the particular natural laws to which a language chieily conforms, 


Now, since syntactical Janguages depend on position, of on position combined with tone, to 
express complete meaning, they are divisible into analytical and tonic languages, Of such 
English and Chinese are respectively typical examples. 


Further, since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached 
to words in an altered or unaltered form, formative languages are dirisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration, of which Turkish is o good example; aod 
into synthetic languages, or those that add affixes with alteration, of which any inflected language 
serves a8 an example. And lastly, since affixes may be prefixes, infixes or suftixes, agglutinative and 
synthetic languages are each divisible into (1) premutative, or those that prefix their affixes, like 
the South African Languages; (2) intromutative, or those that infix them, like Arabio; and 
(3) postmutative, or those-that suffix them, like Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit. 


Thas-indnetive argument can be carried onwards to a clear and definite apprehension of the 
birth and growth of the phenomena presented by the varieties of human speech, i. ¢,, by languages, 
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But, as is the case with every other natural growth, in obedience to a fondamental Law of Nature, 
no language can ever have been left to develop itself alone, and thus do we get the 
phenomenon of connected Ianguages, which may be defined as those that differ from each 
other by varying the respective tones, forms and position, bat not the meanings, of their words. 
And since variation of form is affeeted by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, connected 
languages can vary the forms of the affixes without materially varying those of the roots and 
stems of their words, In this way they become divisible into groups, or those whose stems 
are common, and into families, or those whose roots are common. On this definition it is possible to 
gather French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and the “ Latin" Languages into a Group. Hindi, 
Hindostani, Bengali, Uriya, Bihari, Panjabi, Marathi and the “ Prakritic” Languages could 
be formed into a Group. Latin, Greek, Persian, Zend, Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits would 
belong to a Family. 


Tt is also against natural conditions for any language to develop only in one direction, or 
without snbjection to outside influences, and so itis that we find languages developing on 
more than one line and belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every such.case the 
language has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitution, i. ¢., it belongs 
primarily to one class and secondarily to the others. This point cannot be too strongly insisted 
on, No language has ever developed entirely on one line of development, hence the “ irrega- 
larities " that vex the soula of learners. English is fundamentally analytical, but there are 
many highly inflected forms and fonctional inflexion occurs in many instances. There ia 
also intromutation present in auch forms as “man, men," “broad, breadth,” ‘‘ know, knew.’ 
Such highly inflected languages, too, as Greek and Latin have pointa in common with 
analytical languages. 


Lhave long thonght and I believe it can be proved that every language must conform to 
some part or other of the Theory just outlined, and in that case the Theory would be truly, 
as [ have ventured to call it, a Theory of Universal Grammar. That the facts for such 
a Theory exist in Nature and only await unearthing I have no doubt whatever. Mankind, when 
untrammelled by teaching, acts on an instinctive assumption of their existence, for childron 
and adults alike always learn a language in the eame way, if left to themselves. They 
copy the enunciation of complete sentences from experts in it to start with, learning to divide 
up and vary the sentences 60 acquired afterwards, and this is not only the sarest bat also the 
quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Ita natural laws, i, ¢., ita grammar, af 
stated in books abont it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they only are studied 
there comes about that book-knowledge of the language which ig everywhere by instinct 
acknowledged to be a matter apart from, and in one sense inferior to, the practical or trae 
knowledge, lus the term “true” here, because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge 
may be acquired fails to fulfil its object of finding a new mode of communicating with one’s 
fellow man. 


- i 





Book-knowledge of a language is only useful for ‘scientific and educational purposes, bat 
if the laws Inid down in the set Grammars were to follow closely on the laws instinctively 
obeyed by untntored man, and to do no violence to what instinct teaches him to be the logical 
sequence of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — between knowledge 
by the ear and knowledge by the eye — would not be so complete as it is nowadays. And 
not only that, if the laws could be stated in the manner abore suggested, they could be more 
readily grasped and better retained in the memory, and languages could consequently be more 
quickly, more thoroughly and more casily learned by both children and adults than is now 
practicable to the ordinary learner, Looked at thus. the matter becomes of the greatest 
practical importance. 





and omits many details, and taken all round is a wide departure from orthodox teaching. 
How wide the following observations will show. The familiar terminology has been changed 
in this wise. The old noun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition and conjunction have become 
indicator, explicator, predicator, illustrator, connector and referent conjanctor, while interfec- 
tions and pronouns have become integers and referent substitutes, Certain classes also of the 
adverbs have become introducers. Gender, number, person, tense, conjanction and declension 
all disappear in the general description of kinds of inflexion ‘—the object becomes the 


The Theory is based on the ons phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in every 
variety of spetch, riz.,‘the expression of a complete meaning or technically the sentence, 
Words are then described as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performed 
by them and next ag to the means whereby they can fulfil their fonctions, Lastly, language 
re considered according : i 








The Theory takes no count of two subjects introduced into all formal Grammars for 
obvious reasons of convenience — phonology and orthography, It has no concern with 
Pronunciation, spelling, and alphabets, These are subjects which do not affect it and belong 
to other branches of the development of the human mind. 


(b) The Course of Grammatical Development. 

The Bentence is the Unit of all Speech. 

I. — The Sentence and its Components, 
(a) A Sentence is composed of words, 
(8) A Word is the expression of a meaning. 
(c) A Sentence is the expression of a complete meaning, 
(@) Words required to express the meaning of a sentence are (1) integers, (2) indicators, 

(8) predicators, (4) explicators, (5) illustrators. 

(a) Interrelation of components can be expressed by variation in form, | 
(4) Intimate relation of components can be expressed by correlated variation in form 





(agreement), 
(c) Words required to express the interrelation of components are (6) connectors, 
T1l. — The Sentence and its Function. 


(a) The function of a sentence is to express its purpose, 
(6) Words required to express the function of & sentence are (7) introducers. 

~ () The Function of a sentence oan be expressed by variation of the tomes ofits components. 
(@) A Tone is point om s conventional scale of the voice in speaking. 


—_— 
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IV.— Expansion of the Sentence into the Poriod by the substitution of Phrases, 


Clauses and Connected Sentences for Words. 
(a) A Phrase is the substitute for a Word by the collective expression of a meaning sf two 
or more words. 


(6) A Clause is the substitute for a Word by the collective expression sodeaaiiie meaning 
by two or more words. 


(c) A Period is a Sentence expanded by Clauses or Words. 


V.— Interrelation of the Components of the Expanded Sentence or Period. 


(2) Connected Sentences express connected purposes, 
(8) Words required to express the interrelation of connected sentences are (8) referent 
conjanctors, (9) referent substitutes. 


VI. —Tho Functions of the Componants of the Sentence. 

(a) The Essential “Components of the Sentence ata (1) indicators, (2) explicators, 

(8) predicators, (4) illustrators, (5) complements. 
(b) Complements ate indicators or explicators. 
(c) The Optional Components of a Sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. 
(@) Referents are relerent conjunctors or referent substitutes, | 
(e) An Integer is a sentence in itself. 
(7) An Indicator indicates the snbject or complement of the sentence. 
(7) An Explicator explains the subject or complement. 
(A) A Predicator indicates the predicate, 


(i) An Llustrator illustrates the predicate or complement or the explanation of the subject 
or complement. 


(j) A Connector explains the interrelation of the components. 
(k) An Introductor explains the purpose of the sentence. 
(f) A Referent Conjanctor explains the interrelation of connected sentences by joining them. 


(m) A Referent Substitute explains the interrelation of connected sentences by the sabstita- 
tion of iteelf in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to 
which it refers, | 


(n) The Subject of the sentence is the matier communicated. 
(o) The Predicate of the sentence is the communication made sbout the subject. 
(p) The Complement of the sentence ix the completion of the predicate, 


* 


VIL. — Tho Classes of the Components of the Sentence, 
(a) Clases indicates the natare of a word. 
(6) Form, tone and position can indicate the class of « word. 
VITI.— The Interrelation of the Classes of tha Components. 
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Ix, — The Interrelation of the Funetions of the Gcimanennie. 

(a) The Root indicates the original meaning of a word, 

(6) Affixes comprise prefixes, infixes and suffixes. 

(c) Affixes modify the meaning of a word. 

(d). A Radical Affix modifies the meaning of a root. 

(¢) A Simple Stem is the principal part of a word indicating its meaning. 

(f) A Fonctional Affix modifies the meaning of a stem in relation to its function, 

(g) A Compound Stem comprises a root and its radical affix. 

@) A Qualifying Affix modifies a word by indicating its natore (inherent qualities) in 
relation to fonction or class. 

(#) Connected Words comprise stems and their affixes, 

(j) Inflexion is caused by alteration of the form of inseparable affixes. 

(k) Inflected words conform to particular kinds of inflexion, 

(4) Tone is a substitute for inflexion. 

, a -The Position, Form and Tone of the Components, 

(a) The meanings of the components combined with their positions or with their forms 
or combined with the positions and the forms or tones complete the meaning of 
the sentence, 

XI. — General Development of Languages from the Senterice. 

(a) No Language has ever developed along one line of development only, 

(6) The sentence by the forms or positions of its components or by their forma or tones 
combined with their positions canses the development of all languages. 

lopment of Languages from the Sentence into Classes. 

(2) The positions of the components of the sentence canse the development of 
Syntactical Languages. 

(2) In Analytical Languages position governs the class. 

(c) In Tonic Languages position combined with tone governs the class, 

(d) The forms of the components of the sentence causes. the development of Formative 











(e) In Aoctetealive Languages the affixes developing the forms are attached unaltered. 
(/) In Synthetic Languages the affixes developing the forms are attached altered by 
.floxi 


(g) In Promutative Languages the affixes developing the forms are prefixed. 

(hk) In Intromutative Languages the affixes developing the forms are infixed. 

(i) In Postmutative Languages the affires developing the forms are snffixed. 

XIII, — Developmont of the Interrelated Classes of Languages from the Sentence. 

(a} Affixes to stems develop Groups of Languages. 

(6) Affixes to roote develop Families of Languages. 

(¢) Variation of tone, form or position in Families develops Connected Languages. 

(a) Skeleton of the Thoory. 
Speech is a modeof communiostion between man and man by expression. Speech may 


be\ communiested orally through the ear by talking, optically through the eye by signs, 
tangibly through the skin by the touch. Latigusges are varieties of spooeh. 
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The units of langusges are sentences. A sentence is the expression of a complete 
meaning. 
A sentence may consist of a single expression of = meaning. A single expression of 


a meaning isa word. A sentence may also consist of many words. When it consists of more 
than one word, it has two parts. These parts are the subject and the predicate. The subject 
of a sentence is the matter communicated or discussed in the sentence. The predicate of 
a sentence is the communication or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 


The subject may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words, When it 
consists of more than one word, there is a principal word and additional words. The predicate 
may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words, When it consists of more than 
one word, there isa principal word and additional words. Therefore the components of 
& sentence are words placed either in the subjective or predicative part of it, having 
a relation to each other in that part, This relation is that of principal and subordinate 


Since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placedin s position of relation to each 
other, they fulfil functions. The function of the principal word of the subject is to indicate 
the matter communicated or discussed by expresaing it The function of the subordinate worda 
of the subject may be to explain that indication, or to illustrate the explanation of it. The 
‘amction of the principal word of the predicate is to indicate the commanication ar disenssion 
of the subject by expressing it, The function of the subordinate words of the predicate may 
be to illustrate that indication, or to complete it. The predicate may be completed bya word 
eaplanatory of the subject, or indicative of the complement. Therefore, primarily, the words 
composing § sentence are either — 


(1) Indicators, or indicative of the subject, 

(2) Explicators, or explanatory of the subject. 

(3) Predicators, or indicative of the predicate. 

(4) Illustrators, or illustrative of the predicate, or of the explanation of the subject. 

_ (5) Complements, or complementary of the predicator, 

And complements are either indicators or explicators, Therefore also complementary 
indlpetors may be explained by explicators, and this explanation aris illustrated by 
ilustrators. And complementery explicators may be illustrated by illustrators. 


Bat, since speech is a mode of communication between man and man, mankind speaks with 
s purpose. Tho fonction of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. The purpose of 
speech is either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) informatic 
Purpose may be indicated in 8 sentence by the position of its components, by the tones of ita 
words to expreas it or introducers. | ot ieronnomey 


Also, since the fanction of sentences is to indigate the purpose of speech, connected 
purposes may be indicated by connected sentences. The relation of connected sentences to 
each other is that of principal and subordinate, This relation may be expressed by the position 
of the connected sentences, by variation of the tones or forma of their components, or by the 
addition of referent words expressing it or referents. A referent word may express the inter- 
erence eae in the subordinate 
sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it refers. Referente are th 
conjunctors or substitutes, fe te are therefore 
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Also, since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation 
to each other, this relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition of connecting 
words expressing it or connectors, or by variation of the forma of the words themselves. 

Also, since predicators are apecially connected with indicators, explicators with indicators, 
illustrators and complements with predicators, and referent substitates with their principals, there 
is an intimate relation between predicator and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator 
and predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal, This intimate relation 
may be expressed by the addition of connecting words to express it, or by correlated variation 
in the forms of the specially connected words or by their relative position or by their relative tones. 

Since speech ia a mode of communication between man and man by expression, that communi- 
cation may be made complete without complete expression, Speech may, therefore, be partly 
expressed, or be partly left unexpressed. And since speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent 
words may refer to the unexpressed portions, and words may be related to unexpressed words or 
correlated to them. Referent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of a sentence, 

Again, many words may be used collectively to oxpress the meaning of one word, The 
collective expression of a single meaning by two or more words is a phrase. The relation of 
8 phrase to the word it representa is that of original and substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfila the 
function of its original. 

Since a phrase is composed of words used collectively to represent o single expression of 
a meaning, that meaning may be complete in itself, Therefors a phrase may be a sentence, 
A sentence substituted for a word isa clause, A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of ita original. 

Binee clauses represent words, a sentence may be composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and 
partly of words. A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words, iaa period. 

Therefore a word is functionally cither — 

(1) A sentence in itself or an integer, 
(2) An essential component of a sentence, or 
(3) An optional component of a sentence, 

The essential components of s sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicatora, (3) predicators, 
(4) illustrators, (5) complements, And complements are either indicatora or explicators. 

The optional components of a sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. And 
referents are either referent conjunctors or referent substitutes. 

To recapitulate: Functionally a word is cither — 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement of a sentence, 

(3) An oxplicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement. 

(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. 

(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its enbject or complement. 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of the interrelation of its components. 

(7) Au introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 

(3) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 


(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of tho interrelation of connected sentences 
by substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 


sentence to which it refors. 
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An individual word may fuilil all the functions of words, or it may fulfil only one function, or it 
may fulfil many functions, When » word can fulfil more than one function, the fanction it falfils in 
a particular sentence is indicated by its position in the sentence, either without variation of form, or 
with variation of form or by its tone. There are, therefore, classes of words. 


Since a word may fulfil only one function, there are as many classes ag there are fonctions. 
Also since a word may fulfil more than one function, it may belong to as many classes as there are 
funetions which it can fulfil) .A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to another ; and 
this transfer may be effected by its position in the sentence without variation of form, or with 
variation of form or by ita tone, The class to which « word belongs may, therefore, be indicated 
by its form or tone. 


When a word is transferable from one class to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class 
and secondarily to other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from the class to which it 
primarily belongs (with or without variation of form) the word fulfils a new function, it becomes 
a new word connected with the original word, The relation between connected words is that of 
parent and offshoot, Since the form of s word may indicate ita class, both parent and offahoot may 
assume the forms of the classes to which they respectively belong. 


When connected worda differ in form, they consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word. The 
function of the functional affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the word. 
This modification may be effected by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence, 


A stem may be an original meaning or simple stem, or it may be a modification of an original 
meaning or compound stem, A compound stem consists of « principal part or root, and additional 
parts or radical affixes. The function of the root is to indicate the original meaning of the stem. 
The function of the radical affixes is to indicate the modifloation by which the meaning of the root 
had been changed into the meaning of the stem. 


Since words fulfil fanctions and belong to classes, they possess inherent qualities, The 
inherent.qualities of words may be indicated by qualitative affixes or by tones, 


Affixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of the fanction of the word to which they are 
affixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; radieal, or indicative of 
the modifications of meaning which ita root haa undergone; qualitative, or indicative of ita 
inherent qualities. 

Affixes may bo — 

(1) Profixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 
(2) Infixes, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 
(3) Suffixes, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word. 


Affixes may be attached to roots, stems, or words in their full form, or in a varied form, 
When there is variation of form, there is inflexion or inseparsbility of the affix from the root, 
stem, or word, All the functions of affixes can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion , ; and inflected 


Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular order, with eit aittinnk veotetion: cl 
Rerreete: ne ot area Senanwy somlate by sit; comitaeines cli shagnegeln g of its 
eomponents with their position, wi ir tones, or with their f | : ith thei 
and partly with thoir forms or tones. focune, ; oF: partly, with: thelr position 
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Since sentences are the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences, and 
since Innguages are varicties of speech, languages may vary in the forms of their words, in the 
tones of their words, in the position in which their words are placed in the sentence, or partly in 
the forms and tones and partly in the position of their words, There are, therefore, classes of 


Since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete by the position of its words, by 
their tones, or by their form, languages are Primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or 
those that express complete meaning by the position and tones of their words; and into formative 
languages, or those that express complete meaning by the position and forma of their words. 

Since syntactical languages nse vither position or position and tone, they are divisible into 
analytical languages and tonic languages, 

‘Since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached to 
words in an unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into synthetic languages, or those 
that add affixes with alteration, 

Bince affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, agglutinative and aynthetic languages are each 
divisible into (1) premutative languages, or those that prefix their affixes; (2) intromutative 

ages, or those that infix their affixes; (5) postmutative languages, or those that suffix 

Languages are, therefore, by class either syntactical or formative. And syntactical languages 
are either analytical or tonie, and formative langaages are cither agglntinative or synthetic. And 
agglutinative and synthetic languages are either prematative, intromntati va, or postmutative, 

A langaage thay belong entirely to one class, or it may belong to more than one class, When 
alenguage belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to o particular class, and secondarily 


Since the meaning of a sentence ia rendered complete by the meaning of its words in combins- 
tion with their forms or position, languages may be connacted languages, or those that vary the 
forms, the tones, or the position, without varying the meanings, of their words. 

Since variation of form is effected by the addition of affixes in an analtered form, connected 
languages may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words. Connected 
languages whose stems are common belong toa group. Connected langaages whose roots are 
common belong to a family; and, therefore, all connected languages belonging to a group belong 
to the came family, : 

(ad) A Briof Exposition of the Thoory. \ 

All speech expresses a communication between man and man by talking or by signs, 
Languages are varieties of speech. The unit of every language ia the expression of a complete 
communication, ,¢., the sentence. All sentences aro divided into incomplete expressions of 
communication, f.¢, words, and are as naturally multiplied into languages. Thus there is 
a development both ways from the sentence. 


The necessary primary division of every sentence made up of words ia into the matter commmni- 
oated (eubject ) and the communication made about it (predicate). The words in each of these 
divisions are of necessity in the relation of principal and subordinate, which involves the fulfilment 
of a function by every word. / 

The function of the principal word of the subject is obviously to indicate the matter commani- 
eated and of the subordinate words to explain the indication and illustrate that explanation. 
Similarly, the principal word of the predicate indicates the communication made agd the subordinate 
words illustrate the indication or complete it. 
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“Therefore, in every language the essential words in a sentence are :— 

(1) indicator, indicating the subject or the complement. 
(2) explicator, explaining that indication. 

(3) predicator, indicating the predicate. 

(4) illustrators, illustrating the predicator or the explicator. 

As all specch expresses a communication, it has a purpose, and the functions of the sentences 
is to express one of the five following purposes; — (1) aflirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, 
(4) exhortation, (5) information. The methods adopted for indicating the purpose of a sentence are 
(1) placing the components in a particular order, or (2) varying their forms or the tones in which 
they are spoken, or (3) adding special introductory words. When the purposes of speech are by their 
nature connected together, this connection is natarally indicated by connected sentences in tho 
relation of principal and subordinate, which is expressed by methods similar to those above noted, 
tis., placing them ina particular order, oF varying the forms or tones of their components, or 
adding special referent words of two kinds, (1) simple conjoining words, (2) words substituting 
themselves in the subordinate sentence for the words in the principal sentence to which they refer. 

The relation of the words composing the parts of a sentence is also expressed by the similar 
methods of adding special connecting words, or of varying the forms or tones of the words ; snd 60, 
too, the intimate relation between indicator and predicator, indicator and explicator, illasurator 
and -predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitnte and principal, is similarly expressed 
by special connecting words, by correlated variation of the words in intimate relation, by tneir 
relative position, or by the tones used in severally expressing them. 


Complete communication can be, and is habitually, in every language, made withont a complete 
expression of it in speech, and so referent words are made to refer to words unexpressed and to be 
related or correlated to them, dnd referent substitutes are made to indicate the unexpressed subject 
or complement of a sentence. 

The function of the sentence and the interrelation of the words composing it are therefore in 
all speech expressed by three methods: position, variation, or addiuon oi special words, Every 
language adopts one or more or all of these methods, 

Therefore, in every language the optiorial words in a sentence are : — 

(5) connector, explaining the interrelation of the components, 

(6) introducer, explaining its purpose, 

(7) referent conjunctor, joining connected sentences, 

(3) referent substitutes, indicating the interrelation of connected sentences or 
unexpressed communications. 

To the essential and optional components of the sentence must be added (9) the integer, or 


- word that of necessity in every language expresses in itself a complete communication, i, «, is 
a sentence. 






Thus is explainable the natural resolution of the sentence into ita component words, bat any 
one word can be, and habitually is, extended to many words, used collectively to express its meaning. 
Words thus used collectively form o phrase, which is substituted for ite original. When a phrase 
_ contains oo a complete pararenictaags thus is o sentence substituted for a word, it becomes 

a clause. Therefore, clanses and phrases ate merel- expanded words, fulfilling the functions an 
bearing the relations of the words for which they are substituted in an expanded sentence ead 
Therefore also, the period isa true sentence in the sense of being the expression of a complete 
meaning, and so the unit of every language adopting it. : oni 
in it, with or Sak ti arkan Wenes aod ok cco heed ccdeuen or daeeeeninmentaienadt 
necessity to clanses of words according to function, And as any given word can natarally fulfii more 
‘than one function, it becomes os naturally transferable from its own class to another, tho transfer 
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being indicated by position in the sentence with or without variation in form or tone, The class oi 
a word thus indicates its function; and its position, alone or combined with its form or tone, 
indicates its class, 


So when a word is transferred from its original class, it necessarily fulfils a new function and 
becomes anew word, connected with the original word in the relation of parent and offshoot, each 
equally of necessity aseuming the form or tone of its own class. 


The functions of words ina sentence, and-consequently their classes, are therefore in all speech 
expressed by two methods: position or position combined with variation or tone. Every language 
wlopts one or other or both. 

When in any language connected words differ in form, they are made to consist of a principal 
part or stem and an additional part or functional affix. The stem is used for indicating the meaning 
of the word, and the functional affix for modifying that meaning according to function, by indicating 
the class to which the word belongs, or its relation or correlation to the other worda in the sentence. 


A simple stem necessarily indicates an original meaning, but a stem can be, and habitaally is, 
used for indicating a modification of an original meaning, It then naturally becomes a compound 
stem, 4,6, made op, by the same method as that above noted, of a principal part or root and of 
additional parts or radical affixes, each with its own function, the root to indicate the original 
meaning, and the affix its modification into meaning of the stem. 

As all words differing in form or tone of necessity fulfil functions and belong to classes, they 
must possess a nature, i. ¢,, qualities inherent in themselves, and these, in all languages using such 
words, are indicated by the addition of qualitative affixes or by the tones in which they are spoken, 

Every affix is of necessity fixed in the midst of, or prefixed or suffixed to, a root, stem, or word, 
the affixing being naturally effected in full or in a varied form. Whenever there is variation of form 
amounting to material change, there is necessarily inflexion, or ‘inseparability of the affixes, 
Inflexion can therefore be made to fulfil all the functions of affixes, and inflected words to conform 
to particular kinds of inflexion, in order to indicate function and class: and as tone can be equally 
made to indicate the functions and classes of words, it takes the place of inflexion. 


Words sre therefore made to fulfil their functions merely by the tone in which they are spoken or 
by an external development effected by affixes, and to express modifications of their original meaning 
by a similar use of tones or of internal development, In the case of both internal and external 
development the affixes are prefixes, infixea, or suffixes affixed in full or varied form or by inflexion, 
All languages, using variation of form for cansing the components of sentences, i. «¢., words, to 
falfil their functions, adopt one or other, or all the above methods of effecting the variation. 

Therefore in all speech, communication expressed in a sentence is rendered complete by the 
combination of the meaning of its components with theit position, tones or forms, or with position 
combined with form or tone, 

The methods adopted in developing the sentence, i. ¢., the unit of speech itself, are found to 
entirely govern those adopted in its further development into » language or variety of speech. 

Languages differ naturally in the position of their words in the sentence, or in their forms 
or tones, or in the combination of position with form or tone, Thus sre set up naturally two 
primary classes of languages :— Syntactical Languages, which express complete communication by 
the position, and Formative Languages, which express it by the forms of their words. 

As position alone or combined with tone can folfil all the functions of speech, the Syntactical 
Languages employ one or both of-those methods, and thus are created respectively Analytical 
Languages and Tonic Languages. 

Again, in all speech, variety of form ia secured by affixes attached to words in an 
gnaltered or an altered form. Formative Langnages necessarily therefore divide themselves 
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aye attachi im qn. unaltered dorm,! and Synthetic 
nto Agglutinative Languages, attaching sfizes im an onaltered form, 

sane cae attaching them in an altered form. These two classes are both further naturally 
divisible into (1) Premutative, (2) Intromutative, (3) Postmutative Languages, according as 
they attach affixes as prefixes, infixes or suffixes, 


In obedience to a fundamental Law of Nature, no language bas ever developed along 
a single line, and therefore every language belongs of necessity primarily to one of the above 
classes, and secondarily to others, by partial adoption of their methods. 
guages, varying the form, tones or position, withont varying the meanings, of their 
ate aa enti Ocomeiiea Languages in the relation of parent and offshoot. Connected 
Languages, whose stems, i,¢., the meanings of whose words, are common to all, form a natural 
Group of Languages, and those Connected Languages, whose roots, 1.¢., the original meanings 
of whose words, are common to all, forms natural Family of Languages. Therefore also of 
necessity all Connected Languages belonging to a Group belong to the same Family. 


As the above method of expounding the Theory involves the use of unfamiliar terms, it 
is as well to state that the new and the old terms of Grammar roaghly, though not exactly, 
correspond as follows; it being remembered that the old terms are themselver the ontcome of 
another tacit Theory, based upon other observations of natural laws or phenomena. 


Table of Comparative Grammatical Terma. 
Old New 


ee Indicator. 

Adjective. Explicator. 

Vorb. Predicator. 

Adverbs of different classes. f Tiknateaton, 

Introducer. 

Preposition. ° 

Postpsite.} Connector. 

Interjection. ' Integer. 

Pronouns : 

Relative Adverb. Referent Substitute. 
Relative Particle. 

Gender, Number, Case. 

Declension. Inflexi iff kind 

Person, Mood, Tense. | Pe of es 

Conjugation. 

Concord, Agreement. Correlated Variation. 

Government. ! Intimate Relation, 

DIAGRAM I. 


Explaining the Lines upon which the Theory is Worked out. 
Principle of the Development of the Sentence out of ita Components, 
In all speech the 


or : . ; 1 ie Phe ) aaa, 
with their with their 


om with their with their 
eon tonic 


(a complete meaning ), 
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DIAGEAM It. 
Rae ye nomen bhai eenteeg upwards into languages, downwards into ils componcnis 


ParecraTiva [xnTROMUTATIVE PoosTMUTATIVE 
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Gnrovrs oF 
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| Gant ee plas ‘ailixea) 
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OUAGES 2 i Lanausaces ios eis 
ime 7 or 
| LiaxsouacEs 
without onal tered altered inflected 
afites affizes affixes | 
: by common 
——— ; | roots 
FouMatrve | 
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(oe) Methods of Analysing the Sentence 
according to the Theory of Universal Grammar. 
I, — By ita Components, 
Definitions and Notes, 
1. A sentence is composed of Words. 
A Word is the expression of s meaning, 


$. A Sentence is the expression of a complete meaning, 

4. Words required to express the meaning of s sentence are (1) integers, (2) indicators, 
(3) predicators, 4) exptontors, (5) illastrators. 

Analyses. 

1. An Integer completes the Sentence. 

2, The Subject and the Predicate make up the Sentence, 

8. An Indicator completes the Subject. 

4. The principal word (Indicator) and subordinate words make up the Sentence, 

&. Illustrators and ExpMcators make up the subordinate words, 

6. The Predicator completes the Predicate. 

7, The principal word ( Prelicator ) and subordinate words make up the Predicato, 

8, Illustrators and the Complement ( Object ) make ap the Predicate, 

9. An Indicator or an Explicator completes the Complement. 
The principal word ( Indicator or Explicator ) and subordinate words make up the Complement, 
11. es and Explicators make up the subordinate words, 

. — By Soom Interrelation and Intimate Helation of its Components. 
Definitions and Notes, 
1, Interrelation of component words is expressed by variation in form, 

_ Intimate relation of com t words 

pee WARTS ae expr by cormltt variation + on 
3. Words required to express the interrelation of component words are (6) connector. 

Anal 

1. Oonnected Words complete the ms hy 
Component words with variation in form snd connectors make up the Sentence. 
8, Indicator and Predicator, Indicator and Explicator, [lustratora and Predicator Tredicator 
and Complement form the Component Words, | - 

4. Correlated Variation in form expresses the intimate 

III. — By its Function, 
Definitions and Notes. 
1, The function of o sentence is to express its purpose, 
2. Words required to express the function of a sentence are (7) Introducers. 


relation between Indieator and 
+ Predicator and Complement, 


= a i f : ; 
The tants Denial, Interrogation, Exhortation, or Information, completes the Sentence, 
bs e Ionction of the Sentence ig 
se function a either Affirmation, Denial, Interrogation, Exhortation, 


Fy Words varied in tone or form indicate the function. 


4. The position of the words indicates the function, 
&. An Introducer indicates the function, 
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IV.—By its Expanded Components, 
Definitions and Notes, 
1, The Components are expanded by the substitution of Phrases,Clauses and Sentences for Words. 
2, A Phrase is the substitute for a word by the collective ses ast of « meaning by two or 
more words, 
3. A Clause is the substitute for a word by the collective expression of a complete meaning 
by two or more words, 
4. A Period is a sentence expanded by Clanses or Words, 
Analyses. 
1, Clauses substituted for Words complete the Expanded Sentence or Period. 
2: . Phrases or Clauses enbstituted for Words and Words make up the Expanded Sentence or 
Period. . 
V.— By the Interrelation of its Expanded Components, 
Definitions and Notes. 
1. Connected Sentences express connected purposes. 
2, Words required to express the interrelation of Connected Sentenves are (8) Referent 
Opnjunctors, (9) Keferent Substitutes. 
3. A Tone is a point on a conventional scale of the voice in speaking. 
Analyses, 
Connected Sentences complete the Expanded Sentences or Period. 
The Principal Sentence and Subordinate Sentences make up the Connected Sentences. 
Referent Conjunctors indicate the Principal Sentence. 
Variation of the tone, form and position of the words indicates the Principal Sentence. 
Variation of the tone, form and position of the words indicates a Subordinate Sentence. 
In Subordinate Sentences tho Subjective part is indicated by referent substitutes 
with ee variation in form, with or without variation in form, and with or without tone. 
7. In Subordinate Sentences unexpressed communication is indicated by referent 
conjunctors with correlated variation in form, with or without variation in form, and with or 
without tone. 


feo h Stee 


Analyses, 

1, Essential and Optional Components make up the Sentence. 

2, An Integer completes the Sentence. 

8. Indicator, Explicators, Predicator, Hlastrators and Complement form the Essential 
Componenta, 

4. Indicator and Explicators complete the Complement, 

5. Indicator, Explicators and Illustrators make up the jomplen 

6. Connectors, Introducer, Referont Conjanctor, and TELE Substitutes form the 


Optional Componenta, 





1. The Class indicates the Nature of » Word. 
2. The Form indicates the Class of a Word. 
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1, Folfilment of fanction by component words combined with position completes the 
Scntence. 
2, Fulfilment of one, many, or all functions produces the transfer of component worda 
from class to class. 
3. Folfilment of one, many, or all functions indicates the class of a component word. 
4, A Oomponent Word, without and with variation of form and with and without 
tone, by position fulfil one, many, or all fanctions. 
VIII. — By the Interrelation of the Classes of its Comr 
Note. 
1. Connected Words indicate their transfer from one class to another. 
Analyses. 


1, Connected Words in the form of their Primary Class or of their Secondary Classes 
together with other Component Words make up the Sentence, 


2 The Parent Word and Offahoot Words form the Connected Words. 

3. Classes of words consist of the Primary Class which forms the Parent Word and of 
Secondary Olasses which form the Offshoot Words. 

4. Secondary Classes by fulfillng new functions and by transfer from the Primary Class, with 
or without variation of form and without or with tone, form the Offshoot Words. 


snenta, 





IX, — By the Interrelation of the Funotions of its Components, 
Definitions and Notes, 
The root indicates the original meaning of a word. 
Affixes comprise prefixes, infixes, suffixes, 
Affixes modify the meaning of a word. 
. A radical affix modifies the meaning of a root. 
A simple stem is the principal part of a Word indicating its meaning, 
A functional affix modifies the meaning of a stem in relation to its function, 
A compound stem comprises a root and its radical affix, 
& A qualitative affix modifies a word by indicating its nature ( inherent qualities ) i in relation 
to function or class. 
9. Connected words comprise atems and their functional affixes, 
10. Inflexion is caused by an alteration in the form of inseparable affixes, 
1], Inflected words conform to particular kinds of inflexion, 
12, Tone is a substitute for inflexion, 
Analyses, 
Connected words and other componen$ words make up the Sentence. 
Qualitative Affixes indicate the inherent qualities of classes of connected words. 
Bess stems and compound stems make up connected words, — 
_ Functional Affix indica in 
aii onal Afbxes, by indicating clase, interrelation and gorrelation, modify simple stems 
6, Radical Affixes modify roots into compound stems. 


6. Prefixes, Infixes and Suffixes attached separably in fall or varied form to root, atem or 
worl form Affizes, 


1, Prefixes, Infixes and Suffixes attached inseparabl inflexion (altered form) of one or 
mapy kinds to root, atem or word form A ffixes, ™ ¢ we alton 


NAA 2 wee 


pee 





EE — —E—E—eEeEe———eeE————— 
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X,— By the Position, Tone and Form of ita Components, 
1. The meaning of the components with position or form completes the Sentence. 
9, The meaning of the componenta with position and form or tone completes the Sentence, 

XI. — By- General Development into Languages. 
Nofe. 
1. No Language has ever developed along one line of development only. 
Analyses. 

1. The Sentence by the forms or position of its components creates all Languages. 
9, The Sentence by the forms or tones combined with the position of its components creates 


oll Languages. 
XII. — By Development into Classes of Languages. 
1. The Sentence by rarintion of the forms or position of its components creates Classes of 


2. The Sentence by combining variation of the forms and position or of the tones and 
position of its components creates Classes of Languages. 
3. The Classes of Languages comprise the Syntactical and Formative Languages, 
4. The position of the components of the sentences create the Syntactical Languages. 
5. The forms of the components of the sentences create the Formative Languages. 
6. The Syntactical Languages without tones form the Analytical Languages. 
7. ‘The Syntactical Languages with tones form the Tonic Languages. 
8. Formative Languages by varying the forms of the components of the sentences by means 
of unaltered affixes form the Agglutinative Languages. 
9. Formative Langnages by varying the forms of the components of the sentences by means 
of altered affixes ( inflexion ) form the Synthetic Languages. 
10. Agglntinative and Synthetic Languages by means of prefixed, infixed and snffixed affixes 
form respectively the Premutative, Intromutative and Postmutative Languages. 
11. Syntactical and Formative Languages which are by nature of one Primary Clase are Parent 
12, Syntacticel and Formative Languages which partially adopt the nature of Secondary 
Classes are Offahoot Languages. 
18, Parent and Offshoot Languages comprise all Languages. 
XIII. — By Development with Interrelated Classes of Languages, 
 inalyses. 
b The Sentence with or without varied affixes to the atoms of its eomponents crentes Groups 
of Languages. | 
2, The Sentence with or without varied affixes to the rootg of the stems creates Families of 
3. ‘The Sentence by variation of the tones, forms or position of its components in 
Families of Languages but without variation in the meaning of the components creates Connected 
4. Connected Languages by conforming to one Primary Classes or by conforming partially 
(‘To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE CHINS OF BURMA, 
BY THE HEV, G. WHITEHEAD. 
( Formerly Missionary to the China, 8. P. G. ) 
betta’ 


Tue religion of all the Turanian races has been Animism or Shamanism, The gerral 
lines of the religion of all the hill-tribes of Buarms may be given in brief in the words in which 
Prof. A. H. Sayce in the Encyclopedia Britannica! describes the religion of the Sumerians of 
Babylonia of three thousand years B.C. “ According to the Sumerian idea every object and force 
in nature had its ef or ‘spirit,’ which manifested itself in life and motion. The i was sometimes 
beneficent, sometimes malignant, bat it could be controlled by the incantations and spells which were 
known to the sorcerer-priesta.” 


The chief objects of worship among the Chins may be divided into three groups : — (i) the 
Great Parent of all; (ii) the spirita who live in earth and sky, who send rain or withhold 
it, who watch over the village, the rice-fielda, the jungle, or some one tree or mountain, be. ; aud 
(ili) the penates, f. ¢,, deceased forefathers, whom they fear rather than love, for while they 
dread their anger they expect little in the way of blessing from them, The Chins do not worship 
any images; nor do they make any carved representations of any of these objects of worship, 


The Great Parent of all is regarded as s female, Mothor ‘Li, and they do not think that 
she has or had any male counterpart, Perhaps one may rather say that they believe that sex docs 
not enter into ‘Li's essence. Mother ‘Li reigns “ on berthroue in the heavens," “ never growing old 
and never dying.” She created, of her spittle, the earth and the sea and the sky, and brought forth 
by her power all life, animal and vegetable, She created man and imparted to him all the material and 
mental and spiritual blessings that he enjoys, All mankind are hor children, aud she loves them all. 
She has given to each nation its bounds and language and lettera, She is wholly good. 


Reasoning, as I imagine, from the,analogy of daily life, the teachers or priesta have told the 
Chins that Mother ‘Li herself has not existed from all times, but had, as parents and ancestors, Yin, 
Aw, "Kea and ‘Kyen, who are now dead, and, like other departed spirits, mach more apt to trouble 
the living than to assist them ; — so much so that the names ¥in-Aw are sometimes used to denote 
in brief all the spirits ( Mother ‘Li slone excepted ), and that in a very unfavourable sense, It waa 
too mach, however, for the Chin mind to go back one step further, and to ask whence Yin and Aw 
came. They have never really faced the question of the First Cause, 


The genesis of the human race in general, and of the Chins in particular, is thus told by 
the Chin teachers, In the beginning, after Mother “Li had made the world, she laid @ hundred 
eggs, which she hatebed in cotton-wool, and from which sprang a hundred pairs of human beings, 
the progenitors of the different races of mankind. She laid yot another egg, a little ona, which 
was most beautiful to see, and which she specially cared for. In her sffection she did not put this 
one in cotton-wool, but kept it in an earthen pot, and so it did not hatch, After » while, thinking 
that the egg was addled, she threw it on to the roof of the house. It fell from the roof iato eom 
robbish under the eaves, and was not broken. Afterwards when the rains came, it was borne down 
by the water with the rabbish into a stream, and finally lodged in a yang-lai (or gyin-ye ) bush. 
Here the ashun, or king-crow, spied the egg, and carrying it off, hatched it ; and from this 
egg came & boy and a girl, the progenitors of the Chin race, It was only » small hamlet of 
nine or ten houses where the Chin race was hatched ; but as to the race of the people who Jived in 
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that hamlet, tradition natarally says nothing. To this day, out of gratitude to the benefactor of 
their ancestors, the Chins will not kill or eat the king-orow ( or the long-tailed edolius ) 
which they will still speak of as their father and mother, 





“After the boy and girl were born they were separated. When the boy grew up, as he 
had no mate, he made a bitch his wife. The Chin girl also grew up by herself, and was carried 
off by » bear, who placed her in a tree and kept her there, From this captivity ahe was delivered 
by a bee, which came to her and directed her to tie = piece of cotton to his tail, by means of which he 
guided her to where the male Chin was living in the valley of the river called by the Burmese, the 
Chindwin. In commemoration of this, when children are born a piece of cotton is tied to their hands. 
The man wished to make this woman his wife, but the woman objected, becanse the bee had told her 
that they were brother and sister. To settle this dispute they went to their Mother ‘Li. Her order 
was that as the man had married a bitch, the bitch should be sacrificed, and the man shonld 
then marry the woman; that their cons and daughtera should also intermarry, but after that the 
brother's daughters should marry the sister's sons, Hence arose the Chin customs of offering up 





8 dog to the household spirits and of giving the daughters of brothers in marriage 


“Mother ‘Li loved her youngest born son, but before she found him sho had already partitioned 
off the world among her other children, and there was nothing but inhospitable mountain ranges left 
for the Chin, These she assigned to him, and she gave him also élephants and horses and cattle, 
and directed his Burman brother to look, after his education, This Burman brother, however, 
tarned out to be a very wicked and unscropulous guardian. He pretended to educate the ‘ignorant 
wild Chin,’ but he showed him nothing but the blank side of his slate; so that he never learned 
asingle letter. Before he put him on an elephant, he rubbed the elephant’s back with cowhage, 
which so tickled the poor Chin's bare akin that he refused to have anything to do with euch animals 
in future, and gave them all to his elder brother the Burman. The boffalo, too, the Burman 
managed to deprive him of. When the Chin tried to ride it, the Burman’s wife put herself in the 
way and got knocked down. The Burman complained to Mother ‘Li, who decided that the buffalo 
Should be given over to the Burman in compensation for the injury done, Ultimately of all. the 
animals which had been given to him, goats and fowls and pigs were the only ones which remained in 

“The grasping Burman did not even permit his brother to remain in undisturbed. possession 
of his mountain home. When the boundaries of the different countries were marked out, 
the Burman took care to mark his with permanent objecta, but the Chin set up no marke save some 
twisted knots of grass. These were burnt ap by the jungle fires, and then as the Chin had-no 
marks to show, he was ordered to live wherever the Barman allowed him. Thus his race haa never 
had s country of its own, and wanders still over the mountain ranges of Burma, 


| “ The origin of every Chin law and custom is religiously assigned by the Chins to 
the orders of Mother ‘Li, the great mother of the human race, who is said to have laid 
down a complete code of laws for the guidance of her Chin progeny."’2 


paid not very much attention to the gift, but wrote the letters on leaves and stones; the Ohin ix 
his veneration towards the Giver wrote his language on parchment (deer's skin ) ; but when no 
one was in the house, the dog came slong and ate the skin. The Chin submitted as patiently 
as he could to the loss, bot he still hopes, when he eats the flesh of his young dogy aa he 


" Col. Horace Browne, Gastieer of Thaystmyo (1874), pp. 45, 49. 
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frequently does, to imbibe some of the wisdom which that progenitor of the race of dogs 
then swallowed? 


Like the other hill-tribes, the Chins are much addicted to drinking ‘kaung, or 
rice-beer, and this gift is also attributed to Mother ‘Li, and the Chins eny that when it is 
prepared in the orthdox fashion it has thesame consistency as Mother ‘Li's milk, It was given 
them, they say, to maintain their strength after the lake of milk with which Mother ‘Li had 
first endowed them was dried up. ‘Kaung, however, is not offered to Mother Li, though it is 
always offered to the spirits ( penates, or otherwise ), and forms an essential part of every Chin 
marriage or funeral. Among the wild Chins, I believe, at the end of a big wedding, often 
not a single man, woman, or child is sober; and charges made before the village elders of 
adultery committed on such occasions have been summarily put aside on the ground that there 
Was no person present at the time who was sober enough to know and to remember what took 
place. The Burmans, as Buddhists, are all, at any rate in theory, total abstairers from 
alecholic liquors; and the Southern Chins, who have come very much in contact with them, 
have, at least, learnt to believe that it is not meritorions to get drunk, and many of them are 
free from the vice of intemperance. It should be added that it is not the Chin custom to drink 
‘haung regularly, but they are addicted to very heavy drinking on the occasion of a feast or of 
making sacrifices (to the spirits), 





Tribal System. 


The Chins are divided into forty or more of clans, called aso, each clan having its 
common ancestry, called ‘kun. The ‘kun are often spoken of aa male. There is alao the 
(n)zo-yai ancestry worshipped only by the women, with an offering of dog's flesh ; but of 
this, and of another tribal distinction called ‘ké, little information can be got. ‘The 
(n)ed-yat does not seem to bes fomale ancestry, but ‘it is reckoned to be in the female line of 
natural birth. One may be adopted into a different ‘kun, for the namo is used of the 
clan, a5 well as of the original ancestor and of his deceased descendants, male and female : 
but one's (0)e6-yai can never be changed, 


The Chin clans are all exogamous, ;¢. ¢., a man may not marry a woman of hia own 
clan; bat, na we shall see later on, after the marriage ceremonies are over, the wife is 
initiated into her hosband's clan, and has her wrists wrapped round with cotton-yarn as 
a witness to all evil spirits that she is onder the guardianship of the ‘kun of her husband. So, 
too, all children, fouror five days after birth, are admitted in like manner into the ‘kun + and at 
the same time children have their ears bored. As to the origin of this last custom, the Chins: 
have a strangely childish tradition. They easy that if Poi ‘Kleuk, the Lord of the 
Underworld, spies # man who haa not his eara bored, ho will think that this is not a man but 
a rabbit, and will give chase. So to avoid this mistake, and the disa ater might attend 
all Chin infants have their ears bored. men ™ 

Ifa Chin dies leaving a widow with young children, 
return to her parents or ¢'der brothor, and she will be readmitted, with the children ee 
ber ancestral ‘tun, Afterwards when the children are grown ap: they may be readmitted into 
their father's ‘kun. The widow, too, may marry again; and in that case will, of coures; be 


some months after his death she will 





' Of recent years the Amorioan Missionaries have, with wha 
Chin language, the Pwo-Karey alphabet, which is again a mth Peking A eenitied encoem, oda aa 
published in that form a Chin nn elementary catechiam Burmese one, They have 
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admitted into the ‘kum of ber second husband. If the string were not tied ad their 
wrista on their sdmission into the ‘kun, they would probably soon come to an untimely end, 
and on their death they would not be permitted to arrive at the land of Pdi ‘Kleuk. 


When two Chins who are strangers meet and enter into conversation, the first question is 
ordinarily, “ What is your clan?" Allof the same clan are regarded as brothers.’ Like all 
the hill-tribes and the people of the plains, too, of Burma, the Chins are hospitable according 
to their meanz, — and more especially so towards their brethren-of the same clan. 


The explanation which the Chins themselves give of their origin of the clans is that 
long, long ago each tribe, or clan, lived by itself on one mountain side, ¢.g., that the Mendet 
tribe originally lived in Mendet village. Nowadays even o small village may have members 
of an indefinite number of tribes. 


Some of the clans, as the Mendet and Talan, sre to be held in more honour than others ; 
but as their daughters must marry into other clans than their own, and their own wives also 
must have come from other clans, there is a complete absence of caste feeling. 


Certain sacrifices to the guardian nat (the Burmese name for “ spirit ") are performed 
by the Mendet and Talan clans alone. When they make these sacrifices, one person from each 
house, partaking in the sacrifice, brings a small measure (sald) of uncooked rice with a little 
cotton-yarn on the top of it. A pig is sacrificed, and the rice is cooked. A stand for the 
offering to the nef is erected before the house where the worshippers assemble, and all the 
persons taking part in the sacrifice have their wrists wrapped round with the yaro. Then, 
after the pa'san ‘sayd (their teacher or priest) bas uttered the incantations, and the naif is 
satisfied and gives permission, they all fall to and feast. 


Every year each clan will have a special sscrifice to their deceased forefathora, and 
will offer them pork and rice and ‘kaung. The pa'san ‘sayd invites the spirits to the feast, 
calling over their names, and if there have been any comparatively recent deaths (say within 
two or three years ) in the clan, the spirits of these their relatives are enrolled in the ‘kun. 


Propitiatory Ceremonies, 


The Ohins have a custom of offering first-fruits to Mother Ceres, whom they call PoE 
Elai. They say that if she gives them but one look they will have plenty of rice, and they 
tell a somewhat gruesome story to explain the origin of the custom of offering first-fraite. 
“Once upon a time a woman had s daughter. Before her death, as she lay adying, shoe said 
to her daughter, ‘ After I am dead and cremated, I shall return, wearing my intestines as 
a necklace, You must remain on the stairs. I shall come up by the back stairs and verandah. 
When I come you must throw some of the kudu-water (with which the corpse had been 
washed) over me. If you throw it I shall become » human being agsin.’ Now when her 
mother came wearing her intestines as & necklace, the daughter was afraid, and durst not 
throw the kadu-water upon her mother; #0, because she dared not, thia woman could not 
become a human being again. Yet afterwards, her mother showed her where the cucumber 
seeda and the sweet cucumber and pumpkin seeds were, and, giving her » command, said : 
‘My danghter, eat the first-frait of the corn in its season.’ So to this day the Chins eat the 
first-fruits of their corn, as a religious fanction. Before the men eat they make offerings in 
their yas (corn, or vegetable patches) for their deceased ancestry to eat.” 





« Perhaps “ cousins” scald be the Better rendering ; for tho China, like the Burmese, call their cossins of the 
first, and even saan cn’ or third remove, by the axme words aa are teed for“ brother” oF sister.” 
© i. ., taught her how to grow the vegetables required for thelr curry. 
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The China also propitiate the rain fairy, Plaung ‘Saw, with offerings of cattle, pigs, and. 
chickens, and, of course, with rice and ‘kanng too. When this sacrifice is being held all the 
women must remain standing from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m, 


When the Chins have sown their corn, they gather together in their fields and pray the 
Earth to lend herself (4. ¢., her increase ) to them once again. If they do not thus petition the 
Earth to lend herself to them, bunt thanklessly and gracelesaly clutch at what they can get 
without even so much as ‘By your leave,’ they may expect poor crops, and their children 
too will fall sick of fever through possession by the spirit. So they make an offering of 
& pig, a fowl, and a pot of ‘kaung, and also of three large and one small wicker-basketfuls of 
rice. They also wrap cotton-yarn on a piece of bamboo about three-quarters of a yard long, 
and pour some water from the bamboo on the baskets of offerings and on the worshippers. 
Again, as has been already stated, after the harvest is reaped, they assemble in the fields to 
make to the ancestor and others an offering of the first-fruits, and then they can eat the new corn. 


In their houses, too, some Chins will, before they take’ a meal, call upon their ancestral ‘kun, 
or some other spirit, and then throw away a little ball of rice for the summoned spirit to eat ; 
but of late the custom has not been performed with much devotion, even where it is atill kept up. 


Chins will also offer on sundry occasions to their ancestors the flower of the thabyé 
or ¢ugenia, stones, cooked glutinous rice, and cotton. 


The Chins have no images of Mother ‘Li, of their penates, or of the other spirits whom 
they fear ; and the figures of the king-crow and of the elephant, which are often carved on the 
top of the memorial posts placed in their ancestral cemetery, are not worshipped by them, 
Neither have they any chapels, temples, or other set-placea for assembly and for worship, 
Possession by an evil spirit does not connote with them either madness or moral turpitude, bat 
merely sickness or some untoward accident. 


Siokness or other trouble is supposed to be due to the animosity of some apirit-being, 
Who has been provoked by something some one has done, probably unintentionally and in 
ignorance; bnt the consequence is the same, the spirit holds the man in his grip. The spirits 
are considered as capricious rather than wicked; though the people do not shrink from 
saying that they worship them because they ( the spirits) are bad and therefore dangerous to 
them. 


If a man strikes his naked toc agninst the ground, for they wear no boots or shoes, and his 
foot grows more and more painful after two or three days, he must propitinte the spirit of 
the ground, (n)Dek‘ean‘put, by an offering of cooked rica, which js placed in oa small 
bamboo basket, and buried at the place where the man hurt his foot. 8o, it is hoped, the spirit 
may be appeased by the food given him. : 


Immediately after the birth of a child, nats have to be appeased by the offering of two 
chickens made underneath the house; otherwise they would cause the child to be for ever crying, 
and to be in bad health. it, 





The names and number of these spirits is legion, and the duty of the teacher is to 
show the people how to perform the sacrifices duly, and to utter the right incantations ; 


otherwise the offerings would be ineffective. The common name for the teacher is yai-shén, 
(called by the Burmans pa'san ‘aayd), or ok-mi if skilled and respected... All these teachers recite 
rhythmically the customs relating to Mother ‘Li, which they have received orally from their 
own teachers, and all of them are much given to the drinking of ‘kaung, The lai-lé, who 
holds forth wt marriages, is less esteemed teacher, and is especially fond of liquor. The office 
of teacher is not hereditary ; neither are they jntenton keeping th knowledge of their sacred 


ff 
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lore to themselves. They are, at least among the Southern Chins, agriculturista like their 
neighbours, ands villager who is not-skilled enough in the traditions to be a yai-shim may 
yet be = mong ‘ten (1. ¢., of “skilled lip") and sble occasionally to make certain 
offerings in the absence of one more skilled than bimself. 


Some spirita may be satisfied if a chicken is offered in sacrifice, and a little of the flesh and 
geome cooked rice thrown on the ground for them to est; but generally a miniature house has 
to be constructed for the spirit (or nat,sas the Burmese would call him), and offerings made of 
dogs, or pigs, or bullocks, or buffaloes, Sometimes whatever offerings may be made, the mind 
of the xa? cannot be appeased ; and in such cases, of course, the man dies. The pa'san ‘seyd 
would not find the people eo ready to listen to him, | imagine, were it not that the occasion 
of a sacrifice is almost the only time that the Ching eat any other than vegetable curry with 


their rice. 
Cosmology 0 _- 

The Chins conceive of the world as a flat surface, which is supported by two giants 
(n)84ng and (n)H6i. Sometimes to ease their shoulders they change the position of the 
load somewhat, and this ia the canse of the earthquakes. The weight of the earth has caused 
awful sores on their shoulders, and as, after the manner of Chins, they do not wash the sores 
freely, much less nse antiseptics, maggota have bred on their wounds, and these maggote are 
as big os elephanta, 0 I have heard them say, 


Forked lightning is considered to be the work of a spirit called (n)Glot; and 
meteorites sometimes found are called (n)Glet’s teeth. Of the sheet lightning, so common 
in mild evenings, sundry accounts are given ; but there seems to be common to these varying 
traditions the attributing of the lightning to twe spirits (one or both female), the one placed 
in the east and the other in the west, who wink at one another out of mutual affection. 


The rainbow is called the yawning of the dragon, and when they speak of an eclipse of 
the sun or moon they eny that “the dog bites” or “catches” them; bat I have not heard 
Witches, 


The Chins are afraid of witches; but, as bas been the case with other peoples, they find 
great difficulty in learning for certain whether a given woman is a witch or not. If they know 
it they would certainly drive the woman out of the village, and perhaps resort to farther 
violence. Like the Burmese, they believe that witchea have tha power by their incantations 
to introduce foreign matter into the bodies of those whom they hate, and so to cause them to 
sicken and die. It is the cnatom of the Chins to,cremate the dead, and they think that 
when o witch is cremated, her bowels, which they conceive to be anything but human in their 
formation, will explode with » loud noise; and so the relatives of one who is suspected of - 
being a witch will, when sho is cremated, take caro to pub some big bamboos on the pyre, slong 
with the cutch wood which is always used‘on such occasions, so that when the explosion takes 
place they may be able to affirm confidently that it was not her body that exploded, but the 

“In the former days the Chin elders would decide all manner of questions and disputes 
that might crop up in » village, in sccordence with Ohin customary isw ; and the: expenses 
Nowadays, the powers of 
nN Ae RO and divorce. Other matters come before the Government representative, 
the thugyi (é. ¢., head man), to whom they 
in these jungle villages at one rupee), on 





most give “the costof a quid of betel” ‘o mmuted 
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national enstom of taking an osth was to hold a sprig of the Eugenie (thadyé) in his hand whilat 
giving his evidence. It may be noted that the Burmese when victorious in war would crown 
themselves with chaplets made of the leaves of the same tree. Disputes are not frequent in 
Chin villages, and even under the British rule, which in practice unfortunately seems to foster 
litigation, it is very rare that the Ching ever appear in any case in the courts. 


Manner of Life. 

The Chin manner of life is of the simplest, and before the days of the British occupation 
they were very chary of leaving their homes, The Chin requires very little, excepting salt 
and a dd (or chopper), which he cannot get for himself ; thongh he frequently nowadays has 
all kinds of loxuries unknown to his forefathers, «. g., ngapi (i, ¢., pickled fish, generally more 
or less putrid), earthenware jars, matches and lamps. The bamboo alone gives him material 
for the walls, floor, and roof of his house, for his mats, cups, and waterjogs, for handles to 
his tools, for his weaving implements, for hia baskets of all sizes, and for his substitute for 
twine. By robbing two little piecea of bamboo together he can at once make a fire ; and he can 
also make musical instruments of sorts from the bamboo. He grows his own corn (rice), and 
threshea and ponnds it himself. In his ya he also grows all the vegetables he reqaires for his 
curry, beyond what can be found growing wild in the jangle, and cotton too, which his wife 
spins into yarn and weaves into garments and blankets. The dyes which he requires, and he 
has a considerable nomber of them, including indigo, he manufactures himself mainly from 
planta, either wild or cultivated. He grows his own tobacoo, though, like the Burman, he spoils 
it in the drying, and he manufactures his pipe from a little bamboo. Formerly the Chins 
were only able to take up the laborious and wasteful tawny-y method of cultivation, whereby 
fresh patches of jungle must be cleared each year for that year's crop, aa they had no 
paddy-fields (14) and often neither bullocks nor buffaloes ; but of recent years they have slowly 
been improving their condition, In all his work, excepting the entting of the jungle for ya, 
or the cutting down of bamboos and timber generally, and in ploughing, in the few cases 
where he has paddy-felds, the wife and daughter of the Chin take their fall share. 


The Chins are a very simple-minded people, and have not that facility in lying which moet 
Orientals seem to possess ; that is to say, the Chins may lie freely, bat they cannot ordinarily 
lie boldly and consistently. I have been told by a magistrate who had lived among the 
Northern Chins, s savage people whose greatest delight, until the British occupied the country 
afew years ago, was to go head-hunting along the neighbouring mountains, that » bold liar was 
considered « great acquisition in any of these villages, and that whenever a Government enquiry 
was to be made on any point “the liar” was brought forward to answer all questions. The 
Chins have been, and are, perpetually being defrauded by their more wily Burmese neighbours, 
who keep up the character ascribed to their ancestor in Ohin folklore. Tho China have 
a saying that “ the Burman langnage is the most simple and straightforward of languages, but 
tho Burmese man is the most crooked and deceitful of men.” , 

Tattooi 

Until 2 few years ago every girl on reaching the age of puberty had her face tattooed. 
In the Northern Chin Hills this tattooing is done chiefly in rings and dotted lines; but among 
the Bouthern Chins, who were hemmed in by the Burmana, the whole face from the roots of 
the hair on the forehead, round by the ear to the neck, including even the eye-lids, was tattooed, 
and that so thickly and darkly that at a distance the whole face locked indjgo, and only a clgac 
inspection would disclose the patterns worked on the face, It ia not the Chin hereditary 
custem for boys or men to be tattooed ; but now they mostly have their body and thighs tattooed 
as the Burmese do, whose manner of dress they also gonerally follow. The reason generally 
given by the Chins themselves, and by others, of this strange custom of tattooing their 
wemen's faces is that they wished to make them ugly, so that there would be less danger of their 
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being forcibly carried off by the Burmese ; though some Chins attribute this custom also to 
Mother ‘Li's injunctions. I should imagine that the castom of tattooing the faces of the 
women gore back far beyond the time when the Barmans grew strong enough to harass 
the Chins, 

Burmese Influonce, 

In the days before the British occupation of Lower Burma, the Southern Chins who bad 
been driven down southwards along the monntains by preasnre from their fellow conntrymen 
in the north, had found for their abode o land naturally more fertile than their old home ; bat 
they were perpetually harassed by the Burmans. Wheuever a Borman was scen near a Chin 
village, the whole population would flee, if there was opportunity; for the Burmese, and more 
especially the officials, seem to have regarded the Ching as thoir legitimate prey. In those 
days the Ohins were desperately poor: sometimes a man would be sold into slavery, or 
would sell his children, on account of a debt amounting to no more than a shilling, and few 
Ghina had any cattle. Occasionally a band of Burmana, villagers who lived perhaps a day's 
march away, would surroond a Chin village and carry off forcibly as slaves all the youths and 
maidens; on such occasions they would sometimes give Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 io the parents, as 
a proof, I suppose, shonld the matter ever possibly come to the ears of the Government, that 
these were slaves Ilnwfully purchased. Sometimes ihe women were set free after a number of 
years when they had ceased to be attractive to their captors or purchasers, and when they could 
no longer get through as much work as whon they were young. At othertimes the Chins fared 
still worse, © The village would be surronnded by armed men, generally headed by a Government 
official, and the men who were not able to mnke good their cacape into the surrounding 
woods were slaughtered. The Chin women, too, were first raviahed and then slaughtered ; and 
sometimes even the babes would be thrown np in the tir and caught on the points of spears. 
The village, and all! that conld not be carried away, WAS burnt or destroyed ; and many even of 
those who had escaped into the woods died of starvation and exposure. As the Chin who told 
me said, “those were terrible times. " 

Latterly, the Chins have largely copied the languago and dress of the Burmans, and 
to some extent their religion and other customs, — though without throwing over thoir 
own hereditary practices altogether, “If you do not know the fashion in dressing your hair, 
follow the mode in your village,” says a Burmese proverb ; and certainly, if we may judge from 
their acta, the Obhing seem largely to approve of that motto. In some few villages not only 
have the China given op most of their national customs, but the children do not even know the 
Chin language. In the Census Reports, decade by decade, a larger percentage of the China 
ond other hill-tribee is returned as Buddhist; thug in the Prome District in 1872 there were 
15,200 persons returned as animists, in 1901 the nomber wag 8,632. “ Nor is Boddhism yet 
a moribund faith, for it is still attracting to it Shamaniat or nat-worshipping Karens that 
have not yet fallen within the influence of the Christian missionaries . . . . The fact that 
no attempt at prosolytising is attempted by tho Dnddhist clergy is probably an inducement to 
the uncultured to jointhem, The savage looks upon the missionary with suspicion, He cannot 
readily understand that the missionary’s motives are disintercated, whereas be sees the advantage 
of joining such a religion n4 Buddhism, as it raises him in the social scale." Moreover, he noed 
not abandon bis tntelary gods. It is this easy toleranco that has facilitated the spread of 
Buddbiam, It may be taken as on axiom that the more thorough the conversion from one 
religion to another is, the more difficult it becomes to obtain converts. But this easy tolerance 
of Buddhism has led to its becoming adulterated in the process of absorption of the wilder 
creeds.’ Aso matter of fact, however, the Chins are nt present between two stools and there 
is much room for Christianity as a means ofraising them. Asa rnle they will more or less 


* He thereby ‘pructically becuntes a Harman, much as tho Toreoman beoomes a Rustian by jolning the 
* Consus Heport (Burma), 169), pp. 59-60. 
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frequently kneel before the Buddha's image and join with the Burmese in their festivals, and 
yet they follow the customs of their forefathers, They dread the evil spirits and revere the 
name of the Great Parent of all good, but hardly worship that power. Their worship 
is mainly a propitiation ; and what need, think they, is there to propitiate their Parent who 
loves them dearly, and ever does them good?’ Very few Chins have any real affection for 
Buddhism, though they can see the beanty of the moral law laid down as binding on the 
Tiuddhist ‘householders’ or laity. Since the British oceupation the Chins have been lcas 
attentive, as 1 have been informed by the people themselves, to the religious ordinances 
‘ncumbent on Buddhists than they were before; for now they do not nord the material 
protection which the profession of Buddhism used to give them, by raising them from the 
state of ‘savages,’ the lawful prey of any one, to that of civilized men. 
Marriage Custom 

When a little girl is born she is placed under the guardianship of an elder brother, or 
cousin or uncle, on her father’s side, and when she grows up she may not marry without his 
consent, — though this is rarely denied when there is persistence on the part of the sweet- 
hearts. Of course, the parties to a Chin marriage must be of different clans, and the 
ancient custome must’ be followed. Pre-nuptial chastity does not seem ‘> be very highly 
esteemed among the Chins, and the parties often, if not generally, live together openly before 
marriage. Infidelity after marriage ia not very common in the remote villages. Girls are 
generally married at fifteen years of age onwards; boya when two or three years older. If 
a girl reaches twenty or twenty-five years of age and is yot unmarried, sheis counted an old 
maid and ayoided by the young men; indeed, it is not considered creditable, and hardly 
reputable. A marriage should take place only in the hot weather, on or just before the full 
moon of the months of T'abodw! and Ka'sdng, If the parties elope together, the youth may 
thon, or afterwards, be fined Rs. 60 ; but this is rather a following of Burmese customary law. 

Some time previous to the marriage the youth will have gone with some comrades to the 
house of his prospective brother-in-law, taking some ‘kauny with him. This time nothing is 
said about marriage; but, I suppose, if the *kaung is tacitly accepted it implies consent on the 
part of the guardians of the girl. After that the parents of the youth will go with him to her 
brother or parents, and formally ask for her in marriage for their son, The girl's parenta or 
brother will then settle what kind of wedding feast the youth's parenta must provide, that is 
to say, what pigs have to be sacrificed for the feast. On the day fixed for the wedding the 
friends and relatives of the bridegroom will nssemble very early at the bride's house, the men 
bringing the pigs required, and the girls carrying ‘kaung in gourds. Sometimes there will be . 
as many a8 twenty or thirty girls thus carrying ‘kaung. These will all sit on or by the steps 
of the house where the bride lives, and none of the bridegroom's party may go in withouk 
contributing a pot of ‘ kaung. The friends and relatives of the bride also bring ‘ kauny in pots, 
and in sddition chickens and rice for the feast. The ‘kaung is put into a hage jar into which 
two bamboo tubes are inserted, and through these they all suck the beer. 

In the meanwhile « little porker has been killed, and the village elders examine ita liver. 
If certain marks are seen on the liver, it is declared to be inauspicions, and a second porker is 
killed. When the bridegroom is in real earnest, if this second liver, too, is pronounced té 
be inauspicious, a third little pig is offered ; bat if now, too, the fates declare against it, the 
marriage may- nob take place. The brother or parents of the girl would notallow the 
marriage, for there would be no children born of it, or, if there should be, they would ‘die 
early, or some other dread misfortune would befall them. So the wedding is stopped, and they 
give the youth a present on account of the expense and inconvenience he has been put to, and 
this present is called a “ wiper away of tears.” Bot if,as ia ordinarily the case, the fates have 
been more propitious, the fansd pig, of medium size, which has been presented by the youth ta 
his father-in-law, is slaughtered and cooked to serve as food for the bride's company, 
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the “superior ” company as it is generally called. The bridegroom's or “ inferior” company 
on the other band eat of the chickens provided and cooked for them by the “superior” 
company. This rule about eating is strictly kept, or at least any breach of the rule brings 
about a fine of a pot of *kaung. The two companies sit and eat separately, buat drink from the 


same jar, thongh through different tubes. 


The two: pigs mentioned above are always killed at a Chin wedding, and sometimes the 
bride's brother or parents insist also on the offering of » huge tusker, and occasionally even of 
a fourth pig asa special offering tothe spirits. Under certain special circumstances yet other 
pigs may have to be offered, over and above what may be demanded jo satisfy the appetites of 
the guests. The “inferior” company cook the pigs which they have bronght,and wait on the 
bride's relatives and friends at the wedding brea!cfast ; then these in their tarn serve those with 
the chickens and rice they have bronght. After that, all young and old men and women drink 
freely. The marriage is considered as settled and confirmed when the bride's brother eats of 
the pork which the groom's party bave prepared. 


After that one of the bride's party, or some other of their friends who may be skilled in the 
precepts of Mothor ‘Li, will recite these to thebridegroom, Presenta are also interchanged, and 
her parents give the bride her share of their property. Before and during the marriage the 
bridegroom has to pay very great deference to his elder brother-in-law. The bride groom is also 
exhorted to treat his wife kindly and with due respect. “Do not beat our sister," say they, 
“so as to make blood flow, or to raise « festering sore. If she is stupid and will not obey you, 
eorrect her by word of mouth, or at least with moderation. If you beat her so as to break 
a bamboo over her, or to break her bones, she will ron away back to her brotber."" After this the 
dronken éfai-!5 “teacher” also recites rhythmically the precepts of Mother ‘Liamidst his liberal 
potations of ‘taung. Soon after mid-day the function is over, and the bridegroom's friends are 
summarily dismissed ; the “snperior” party will ponr water over them, or beat them with — 
the tubes through witich the *kaung hasbeen drank. The bride is then condacted to her father- 
in-law's honse, where she is admitted into her husband's clan, the bridegroom's mother anid 
aistera wrapping cotton-yarn round her wrists. She afterwards gives them a chicken or a pic, 
yarn or money for this service. After a woman has been married, and the young people have 
been established in anew home, she has by Chin law no more inheritance in her parents’ house. 


Shonld the young husband be violent in his treatment of his wifo, she can demand to be 
separnted from him, receiving a full share of their united property and also in addition 
a bullock as compensation, More frequently, however, matters are settled peaceably by apologies 
and offerings of pigs and of ‘kawng for a feast. Husband and wife may mutually agree to part, 
and then, as ia tic Burmese custom, they divide equally their acquired property between them. 
If the husband alone wishes to separate, he must give his wife Rs. 60 over and abovo her half 
of the property ; and very few Chins have so much money. If the wife wishes to leave her 
husband without any offence on his part, she must leave behind everything she possesses, 
Still there are among the Chins but few cases of separation, i. ¢., of divorcee, and the husband and 
wife generally get on fairly well together, In these days it is more customary for the young 
people to continue to live, until perbaps a second child may be born, with the parents of one 
of them; and if with the bride's parents, they would only receive the dowry when they set 
up house: for themselves. A few days’ labour, ora few weeks’ labour, would make all the 
difference between & mean house and one above the average, — and this built at no other cost 
than their own Inbour at a time when they might otherwise have been doing nothing. 


Sometimes, on account of the expense, a man is anable to marry the woman with whom 
he lives, and who may have borne him two or three children. Shonld she die without ever 
having been Iawfally married, the husband is bound to go through the marriage ceremony with 
the corpse; and the wife at last will be admitted into the ‘kun of her husband. 
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All sickness or accident is, as hos been already stated, supposed to be directly due to the 
action of some supernatural being, and when this spirit refuses to be appeased by the offerings 
made to him, the man must dic. The body ts then washed with water, in which the leaves of 
the kadu plant have been steeped, and the hair is combed. A small chicken is killed, and 
tied by a string to the big toe of the deceased. This chicken will accompany the deceased to 
the other world, and will peck at the caterpillara lying in the way, which might otherwise 
jincommode the traveller to that far-off land, Other chickens are sacrificed, ‘and pigs alan ; 
und if the man was fairly well-to-do, buffaloes and ballocks too, — for the welfare of the 
deceased and to provide a feast for the visitors. Whenever buallocks or buffaloes are 
sacrificed, the blood is mixed with rice or “ bread" and then put into the large intestines and 
roasted, A portion of this, too, is thrown away for the spirita to eat, and the rest is eaten by 
the guests. 


Rice-beer (‘4aung) is prepared before » man dies, for it takes four or five daya to brew ; 
und were all left to the last, there might.nob be found time to make it before the body would 
have to be disposed of. Should this happen, or should there be no yai-shén present to utter 
tie incantations, the corpse 1 buried ; and then aftera yenr it is unearthed, and the barial 
customs are duly performed. Chicken and rice and ‘kawng are from time to time given. 
to the corpse to eat ; and the yei-shin, sitting between the liquor and the corpse, chants the 
customs of Mother ‘Li. All the village, and many visitors from o distance, flock to a big 
funeral; but if the body is to be buried there will only be a very few present. Often the 
women, ind formerly the men too, would dance in front of the dead man’s house. 


A piece of wood, nearly four fect in length, is carved with a figore of the bird (the king: 
crow) or an elephant on the top of it; or in the case of a poor man a piece of bamboo is out, 
and the end of it is made into a fringe. This is eallod the (n)'‘klo-‘seung, and is ont sntothe 
dead man’s band. The yat-shen utters his charms, and the spirit of the deceased is biddon 
to take up his abode in this stick. Before the corpse is removed from the house, the 
()'k/o-‘seung is taken away and set up in the ground somewhere outside the village. 


Frequently, too, a wooden spear and a wooden gon were put into the hands of the dead 
man ; or in the case of a woman the lath of her loom. There is also put into the dead man's 
band mouey to pay as ferry-charge over the stream of death. Sometimes a pice or two, or 
two annas it may be, or sometimes as mach as Rs, 10, or even more, ia given. This money, 
as well a3 the little chicken tied to the big toe of the decensed, and the paten-zéng thread js 
burnt at the cremation of the body. Five small pieces of bamboo, wound round with thread 
(red, white, black, green, and yellow) called pawn-réng, aro also put into the hands of the 
deceased for him to take with him to the land “ over there.” The neighbours make an offering 
of a pig for sacrifice, also called pawn-stng ; and the master of the house wives a big pig (called 
lawn-gd ) for the guests to cat, A wake is kept up the whole night before a funeral ; “ There 
ean be no sleeping.’ The whole village attend the corpse to the burning-ground, which is not 
far away ; bot all, excepting o few men, retorn before the cremation actually takes place, The 
funeral pyre is of no great height, and is made of enteh-wond, as this ia found to be the best 
for burning. The few who remain by the fire imbibe still nore ‘hawag, and keep the fire ap 
until the body is consmmed. Then they gather the charred bones and prt them in a pew 
earthen pot of the ordinary kind, such as are in daily use. The pot is for a time, at least in 
the rains, or when the people are otherwise busy, placed on a emall stand made for it under 
a tree outside the village fence. Afterwards, at a convenient season, the bones are conveyed away 
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to the ancesiral burial-place, which is generally situated in some remote jungle. It is usual 
for a person to be cremated about three days after his death, A burial would normally take 
place within twenty-four hours of the death. 





The spirit of the dead man shoald take npite abode in the (m)‘klo-‘seuny ; but the living are 
much afraid that it may not do so. They do not believe that the life “over there" is a very 
joyous one ; being rather of the view of Achilles, whose shade told Ulysses that it waa better 
to be a slave on earth than a prince in Hades. The dead man is told that he may not linger 
more than seven days in his old house; for they believe that the spirits of the dead look with 
envy on the living, and that they will harm them. The night before they take away the 
charred bones to the cemetery (ayddaung) they interrogate the pot of bones. They ask lim 
what disease he died of, and will say “Let it be that he died of fever if the pot feels light ; 
of some other disease if it feels heavy"; and then they test it. Again they ask him if he 1s 
still lingering abont here, or does he nuw inhabit “that country,” and the answer is given in 
the same way ox before. 


Next morning they start off carly, and if the deceased was a person of any means at all, 
they will carry with them an elaborately carved memorial post of cutch-wood to erect in the 
cemetery. On the top of the post will be carved the figure of an elephant or of a bird; and 
beneath that six-parallel circles will be cut round the post in the case of a male, and five in the 
case of a female. In the case of an unmarried girl all her private belongings are taken and 
deposited by the pot of bones, and in every case rice, chicken, ngapi, chillies, betel, and tobacco 
will be left for the soul of the departed to enjoy. 


I do not find it possible to reconcile all the traditions and ideas held by the same 
individual Chin; and perhaps it would be too moch to expect that they should admit of 
being harmonized, — and more especially so with regard to matters concerning the future life. 
Certainly the Chins generally do not scem to believe in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls; yet my chief informant gave me the following information in Chin writing — “We, 
Chin people, must die when the rice given to our spirits on their departure from their former 
existence is finished. We can only remain in this existence as long as that rice lasts. The 
people who bad mach given them [ Jil. “bronght much with them "'] live long. This rice is 
pat in small baskets outside the village fence before the corpse is removed from tho house for 
cremation.” The writer went on to add, what is indeed more in accord with the general 
traditions, but scarcely consonant with the above. ‘‘ Whena woman dics her hasband will cry out 
by the corpse, ‘ when you come to Péi ‘Klenk tell bim that I am left behind here ; and ask him to 
call me before long.’ Now when [he adds] people with some little property die, bullocks and 
buffaloes are offered in sacrifice that they may find favour when they present themselves before 
Péi ‘Kleuk ; but if the people are poor they make offerings of pigs and fowls.” 


But to retnrn to the funeral. When the people convey the pot of bones to the 
cemetery, they take with them some cotton-yarn, and whenever they come to any stream oF 
other water, they stretch a thread across, whereby the spirit of the deceased, who accompanies 
them, may get across it, too. When they have daly deposited the bones and food for the spirit 
in the cemetery they return home, after bidding the spirit to remain there, and not to follow 
them back to the village. At the seme time they block the way by which they return by 
putting s bamboo across the path. — 

The spirit, however, has not finished his travels yet. It must go on until it comes to the 


stream of white water, on the other side of which dwells the Lord of Hades, Poi “Klenk. 
He will ory out to Péi ‘Kleuk, and after he appears will let the brecze waft, streamor-like 
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across the water, the thread which is let loose from tho pawn-sing bamboos that 
were burnt along with the corpse at the cremation; for the shades of the little chicken 
and of this thread have accompanied the deceased on hia journey to his comfort and assistance. 
Then, after the thread has been dnly fastened, the spirit goes across to receive his jadgment 
for the deeds done in the body, Eometimes a spirit is terrified on account of hia past misdeeds, 
and will endeavour to escape. Bnt thongh the spirit may run, there is mo remedy; for 
Poi ‘ Klenk has a dog, who will bite the runaways, and they dare not face him. In his terror 
the spirit will climb the tree of hell; bot the mighty Pdi ‘Klenk will shake the branches, and 
the poor wretch will fall into the canldron of hell, which is full of boiling water. Or, if he 
climb to the top of the tree, the dreadful vulture, Aal-kyi, will devonr his. viials,'There ia no 
escape. He must come down and receive his just punishment. There is mo need. to utter 
the sentence of condemnation. Pdi Klenk merely pointa to them with his fourth, enlled “the 
tameless, finger, aud they ge away to be roasted in hell, 





The Chins have some belief in » hoppier land, but their ideas on this enbject are not very 
tangible; acd it is diffenlt to know how far the hope, which they sometimes express, that they 
may be enabled to go by the straight and narrow way into the presence of the Groat Parent of 
nil good, and there for ever abide, is derived, directly or indirectly, from Cliristimn teaching. 
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appeared originally in the drehio fiir 7 speakers have the same physical type, 

Authropologie, and bas been reprinted in another | _ (5) In former works the learned anthor showed 

form at Bronswick in the same year, In it, we | the existence of another group of languages, the 





have the summing up of the anthor's researches 
into the Mon-Khmer languages and his final 
conclusions as to their relationship, whether 
mutual or to other forme of speech, A detailed 


account of ita contents would ocenpy much | 
space, and moreover can be found in the pages of | 


the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
January 1907 by those who are interested in the 
subject. I confine myself here to stating the 
resulta to which bis onguiries hare led Pater 
Echmidt, and which, in my opinion, he has 
conclusively proved, Briefly, they are these :— 
(a) There is agroopof languages called Mon- 


Ehmer, whieh is closely connected not only with | 


several tongues apoken on the Burma-Chinese 


frontier, such as Palnung, Wa, and others, but 


also with the speeches of certain aborigizal 
tribes of Malacea, with Nicobarese, with tho 
Ehisi of Central Assam, and with the Munda 
languages of Central India, It is further to he 
remembered that under the last head must he 
inclnded a number of extinct aub-Himalayan 
of which still plainly survive in the Tibeto- 
Burman languages spoken by the descendanta of 


“Austronesic,” which included three related 

sub-roups, the “Indonesic,” the “ Melanesio,” 

and the “Polynesic,” covering the areas 
indicated by their respective names. Ina aecond 
part of the work under notice, he undortakes the 
task of comparing, by rigoronaly scientific 
methods, the Austroagiatic anid the Austronesic 

languages, and of proving that these two groupe 

of speeches are ultimately related to each other, 
and form together one great united: whole which 

he calla the “Austrio” family, ‘This spesch- 
family is the most widely apread of thone whose 
cristence has been established since the birth of 
comparative philology. Tho tract over which it 
extends reaches from the Panjab in the Woeat to 
Easter Island, off the coast of South America, in 

the East; and from the Himilaya in the North to 
New Zealand in the South, Sneh w rewult,—and 
Ido not think that any ons can seriously impogn 
the arguments on which it is founded, — amply 
justify us in maintaining that Pater Schmidt's 
work ia one of the nrost important contributions 
the press in recent years, ! 

Groncs A, Garenson, 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 
Applied to the Languages af the Andamanese and Nicobareee. 
BY SIR RICHARD Cc. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 205.) 
TI,! 
The Theorg of Universal! Grammar applied to the Andamanese Languages. 
I, 

The Andamanesze are divided into twalve Tribes balonging to three Groups or Divisions, 

as undor, from North to South (ride Map attached): — 
1. The Yérewa or Northern Division, consisting of the Chiriir, Kora, Tibé, Yeére and 


Kede Tribes, 
2, The Bojigngiji or Southern Division, consisting of the Jiiwai, Kol, Bojigyab, Balawa 
and Béa Tribes. 


8. The Onge-Jarawa or Outer Division, consisting of the Onge and Jurawa Tribes, 

Port Blair is situated in the Béa Territory, and that Tribe and its language are couseqaently. 
by far the best known and the Bojigngiji is the best known Group or Division, 

_ Byery Tribe has ita own set of names for itself and all the others, and these names have constant 

conventional. prefixes and suffixes atiached to them, making the names long and unwieldy. In this 

| Grammar the Béa set of names has been adopted, and for convenience of presentation they have been 
stripped of the habitual prefixes and suffixes attached to them ( eide Appendix C). 

Also, except where otherwise specially stated, all examples and all vernacular words quoted 
are. taken from the Bia (iika-Béa-da) speech, Diacritical marks are not aeed except where 
unavoidable. 7 

; i ecessary to note that Colebrooke’s Jiawe Vocabulary made in the XVIIth 
: palisy Ns guinined from pile Siddiel d an Tike and not from ered persons, as hae been 


I. — GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 
a. — Philological Value. 

The Andaman Languages are extremely interesting from the philological standpoint, on account 
alone of their isolated development, due to the very recent contact with the onter world on the part 
of the speakers, Of the speech of the only peoples, who may be looked upon as the physical 
congeners of the Andamanese,— the Samanga of the Malay Peninsula and the Actas of the 
Philippine Archipelago, — no Vecalalary or Gremmar is available to me of the latter, and the only 
Epedi imen . of the Samang tongoe | have seen bear no resemblance or roots common to any 
The Andamanese Languages exhibit the expression only of the most direct and simplest thought, 
“show few signs of syntactical, though every indication’of a very long etymological, growth, are 
| purely colloquial and wanting in the modifications always necessary for commeanteation by writing. 

The Andamancse show, howaver, by the very frequent use of ellipsis and of clipped and curtailed, 

words, a long familiarity with their speech. | | ude fers = 
Largely reprinted with additions and many corrections from Chapter [V. of Part I. of the Cenmus Report, 
India, 1901, Vol. IIL. Ginga thea aesabe wos-etanon Skeat and Blagden's Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula hes 
appeared, but I have not been able to collate it for the present purpose. 
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The sense of even Proper Names is usually immediately apparent and the speakers invariably 
exhibit difficulty in getting out of the region of concrete into that of abstract ideas, though none in 
expanding or in mentally differentiating or classifying ideas, or in connecting several closely tegether, 
Goneric terms are usually wanting, and specific terms sre numerous and extsemely detailed. Narration 
almost always concerns themselves and the chase, Only the abeolutely necessary is usually employed 
and the speech is jerky, incomplete, elliptical and disjointed, Introductory words are net much 
used’ and no forward references are made. Back references by means of words for that purpose are 
not common, nor are conjonetions, adjectives, adverbs and even pronouns. An Andamanese will 
manage to convey his meaning without employing any of the subsidiary and connecting parts of 
speech. He ekes ont with a clever mimicry » great dea) by manner, tone and action ; and this 
habit he abundantly exhibits in the form of his speech. His narration is, nevertheless, clear, in 
proper consecutive order and not confused, showing that he possesses powers of co-ordination. 
b,. — Savage Nature. 

The general indications that the Languages give of representing the speech of undeveloped 
savages are confirmed by the intense anthropomorphism exhibited therem. As will be seen later 
on, the Andamanese regard not only all objects, bat also every idea associated with them, as 
connected with themselves and their necessities, or with the parts of their bodies and their attributes. 
They have no meang of expressing the majority of objects and ideas without such reference ; e. g., 
they cannot say “‘besd"’ or “heads,"’ bat must say “my, your, his, or ————'s, this-one’s, oF 
that one’s head” or “our, your, their, or "g, or these ones’, those ones’ heads.” 

But though they are “savage” languages, limited in range to the requirements of a people 
capable of but few mental proeesses, the Andamanese Languages are far from being “primitive,” 
In the evolution of « system of pre-flexion in order to intimately connect words together, to build up 
compounds and to indicate back references, and in a limited exhibition of the idea of concord by 
means of post-inflexion of pronouns, they indicate a development as complete and complicated as that 
of an advanced tongue, representing the apeech of a highly intellectual people. These lowest of 
savages show themselves to be, indeed, Loman beings immeasurably superior in mental Capacity to- 
the highest of the brute beasts. t 


——— = 








o, — Agglutinative Form, 

The Andamanese Languages all belong to one Family, divided into three Groups, plainly 
closely connected generally to the eye om paper, but mutually unintelligible to the ear. They are 
agglatinative in nature, synthesis being present in rudiments only, They follow the general grammar 
of agglutinative languages. All the affixes to rovts are readily soparable, and all analysis of words 
shows = very simple mental mechanism and a low limitin rangoand richness of thought and in the 
development of ideas. Suffixes and prefixes are largely used, and infixes also to build up cowpound 
words. As with every other language, foreign words have lately been fitted into the grammar with 
wach ehanges of form.as are necessary for absorption into the general structure of Andamancse 

d,— Samples of Minuteness in Detaifjed Terms, 

The following aro examples of the extent to which the use of specific terms to describe details 
of importance to the Andamaneege is carried by them, | 

Stages in the growth ef [ruit: — Oldéreka, small: chimilj, sour : pitungaij, unripe F cheba, 

poe ee ; é epee at “ Her 
hard : telebioh, seed not formed ; gad, seed forming: gama, seed formed: seta, half-ripe : mwnukel, 
ripe: riécha, fully ripe: ofyob, soft: chérore, rotten, iy Ba ; 

Stages of the day:— Waingala, first dawn: clawsinga, before sunrise : bodola déatinga, 
Bunrise: wainga, early morning: bidole kégalnga, morning: badola kdgnga, fall morning :3 bedo 


4 Lit, black akin, 


4 Lin, early to-morrow morning : « ) mah te ; ‘ . ; 4 w 
mornings welags ddlatiatsh, early every mension ee an Bat: imayh, Mienslon, Wigs, Walage, thin 
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chilaag, forenoon: dodo chau, noon: bodola Iéringa, afternoon: fod0 !urdiyanga, fall afternoon : 
elardiyanga, evening: dila, before sunset: b6Jo/a létinga, wonset : efdhddduya, twilight: elaritnga, 
dark: girwg chau, midnight, 


®.— Spevimen of Andsamanosa Method. of Speech. 


The foNowing acconnt of a story, abstracted’ with corrections from Portman, of an imaginary 
pig-hunt as-told by a Béa gremédga (forest-man’) for the amasement of his friends, will go far 
to explain the Andamanese mode of speech, and the form that its Grammar takes, 


The narrator sits on the ground, facing a half circle of lounging Andamanase. After a short 
silence, he-leans forward with his head bent down. Suddenly he sits erect with brightening eyes and 
speaks in = quick, excited way, acting as if carrying on a conversation with another person. ‘'In 
how many days will you retara?" And then answering. ss if for himself: “1 will come back early 
im the morning, I am off pig-hunting now.” A panse, “Tam going.” Very suddenly. ** You stay 
here in my place.” Moving as if going away. ‘Iam gomg away.” Squeaking like « young pig 
with pantomime of shooting it, ‘It is only a little pig. I will bring it tothe bat.” Moving his 
shoulders as if carrying. “They can roast it here." Wave of the hands signifying that the 
pig was of no accoont. Pause, ‘I will start early to-morrow morning after a brg one, —— a big 
pie.” Motions of bands to show length and breadth of pry. To an imaginary friend. ‘*T will 
sharpen pig arrows-to take with me. Come after.me and we will bunt together.” Imitation with 
the hands of a pig ranning, shooting arrows, slap on the left breast, squeats of-several wounded pigs, 
and soon. A pews, “You bring them in readiness to cook for m=." [Directions by pantomime 
to other persons as to the pigs, “They were cooking them for me in the hnt, cooking them well.” 
Brightens up and begins again, “1 will bring severa) more.” Pretends to listen. “We have got 
them here, The dégs have barked.” And so on for hours. 

The actual expressions-for seach a story are :— i 
Kichikan—tin ? drla—l—eilie ngo on . Wainga—len do on . Nd do reg 
Bow ——many? day———past you come. Morning—in I come. Then [I pig 
dele. Kam wai dol. Kam wal do an . D'— driog —len 
honé. Here indeed I. Hero indeed I come (go). Me-place—in 
ka. Wat do jala ——>k, Re—ta . Kam = wai | do Wk ont. 
here, Indeed TFT fo-away ——do. Pig—little. Here indeed I take come: 








Wei ka eda offi, Do tatet diga- —lat, Reg 
Indeed here they roast. I (in—the)—early—morning* big—(pig)—for, Pig 
doga. Do ala ligitt ——ke. Df —obanumu—Lon! Kaich od‘ —drilo. 
big . 1 pig-arrow —s sharpen—do. l—g ——do. Come me-—after. 


Do—ng' —iydale. BD —ékotilima th dw . Wai d’ —at = otjoi ——kea 
I —you—hunt . Me—bofore take come. Indeed me—sake cooking — were 
bid—ten, Tin = = rvicha—Séringa—te, Nd do tkpdgi —ie. Te —re ha 
hut—in . More ripe —-good——do, Then I several—do. Get—did here. 
Wai dg itkkdnawa—re . 

Indeed they bark —did. 

Nothing could show more clearly how “ savage’” the speech is in reality, how purely colloquial, 
how entirely it depends on concurrent action for comprehension, When the party, who were ont 
with Mr. Vaux when he was killed by-the Jérawas in Fobroary, 1902, returned, they explained the 
occurrence to their friends at the Audamanese Home in Port Blair by nmch action snd pantomime 
and few words, The manner of his death was explained by the narrator lying down and Baise: 
his movements om the foes 








Tp * This is not a Bes form ; probably borrowed from Bojigyib. 
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Il. — GRAMMAR. 
a. — History of the Study. 

I have taken 60 large a share in the development of the knowledge of the Andamanese tongue 
that a brief personal explanation is here necessary to make clear the mode of presenting it that now 
follows. 

The first person to seriously study the Andamanese Languages and reduce them to 
writing was Mr. E, H. Man, and in this work I joined him for m time soon after it was 
commenced, and in 1877 we jointly produced a smal! book with an account of the speech of the 
Bojigngiji Group, or more strictly, of the Béa Tribe. We then worked together on it, making 
such comparisons with the speech of the other Andaman Tribes as were then possible and 
compiling voluminous notes for a Grammar and Vocabulary, which are still in manuscript. 
In 1882 the late Mr, A. J. Ellis used these notes for an account of the Béa Language in his 
Presidential Address to the Philological Society. | 

In compiling our manuscript, Mr. Man and myself had used the accepted grammatical 
terma, and !‘iese Mr, Ellis found to be so little suited for the adequate representation for 
scientific readera of such a form of speech os the Andamancse, that be stated in his Address 
that: —‘' We require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflectional translation.” And in 1883 he 
asked me, in a letter, if it were not possible “¢o throw over the inflectional treatment of an 
uninflected language.” 

b. — History of the Theory of Universal Grammar. 

Pondering, for the purpose of an adequate presentation of Andamanese, on what was then 
a novel, though not an unknown, idea, never put into practice, I gradnally framed » Theory of 
Universal Grammar, privately printed and circulated in that year. This Theory remained 
unused, oni! Mr. M. V. Portman compiled his notes for a Comparatire Grammar of the 
Bojigngiji (South Andaman) Languages in 1898, based avowedly, but not fully, on my theory. 
These notes I examined in © second article on the Theory of Universal Grammar in the Journal 





# In addition to the article mentioned in the Preface to this article, 
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of the Royal Asiatio Society in 1899, which again was subjected to the favourable criticiam of 
Mr. Sidney Bay, who has since successfully applied it in outline to sixteen languages,’ selected 
becanse unrelated and morphologically distinct, riz., — 


1. English, | 10. Nafor, Datch New Guinea. 
2. Hungarian. ll, Mota, British New Guinea. 
3, Latin. | 12, Mortlock Ids, Carclina Group, Micro- 
4. Khasi, Hills of N.-E. Bengal, nesio. 
5. Anam, French Cochin China. 13. Mota, Banks’ Islands, Melanesia. 
€. Ashanti, West Africa. | 14. Samoan, Polynesia, 
7. Kafir, South Africa. 15. Awabakal, Lake Macquarie, Australia. 
8. Malagasy, Madagascar. 16. Dakota, North America. 
9. Olo Ngadjn or Dayak, South East 
Borneo. | 


o. — Position of the Andamanese Languages in the General 
Scheme of the Theory, 

The next point for consideration is: — Where do the Andamanese Languages come into 
the general scheme ? This will be shown in the following general account of them, and as the 
grammatical terma used will be novel to the reader, the corresponding familiar terms will 
be inserted beside them in brackets, wherever necessary to make the statements clear in 
a familiar manner. Diacritical marke will only be used when necessary to the elucidation 
of tho text. 

d. — Examples of Sentences of Word. 
- ‘Tho Andamanese Languages are rich in integer words, which are sentences in themselves, 
becanse they express a complete meaning. The following examples are culled from Portman's 


TABLE OF INTEGER WORDS, 

Exso.rns. Bea. Batawa, Bowuoris, Jiwat. 
Harrah We Yai Yui Yui 
I don’t know Uchin Maka Konkete Koien 
Very well : go | 1) 

(with a lift of buon Kobale Kai Kai 

A ' a , te Okamkoti- 

Humbug Akaotiyadake Aknnoiyadake Omkotichwake Sa cchie. 
Oh: Tesy =| Patek ¥ oe Yokokene 

(ironical) {ree oA t xaint es 
It's broken Taroshno® Taruit Turuah T'ruish 
Beok me sp... \ Jeg Jegd Jeklangi Atokwe 
Bay ‘yes i | x 
Not eractly Kak Rak Kaka Alo 
Nonsense Cho Ya Aikut Rene 
Yes (ironical) Wai (drawled) Wai (drawled) Kile K'le 
What a atink Chuige Chunye Chunyeno Chanye 
How sweet \ 

(smell, with ® | Py» Pue Pue Pue 

paffing ont of 





? See ante, Vol. XXVIIL pp. 197 f., 225: Vol EXXI. p. 165 7. 7 | | 
® Portman in eo frequently ioaccarsta that ifimust be understood that throughout this article, wherever he is 
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Encuis. bea, Batawa, Bos1gvis. JUwaL, 

It horts Iyi Yi Yi (drawled) Eyé (indignantly) 
Oh (ahock) Vite (with a gasp) Yite Yite Jite 

Don't worry Ijiyomsingata  Idiyomaingata |§ Iramyolano Remjolokne 
What? Where? Tin? Tan ? Liekot ? Alech ? 

Is it so? An wai? An yatya? En kéle? An k'le? 

Lor Kakitek Kakate Keleba Alibai 


oe, — Elliptical Speech. 

Portman’s Foeadulary shows that the habit of speaking by integers, ¢.¢., single words, or by 
extremely elliptical phrases, is carried very far in Andamanese, and the Fire Legends™ themselves 
give the clearest instances of it, in go far as these legends have been recorded by Portman. 

The Béa version winds up with the enigmatic single word “ Témolola, " which has to be 
translated by ‘‘they, the ancestors, were the Témolola." In the Kal. version occurs the 


single-word sentence “ Kalotatke.” dit. “Koblotat-be,” which haa to be translated: — “ Now — 


there was one Kiéiotat” In the first instance, one word in the indicator (noun) form 
completes the whole sense; in the second, one word in the predicator (verb) form does so. 
Such elliptical expressions as the above and as the term of abuse, “ Ngabgdrod” (ng +ab + gérob, 
you +apecial—radical—prefix+spine), woald be accompanied by tone, manner, or gesture to 
explain its meaning to the listener, Thus, the latter would be made to convey “ Yon 
hampback,” or “ Break your spine,” by the accompanying manner. 
f. — Portman'’s Fira Legend in the Baa Version dissected 
to illustrate Grammar. 

The Andamanese sentence, whan it gets beyond an exclamation or one word, is eapable of 
clear division into anbject and predicate, a3 can be seen by on analysis of the sentences in 
& genuine specimen of the speech, Portman's “ Fire Legend" in the five languages of the Sonth 
Andaman ( Bojigngiji) Group, In the Béa Language it rons thus : — 

Bea Vession or THe Fins Leoewn. 
Tél-l'oko-tima-ln Ss Pidugala =omfmi —ta Lératét-In" chdpa tip —nga imo—re . 


(a Place)}—in God asleep—was. (a Bird) firewood = steal-ing bring-did. 
chépa-la Palugala pigat——ta . Piilugelo” b3i——ka . Paluge-la chdpa 

firewood God burning—was. God awake—wae. need firewood 
eni ——ka. a tk chdpa ——lik Lératat Tot-paguri—re 12 Lératét-la 


seizing—was. he taking firewood—by ( Bird ) chrow-at —did, ee ( Bird) 
enti ——ka. a Téreheker® [ot-piguri—re . Wota-Emi-baraij—Iem ChAiwga-tdbonga 
taking—was. he (ao Bird) throw-at —did. Wota-Emi-village-in The —ancestors 
oko —dal-re.4 Timolola . 
made-fres . Tomolols. 

g- — Portman’s Rendering (amended ), 


God was sleeping at T6l-l'okotima. Liratit came, stealing firewood. The firewood 


bornt God. God woke up. God seized the firewood; took the firewood and threw it at 


Liratit, ‘Then Liratit took ( the firewood ) ; he threw it at Tiircheker in Wota-Emi village, 


( where then ) the Ancestors lit fres. (The Ancestors reforred to were ) the Témolola, 


1 Cf. Man's dndaman. Islanders, p. 99. u Ono of the (F) xix kinds of the Andamancse Kingfisher. 
13 ‘This expression means “threw a burning brand at," a common practice among the Andamanese, Tt has 
been extended to meet modern requirementa to denote “shooting with a gun,"’ the fash from which is likened to 
Rik one Seer ee ee 
* Probably an error for Chaltekar, the generic term for the kingfishers, 





‘ This expression ia elliptioal, Chipa, firewood: ehdpa-lidal, the eye of thefirewood, a Gre: chdpe-l'okedol- _ 


ke, frewood-eye-do (make), make a fire, 
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h. — Subject and Predicate, 
Taking this Legend sentence by sentence, the subject and predicate come out clearly 

thus: —( P. = predicate: 8. = subject). 

(1) Tollokotimalen (P.) Palngala (5, ) mamiks ( P. ). 

(2) Lauratatla (8.) chapatapnga (3. ) omore ( P.). 

(3) Chapala (S.) Pulagala (P.) pugatka (P.). 

(4) Palngale (S.) boika ( P.). 

(5) Pulngala (8.) chapa (P.) enika (P.). 

(6) A(S.)ik (S.) chapalik ( P.) Laratat ( P.) lotpagurire (P.- ). 

(7) Jek(P.) Luratatia (3.> enika ( P.). 

(8) A(S.) Tarcheker ( P.) lotpngurire ( P.). 

(9) Wota-Emi-baraijlen (P,) Changa-tabnga (8.)) okodalre ( P. ). 

(10) Tomolola ( 8.) (P. anexpressed ). 


i. — Principal and Subordinate Words. 


That the words in the above sentences are in the relation of principal and subordinate is 
equally clear thas: — 
{1) In the Predicate, Tollokotimalen is subordinate to the principal mamika. 
{2) In tho Subject, Guratulls is the principal with its subordinate chapafapnga. 
(5) In the Predicate, chapa is anbordinate to the principal enka, 
And so on, without presentation of any difficulties. 


j. — Punoctions of Words, 


The next stage in analysis is to examine the fonctions of the words used in the above 
sentences, aud for this purpose the following abbreviations will be used : — 


Abbreriafions used. 


int, ... integer. intd. ... introducer, 

it. .. indicator. rc. «sae referent conjunctor. 

e, ~. explicator. r. 8. se» Teferent substitute, 

p- es. predicator. o. in. ... complementary indicator. 
ill, ess =: UL astrator. | c.@ .. complementary erplicator. 
Gc. -.. connector. oil ... complementary illustrator. 


In this view the sentences can be analysed thas: — 

(1) Toll’okotimalen (ill. of P.) Pulagals (in.) mamika (p.). 

(2)  Laratotla (in. ) chapa-( 0. in. )-tapnga (p., the whole an ¢. phrase ) omore ( p.). 
(8) Chapala (in. ) Pulngala (0. in.) pugatka (p. ). 

(4) Paulagala (in. ) boika (p.). 

(5) Pningals (in. ) chapa (o. in.) eniks (p.). 

(6) A(r.&,, in.) ik (¢.) chapalik ( ill.) Luratut (¢, in.) l'otpugerire ( p.)- 

(7) Jek (r. c.) Laratatle ( in.) enike ( p. }- 

(8) A (r,s in, ) Tarcheke (c. in. ) 'otpugarire (p-)- 

(9) Wota-Emi-baraijlen (ili. phrase of P. ). chaugatabanga (in. phrase ) okodalre (p.)- 
(10) Tomolols (in. P. unexpressed ). 


eee 


7 ao es eS ee es 8 ee ee a eS 
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k. — Order of Sentence. 


By this analysis we arrive at the following facta. The purposes of all the sentences is 
information, and the Andamanese indicate that purpose, which is perhaps the commonest of 
speech, by the order of the words in the sentence thus : — 

(1) Subject before Predicate : 
Pulngala ( 8.) boika (P.). 
(2) Subject, Complement (object ), Predicate : 
Pulngala ( 8.) chapa (c. in.) enika ( P.). 
(3) Indicator ( noun) before explicator (adjective) : 
Luratatla (in, ) chapa-tapngs (¢, phrase) omore ( p.). 
(4) Ilustrator of Predicate (adverb ) before Subject : 
ni Toll’okotimalen (ill. of P.’) Pulogala ( in.) mamika ( p. ). 
But illustrators can be placed elaewhere,’® thas : 
A (r,s. used os in.) ik. (p. of elliptic ¢, phrase, c. in. mnexpressed ) 
chapa lik ( ill.) Luratat (o. in. ) l’otpugarire ( p. ). 
(5) Relferent conjanctor (conjunction ) commences sentence : 
Jek (r. ce.) Luratotla ( in.) enika (p. ). 
(6) Referent substitutes (pronouns ) follow position of the originals : 
A (r. 8. in.) Tarcheke (c. in.) l'otpagurire ( p. ). 

From these examples, which cover the whole of the kinds of words used in the sentence, 
except the introducers and connectora, the absence of which is remarkable, we get the 
following as the order of Andamanese speech : — 

A. (1) Subject, (2) Predicate. 

B. (1) Sabject, (2) Complement ( object), (8) Predicate. 

©. (1) Indicator ( noun ) before ite explicator ( adjective). 

D. Illustrator (adverb) where convenient. 

E. Referent conjanctars (conjunctions ) before everything in connected sentemces- 

We have also a fino example of an extremely elliptical form of speech in the wind up of 
the story by the one word “ Tomolola” as its last sentence, in the sense “( the ancestors who 
did this were the) Tomolola.” Jek LCuratutle enika is also elliptic, as the complement is 
nnexpressed, 

i l,— Order of Cannected Sentonces, 

Connected sentences are used in the order of principal and then subordinate : 

Pulugala chaps enika (principal sentence) and then a ¢k chapalik Curatud lotpugurire 
(subordinate sentence ), after which jek Luratutla enika ( connected sentence joined by "jek, at 
once”), and then a Tarchsker Potpugurire ( subordinate to the previous sentence). 

The sentences quoted show that the Andamanese mind works in its apecch steadily from 
point to point in s natural order of precedence in the development of an information ( story, 

m.—Interrogstive Bantences, 
It may also be noted bere, thongh no interrogative phrases occur in ihe Fire Legend, that 
the Andamanese convey interrogation by introducers (adverbs) always placed at the 
commencement of a sentence or connected séntences. 





18 We have this in English :—“ suddenly John died; Jobn enddenly died; Jokn died ecddenly,” 
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The introdacers of interrogation in Béa are Ba? and An? And 50, too, “ St. 
or—______?" are introduced by “ An_——____? en______?" Either these introducers 
are used, or an interrogative sentence begins with a special introducer, like “ Ten? Where 
Michiba ? What? Mfjola ( bonorific form ), or Mija? Who?” and so on. 

n.— The Mode of expressing the Functions and the Interrelation of Words. 

But the Andamanese do not rely entirely on position to express the function of the sentence 
and the functions and interrelation of its words. By varying the ends of their words, they express 
the fanctions of such sentences as convey information, and at the same time the functions of the 
worls composing them, 

Thus, the final form of Pulugsla, Guratetla, chapels, Tomolola proclaiin them to be inilicators 
(nouns): of mamika, boika, pugatka, omore, ofodalre, otpagurire, to be predicators ( verbs ) : of 
chapa-tapnga ( phrase) to be an explicator (adjective ): of Toll ckotimalen (phrase), chap:lik, 
W'sta-Emi-baraijlen ( phrase ) to be illustrators (adverbs). | 

9. — Expression of Intimate Relation. 

The intimate relation between words is expressed by change of form at the commencement 
of the latter of them. 

Thas in Luratat (c. in.) lotpugurire ( p.). where Luratut is the complement ( object ) and 
Votpwyurire is the predicator ( verb), the intimate relation between them is expressed by the 
tof fotpugurire. So again in Tareheker lofpugurtre, 

Iu phrases, or words that are fundamentally phrases, the same method of intimately 











Thos Tol-l'oko-tima-len means in practice “in Toll'okotima,” « place so onamed, but 
fundamentally 
To] ——_—————_ I - okotima - len 
; Tol ( tree) (its) ——— corner — in 
means “in (the encampment at, unexpressed ) the corer of the Tol (trees, unexpressed ).” 
Here the intimate relation between tol and okotima is expressed by the intervening . 
The actual use of the phrases is precisely that of the words they represent. Thus, 
Wota—Emi—baraij le 
Wota—Emi—village—in 
Hore a phrase, consisting of three indicators (nouns) placed in juxtaposition, is used us 


one illustrator word (adverb ). 
p.— Use of the Affixes, Prefixes, Infixos, Suffixes. 

It follows from what has been above said that the Andamanese partly make words full! 
their functions by varying their forms by means of affixes. 

Thos they use suffixes to indicate the class ofa word. E. g., ka, re, to indicate predicators 
(verbs): la, da, for indicators (nouns) : "ya for explicators (adj.): len, lik for illustrators 
(adverbs). They use prefixes, ¢. 9. I’, to indicate intimate relation, and infixes for joining up 
phrases into compound words, based on the prefix I’. 

It also follows that their functional affixes are prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. 

It is further clear that they effect the transfer of » word from class to class by means of 
guffizes. 


Thus, the compound indicator (noun ) Toll’okotima is transferred to illustrator (adverb ) 


by euffixing len : indicator (noun) chapa to illustrator (adverb) by euffixing Lik: indicator 
(noun) phrase Wota-Emi-baratj to illustrator (adverb) by euffixing len : predicator (verb) 
tap (-ke,-ka,-re ) to explicator ( adj.) by sufflxing nga. 


aed. 


2 EeEeE——E——_S— a lr lll Ol CT ee oe 
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A very strong instance of the power of a suffix to transfer a word from one class to another 
wceurs in the Kél version of the Fire Legend, where K“lofat-ke occurs. Kdlotat, being a man’s 
name and therefore an indicator (noun ), is transferred to the predicator (verb) class by merely 
affixing the suffi of that class. The word AGlotatke in the K6l version of the Fire Legend 
occurs as a sentence by itself in the sense of “now, there was one Kilotat.” 


q-— Differentiation of the Meanings of Connected Words by Hadical Prefixes, 


Fortunately in the sentences ander examination, two words occur, which exhibit the next 
point of analysis for elucidation. These are:— 
chapala Pologala §§ pugat——ka 
firewood God burning—was 
and then 
a Tarcheker [J'otpuguri-re 
he (a Bird) throw-at—did 
a ik « chapa—lik Luratat [J'otpnguri-re 
Here is an instance of connected words, one-of which is differentiated in meaning from the 
uther by the affix of, prefixed to that part which denotes the original meaning or root (pigat, 
pigurt) of both. Therefore in Andamanese the use of radical prefixes ( prefixed’to root) is to 
differentiate connected worda. 


The simple stem in the above instances is pigat and the connected compound stem ofpiguri. 
Similarly okotima, ckedalre, occurring in the Fire Legend, are compound stems, where the roots 
are tima and dal, 

r.—Indication of the Classes of Words — Qualitative Suffixes. 

The last point in this analysis is that the words are made to indicate their class, é. e., their 
nglure {original idea conveyed by a word) by the Andamanese by affixing qualitative suffixes, 
thus :— 

ka, ré to indicate the predicator class (verbs): aga, to indicate the ge (adj.) 
elass : la, da to indicate the indicator (noun) class : ik, lem to indicate the illustrator 
(adverb) class. 

8.— Composition of the Words. 
The words in the sentences under consideration can thas be broken up into their 
constituents as follows :— 

ising the abbreviations R.= Root: 8. = Stem: P. F. = Prefix, fanctional : P. R. = 
Prefix, radical: I. = Infix: 5. F. = Saffizx, functional; S. Q, = Suffix, qualitative. 

(1) Mami (S.) —ka (S. Q,), | (7) De (8). 











ao clos papska: WRG. eni-ka, (8) Tad ees 
(2) Chaps (S.). Jay Brewood 
(3) m2 Oe (8. Q.). | ‘ emer os 
(5) Chapa (S.) — la (8. Q). (11) Baraij (S.) — len (8, F.). 
aa I nee 
“\ - dal (R Q), 


— eye-make—did (lighted). 
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t.— The Agglutinative Principle. 
Words are therefore made to fulfil their functions in the Andamanese Languages by 
an external development effected by affixes and to express modifications of their original 
anings by o similar internal development. Also, the meaning of the sentences is rendered 
scaaniots by a combination of the meanings of their component words with their position and 
form. 


The sentences analysed further show that the Languages express a complete communication 
chiefly by the forms of their words, and so these languages are Formative Languages ; and 
becanse their affixes, aa will have been seen above, are attached to roots, stems and words 
mainly in an unaltered form, the languages are Agglutinative Languages. It will be seen 
later on, too, as a matter of great philological interest, that the Languages possess prematation 
( principle of affizing prefixes) and postmutation ( principle of affixing suffixes ) in almost equal 
development : intromutation ( principle of affixing infixes ) being merely rudimeutary. 

u,— Identity of the Five Languages of the 50uthern Group of Tribes. 

The above observations, being the outcome of tho examination of the ten sentences 
ander analysis, are based only on the Béa speech, but o similar analysis of the sentences 
conveying the Fire Legend in the five South Andaman Languages ( Bojigngiji Group ), 
as given in Appendix A, would folly bear ont all that has been above ssid. With the aid of 
this Appendix is here attached a series of Tables, showing roughly how these languages agree 
and differ in the essentials of word-bnilding, premising that they all agree in Syntax, or 
sentence-building, exactly. An examination of the Tables goes far to show that the 
Andamauese Languages mast belong to one family. 


in tho Fire Legend, 








Enauise. Bra. Batawa. Bostords, JoUwat. Kin. 
Indicators (nouns). , 
camp baraij baroij ra nat poroich 
fire chapa choapa at at at 
Predicators ( verbs). 
seine oni ena di, li m3 
take ik ik ik vas se 
light-a-fire dal dal kadak kodak kodak 
sleep mami see pat ema pat 
steal tap ons $es top aa 
bring omo omo lechi : itt 
burn pugat, poguri puguro ee we . 
wake boi abs konyi a . e 
Roforent Substitutes (pronouns ), 
he a i, ong ong a won 
(they) vo ongot nong _ n'a 
Comparative Table of Affixes occurring in the Fire Legend. 
Enouisa, Bra. Batawa. Bosrorin, Jifwat. Eon, 
Prefixes, functional, of intimate relation. 
(hij it}e It \’ I'- pee: Ie 
(hi-, it-)}-« oes =e k’- ian k- 


( their- }-8 Parry Pry n= eee n'- 
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Ewournn, Bia. Batawa., Boseris. JUWAL Kit. 
ot- oto- oto- _ otam-, oto- 
oo oon atak- ban atak- ame 
oko- oko- oko- aké-, dko- oko 
o ao eax oO n- 
oan an ar- oon oon ir-, iram= 
i- 1- eles oo: 
ong on- a 
by =lik =-te -ke om «Ink 
in -len =f “In, -80,-80 -in -en 
ta oon aur -len «lin -kete 
Suffixes, qualitative, 
was -ka -kate, -ia is chike -ke 
-ing “na “hee “Dea i ane 
vie a “t, -te ‘yo-an +t -an, ~chine 
(hon. of in.) -la, -ola -la -la ria «la 


Many further proofs of the existence of the Andamanose languages as a Family, 
sub-divided into three main Groups, will be found later on when considering that great 
difficulty of the Langnages, the use of the prefixes, and it will be anfficient here to farther 
ilustrate the differences and agreements between those of the South Andaman Group by 
a comparison of the roots of the words for the parts of the human body, a set of words which 
looms preponderatingly before the Andamanese mental vision. 


Comparative Table of Roote and Stemg denoting Parts of the Human Body. 


Exouisn. Bea. Banawa. Bosrcrin, Jiwat, Ein. 
head chéta chekta tn to boi 
braing miin mun ming ming ming 
neck longota longato longe longe longe 
heart kiktabana kuktabana kapone poktd poktai 
hand kiro kira kore kord kore 
wrist, shoulder tézo tigo to to to 
knuckle kiltor godla kotar kotar kutar 
nail bodoh bodo pute pute pute 
foot pig por ta tok tok 
ankle togur tigar togar togar togar 
mouth ng boang pong pong pong 
chin fidal kouda teri t'reye t'reye 
tongue Stel atal tatal tatal tiital 
jaw bkib ton ta th teip 
lip pai pa pai pake pake 
shoulder-blade pidikma pidiatoa bea bea bein 
thigh paicha poaicho baichato boichatokan  baichatékan 
knee lo lo lo lu lo 
shin chilta chalanta chalta chalté chalté 
belly. jodo jodo chute chute chute 
navel ér akur tar takar takar 
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Exons. Béa. Batawa. Bosovin. Jiwat. Ei. 
armpit awe Kar kérting korteng kirteng 
eye dal dal kidak kbdag kidak 
eyebrow panyir puna bein beakaii beakiii 
forehead miigu mugo mike mike mike 
ear paka puku bo biké bokd 
nose chéronga chironga kite kite kite 
cheek ib koab ap kap kap 
arm gid gud kit kit kit 
breast kam koam kime kime kime 
spine gorob kategérob kinab kurap kurap 
leg ~ chig chag chok chok ehok 
buttocks dama doamo tome tome tome 
anus tomur bang tomur kolang kilang 


Pulled to picces, Andamanese words of any Group of the Languages seem to be 
practically the same, but this fact is not apparent in actual speech, when they are given, in fall 
with their appropriate affixes, thus :— 


Esanwe. BEa, Banawa, Bovovia. Jowal. Kin. 
head otchétada dtchekta otetada Stotolekile itetoiche 
knee ablida ablo : ablada alulekile olache 


Any one who has had practice in listening to « foreign and partially understood tongue 
knows how a small difference in pronunciation, or even in accentuation, will render 
unintelligible words philologically immediately recognisable on paper. 


Ill. — ETYMOLOGY. 
a.— The Uso of the Hoots. 
As the Andamanese usually build up the full words of their sentences by the simple agglutina- 


tion of affixes on to roota and stems, the word construction of their language would present no 
difficulties, were it not for one peculiarity, most interesting in itself and easy of general explanation, 
though difficult in the extreme to discover: experto orede. 

The Andamanese suffixes perform the ordinary functions of their kind in all agglutinative 
languages, and the peculiarity of the infixed (° occurring in compound words depends on the prefixes. 
It is the prefixes and their use that demand an extended examination. 

b. — Anthropomorphisam colours the whole Linguistic System, 
To Andamanese instinct or feeling, words ss original meanings, ie., roots, divide themselves 
roughly into Five Groups, denoting— 
(1). mankind ond parts of his body (nouns) : 
(2) other natural objects (nouns): 
(3) ideas relating to objects (adjectives, verbs) : 
(4) reference to objects (pronouns) : 
(5) ideas relating to the ideas about objects (adverbs, connecting words, Proper Names), 

The instingt of the Andamanese next exhibits an intense anthropomorphirm, as it leads them to 

differentiate the words in the First Group, é.¢,, those relating directly to themselves, from all others, 


eS  ..... * Sk et eee eeee 
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o.— The Use of the Prefixes to the Hoots. 
These special radical prefixes, by some process of reasoning forgotten by the people and now 
obscure, bat not at all in every case irrecoverable, divide the parts of the human bedy into Seven 
Classes ; thus, without giving a full list of the words in each clasa— 


Cuass. Enouisa, Bega. Batawa, Bosovis. Jowat, Kat. 

Head 

! tiga ot- bt ote- ito. Sto. 
Heart 


Hand 1 
Wrist 
Kouckle 


em ang- ang: ong: in. due 
4} | 

| 

| 


— 
= 


Foot 
Ankle 


Mouth 
Chin 
Tongue 
Jawlone 
Lip 


inkih= aka- oe tké. 0- 





Shonlder 

to de | | 

nee 

LV. < Shin Bb- ab- ab- 
Bell 4 se 


i, ig- 


V. 


7" 


| 
oa 
“a ig, ike 1d- if rt eT. 





V1, | Buttock are ar- ar- rh a- 
VI. Waist bto- 


d. — Prefixes to Words referring to the Human Body. 


Next, in obedience to their strong anthropomorphic instinct, the Andamanese extend their 
prefixes to all words in the other Groups, when in relation to the human body, ita parts, attributes 
and necessities, and thus in practice, refer all words, capable of such reference, to (Hhemaslres by 
means of prefixes added to their roots. In an Andamancee Language one cannot, as m matter of 
fact, any “ head,” “band,” heart,” one can only say— | 

my 
your 


(20 & no) — *s head, band, heart, 
(shiv ooe}—"s | 
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e.— Tho Prefixes of Intimate Relation, 

It is thus that the otherwise extremely difficult secondary functional prefix (always prefixed to 
the radical prefix, which is usally in Bojigngiji le- or la- (but practically always used in its 
curtailed form I'-, or &’-, n'-, (= in certain circumstances) is clearly explainable. It is used to 
denote intimate relation between two words; and when between two indicators (nouns) it corresponds 
to the English connector (of), the Persian ied/at (-i-), and so on, and to the suffix denoting the 
« genitive casa” in the inflected languages. The Andamanese also nse it to indicate intimate 
relation between predicator (verb) and complement (object), when it corresponds to the suffix ol 
the “ accusative case” in the inflected languages, and indeed to “cases " generally. 

Starting with these general principles, the Andamanese have developed a complicated system of 
prefixes, making their language an intricate and difficalt one for a foreigner to clearly apprehend 
when spoken to, or to speak so as to be readily understood. 

As examples of this, let us take the stem éri-nge good : then @-4zri-nga, good (human being) ; 
un-bari-nga (ood hand, ong pref. of hand), clever ; ig-bari-nga {good eye, ig pref. of eye) sharp- 
sighted ; dka-léri-nga (good mouth or tongue, dkd pref. of month and tongue), clever at (other 
Andamanese) languages; of-téri-nga (good head and heart, of pref. of both head and heart), 
virtuous ; wn-fig-béri-nga (good hand and eye, ong pref. of hand, ig pref. of eye, joined by ¢’ pref, of 
intimate relation), good all round. 

So, too, with jabag, bad: ab-jabeg, bad (human being); un-jabag, clumsy; ig-pabag, dull- 
sighted ; dkd-jabog, stupid at (other Andamanese) languages, also nasty, unpalatable ; of-jabay, 
vicious ; wa-t'-1g-jabag, a doffer. 

So again with lima, failing : un-léma (failing hand or foot), missing to strike ; ig-ldme 
(failing eye), Iniling to find ; ot-Ldma (tailing head), wanting in sense; dld-léma (failing tongue). 

Lastly, in the elliptic speech of the Andamanese, the root, when evident, can be left unexpressed, 
if the prefix is sufficient to express the sense, thus : — 

i-béri-nga-da ! may mean, “ his-(face, pref. i-)-good-(is).” That is, “the is good-looking !"’ 

d'-éka-chdm-ke | may mean “ my-(mouth, pref, éka-)-sore-is,” That is,‘ my mouth is sore ¢* 

g. — Prefixes to Words relating to Objects. 

The system of using radical prefixes to express the relation of ideas to mankind and its body is 
extended to express the relation of idens to objects in general. Thas:— 

ad-S2ringa, well (of the body) : ad-jabag, ill (of the body): tho-ldma (applied to a wenpon), 
failing to penetrate the object strack through the fault of the striker. 5o iq-béringa means preity 
(of things) : dkd-béringa. nice (to taste) : all in addition to the senses above given. 

This is carried, with more or less obvious reference to origin, throughout the language. 
Thus :— 

In Baa: #04, pliable, soft. Then o cushion, wax or sponge is ot-yob, soft : a cane is df0-yo%, 
pliable: a stick or pencil is dked-yob, or éko-yo5, pointed : the haman body is ab-yob, soft ; Class If. of 
its parts (hand, wrist, &¢.) are ong-yob, soft; fallen trees are ar-y0b, rotten ; an adze is ig-yod, blant. 

Bo again, in Bea: chdrognga, tying up (whence also that which is usually tied up in'® bundle, 
riz., bundle of plantains, faggots). Then é¢-chorognga 's tying up s pig's carceso: 
tying up jack-fruit : ar-chérognga, tying up birds : ong-chdrogaye, tying up the feet of sucking pigs. 

h, — General Sense of Prefixes to Hoots, 
“11. : ahi mots t he pr orrectly, could be canght 

Poasi the feeling or instinct, which prot : s the nse of the prefixes corres y' ; 
se ust as the Andamanese roots might be traced by a sufficiently patient etymologist, 


up by = foreigner, j | genes 
bat it would be very difficult and would require deep study. The Andamanese themselves, however, 
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unerriogly apply them without hesitation, even in the case of such novel objects to them as cushions, 
sponges and pencils; using of in the two former cases, because they are round and globular, and 
dké in the latter, because they are rounded off town end. In both these cases one can detect an 
echo of the application of the profes to the body: of of bead, nook, heart, &o,; dka of tongue 
chin, &o, 
Portwan gives somewbat donbtfully the following aa the concrete modifying references of such 
_ Prefixes to the names of things ;— 
ob Aas ane ww» round things 
Oto vss = wwe wwe long, thin, pointed, or wooden things 
iki-, dko- ow» «= sass things 
ar- we = sees oes OP Ghht things 
is oe) eee), WER PONS, Utensils, things manufactured 
ad- = ints + speech (noises) of animals 
With this habit may be compared the use of numeral coefficients in Burmese and many other 
languages. 
From Portman also may be abstracted, doubtfully in, the followin a sess 
references of some of the radical prefixes :— Fi nee os Tana 
ot-, oto-, dto- —.... .» special relation 
ig, ik-, i- ls ew Teference in singular to another person 
iji- tee “++ eae reference in plural to another person 
eb-,ep- ... ai «» Teference to ideas 
akan- ... see - Teference to self 
ar-, ara- ... a se plural reference to persons generally 
Qr-, BTA- ws = »» (also) agency 
ad- nie + oo action of self 
ab- ss ss wwe action or condition transferred to another in singular 
OlyO- eee wes wes tion transferred to others in plural 
The following preliminary statement of the function of the radical as’ Goh 4) 7 
made out: piz,, to modify the meanings of roots by denoting — Paes py Wea i fe 
(1) the phenomena of man and parts of his body: 
(2) the phenomena of objects : 
(3) the relation of ideas to the human body and objects : 
(4) reference to self: 
(5) reference to other persons : . 
(6) ideas; #. ¢., (¢) actions of self, (6) actions transl 
— (ageney) : 
(7) reference to ideas, 


i.— The Use of the “ Personal Pronouns," 
a nieoh ebebini es oer oxa pre peor patent esnemenmten nme 
he refer nutes for their own names (personal pronouns) a inent fi | their s 
These are in fall in the Bojigngiji Group as follow :-— nO 
The “ Personal Pronouns,’ 





red to others, (¢c) actions of others 


Excuse, BéEa. Batawa. Bosterin, Jiwat. Kou. 

=e d’ol-ln d'ol t'n-le t'u-le mene 
Thou ng'ol-ln ng’ol ng’a-le “a-kik la-ng’g-le 
He, she, it = ob-la ol wle a-kile laka-n-le 
We m'dldi<chik © m’dlochit m-n-le we bile la-anashe 


You ng Oldi-chik ng’olo-chit ng'awe'l ng’e'l-kile la-ng"uwe'l 
Oldi-cbik olo-chit n'u-le n'e-kile kuch)a-n'n.Je 
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j. — Limited Pre-inflerion. 
In combination with and before the radical prefixes the “ personal pronouns " are abbreviated 
thus in all the languages of the Bojigngiji Group :— 
Abbreviated “ Pronominal * Forms, 

I | to in Béa, Balawa 

Be Pas Tsim Bojigyab, Jawai, Kal 
thon, thy a ri - ng’-in albthe Group 
he, bia &e. 1. te -e» ot expressed in the Grorp 


we, Our... eis ove w+ Mm’ -in abthe Groop 
= . ( ng’-in Béa, Balawa, Bojigyab 
iw ett nee in Jawal, Kal 
ee ! not expressed in Béa, Balawa 
they, their Een Bojigyah, Ji wai, El 


) yk’ - in Béa, Balawa, Kal 
ae ie "| not expressed in Bojigyab,. Jiiwni 
that one =-. at es *-in all the Group 
In this way it can be shawndihat there are no real “singular possessives” in Andameanese, as 
the so-called * possessive pronouds are merely the abbreviated forme of the “personal pronouns" 
plus ia (-da), d&e. = belonging to, ( property) : thus — 
“Possessive Pronouns.” 


EnciisH, Bea. BALAwa. Bosrorie. Jiwas. Rot. 

my, mine d’ja-da d'ege tiya-da t'iyea-kile tiye-che 
thy, thine ng’ ia-da nge*ege ng iya-da ng"iyes-kile ng iye-dele 
his, her, its Is-de ee ‘ya-la evea-kile ive-dele 


The “plural possessives” have been brought into line with the expression of plurality by radi¢a) 
prefixes, as will be seen later on. . 


Now, it is easy enough to express on paper the trae nature of the above abbreviations by the use 
of the apostrophe, but in speech there is no distinction made, Thus, one can write “ d'un-lima-re, 
I missed (my } blow,” but one must say “dunlidmare.” 50 one can write ng'ol-jabay-da, “you 
(are a) vicious (brute ),” but one must say ngotjabagde. So also cne can write: 


dr-tdém d'un-t'tgjabag Veda-re 
formerly I-hand-eye-bad exist-did 
dchitik d'un-t'ig-bén-nga 

now I-hand-eye-good 


(orce T ween daffer, now 1 am good all round ), 


But one must say “@ridm duntigjabag ledare, dchitik duntighéringa.” It wonld, therefore, be 
eorrec Jp sen that, though Andamanese is an oggintingy tongue, it possesses a very limited 
xion, i. ¢., inflexion at the commencement of its words. 


Limited Correlated Variation (Concord ). 

The Andamanese algo express: the intimate relation of the “personal pronouns" with their 
predicators (verbs) by a rudimentary correlated variation ( post-inflexion in the form of concord ) 
of forme thus :— 

méami-ke “mimik-ka mimi-re mami-nga 
sleeping-is sleeping-wa: sleep-did sleep-ing 
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Then, 
do mimi-ke .. ss.» |.» I am sleeping 
da mimi-ka,,. see) wee ne sleeping 
da mimire ... se | ose I olept 

donamiminga .... «. I (me) sleeping 


This peculiarity is shown in all the Bojigngiji Group, except Kol; thas: — 


Exo ren. Bea. Balawa. Boss. JGwat. 
“Tn the Present Tense” (ke), 
I do do tok te 
Thou ngo nge ngak nge 
He, she, it a, 0 ong uk a 
We miicho mot mit me 
You ngoicho ngingot nuk ngel 
They eda ingot net a 
“Tn the Past Tense" (ka and ro). 
I da do tong te 
Thon nga nga ngong nge 
Te, she, it ’ £ ong ong i 
We meda mongot mot Te 
You ngeda ngongot ngonget ngel 
They eda ongot net ne 
“‘In tho Present Participle"’ (nga). 
I dona oan tong tin 
Thon ngons one ngong ngin 
He, ahe, at oda oe ong én 
We moda BL mob mon 
Tou ngoda ee nrowel ngowel 
They oda oe none ne 


Ll. — Expression of Plurality by Radical Prefixes, 

The examination of the “ pronouns” shows that the Andamanese can express things taken 
together (plural) as well as things taken by themselves (singular). This in their language 
generally is expressed by changing the forms of tho radical prefixes, in Bia and Balawa 
habitually and in Kl and Jiiwai occasionally. Thos: — 


Sino, Pio, Sina. . Pio, Sine. Puv. 
ot- otot- ong-,on-  oiot- ig-, ik-,i- itig- 
ab- al- ar-, ATa- arat- aka- akat- 2 
Bto- Stot- eb- ebet- iji- ijit-, ijet- 
en- et 
In Balawa. 
it- Stot- ong- ingot id- idit- 
ap- at- ar, ara- arnt- aka- akat- 
bto- dtot- eb- ebet- idli- idit- 
en- et- ) ys 
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Sine, Puiu. Bina. Puo, Bina, Pav, 
In Juwai. 
ir- ir ab at- iche- iche- 
iram- iram- in= in- aii ial 
In Eat. 
re Ti- a oe eche= iche= 
rem- rim- em in= 7 wee 


As has been already noted, the plural of the “personal pronouna” in the “ possessive" 
‘orm has been made to fall into line with the plan of expressing plurality by means of the 
radical prefixes, Thos :— 

Table of Binalen and Plural “ Possessives,” 


Enouse. Bika. BauaWa. Bosictag, Jowat. Ki. 
‘Sing. my disda dege tiyeds tiyeakile _tiyiche 
Plo. our métat matat miyeda miye miyedele 
Sing. thy ngiada ngege neiyeda ngiyenkilo ngiyedele 
Pla your état ngatat ngiyida ngiyel ngiyil 
Sing. his ina ege iyeda eyeakile iyedela 
Pio, their dntat atat niyeda niye niyiche 


m.— Qualitative Suffixes, 
The suffixes of Andamanese are (radical ) qualitative ( expressing the class of a word ) 
or functional ( expressing its function in the sentence ). The radical qualitative suffixes 


-sijaiemradsnsting For Indicators ( Nouns). 


Bea. Banawa- Bostoriz, JOwat, Kau. 
-da -da, -nga, -ke da -lekile, -kile che, la 
-la, ola «lo -le aul «le 

ba . 


The first of these is usnally dropped in Balawa, and in all the languages also unless the 
word i ia need as an integer, or sentence in itself. Thesecond isan honorific, and is always added 
in foll, ‘The third is “vocative" and is anffixed to the name called out. The fourth 
is a negative: thus, abliga-de, a child; abliga-ba, not a child, a boy or girl. 

oie 
-la 
-re BS =ob, -t 

The second is honorific: the third applies to attributes, &c.,of human beings. Generally 

these affixes follow ameertte fur those of the indicators ( nouns ), 
For Proedicators ( Vorbs ). 


Ewouiss.” Bea. Banawa. Bosovin, Jdwat. Kar, 

(kill )s -ke,-kan = -ke, -ken -ke, -kan -che,-chine -ye 

was ( kill jing -ka -ka, -te, -kate = -ya, -yo -chike -ye, -k 

(kill ed — “re -t, ~et “nga,-pen = -chikan “An, -WAN, -hen 
may-—not ( kill)" -kok -ton -k -chik -k 

(kill )ing nga tye fia nga ~s -in 

(kill )s not -ba “ba “TB tie a 

was (kill jing not -ta aon oo. sos ose 

wil ( kill) -bo LL | rie lial or) 
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The last three soffixes are added to the suffix —nga in Béa, thus :— 
do mimi-nga-ba 
I sleep-ing-not (I am not asleep) 
dona mimi-nga-bo 
I sleep—ing—will (1 shall sleep} 
kirama dol-la kip-nga-ta 
bow me-by cutt-ing-(was)-not (I was not making a bow) 


n.— The Functional Suffixes. 
The usual function al suffixes in Andamanese are :-— 
Table of Suffixes, 


EsoLmuH, Baa. BALawa. Boswrig, JUWal. Bou. 

In, to, at -len -len, -kan,-m an “an “AL 

From -tok -te, -le “a, =ta, -le ~®, -lak ~, -lake, -kate 
To, towards -lat elat «lat -late -late 

Of -lia ‘lege -liye -leye -liye 

For -leb -leb -leb -lebe -lebe 

After -lik -le -le -le -le 


o.— The Functional Suffixes aro Lost Roots, 


Attempt at Recovery. 

It may be taken as certain that the functional suffixes are roots, now lost to Andamanese 
recognition, agglutinated to the ends of words by the usual means in their languages, as 
exhibited in the prefixes; viz., by prefixing to them I-, /-, -in the manner already explained. 
The roots of some of the suffixes can be fairly made out thus, from the Voesbularies — 

(1) Len, Ean, a, an, ‘in, to, at,’ seem to: be clearly [-, k’- + the root en, ¢, ik, 
“take, hold, carry, seize. " 

(2) Tek, te, le, ¢, lak, lake, kate,“ from" seem to be U’-, ’-, k'- + the root é&, i, 
eak, “ take away.” 


(3) Lat, late, “to, towards," seem to be I’- + the root af, ate, ‘ approach." 
(4) Lia, lege, liye, leye, “of” seem to be [- + the root ia, ege, it,.eye, “ belonging to.” 
(5) Leb, lebe, “ for” seem to be l'- + a root not traced. 
(6) Lik, le, “with, after” seem to be I'- + the root ik, ¢, ak," to-go with,follow on.’” 
IV. — PHONOLOGY, 
a.— The Voice of tha Andamanose, 

The voice of the Andamanese, though occasionally deep and hoarse. is usally: pleasant 
musical, The mode of speech is gentle and slow, and among the women a shrill voice is teed in speak- 
ing ; but though the tendency is towards » drawled pronunciation, they can express their meaning 
quickly enough on occasion, too quickly, indeed, for a foreigner to clearly follow the minutie 
of pronunciation without very close attention, The general tone of the voice in ssumtatlian ) 
On anexamination of the prevalent vowels and vowel interchanges and tucidanaiee- in the: 
langusgea of the South Andaman (Bojigngiji) Group of Tribes, as described by Portman, it may be 
said that they relatively speak thus from a clogs to an open | | ; 


Jawai Tr rd ie with closed lips 
Bojigyab and Rl with flattened lips 
ei ae aoe soe with open lips 
orn oon oan with lips “| to wide. 


reaulls carry one straight from North to South, 
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Tistory of the Reduction of the Language to Writing. 
The Andamanese speceh, as it is now studied, was first committed to writing on a system devised 
by myself, which was an adaptation of the system, invented by Sir William Jones in 1794 for 
the Indian Languages, and sfterwards adopted, with some practical modifications introduced by 
Sir W. W. Hanter, by the Government of India as the “ Hunterian System." My method of writing 
Andamanese was subsequently modified for scientific purposes by Mr. A. J. Ellis in 1882, and having 
so highly trained and competent a guide, one cannot do better than use here a modification of his 
system, adapted to the needs of a general publication. Pqtman, anfortunately, has, in his 
publications, gone his own way to the great puzzle of students, 
In this view, there is no necessity to say anything of the confonants used, and as to the rowels, 
the following table will sufficiently exhibit them in the Bea Language :— 
The Vowels in Bea, 















Ewoisn. BE. Ewo.ise. Bea. 

a «+ idea, cut alaba © «. indolent boigoli 
a ., our ba, yabs a « pola job 
a -- (casa elika oF kinig (Ger.) to 
4 ... father dike d a. pot polike 
a .. isthom jarawa é awful tio 
6 .. bed émej o «so. infimence biukura 
& ww. fede dkabeada Ga .«. pool pidee 
é a. pair tr ai«..._~=stte dnike 
i a» ld igbadigre an ow. §6«6howse chopaua 
I ». police yadi iu =o ses += haus ( Ger.) chau 

rene me a -- bel biigoli 


; 


o. — Poculiarities of Spoech. 

Stress in Andamanese is placed on every long vowel, or on the first syllable of the root or stem. 
Pecaliarities of pronunciation in the South Andaman Languages are as follow :— 

Sibilants tend to become palatals, s to c&: 6 and 6 are interchangeable: final open @ and @ tend 
to g and ¢: (18 an indistinct palsto-dental, 

Balawa. 

¢ is palato-dental and lisped, of. Irish pronunciation of English ¢ and d. Thea vowels tend to 
be drawn out: a to become o, and @ to become od. There is also an incipient sandAi in words ending 
in guttarals: ¢. g-, rdk, pig; rég-deamo, pig's flesh, 


ch is palato-dental and tends to #, and the ch of Bia tends in Bojigyib to become 4; 1. ¢ palatal 
tend to became sibilants. Behcus 


Short vowels are not clearly marked: ¢ and @ are interchangeable: final « and ¢ tend to ¢. 
Vanishing short vowels are common and are shown thus, frémgap: o is often drawied tod: 
penultimate ¢ is lengthened to é, and stressed & is drawled to éa. There is eandAd of final and initial 
towels in connected consecutive words. Dental, palatal and cerebral ¢ all exist ; palatals tend to 
dentals, ch to t: p tends to soften to ph and almost to /- 

Kél. 

a interchanges with : d tends to ed, of. old English pronunciation gyarden for garden : 
¢ tends to 6: final open vowels are uncertain. 
| . 1 Fotind in Gnge only. 
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v.—THH NORTHERN AND OUTER GEOUPS, 
a. — Proofs of the identity of the Northern and Southern Groups of Languages. 

Of the Five Langnages of the Northern (Yérewa) Group, two, Kora and Tabé, are still quite 
unstudied, the knowledge of the existence of the Tribes speaking them being of less than.two years’ 
standing, and the Language of the Yére Tribe is very little known. Portman has, however,. preserved 
long lists, unfortunately to be treated with: much caution, of Kade and Chariir words, together with 
many sentences, and it will be sufficient here to give s series of roots and stems, showiog where the 
Northern and Southern Languages ‘meet and: how closely related they are by roots : premising that 
the syntax and word-atructore of the Northern Group is identical with that of the Soutbern Group, 
and that affixes, notably the radical prefixes, are used precisely in the same-way in both Groups. 
It ia in the names for common objects and things that languages show their relationship, and the 
Bojigngiji and Yérewa Groups form.no exception to this rule. 


Table of some Bojigngiji and Yerewa Hoots, showing & atmmon | 





Eyauisg. Bra. Bonerin KEneE. Culnian. 
pig reg ay ra i 
turtle ( hawkbill) tan tare tard tira 
elam. chivwai- chowai: chowai: choa 
grab bite. peti pata pata 
fish yat taiye tajeu) tajen 
bow ( N.) chikio chokio: ohokie chokwi 
bow ( 5.) karama: ko ko ko 
wooden arrow - tirlech told tirleich tirleit 
wooden pig a. piligma. paligme: paligma. paligma: 
wooden a. head chim cham. chim chom 
harpoon string betms kori betmé. luremé 
bamboo bucket gob bire kup kup 
shell-dish ohidi: kar kar kar 
shell-cop (nantilns) ido kor: kar: kor: 
adze walo wole wo olo 
baby-sling chip chepe chipa chiba. 
leaf- wrapper klpo haba kibo kébu. 
red-ochre. kiiob keyep keip keip. 
stone hammer: tailibans: me mio més 
canoe roko bo ro rua 

ce. outrigged chirigma charikma chorok chorok 


The same-community of roots is to be seen in the names of the trees on the islands, establishing 
beyond doabt the close common ongin of the Andaman Tribes-of the Yirewa and Bojigngiji Groups, 
though it will, of course, be understood that in full form, with prefixes and suffixes, very nearly 
related words are in practice unintelligible to the car, There are, equally of couree, a great number 
of words, the roots of which, while common to each other in the Yérewa Group, differ entirely from: 
those common to the Bojigngiji Group: thus— Aan Tipit oP : 


Escutsn. Bra. Bos1arin, Kepe. Culain, 
ornamental net rib Tap chirebala chirbale 
jungle-cat baian beyen "then abies" 
belt, round bod bel tied thts 

b, flat, broad rogan Togan. kuto kudu. 
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Exa.isn. Bea. Bostcyvin, Keene, Oniniin. 
iron fish-arrow tilbod pot rantol rautal 
larve in comb to to jota joto 
honey Aja koi tumel tumel 
black honey tobul tipal maro ara 
cockles bla tale bon ban 


It is to be observed that in the above'list, the compound stem in Béa for iron fish-arrow, éélbod, 
is made up apparently of the roots pit and ¢ul in the other languages quoted: while rauful eeeme to 
have become transferred from the pig, ra, to the fish, tajeu. A similar trawefer has taken. place 
between éumel, timel, the ‘black honey” of the North, and /O4ut, tipal, the “‘honay”’ of the South- 
All the above observations tend to confirm the close connection: between: the Tribes and the 

b. — The Outer Group ( Onge-—Jiraws ) examined, 

In turning to the Onge-Jarawa Group, one finds that the hostility of the Jirawas, and the 
only recent friendliness of the Unges, combined with the innecessibility of the island they inhabit, has 
-aused the-knowledge of their language to be but slight. However, we have the careful Vocabulary 
of Colebrooke made in 1790, and those made by Portman and M, Bonig'® just a centary 
later, An examination of these affords sufficient results for the present. purpose: ws., proof of the 
fundamental identity of the language of these people with that of the rest of the Andaman Tribes, 
and what is, perhaps, quite as interesting, proof that Colebrooke's informant really was o Jirawa, 

o. — The limited knowledge of it. 

A comparison of such of Portman’s words as can be compared with Colebrocke’s, when shown 
with roots and affixes-separated, and reduced to one system of transcription, produces the following 
resulta; noting that in their actasl lists, both enqnirers ell inte the-nataral error of taking-the 
prefixed inflected “ personal pronouns” to ws. essential parts of the words to-which they were 


uttached : — 3 
A List of Ongo-Jérawa Woras."? 





Exciis® Couesnooxe’s Jamawa. Portman's Onees. Bowto’a (sces. 
arm peli Gni-éi-le Gni-da-ha 
arrow batot batot bata 
basket jere-nge ttle tile 
bead fale taiy® (stone). kucot 
belt oto-go-le | are-twa-ge’ <= 
bite m-o-paka-be (bi. me) Oni-baga-be (b. aperson): Gui-daga-be 
black chigiu-o sad iets 
blood ko-che-nge gachenge che-nge 
bone _ ng-isto-nge (your b.) bni-da-ge Ms 
bow = ta-nge (? wood), ta-ha agi ae 

(as shown in-ng-i-faAi) 

(your bow). 
breast ka ga-ka-ge ga-ga-ge 
cance itk-ke du-nge | da-nge 
chin pi-to-nge (¢, bone) ibi-te-nyre (¢, bone) — 
cold choma Gin-gité-be {to be c.)) = 
cough. ingo-fa-lie (Pé2-be) (t9 °c.) wd u-be udu-be 
drink m-ingge-be (I d.) injo-be . ose 
ear hwa-ge ik-kwa-ge ons je 
earth tolanga-ge tulano-nge os 
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Enouisu. Conenrooxe’s Jinawa. Porraan's Osoes. Bowio's Gears. 
eat ingo-lo-lia (2 imp. lo-ba) Gni-lokwale-be oni-kiwawo-be 
elbow m-ahi-lajebe (my ¢.) aho-lagabor ta 

eye jebe tni-jebda Gni-jebit 
finger m-ome (my f.) ome Gno-doda-nge 
fire m-ona (my f.) fu-ke tu-ke 

fish ga-bohi cho-nga chau-nge 
hair ott ole ode 

hand ng-oni (your h.) ome on-ome 

m-oni (my h.). 

head tebe Sai-fotaglboi (man's head) Sacotebe 
honey lo-ke tanjai tanja™ 
house bede beday thes 

iron (adze-head) dali dius dau 

jump i-to-le (a j.) ak wa-folwa-be (to j.) A 

knee ingo-le.ke (man's k.) ola-ge “re wi 

langh onke-me-be onge-ma-be 

nail m-o-bgede-nga (my n.)  m-o-Sedu-nge (my a.) 

neck toht Oni-ngito es 

net bato-li chi-kwe chi-kwe 
hose m-¢-li (my n.) Gni-nyai-boi a 

path echo-li tehe-le x 

mg atwi hut = 

inch ingi—gint —cha Onl-gtnd-be gi-gine- 

f body -pinch -don't flatts th 

(don't pinch me). : 

plantain-tree chole-li yols-le ae, 

pot buehuhi buohu | ere grate 
pull toto-be (+ tigikwa) titd-be (go) oe 
suet oy gujo-nge beja 

ran ng-aha-belg-be (your.) © aha-dela-be ~ 

scratch ing-bea-be a-kwea-be sy 

ry Dg-ongtahi (s: you) ea “8 

al ng-ongtaAi (8; you) on-antoko-be | | 
sleep ng-omoka (s, you) omolka-ba binge sins 
aky madamo be-nge-nge (flattened =) is 

sneeze o-che-ke (a 9.) e-chi-be (to 8) 

spitting inga-hioa-nge dna-Ewa-nge 
oer chilo-be (? shines) chilome-be (moon: ? shines) kdia-boia 
atone wu-le taiyi kod 

7s ™ oe ele 
take op ng-s-foha (yon t, a.) genge-be + ae ac 
tongne ta-li . sei te 
“— megue (my W.) i-nge ri 
weep wana-be wens-bo ra 
wind tomjame tothe ‘atte 
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Enoima, 
(white) ant 
bat 

belly 

bind 

bird 
bracelet 
crow 


In addition to this list of words offering comparisons, the following from Colebrooke can more 
or less clearly be made out on the same lines :-— 


Colebrooke’s Jiirrawa Words, 


JAnA WA. 


do.nge 
witwi-le 


ng-a-poi (your b.) 
to-be, toto-be 


lohe 
a-le 
wahi 
nahe 
wahi 


Excutsn, JAmawa, 

friend pada 

leg chi-ge 

man ng-ani-lan (you are a man) 
mouth m-ona (my m.) 

seed kita-nge 

smoke bali-ngi 

awallow bi-be 

thigh pal 

wash (self) igna-loha-be 


Portman is unfortanately always difficult to follow in his linguistic statements, as they are +0 
uncertain. His vocabularies are apt to differ frequently from the statements in his lists of sentences, 
and where his vocabularies can be compared they are inconstant: bat st, p. 781, Vol. II., of his 
History of our Relations with the dndamancee, he gives a comparative list of Jarawa and Unge 
words from his own observations :— 


Portman's Onge-Jiirawa Words. 


ENGLISH. 


axe 
bamboo 
bow 
drink 


Sha Bet) 


stone 
tooth 
watey 


JARA WA. 
bartoi 
doii 
otale 
AAit 
nha 
kagai 
injows 
injamime 
tuhawe 
monge 
enoide 
mome 
tanhi 
bebe 
gaa. 
inkw 
bortai 
inama 
iachele 
ahabelabe 
etale 
ation 
omohan 
etal 
nli 
enule 


Uner, 
bartoi 
doi 
idlale 
ani 
nkui 
injobe 
unijeboi 
tuke 
muge 
mide 
mom 


doii (iron ndze) 
bebe 


onikwale 

chikwe 

uningaiboi 

ichele 

akwebelabe 

detale (Passage Id, an islet in the sea) 
unantokobe 


bengonge 


omokabe 
ebe 

taiyi 
inge 
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In some of the above words, where Colebrooke differs from Portman, it will be found that 
Colebrooke's forms, when redaced to a common transcription, are nearest the Unge- 


d. — Recovery of Colebrooke’s Jirawa Vocabulary of 1700. 


By pulling the words in the first lat to pieces, the identity in race of Colebrooke's native 
( Jarawa ) with Portman's natives ( Onges ) will be at once evident. Many roots and affixes 
are common, and the words are clearly built up precisely as are all other Andamanese words by 
radical prefixes to roots relating fondamentally to the body and its parts and by qualitative 
guffixes. In addition to this, the prefixes are joined to the “ personal pronouns " by pre-inflexion 
in the manner peculiar to the Andamanese languages. And although we have nothing more 
on record of the Jirawa tongue than Colebrooke’s list, supplemented by Portman'’s, of 
any value, we have thas enough to establish the relation of Jirawa and Unge as languages of 
the same Group, and the relation of beth as languages of the same Family as the other 

In Jarawa the £ of Onge tends to interchange with A, and by inference the Jérawas appear 
to nse ngg for the Onge ng and to eay f-nggo in place of ange. 

Leaving the roots to explain themselves, the inflected forms of the “ pronouns” show 


themselves, thus :— 
Onge-Jérawa “ Pronouns.” 


ENoLisa. JanaWa. Onag. 
1, my m - mo’ - 
You, your ng'- ng'= 
The qualitative suffizes appear to be ns follow -— 
Onge-Jérawa Qualitative Suffixes. 
for “nouns” -li, -le -le 
for ‘‘ verbal nouns” -nge, -nga, -ge, -ke -nge, -ng, -ge, ke 
for “verbs” -be | -be, me 


The radical prefixes are given in a great variety of forms, which will probably disap 
on closer knowledge of the languages. probably disappear 


JaRaWa, Ovae, 

ingo-, ingi-, inga-, onke-, dng-, o- ee Snu-, Gno-, Snan-, ina-, ine-, eng- 
ani u- 

oO, is; Git. b-, O-, i-, 

i- eje, ighin-, e- 

pi- ibi-, ebe- 

i- akwa-, akwe-, ako-, ik-, ig-, i- 

aba-, i oha-, a- 

omo- ' Omo- 
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Of these, ss-prefixes relating to mankind and its body, the following occur :— 


Class I. ... Gni- 
Class IL. ,,. ik-, ige, i- 
Class IIT. ... ibi- 
Class IV. ... o- 

Clase V. .,. alan 


Oni-, & general prefix of the body, and then, 


head, lip, neck, nose, navel, hips testicles, stomach 
cheek, ear 

chin 

fist, knee, nail, throat 

teeth 


That the relation between concrete words for the parts of the body and those for ideas 
belonging to them is shown by the prefixes, comes out neatly in tk-kwa-ge, ear: tk-aihene, deaf. 
So, too, the words ichin-da-nge and i-to-nge given for “ bone" probably refer to a bone of 


Class IT. 


e.— Grammar of Onge. 
Mr, Bonig made a slight attempt at this by providing a few sentences and phrases, Itis only 
an attempt, but it shows that the principles of tha Onge are those of Andamanese generally, Thus 


we have :— 
ode, hair, 
to-ode, animal hair, 
miga m'ode, thy hair, 
nei mode, your hair, 

. his : 
otangka g’ode, san \ hair, 
jeloto g’ode, our hair, 
gitaléito giode, the hair of all of us 
yetadakwe g’odle, some one's! hair, 
otiedaka g’ode, their hair, 


oduleda, sick, 
miga-m'oduleda, I am sick, 
ngi m’oduleda, yon are sick. 
otangka g’oduleda, he ia . | sick. 
* | you are 
jeléto g'oduleda, we are sick, 
gitaléte g’oduleda, we are all sick. 
yetadakwe* p'oduleda, some one is sick, 
otiedaka g’oduleda, they are sick. 





This would seem to give m’ as to the prefix of ‘my’ and ‘your,’ g' as the prefix of all persons 


not the ‘ self,’ 
The few sentences are very obscure. 


6n-ibiti dali ilekwale-be, what are you saying ? 
g’ati bama, what do you call this ? 


wanawe Otang, where is he ? 
én-akuchObe Gtang, call him. 


Gtangka akochwa, you are called, 


g'oangkinké-be, you go away, 
le chune, there it is. 


m'injaiche nene, I don’t understand. 


Among on untutored people, so 


long isolated even from the other Andamanese, one 


would hardly look for many roots now in common with them, but the following, which occur 





in such short lists a3 those available, sufficin 


otly establish a common origin for the Family :— 


Eseuise. Oxor-Jimawa, > Remarsisa Lavovaces. 
bat witwi wii, wat, wot 
cold choma chauki ( Béa) 





, "The sense is that the person referred is absent. 
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Exoursn. Oxou-Jinawa. Rewanise Lawevaess. 


red ochre gyalap bilap, upla 

net chi chi 

BneeZze che, chi chiba (Bés, Balawa) 

“God” Uluga: (luge, thonder) Puloga, Bilak ( Bea, wwl-nga, 
storm ) 

turtle chibe chokbe (Kede, Chariir) 

water i, ig ina ( Béa, Balawe ) 

bone to ta, ton (Béa, Balawa ) 

wood ta, da ta, toa, to 


Colebrooke showed all sorts of impossible things to his Jaraws to name, and one interesting 


result is the following :— 


Exouian. JARAWA. Once. 
cotton-cloth ] pa — nge —— be be — nge —— be 
paper | fiat — become — 1a flat — bepome—is 


Of course, no Jirawa had ever seen before anything approaching to either object, and 
this man's one expression for both means *' it is (has been) flattened,” which is what the savage 
meant to convey, when asked anything so impossible as to name them. 

In Appendix B will be found a further list of Onge words to sid in the study of this 
interesting language. 

g. — Derivation of Mincopio. 


We are now in a position to solve a great puzzle of ethnographisjs for a cantary and more : 
why were the Andamanese called sag by Europeans? What word dogs this transcription 
represent? It can pow be split up thus :— 

M~ii——_nge—bea 
I—man-kind-am 
(Tam an Onge ) 


Or, as the Jirawag perhaps pronounce the expression, “ M-inggo-be," or even “ M-injo-be,” 
I am an Inggo (Injo). The name given by the Onges to themselves is a “verbal noun,” 
éng¢, man-being, So that when questioned og to himself by Colebrooke, his Jarawa replied 

“M'inggobe," or something like it, which compound expression by mistranscription and 
misapprebension has become the well-known Mincopie of the general ethnological books in many 
languages for an Andamanese. The Onges call their own home, the Little Andaman, 


Gwabe-l'Unge. Jiérawa is a modern Bés term, possibly radically identical with Yarewa, the 
Béa name for the Northern Group of Tribes. 


It is just possible that Colebrooke’s Jirawa misunderstood what was wanted altogether and 
simply said, ‘1 am ( will be, would be) drinking : m-inggo-de, [-drink-do.” 


I have now to record a great disappointment. The proof that the method herein adopted for 
recovering the Jirawa Language was correct lay in the fact that the word i-nge for “ water" was 
ascertained from a little Jarawa boy captared during an expedition in February, 1902, and the 
identical word was quite independently unearthed from Colebrooke's and Portman's Vocabularies as 
Onge-Jarawa for “water.” The only other word clearly ascertained from the boy, walu-ng for 
“pig,” has not been gathered independently as yet. This little boy was the last of the prisoners left, 
who were captured on that oceasion, ag the women and small children and girls were all returned and 
only two boys kept back for a while, in order to get their language, &c., from them, Of these, the 
elder died of fever, and on the very day that their language was fairly recovered, and wa were in 


a position to set to work to learn quickly from him, the younger died very snddeply of pneumonia, 
without any warning illness. 
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The Fire Legend in the Bojigngiji Group, 
(The Béa Version has been already given, ) 
Balawa Version, 
Dim-Déra — le rita Eerit’ong-téwer — te Puluga ‘li toago choapa I’ — omo 
(a Man) long-ago (a Place) — by God his platform fire bringing 


ate | ong ik akat-péra = puguru —él'—a—re | Bolub ka Tarkér. 
—was | he taking all—men burn —t di—d | (aMan) and (s Man) 


ka Bilichaw ongo!l afo — furugm —t—ia | ongot af—yikaf mo. 
and (a Man) they in-the-sen-wen —t—did | they fish becom- 
—nga | ongot caro —tichal-ena =— te Rokwea-l'ar-tonga-baroif — a che — dal 
—ing | they earry-taking— by (a Place) -village— in fire-mak- 
—ngal'—a —re 

— ing di—d 


| Portman’s Rendering. — Dim-Déra, a very long time ago, at Keri-l'ong-téwer, was 
bringing fire from God's platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolub and 
Tarkér and Bilichan fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Rokwa-l'ar-tonga 
Village and made fires there. 
Bojigyab Version. 


Tél-loko-tim — an Biltk Vong — pat —ye | Luratut | long at ab —lechi — nga | 


(a Place) —in God sleep— did | (a Bird) | he fire bring— ing | 
Luratué Cong — di — ye | kota ong Biltk Cab — biki — ye | kota Bilik Vong — konyt 

(oe Bird) seiz —ed | then he God barn —t | then God awaken 
—ye | Bik | Tong of BH —ye | ong ¢ Luratut oto —toi-chu —nga | 


—ed | God | he fre sein—ed | he then (aBird) (with) fire hitt — ing | 
kota kol ong ¢ Tarchat Vote — toi-chu — ye | Chalter Vong — di — ye | 
then again he then (a Man) ( with) fire-hit —did | (a Bird) seis —ed | 
ong Lau-Cham —lenda —aga | Wéota-Emi— en ota Lau-Cham | n’onz 0 — kadak —nga. 
he ancestors —to giving | Wota-Emi— in then ancestors | they fire-mak-ing. 


Portman’s Rendering.— God was sleeping in Tél-+’oko-tima. [Luratut went to bring fire, 
Luratut canght hold of the fire, then he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. 
He hit Loratut with the fire. Then again be hit Tarchal with the fire. Chalter canght hold 
of it. He gave it to the ancestors, Thon the ancestors made fire at Wéta-Emi. 


Juwal Vorsion. 


Kuro-t'on-mik — a Mom Mirit—lo | Bilik l'éki —ema—t | peakar af —lo top | 
(a Place) —— in Mr. Pigeon | God slep—t | wood fire— with atealing | 
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—chike aft laiche Lech —lin a |kotak o tko—kodak —chine af —le 
—was fire the-late (an Man)—to he|then he fire-make — did fire — with 
Karat-tatak — emi — tn 

(a Place ) — at 


Portman's Rendering.—Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t’on-mika, while God was 
sleeping. He gave the brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 


Eél Version. 
Til-loko-tim —en Bilik—tla pat —ke | Luratut — la Oko-Emi —t ot kek — an | 
(a Place) —in God asleep — was | (a Bird) (a Place) —in fretoo—k_ | 


Kilotat —ke | kin [ — a — chol — an Min-tong-ta — bete | Min-tong-ta — kete — lok 
(a Man) —was | by (he) —wen—t (a Place) —to | (a Place) —to —by 
? —ir ——bil —an | Kélotat [ir — pin Vir —dék —an | k'trim—kédak —an | 
( it} —out-wen—t | (aMan) — charcoal break —did | fire-make-did | 
n'a. n'olam — tepur — an |at —ke wofe — tepur — an | Min-tong tik-pbroich — 
they ative — became | fire — by (they) — alive — became | (a Place) . village — 
in Jangil | n'a Voko—kidak —an | 
in ancestora | they fire-make — did | 


Portman's Rendering. — God was sleeping at Til-l’oko-tima. Luratut took away fire 
to Oko-Emi. Kilotat went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire with him from QOko-Emi ). At 
Min-tong-ta the fire went out. Kolotat broke up the charred firewood. .oade fire again, 
(by*blowing up the embers). They ( the people there ) became alive, Owing to the fre they 
became alive, The ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-ték village, : 


APPENDIX B., 
Onge Vooabularies, 


The “ Outer Group” of the Andamancse (Onges and Jiirawas) bears the closest resemblance 
in customs, &o,, 4. ¢., sasuming them to bear any et all, to the Semangs and Actas, of all the 
Andamanese Tribes, and hence there ia much interest exhibited in their languages, In this 
Appendix, therefore, is gathered together os moch of the Onge Vocabula ry as can be with any degree 
of safety extracted from Portman's Andamanese Manual, the information, in which is not however 
unfortunately as clear os is desirable, | 


Subsequently to the compilation of this article, Mr, Mf. Bonig, Assistant Harbour Master at 
Port Blair, made, at the present writer's request, several trips, in Jannary 1903, to the Little 
Andaman, the home of the Onges, He brought back with him three Onges from ‘Kwatinyabai v4 
Oreek on the Bast Coast of that island, named Takdite, Antidkiine, and Antidgdkine, with the 
object of learning their langnage. When these men were taken home again, four others, named 
Tdabdi, Gogamin, Agodéle and Nyibdi, of the Palankwe Sept wore induced: to go to Port. Blair 
Mr. Bonig found that they understood the words he learnt from the East Coast, bat altered . evel 
many, showing that Portman’s words were collected in Ekita Ray. which belongs to the 
Palankwe Sopt, and that differentiating dialects exist on the island. 

In the first of the accompanying Vocaiularies, wherever Portman’ ds ha’ verified 
Mr. Bonig, the fact is shown in square brackets []. In donshasweiinanne aa 
which Mr. Bonig either entirely differed from Portman or which he collected in addition Ie vow, 
the roote have been separated from the prefixes and suffixes, ¥. | i 





abase (to) 
ache (to) 


acid 

adze [chisel] 
ant [smal] black) 
apron (women’s) 
armiet [ fibre] 
arrow (iron) [reed] 
arrow (wood) 
arrow (fish) 
arrow (pig) 
awake (to) 

bag (of netting) 
bale out (to) 
bamboo 

banana 

bark 

barb (arrow) 
beard 

beat (to) 

beetle [dung] 
belt (round) 

belt (broad, flat) 
binder 

bite (to) 

black 


blood 

blow (to) [out fire} 
boil (to) 

bone 

bone (human) 


I.—Portman’s Vocabulary. 
Bonig's variants in equare brackets, 


gene 

ono-kweba-be 

oni~iaog-wole-be 
(?bones a.) 

B-TOd 

déii [dan }* 

ga-kwinyoga-le 

libi-kwe 

batoi [bate] 

teta-ie 

tome 

takoi 

takete-le 

tongkn-te [tong] 

ieera-b 


kumumwi, tanga-le 
bda-le [o-da-le] 
yoli-le 

gang wi 

tome 

té-le [té-le] 
on-gu-bo-de 
[on-]yokwo-be [yokwo" ] 
todanchu [°ran*) 
m-are-kwa-ge (my b.) 
m-ino-kwe (my b.) 
tu-kwe 

al -baga-be [ditto] 
ga-che-nge [che-nge] 
a-kwobo-be [ta-kuwd"] 
tamboi-(be) 
ichin-de-nge 

a-ai [a-é | 

gi-kwa-be [gi-kwa”) 
kwaio-be 

da-ge 

ukwi [okw] 
kubada-nge 

bebe-le [ditto ] 
én-gyi-be, On-si-wabs-be 
tati [ditto] 





cane-necklace 
Cao 


cast away (to) 
cheek 


elam 
clap (to) 


clay (white [yellow] 
for amearing [the 


boily] ) 


| eloud 
| cocoanut 


cold (to feeq) 


| come (to) 


| ts (large edible] 


creek 


eyrena-shel] (scraper) 


dance 


eye 


| fastening (a) 
| feather 


fern (sp.) 
fever (to have) 


airs (to) 
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i-deda-le 

da-nge [ ditio] 
yobobine-he 
gig-boi (your c.) 
ibi-~la-nge 

taga-le 
ako-bana-bekwe-be 
we [03] 


baije 

da-ge (P wood, trea) 

ongi-te-be 

inai-oba-be, onu-kwange- 
me [iin-siya”] 

go-tild-be 

adu-ge [ditto] 

— [kage] 


tota-le 
on-ola-ge 
bechame-me 
ik-nibene 
da-nge-, (wood) 
toba-nge 
injo-be 
twowe 
ik-kwa-ge 
tutano 
on-i-lokwale-be 
ga-de 
ku-ge 
Gn-i-jeboi [ditto] 
i-teka-be [gi-"} 
gwi-kwe 
ate’ 
anges 
on-ukwe-be 
ome 
tuke [ditto] 
cho-ge [chan"] 
o-beke [6n-") 
on-i-titige-be 
kobak we-le 
ngonoi [ngono] 


Tern wcorapin of he Tan nd Dero 2, sire samen! wd an Kala 
word, &., aa the result of recent intercourse with h strangers 


ANTIQUARY. 
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forbid (to) 
glad (to be) 


head-dress (cane) 

heavy (to be) 

hip 

hiss 

hit (with arrow) 

honey 

hook (for fish) 

hop (to) 

hot (to be) 

how much ? 

hum (to) 

hungry (to be) 

hut 

I, my 

Indian (an) 

iguana 

iron (knife) 

jawbone (human) 
ormament. 

jump (to) 

kick (to) 

Kiss a (? smell} 


gi-da-be 


m-u-ge (my f.) [én-u-"] 
go-bokwe-be 

n-kiokG-be 

on-i-tote-be (come) 
Ulu-ge 

i-wado 
tokwongoye 

totanda-nge 

on-ini-nye 

m-ode (my h.) [ode] 
m-ome (my h.) [Gn-ome ] 


ng-i-deda-le (your h, d.) | 


ga-tnkwi-be 
on-1-bol 
maiesoce (you bh.) 


akwa-tokwa-be 
iin-i-tekwime-be 
nyonyd-be 

m-ola-ge (my k.) 
tin-o-lakwichi-be 
cinge-ma-be 

bo-be (to be flat) 
gi-tome-be 
ng-ainyi-be (you ]. d.) 
do- fume 

in-i-agi-le (married m.) 
tun-da-nge (tun-tree) 


chile-me [chilo-me] 
ala-nge 


| morder (to) 

nail 

nautilus-shell (cup) 

navel 

neck 

necklace 

net 

nose 

orchid (sp.) 

ornament (of shar- 
ings) 

outrigger 















pot (cooking) 


quick, be | 
rain 

red ochre 
resin 
ringworm 
rab (to) 
run (to) 


scraich (to) 
| 6Ca 
sha:npoo (to) 
shark 
sharp 
sharpen (to) 
shave 


SiAlaji-be 
m-obeda-nga (my no.) 


gen 
bn-i-kwa-le [tin-o* ] 
tn-a-ngite 
m-a-ngitoke (my no.) 
chi-kwe [ditto] 
On-i-nyaiboi 

koyo 

kwibo-le 


i-beda-ge 

tani [tai] 

ba-le 

iche-le 

gang wi 

kwi 

Sn-i-gini-be [gi-gine?} 
Gn-i-takwa-be 


akwe-i be 
henge (water) 
tn-i--be 
kadu 

toték we-be 


todandwi 

gai-be [ditto]. 

go-gaba-ba [nyo°] 

tn-nantéki-be 
[nantoka®} 

B8ngwi (peel) 

bengo-nge (what is fiat) 

omo-ka-be 
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suaail bain | thorn tundonkie 
amolke dn-o-taboi | thront ngiLo 
suake tomogwi throw walkwo-Lw 
snake (sea) tebu-le thunder dlu-ge ("God") 
aneeze e-chi-he tiptoe (to be on) Un-U-jagaid-be 
aore (a) un-i-bai [ditto | tongue alanala-nge 
«pill (to) gi-bu-be tooth mea-kwe (my t.) 
spine on-o-noda-kwoi torch to-kwe [ti-kwe] 
spitting Gu-a-kwa-nge [iu-akwi?] | tray (for food) toba-ge 
sprinkle (to) in-a-nudi-be tumble (to) i-teka-lie 
squeak (to) gi-lako-be turile nadela-nge [ditte], 
squeeze (to) Un-ege-be takwatoai 
stand doka-be turtle eggs kwagane 
stomach Un-a-nga-nge tusk (pig) a-kwe 
stone taiyi ; nwbrella (leaf) modi 
stoal (to) Gn-i-yu-be untie (to) i-lebu-be 
stretch (to) on-n-kwombwoke-be vomit (to) O-ba lube 
stretch (tos. oneself) — gi-ziitii-be walk bajie-be [bajobe ] 
strike (to) kwoke-be water i-nge [ditto} 
string (to) e-be wax (white bees’) chileme 
stroke (to) on-a-0-be | weep (to) wana-be 
sun eke [ditto] | whetstone tijiti-be 
surf balame | whisk (for flies) tomo-ge 
swallow (a) tugedesle whistling iin-i-anga-le 
sweep (ta) tote-be white tonkute 
switt (to) kwane-be wile On-i-au-le 
take away (to) ge-aking ko-be wind totite [ditto] 
take hold (to) ge-nge-be wound On-i-ba-le [i-bii] 
tattoo (to) ug-ulukwone-be (you t.) | yawn (to) On-a-langiti-be 
tear (to) i-dokwi-be yes un-a-laije 
testicle on-i-kwi-ge [ditto] 

Il. — Honig's Vocabulary, 

Portman’s variants in square brackets. 
adze (small, for canoes) gan-kwe hurn duleji-be 
ant (large, red-tree) = lalo-laln burn (oneself) 6n-0-Mmama-1ie 
arm on-ibi-le buttock On-nena-boi 
arise dobinkate-be call (to) Gn-a-kuchd-be 
arrive gi-gu-be | [ Go-gyo-be : 
awake (to) gi-tanji-be [liga-be] on~ai-waba-be } 
bad i-bi-te Carry yegote-be 
bath én-a-kwantamale catch (to) gi-bogulii-be 
bee gu-ki chew in-i-lokwale-be 
bird no-kai child 6-chile 
black i-kiu [bé] climb (to) o-twake- be 
blind nebobene close (to be) gal-chebene-be 
bottle bota-le cloth kwelabd 
breast, to support the  din-wetaka-be cohabit (to) ga-cle-be [gi-tald-be ] 

(women) collect, heap up (to) — gi-mbn-be 
bring back ga-tiko-be ; che-be cook (to) gi-wolai-be 
brow jalan coral tate 
bundle (palm-leaf) na-nge crab (large, edible) kage 
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creep (to) 

ery (to) 

cut (oneself) 

eut (iron) 

eut (with a knife) 
cut (with an adze) 
dance (a) 


egg 

empty out (to) 
fern (sp-) 

fetch (to) 

fill 

few 

fin 


finger 

finished | (I have ne 
more |) 

fire-brand 

firewood 


flame (to flame up of 


fire) 
flower 
forebead 
forenoon 
fry (to) | 
full (of the belly) 
give (to) 
go (to) 


head 

headache 

bold (to) | 
hook (large, iron) 
honeyeomb 

hot ‘(to be) 












On-a-lakachyo-be 


wana-be 
nkite-be 
ngatike-be 
gi-ji-be 
go-ete-be 
wands-pge 
ekuje 

ome 
ga-bitima 
j-kita : wome 
ohinge-ge 
takwado 
toikute-be 


ngi-kano 
On-i-kwawo-be 
[in-i-lokwale-be] 
aie 

gi-bu-be 
tikwanchnte-le 
alemaji-be 
witangle-be 

giwe 

gi-bole 
tin-o-hoda-nge Lome) 
in-a-ngele 


gi-dakwe 
name 
boloji-be 
totibull 
ejala 


ekeome 
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bort (to) 
iron (or any metal) 
_kniie 

















knife-handle 


| leaf 


lift (to) 
light (lamp) 
limp (to be) 
litele 


liver 


‘lizard (flycatcher) 


lost (to be) 
ian 


month 
mosqnite 


mushroom 


night 


orchid (sp.) 


pain 
perspiration 


| pigeon (imperial) 


pigeon (Nicobar) 
plantain 


: present (to) 


rain 


(Avaver, 1907. 





chule [lea] 
chule-yan-kwe 
tomo]! 
ga-ntakwa-be 
mone 

ga-ji-be 
i-kiwea 

pide 
ketekete-le 
logukonji-be 
gae-le [in-agi-le, 
on-a-ng ume 
kwatikwa-ge 
o-tebebelan 
tomotui 
gi-kwe-be 
in-a-ngitowe 
on-o-tage-le 
nmn-ge 

tutata 

chagola ; yaulola 
gi-bone-be 

beja [gujo-nge} 


recover (lost article, to) gi-tekwabeche-be 
recovery (from iilness) gi-gangule 


red 


rub (to) 
run away (to) 
row (paddle, to) 


| BCar 


screw pine 


see (to) 


| shallow 


sharp 

shave (to) 

abell 

sick 

silent (to be) 

skate (fish) 

small 

smear (the body, to/ 
smoke (to) 

speak (10) 

spear 


return (come back, to) 


ngi-gi-lekuta [gi-echare | 
kwedale-be [iin-o-tale-be } 
ers [todandwi ] 
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star koiakdia tickle (to) Gn-a-ngedegede-be 
stear gi-ngulii-be to-morrow ekajeta * 

sting (of a mosquito, to) dn-i-buluki-be tongs (bamboo, to use) wako-be 
sting (of a bee, to) on-a-e-be tortoise-shell o-dati 
stone kwii [taiyi] turn over (to) jule-be 
stop (to) kwalakaji-be understand ! jn-ilokalema! 
atout on-i-~leame wash (to) ci-kwantai-be 
sunrise (to) (eke}** gi-bete-be wax (black bees’) tibii 
sunset (to) (eke)™ gi-otukitibieji-be | white dikala 
aweep (to) gatie-be [tote-be] whistle gwana [Gn-i-anga-le] 
take away (to) i-do-be [ge-akingkd-be] | Wood tada-nge 
tall midokwalenene yam kala 
throw toko-be [waikwi-be] yellow gi-kita 
tick ‘nans-ge yes nini [iin-a-laije] 


APPENDI= C. 





Full. Abdreviated. Abbreviated, 
Aki-Chiriar-(da) a. Chariar w=»  Bojigyab 
Aka-K ord-(da) .. Kora -» Balawa 
Aki-Tabo-(ds) .. abo Bea 
AkA-Yare-(da) (also Aka-Jaro-da) Yere we Onge 
Oko-J fiwai-(da) a. ©») Sawai a Jirawa 
Aka-Kil-(da) a. Kol 


Below ia given a table of the names given to themselves and each other by the five South 
Andaman Tribes or Bojigngiji Group, traditionally sprung from one tribe. It brings ont the 
following facts;— in each language of the Group the prefixes and suffixes differ much and the 
soots remain practically the same throughout for the same sense, These facta strongly indicate one 
fundamental tongue for this group of languages, 

Table of the names for themselves and oach other used by the five South 

Andsman Sriben' or Bojigngui group. 











Fresh-water .. —«..| Bea .,,|AKA-Ba 

Oppositeside 4. —...| Balawa |Aki-Bala- | Akat-Bale 

Our language S++ +a) Bofigyab | Aka-Bojig- ‘eo | | 
ee yaib-da, | 


Patterns cut on bows —...| Juwai,,,| Aki-Jiiwai-| / 


Bitter or aalt taste 


So. too Yare, Jeru or Jiro for the Aks-Yére Tribe meana 1 (eort of) “canoe” in all the 
laagnegen-and Onge means, men? on ite own language. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SURVIVAL OF OLD ANGLO-ISDIAN' 
COMMERCIAL TERMS, 


BY 351 BR. Cc. TEMPLE. 


Axy one who bas had occasion to struggle 
with such a book as Stevens’ New and Congplete 
Guide to the East India Trade, 1775, or with 
Anglo-Indian terms occurring in the old Com- 
pany's Fuctory Records and similur documents 
will appreciate the value of settling precisely 
what is meant by Anglo-Indian commercial 
terms. There isa chance of doing this in certain 
instances by an examination of the Indian 
commercial newspapers of to-day, as many more 
of the old terms have survived in commerce than 
would at firet appear possible to the outside 
public. 

Here are a few taken from a Supplement to 
(Capital, published in Calcutta in 1002. 


Surviving Anglo-Indian Terms. 


Coir. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1/10, 
“Coirfibre. Demand has somewhat improved.” 


Doll; dal, Oldest quotation in Yule, 1673. 
“Dal or split peas. Demand for all kinds is 
slack « . » Masuri dal and Khari Masuri 
. . Oridh or kolye dal. . . . gram 
dal. . . + greenpeas dal . .. . arhar 
dal. . . + khasridal .... . kbasari 
or mutta.” 


Gingerly. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1720, 


to Lo 


“ Jinjeli, sesamum or tilseedoil. Prices con- | ping  « Qommorcial terms for Bengal Rice : 


tinue very high owing to light supply.” 
Gunny. Oldest quotation in Yule, ¢. 1590, 
“ Anstralian Gunny Murket, bags and bag- 
Gram. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1702, 
‘¢ Gram supplies have overtaken deliveries.” 


Golah. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1785, 
“Salt, The market continues steady and the 
aales during the week are as follows; ex ships 


Madapollam (piece-goods), Oldest gqnotation 
in Yule, 1673: see Bowrey's Countries round the 
Bay of Bengal (1669—1679), p. 100, n. 1. 


“ Grey Madapollam,” 


Myrabolam. Oldest quotation in Yule, ¢. B.C. 


“Myrabollams . . « . There has been ne 
life in the trade: . . for export to the 
Australian Colonies for some Bimlinuts.” 

Bhellac. Oldest quotation in Yule (s, v. Lac}, 
¢. 1345. 


“There is a fair enquiry for ready parcels 
- Button lac, a small basiness is pass- 
ing: garnet . . . there ia nothing te 
report . . . . There is very little movement 
| 300 cases button arrived this week in 

free condition for the American market,” 
Tincal. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1525. 

“The article is selling . . . . superior 
OCossipore is reaching.” 


= EJ = 7 


Weights, 
Maund, Oldest quotation in Yula, 1610. 


[This very old word and its variants at the 
present day are well worth comparing with the 
old books. | 

“The Indian Maund is $93 lhs.: the Factory 
Maund is 74 Jb. 10 os, 11 dict: the Bazar 
Maund is 82 lbs, 2 oz. 3 dwt.: 1 cwt, 1. ©. 
liz fds, equals Bazar 1 md. 14 seers 8, 
chillacks," 


Modern Terma. 


| Kerosine Oil. ‘‘Indinn named brands . . . . 


Mango, Ram, Sumatra, Rangoon.” 


table, white Patna, Brushed Seeta, Seeta, gross 
Seeta, chunichalla, khad or B. T., cleaned 
gross, prime Patna, gross Patna,” 


Names for Boiledor Brown Rice: “Boiled 


Patna, ballam, nagra, moonghy, zaree, kazla, 
kuttnek,” 


Sugar. Names for Indian suger: “Cane, 


Benares, Shomsara, Dummah, Vally Gour, 

Bobarah, Akharah, Goburdanga and Jadurhat 

Dollo, Akra ae 

Names for refined sugar.: “Cossipore, 

Cossipore Grossery, Madras and Arcot granu- 

lated, China granulated, Penang, Mauritius," 
Tea, Names for Indian tea: “ Assam, 

Cachar, Sylhet, Darjeeling, Dooars, Terai.” 
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BY H. A. ROSE, 1.¢.3. 
(Concluded yrom Vol. XXXVI. p. 44.) 
IV.— The Legend of Mahfish Déota. 
Mah4st, doubtless a corruption of Mahd#-Siva, is the god who gives his name to the Mahisi 


Hill near Simla and other places in the Simla hills, In the legend that follows he appears in 
quadruple form as four brothers, just as Bini Sur had four sons,2% 


When Krishna disappeared at the end of the Dwipar Yung, the Pandavas followed him. On 
their road to Ba:ri-kisharam they crossed the Tons, and Raja Yudhishthir, struck with the beanty 
of the place, ordered Biswi Karma to build a temple there, Here the Pandavas, with Draupadi, 
halted 9 days. They named the place Hanol, and thence journeyed by the Gangotri and Jamnotri 
ravines, through Kedar, to Badri Nath, where they disappeared, and the Kali Yug began. 

At its commencement demons wandered over the Uttari Khanda, devonring the people and 
plundering towns and villages, The greatest of the demons was Kirmar, who had Beshi, Sengi, 
and a host of minor demons under bim at Maindarth, on the Tons, whence they ravaged towns and 
villages, until the people sought refuge in cliffs, caves, and ravines. The demons devoured every 
one who came in their way. Once the seven sons of Hind Brahman, who practised penance in the 
Deoban forest, went to bathe in the Tons river and encountered Kirmar, who devoured them all. 


As they did not retarn for some time, their mother set out in search for them, bat when she 
reached the river without getting any clue to her sons, she sat down on its bank and began to weep 
bitterly, Meanwhile, Kirmar, passing by, was struck with her beauty and asked why she wept, 
Kirtaka turued te him and said her seven sons had gone to bathe in the river and had not returned 
home, Hearing this, Kirmar said, “I am fascinated by thy beanty. If thon wilt accede to my 
heart's desire, I will extinguish the fire of my heart and will be grateful to thee and try to help thee 
in this difficulty. I am a brave man, descended from Riwan. I have won the kingdom of these 
hills through the strength of my own arm,” 


The chaste wife was terrified at these words and they increased her grief. In her distress 
she began to pray, saying, “ O Lord, the giver of all boons, everything rests with thee.” 


Dohaé (couplot). 


Puttar dukh dukiid bhat, 
Par-bal abald dy, 
Satti ko sat jdt har: 
Rdktho, Ishwar, laj. 
I was distressed at the loss of my sons. 
To-day I am a woinan in another's power, 
A chaste woman whose chastity is like to be lost; 
O God, keep my chastity ! 

After this she took her way home, and by the power of God the demon's sight was 
affected, so that Kirtaké became invisible to him aa she passed. She then told the story to her 
husband, saying with clasped hands that Durga Dévi would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons, for she alone was endowed with the power of averting such evil. The 
demons had corraopted religion, outraged chastity, and taken men's lives. 

(in hearing this, her husband said they wonld go and worship Hat-kot! Ishwart Mata, 
So Hindi went to the goddess with his wife. He first offered her flowers, and then prayed to 

Hatéshwari Durgd with the eight hands, While he prayed he unsheathed aw dagger 


“ * Temple's Legends of the Panjad, IL, pp. 364 ef 207. 
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and was about to cut off hitown head with it, when the goddess revealed her spirit to him, 
caught his hand and said, “ I am greatly pleased with thy devotion. Go to the mountains of 
Kashmir, pray to God, and all thy desires will be fulfilled. Shiv-ji will be plese aod will 
fulfil thy desires. Go-there cheerfully and there will be no obstacle in thy way.” 


Obeying“the order of th® goddess, Hiini went at onee, and in a few “days reached his 
destination, After his de ‘parture, | he gave up eating grain and lived on vegetables. He also 
gave up clothes, using tle bark of trees for hia. dress. He apent most of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one “toe. When Shiv-f was pleased with him, the spirit of the 
four-armed image*ddressed him, saying, “1 am bec pleased with thee : ask me any boon, 


which thon desirest.”” a s «i 


On hearing these words from the god Siva, Hina clasped his hands and said, “O Siva 
. thou hast power to kill the demons, Thou hast power to repel all enemies and to remove all . 
difficulties. I pray and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the ¢reatures of the three worlds, 
which looks most beautiful ‘as it rests on thy head. There are no words to describe thy 
glory. The beauty of thy face, which is so brilliant with the serpents hauging round thy 
neck, beggars all description. I am highly indebted to the goddess of Hit-koti, at whose _ 
faet I bow my head, and by whose favour land my wife are so fortunate us to'see en the 
Kali Yug.” E 
Uttar Khkand mei rdkshas bast, manukion bd karté dhdr; — 

Kul mulut barbdd kyd, dbddi hogdi ujdr. 

Tum Jf Rodar, tum Ai EBishnd Nand Gopdl, ae 
Dukh Add sur s@-thuoa ko; miro rékshas tat-kdl. 
Sat puttar mujh, dds ke nahiine gaye jab arbi; 

Jab ghdt gayé Padi Tuas ke jinko Kirmar khdyo eh #dth. 


The demons who dwelt in the Northern Region are preying upon the people. 
They have laid wasie the country and the people have fled. 

Thou on!y art Radar (Siva); thoa sloné art Dishnd Nand Gopal. 

The sages and devotees gre in distress; kill the demons at once. 

Karly in the morning the seven sons of me thy slave went to batho. 

When they reached the banks of the River Tons, Kirmar ate them at once, 


The god Siva was pleased at these worda and said, “O Rikhi, the people of the Kal! 'Yuag 
being devoid of religion have lost all strength. I admire thy sincere Jove and true faith, 
especially as thon didsi not Jose heart in worshippibg-me, Hence all thy desires shall be fulfilled 
and | have granted thee the boon asked for. Be not anxious, for all the devils will be killed in 
a few days.” 





Doba (couplets). 


Pidd Kiyo jab Bipra bo, diyé akeshat, phil, chirdg. 
Saktt rip pahle pargat gat, Mainddrath ke bag, 
Ghar jdo Dipra dpne, rékho mujh por stk, 

Shokti rip ke ang #, ho-gayd deb ant, 

Pargaté aang ef debté, rdém rim sf bir, 

Fetri sahit bidd |iyi; ‘rébho man mfi dtr." 


_ When (the god) bade the Brihman farewell he gave him rice, fowors, and a lamp, 
A Sakti (goddess) first appeared in the garden at Maindarath, 
Go home, Brahman, and place reliance on me. 
Countless divinities arose from the body of the Sakti. 
Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from ber every hair. 
he dismissed him with his wife saying : ‘keep patience in thy heart.’ 


% Explained to mena ‘the son of Naud, i. ¢., Kyisbpa. 
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When the god gave Hina Rikht leave to go, he gave him rice, a vessel containing flower 
and « lamp, and said, “ O Rishi, go home and keep thy confilfence in me. A Bakti (goddess) 
will first appear in the garden at Maindarath, Numerous demona will come out of her thimble, 
and every hair of her body will send forth a hero, Do not losé Courage, but go home with thy 
wife. Keep the garland of flowers, the rice, and the lamp which I have given thee concealed 
beneath the pfpal tree which stands in theagarden behind thy house, and perform the cugtemary 
daily worship of all these. Light this lamp and offer mo flowers and incense on the amires of 
Bhidot aud thereafter worship me With o sincere heart. Also perform a jdgaran™ on that date for 
one day and night. By so doing, thom wilt, on the third day, observe a Shakti emerge from the 
ground with a fountain, Flames will then be visible all aronnd. From her forehead and-other 
limbs will spring gods, who will be named after the member from which they were born, The 
four gods, called the Nag Chauth or Mabaau, will appear on the 4th offthe light half of 
Bhidot. Thgse who appear on the following day, f. ¢., the Sth, will be called KiyAlt and 
Bandar, Moreover, many distingpished above'the rest by their courage will spring from the 

Shakii’s hair. They will kill #he demons and give great happiness to the people. They will 
fix their capital at Hanol, which was fouaded by the Pandavas." nh 


When this boon was granted to Hiinf Rikhi, ho wall 
obeisance. After this he went his, way homewards and-the go 






yond the god and paid him 


After many days the Rikhl reached home with hia wife, and acting on the god's directions 
-garefally placed the lamp, flowers, and rice on the prescribed apot. Ou the amdras of Bhidon 
be worshipped ‘and’ lighted the lamp. On the third day a fountain sprung up, wherein the 
Shakt! appeared. ‘ 
| . Chaupal. 
Bhimf sf upni Maid Deo Last. 
Thin Deo Maid ko Kongo re yParf. 
Mother Deo Lirl appeared from the earth. 
The temple of Deo Mata (was nomed) the Bari of Kongo." 
Ti M yog, yugtl, td Mt yor mat. 
Dé, Métd, bachan dé painds men laf. 
Thou only art devotion and the law, thou art the mother of the age. 
© Mother, give us thy promise to lead os on the (right) path. 
Mathé balé Mat rf agai ré gethe. 
Bothd rdjt Mahdsi hot wiray re bhekhé. 
On the Mother's head burnt a fire of faggots. 
Mahdso was born with lustre like the rays of the sun. 
Chhdtt sé marté Chakbar chal, 
Janand Chdidd, Mad re (dl. 
Placing her hand round her bresst, 
The Mother brought forth her son, (halda, 
Métd Deo Lari nd hdth kid bharé, 
Péshok Pabiet dono hath dé jharé. 
Mother Deo Lirl raised both her hands. 
Bishuk® and Pubasi sprang from her two hands. 


t J4reran (from Sanekrit ilyerana) means keeping awake the whole night in devotion, 
By Mabjal, boowuss it was close to his own temple. 
* Bashuk is also called ChaljA, ¢. ¢,, ‘the goer,’ the serpent. 
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Chauth mea upné Mahdsi char, 
Panciont hut thi df Deo Kydld Pandr. 
The four Mahisas were born on the fourth.” 
On the fifth were created the gods Eiyali and Baniir.\! 


Shir Kalida Kyila hoe Both? re wastr, 
Romi Aoé romi de nau lakA bir. 
Shér Kalida and Kiyili became the ministers of Botha.“ 
Nine /dkAs of heroes sprang from every hair. 


Hath joré Hund gayd pairé pi jdi:— 
‘Sah manukA Ud, Malkd, r@kahasd kAat.’ 
Huna fell at her feet with clasped hands :—. 
‘ All mankind has been devoured by the demons, © Mistress.’ 
Hath bandé pair shir ldyd jana :— 
"Moainddrath Tidio dd Kirmar déno.' 
With clasped hands and feet he placed his head on hor knees -— 
‘Kirmar, the demon, (dwells) in the Maindirath Lake.’ 
Kathiht hot saind Mainddrath ke big. 
Chir bhai Mahdadi kardi re dg. 
The armies were arrayed in the garden of Mainddrath. 
The four Mahisi brothers were like the fire.“ 
Ifuné jaisé rikhig afi binti [fi:— 
fei ke kdran chdp Moahdei &, 
Hiind the Rishi made a great prayer:— 
‘The four Mahisis for this purpose have come.’ 
Sabhi jabt debté né bint lée:— 
‘Kyd dewés dgyd Deo Lé&it Mai?" 
All the gods made a prayer (saying :—) 
‘What are the orders of the goddess Deo Liart Mai?* 


Jab di dgya@ Srt Devt Méi:— 
‘Kirmar Keshi rikshas ko tum dé gidi.’ 
Then Sti Dévi Mal gave orders :— 
‘You must kill the demons Kirmar and Késhi.’ 
Raja Rikh-choliyd ldyo tero n@w. 
Rajdn ko raj ndw tero ndw, 
Thy name is King of Rikh-cholyi. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Kungi hkastiri, Rajd, gugld ko dhdp, 
Chir Bhét Mahded Narain ko rip, 
Rajan ko rij ndw tero ngw, 
With saffron, musk and fragrant resin and incenso, Raja, 
The four Mahfsi brothers are Narain incarnate. | 
Thy name is king of kings. 


‘9 Of the Hight half of Bhidod. 
41 That i y, two of four Mahila were of op 
ay t ia to say, two of the four were created on the ith and two on the Gth of the light half of 


'? Matted. Of a cow-dung cake, 
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Hath shankA chatkar gal simp ke hdr, 
Char bhai Mahdet Duddar aval; 
Bhekh-dhdri rdjan ko réj ndw tera ndw. 
With conch and quoit in their bands and serpenta round their necks, 
The four brothers Mahisii are Buddar“ incarnate, 
In spite of all disguise, thy name is king of kings, 
Hath shaath, chakkar, gajja@, tirshil, 
Nach flayo part ro, barkhd hoé phil, 
Pheki-didri rajid ldyo tero naw, 
Rajan ko r@j wdw tgro ndw. 
Conch, quoil, mace and trident in band, 
Dance of fairies and rain of fowers, 
In spite of all disguise kingly is thy name. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Uliya ko ndt@ Rajd Bhimla ko jayo. 
Kashmire chhori Raja Maindérath dyé. 
Rajan ko rfj ndw tero ndw. 
Uliya’s grandson and R&jé Bhim)a's son has beew born. 
The Raja left Kashmir and came to Maindirath. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Doha (couplet). 
Théro ant kof nahta jane, (ld param apér, 
Bhagat hit kérne tum kgf bidh seté ho aptir. 
None knoweth thy infinity, thy glory is infinite. 
Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good. 
Bintt aun rikhf MH, parean hus atyant. 
Aukam diyé saindpation ko ‘médro aur turané.' 
Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the saints, 
They gave the order to the leaders ‘ slay the demons forthwith.’ 
Agyd pit, Mahded H muagar Myé héth. 
Mohiin rath par Chdldd boithé naw lakh saind sffth. 
Receiving the orders, the Mahasiis took bludgeons in their hands. 
Chélda sat in his great war chariot at the head of mine IdkAs of men. 
Pirtham yudh Jud Mainddrath met, saind mart apitr. 
slisf Shib- Shankar bhaf jo santan prin adhér. 
Battle was first joined at Maindirath and armies were slain. 
It was Shiv Shankar who thus came to save his disciples. 
When the whole army of the rdkAshasas had been killed, Ki:mar beat a retreat and came 
to Majhog, the abode of Sing! the demon. Thero they collected their scattered forces, intending 
to give battle afresh. 


DéhA ( couplet). 
Jab Majhig mea devat pahiiché an, 
Sing! mdro jab dait, hud yudh ghamadn. 
When the déotds renched Majhog, 
They killed Sing! the demon and a desperate.baitle was fought. 





“ I ¢., Biva. 
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On hearing of the slaying of Singi Rikhshas by Sher Kuli, and that most of hia men were 
slain, Kirmar fled to Kinirt Khandiat, » village on the river bank, but was pursued by the 
déotds. When he was about to hide in a ravine of Mount Khandi, he was overtaken by 
Child& Mabisi, who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two poldiers. 


Dsha (couplet in Pahdri). 
Khandd{ jdne EAE pdwd thé thdo, 
“Thr bhdid®® thé Rajié khdodé ré Uo. 
He took refuge under a rock in the village of Khandal, 
Intending to smite with his sword his opponent. 
When Sri Chaldi killed the demon, a large force of other gods reached him. 
Déha (couplet in Pahari ). 
Sdth lorauw desté kharié! khdndé, 
Ghat lumé rékehas 1di lt bdndé. 
All the gods attacked with their swords 
And cnt the demons to pieces. 
After killing the demon Kirmar, all the gods threw flowers over 5.i Childaé and paid 
homage to him. 
Do5ha ( couplat ). 
Adi Kali Tug méa Kirmar kiyé rdj. 
Sant mahdtmd ko dukh diyé dait samy, 
Kirmar refed the world in the beginning of the Kall Yung. 
The demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the men of God. 
Sab deran ké deh fot Mahiei kartir, 
Kirmar didi mérké, dir kiyé mahi-tadr, 
The lord Mahisi is the god of all gods, 
Killing the great Kirmar, he has lightened the burden of the World. 
Yah charity Mohddeo kd chit dé suné jo kot, 
Sad@ rahat ankh sampadd our mukfi phal — hoi, 
He who listens to this story of Mahadev with a sincere heart 
Will always remain happy and attain the fruit of salvation. 


After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped in a field near Khandii, and the place came to 
be called Dev-ka-khijal. It still forms the jdyir of Dev Banir, Tho place in Khandgii, where 
Kirmar met his death, still retains the marks of his sword on a rock, Travellers and 
passers-by worship this etone by offering flowers, and also express gratitude to Mahisd. 


Next morning at daybreak Hinf Rikbi came to Mahdsi with clasped hands and expressed 
joy at Kirmar's death. He further begged that the demon, Kesht, who had made Hanol 
his abode and was destroying its people shoald be killed, adding that the place was o 
delightful one, as it had a fine temple, that the rippling waves of the river by which it lay 
added beauty to its scenery, that it was a place of sanctity and would be better under his rule 
than under the demon's, and that it was therefore right that the demon should be killed. 


Hearing this the god marched his army in that direction, and on the march they passed 
Salna Patti, a village in Rawingarh, near which lived another demon in a tank, receiving its 
water from the Pabar. When the flower-throne of Mahasii reached this spot he saw s demon 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri Napiri Ji said to Mahisi :—“ This is a fearsome 
sight.” When Mabasi heard the Umi Shankari’s words he knew by the might of his 
knowledge that this was theedemon spoken of by the rikhf. He stopped his throne and 
“TRA | eee ee 


Bh “ T 4, Mobili, 
a? Lit., ‘raising high," Ghali hued, ‘ore killing.’ 
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destroyed the demon on the spot by muttering seme charms, which had such power that 
even to this day the river does not, make any sound as it flows. Hence the place is called 
Nashudi. 
Dé6ha. 
Baja jart-bharthd deoté ré baja, 
Botha Réjd Mahdei Hanola khé birdjd. 
Jari-bharth, the masic of the gods, was played, 
When Botha, Raji and Mahasi left for Banol.’ 
Mahdrdj Muhdad Chilud “Pabést, 
Hanol dékhiro tahuté mmo dé hast. 
Mahiraéj Mahisi, Ohaldi and Pabiast, 
The goda laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing Hanol. 
ChhotS chhaté bahut deo; 
Sri Bothd Mahiini deote rid deo. 
There are many minor gods; 
But Sri-Botha Mahasii is the god of goda. 

When SA Mahisi reached Hanol with his army, he asked Jind Rikhi if it was the resort 
of. Keshi the demon. The latter hambly replied that it was, bat he added that the demon 
sometimes haunted the Masmor mountains, and had perliaps gone in that direction and that 
preparations for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all the gods helda conneil 
and sent Sri Childi with Sher Kalif, Kéli, and others to the mountains of Maamor to kill 
Keshi, Under these orders Sri Childi seated himself on a throne studded with pearls, and with 
the other warrior-gods set out in search of the demon. This song of praise was sung :— 

‘Teri Hanolé, Riijed, philon bi Aiiri, 
Chdr Shadi Mahdsi Matd Deo Liisi. 
Rdjan ko rij ndw tero nitw. 
Bheshdhdet R&ja ji. 
Rani, Réjd niwé parjd ndwl.! 
‘Raji, thou hasta garden of flowers in thy Hanol, 
The abode of the four Mahisis and their mother. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
In spite of all disguise thou art Lord, 
The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee," 
Khandaié diisi ndmi chor, 
L6é chalo palyt mart ubht Masmdbr. 
Rijan ko rdj ndw tero néw. 
Kéehmirt Réjd deed kethi? Bhimld ki Gr. 
Thieves and famed robbers of Khandai, 
Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Whither is the king of Kashmir gone? He is gone towards Bhimla. 
Kailits Kashmir chhéré r@jasthdn Mainil@rath dyd. 
Ridjon ko rij ndw teri ndw, 
Thon hast left Kailis and Kashmir and came to Maindirath. 
Thy name is king of, kings ! 
When Sri Chailda’s throne reached the hill with his bandsmen playing music, the demon 
Keashi witnessed his arrival, and thought him to be the same who had killed his lord EKirmar, 
ard had come there for the same purpose. So he made ready for battle and said, “It is not 
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right to fly.” Thinking thus, he tock a huge mace and ‘spear to attack the god. When about 
to shatter the god in pieces with his mace, the god's glory was manifested and the demon’s 
haud hong motionless, Sri Chaldi ordered Sher Kaliya to kill the demon at once. This order 
was instantly obeyed. The people of the place were exceedingly glad at this good news, and 
there was much throwing of flowers over Mabied. 


Vorse. 


Khushi howd ddamt pahidré ré sdré: — 
‘Karé tek khownpont kité rf méré." 
All the hill people rejoiced -— 
‘Accept as thy revenue the offerings made cut of our (share of the) produce.’ 
'Kdr deo khaumpanf péré Hanole 1éé, 
Sald ddrwi de darehé deo Bhardast lé buldé.' 
‘We will work and send tribute in our turn to Hanol, 
And will bring the god for worship to Bharifisi every twelve years.’ 
‘Sad@ kahfi, Mahdruwd, mulak tihdrd, 
: Sil deo sematé ré@ bité rd kad’ 
*O Mahfei, we say this land is thine for ever, 
And we will give thee each year every kind of grain in due season,” 
‘Phiit, kar, rikshes, partt, chhal, 
Kde deo khaumpant sadd@ rahm parjd tumbdrt. 
Achhiddar dé aur karé rakehd hamdr¢? 
* # Protect us from the evil-spirits, demons, ogres and goblins, 
And we will give thee tribute and ever remain thy subjects, 
Give us prosperity and grant us protection.’ 


After. killing the demon, Sri Childi Mahisi seated himself on his throne and came with his 
forces to Hanol in great state, He bronght with him all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as 
a gold Ladd taken from the demons. 

On reaching the place he recounted the death of Keshi to Bothi Mahiasi, saying: —“ All 
the demons have been killed by thy favour, and all the troubles removed. Accept these offerings 
which I have brought and send them to thy treasury.” : 


Hearing this, Botha Mahisi enid: “O Sri Chaldi, go with all these heroes to the places which 
| name and divide the conntry among them, eo that they may rule there, and guard the people against 
all calamities. The people of these lands will worship thee as thy subjects and be dependent on thee. 
Every person will offer thee silver, gold, brass or copper on the attainment of bis desires, Wherever 
thon mayst go, the inhabitants will worship thee, performing a jdgr@ on the Nag-chanth and Nig- 
panchami days, which fall each year iu Ghidoi. They will be amply rewarded for these annual fairs.”’ 
And he added : “ Thou shalt be worshipred like myself, and be highly esteemed throughout my king- 
dom, bnt thou wilt have to pay the malidnd dues for each place to the other gods, When a grand 
jéyrd is performed, thou wilt be invited to present offerings to me," | 


Fujé tél mardaig shaikh bajé ghaate, 
Sabhi Shri Mahéai ji ne debton ko rj dino banté. 
The cymbal, the mardang and the conch were sounded and bells were rung, 
When Sri Mahisd divided bis kingdom among his minor gods, 
Riij sabi ceoten ké ta tarah bénid, 
Réjdhint Pubdet dend Deban rd dandé, 
He divided his State to the gods thns, 
Giving the territory of Mount Deban to Pabist. 
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Rdshuk ko Bawar dino pors, Bilo bolt Sathé, 
Pabisit Bel dino punwéed j6 Bel Pash. 
To. Bashuk he gave the whole of the Bawar territory with the part of Bilo on this aide of Sathi. 
To Pabasi he also gave the country of Shithi which is on the bank of the Patwil.# 
Adld Kotld hid dino Xydléé Bandr, 
Bothé Cadidé Mahdsi ro réj howd sarah pahdr, 
To Kiali and Banir he gave Kali and Kotla also. 
And Béths and Chalda Mahisi became rulers of the whole of the hill tract. 
Bothd Child Mahdsi sab deban re deo, 
Pijané r@ Mahdsi re jdnadé nd esau. 
Botha and Childié Mahisd are the gods of all the gods, 
The people do not know how to worship Mahiasii, 
Sab richd dent Hund Rikki khe Vado ri baidi. 
‘Iai bidhi Lar mere debte rf piijan kardi.’ 
The hymns of the Pedde™ were dictated to Hund Rikhi: 
‘Perform my worship according to them," * 
Sab guwé debte apne sathdno khe jai, 
Vedo rt richd dent pdjane Idi. 
_ All the gods went to their own capitals. 
The Vedic hymns should ba used in worship, 
Shri Mahdsil ke sdth sab debte gae di, 
Je Khand Uttar mei dete méatd kurdi. 
All the gods who had come with Mahasi, 
Are worshipped in this Northern Region. 
Notiire Pokho chhord jo maréshwor Mahddeo. 
Hanol mea Bothd Mahded jo sab deban ke «leo. 
Notire® and Pokhil remain, Mahadev the god of the burning places, 
Botha Mahiisi is the god of gods in Hanol, 
Ghiri mea Chiréshwar waht Makdeit hai deo. 
Desh chhord deahor$ Dim @&& Bhindrad deo. 
That same Mahisi ns Chirishwar i is the god of the Chir Peak, 
Dim, Bhindra and others are in charge of the other parts of the plain country, 
Narain, Ruddar, Dhaulid, Ghordi delte gaye Bashahro ri ni. 
HMadikott mei Mdtd Haléshwart aur pahir pahiir men Kali, 
The gods Nardin, Raddar, Dhauli and Ghordé were sent towards the valley of Bashahr. 
Mother Hiteshwari was in Hafkofi and on every hill was Kilt, 
. Sabhda ki pitjan Bhat hui ‘ jat jai’ bdr, 
Kirmar didi mar ke dnand bhayo sonsdr, 
All worship the Brothers and give them [ the ery of ] ‘ victory.’ 
The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other demon-. 
Désh hued muluk, Shri Chdided, tumbird. 
Hanolo khé bhejnd biito rit hard. 
Sr Chalda, all this country is thine. 
Thy servants give thee tribote in Hanol. 
Thos was a separate tract assigned to each, and they were sent each to his own territory, 
Hina Rikht was loaded with blessings in money, After this, Mahiei disappeared and an image of 
him with four arms appeared of its own accord, It is worshipped to this day. 





“ This is the meaning aa explained by by the densundand of Kivert, TAL, the tranlation appears to be—to 
Pabisi be gave Bel on the day of the fall moon, and so it is (now) eallod Bel Pfahé. 
That is, in regard to the worship of this god. 4 In Garbwil, 


‘i 
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Sab gayd debte dpad dpi aathdn, 
Jab Bothd Awé Shri Mahdsi ji antar~lhyda, 
All the gods went to their own places, 
And then B «1 Sri Mahisd disappeared. 
Kydli Banu, dind wurdo, 
Kai rt sert dd pélbrd thito. 
Krili and Banir flew away, 
And took possession of the fields uf Kit. 
The following story is connected with these two places, The capital of the two gods is 
Pujarli, a tillage at the foot of the Burgi Hill, beyond the Pabar stream. 


When all the gods had gone to their own places, all the land was regarded as the kingdom ol 
Mahisi, and his capital was Hanol. Jt is now believed that if any irregularity ocours in this 
territory, the gods in charge of it and the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
people of this country believe Mahisi to have ench power that if a person who has lost anything 
worships the god with sincere heart, be will undoubtedly achieve his desire. 


Doha (couplet). 


Lild takf barnan sckke koi. bown? 
Adi deban ke dev hai, Mahdsd bahdwi jawn, 

Who'can praise him? 

He ia the chief god of all gods, and is called Mahisd, 
Jo jan din-ho-kar unko dhydwé, 

Woh ont samay man-bdnchhit phal pdwé. 

He who rewembers him with humble mind, 

Shall at last have all his desires fnlfilled, 

Aisé dhué yoh Ruddar aratdr, 
Jin édrd eakal sanadr, 
So (great) is the incarnation of Rodar,? 
That all the world is delivered [rom transmigration, 
Wahi Sits Shankar «vat, 
Jinki mdyd me bandhd sanair. 

He is Ehiv Shankar incarnate, 

And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion. 
Aisi haiti woh Shib Shatkar énandd, 
Jin-Fe gimran se kaié Aur phaadd, 

Such is Shiy Shankar ever pleased. 

Who remembers him passes safely through the whola maze, 
Jiang jameh shaakd whit, 

Wah narak Af mei hai Shambhii nd pai, 

He who has doubts as to these things 

Is doomed to bell by Shambhu. 
Wah Shih Shankar anterjdmt, 
Jin-ki dhydwat aur nar gydnf, 

He is Shiv Shakar, the heart-searcher, 

Oo whom meditate the heroes and the sages, 


Katies place in Rawkingarb, near the Burg’ Moantaina, * Bird, 


™ Or wo may read Mar phajdd and trenelate, par meanest tis 
mane of Har (Shir).’ (mankind) may be deiivered from the 
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Yak Shambhd jagat sukh dif, 
Jin-kd pdr kbd nati pai. 
He is Shambbu and gives blessings to the world 
And no one can fathom bis doings. 
Phava, Shara, Rudra, Pashu-pali, Girisha, Mhesha, mahdn, 
Jin ke gutdau-rdd-ko gdwai Vela Purdn, 
He is Bhava, Sharva, Rudra, Pasha-pati, Girisha, Mahesha, the great one, 
Whose virtue is sung in the Vedda and Purina, 
Aisé bhaé wah Muhded sukh-ddyf, 
Jal thal mea jo rahé samdyi, 
Mahaisi comforts every man 
And his glory pervades both sea and land. 
Kéd bargan wd saké unki prabhutidi, 
Brahmd, Vishaow Sdradd aat nakfi pdf, 
We lack words to tell his greatness, 
Brahma, Vishon, and even Sirada could not know his reality. 
Tin lok ké ndth hain ast nahin kachhu piii, 
Brahmd, Vishouw, Sdradd, Adr-gayé man-mdhi. 
He is the king of the three workls and is infinite. 
Even the gods Brahma, Vishoi and Sirada could not atand before him, 
Hath jor-ké Drakm@, Vishou, kAart Siradd mit :— 
Tin lok mea jilte bhad pir kine nahi pdi’ 
Brahma, Vishoi, and Mother Sarada stood with clasped hands before him:— 
‘We have been round the three worlds, bat could find no end (to his glory)." 
Aldr mén-kor jhakat baad pir nuhia jab pil, 
Hath jor-kar thddé bhad ndth-pad shia ndi. 
When they could finil no end to his glory, 
They came before him with clasped hands and bowed heads. 
Sts nawdi ke ndth pad bé kind bthut pukdr -— 
"Tum deban ke deb hé lild parem apdr,’ 
They bowed their heade to the god and praised him aloud :— 
‘Thou art the god of all gods and wonderous is thy glory,’ 
‘Hai chaidra-chiira madandkah-ehil piint kar jaisd, 
Tin lok ké Aartd kartd deban deh Mabeshd.' 
‘ Thy light is like that of the moon and thou art full of water like the ocean. 
Thou art Mahiai, the creator and destroyer of the three worlds,’ 
Jahda takda bhed Mahdsd aitar-dhyin, 
Tab se unki astuti barat Handla Sthdn, 
From the time that Mahbisi disappeared, 
He began to be praised in the Hanol ‘Temple. 
Wah eathdn hai Uttar Khand mdAf. 
Nadi kindré Tons ké mandir band (abia, 
His place is in the Northern Region. 
His temple is bailt on the bank of the river Tons. 
necording to the directions of Mahiei, They also agreed to pay mdlikdnd does on the birthday 


of Mahfnadati to the inhabitants, 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES! 
From the Native point of wew. 
BY MIAN DURGA SINGH, 
( Communicated by H, A, Rose.) 
I, — Tribes. 


L. A detailed account of the present tribes is given under paragraph 36 below. The 
original division was as follows : — 
(1) Sub-divisions into castes according to the Hindu or Muhammadan Scriptures. 


(2) Minor sub-divisions named after some great ancestor: ¢. g., there are two principal | 
sections of the Bribmana, viz., Shokal and Krishan, Similarly, the Rijpiits are divided into the 
Siiraj and Chandar Banst (Solar and Lunar) Dynasties, 





The Brahmans are divided socording to their occupations, while Rajpnts are divided 
according to their descent. 


a. Formerly there were four main tribes among the Hindus, and the same number amon g the 
Muhammadans, but they have been maltiplied by difference of occupation. Hindus were originally 
divided into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sidras, and Muhammadana into Shaikhs, Sayyids, 
Mugbals and Pathins, Nowadays these main sections are divided into rany other sub-sections. 


II. — Tribal Designations, 


3. The fixed designations of the tribes are known among themselves ag well ax to outsiders, 


4. (a) Modern researches have brought to light many facts which wore unknown before or 
were misunderstood. Not only the fact that all the tribes came from the same atock has been proved, 
but also that they had acommon language ; Central Asinand the neighbourhood of K ailia ( Himalayas ) 
being the common home.of the Aryas, According to the belief of the Hindns, the Aryns were the 
followers of the Védaa, and each and every action of theirs was gaided by the Védas, as they 
believed them to be sscred and of divine origin. The Purdnas, the Védas, and other historical 
books show that the Himélayan region was populated from ancient times, but the religion and 
race of the inhabitants of those days cannot be ascertained, However, an observation of ancient ruins 
proves that these people were idolaters and believers in the Viédas, In mpport of this the following 
fncts may be mentioned: — (1) Broken images are found in the mountain caves and old buildings 
(2) The worshippers of the mountain gods follow the ritual of the Vidag. They recite the 
Vedic hymns, and teach them to their children orally, as they have no saered books, As the hill. 
language was not that of the Védes, these hymns have undergone changes, and have meter heen 
corrected by « literate man, yet on close examination they are found to be real Vodie hymna, 


(é) The Brahmans in winter go to the high peaks to worship the goddess Kall and ra 
hymns from the Atherva Véda. This shows that this country was populated at the time whens 





1 [Evidently consisting of auawers to a series of ethnological questions sot aa a guide, — Ep.] 
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the Védee ruled supreme in India. The people learnt them by heart, and the same practice is 
continued to thisday. There is also mention of these treatises in the Rdmdyana and the MaAdbhdrata. 
It seems that thera was not mach caste distinction in those days. ‘The only distinction among 
the Brahmans, the Riajpits, and the Kanaita was thot they did not intermarry, Their food 
and customs were much the same. The few Kehatriyas and Brahmans had come from the plains and 
settled here, The Kanaits are said to be the aborigines of the hill-tracts, and were independent, brave, 
and given to marauding. They raided one another's villages. Small hunts and caves served a3 their 
habitations, They slept much during the day and held agriculture in light esteem, while at night they 
committed dacoities, Every party in a village had its own head, known ag the movanndé (leader), 
who used to get his share of the plunder and a small tribute as his hag-i-sardéri. The whole 
mountainous country was divided in this way; the first quality of land being given to the guds as 
rulers, and the next tothe morannds, The ruins of the houses of the movannds are to be [ound still, 
They are big castle-like buildings. 


(c) As regards the agricultare of that time, the kharif and radi crops were cut at one time, 
The produce was scanty on account of excess of rain and snow, The people of the villages went 
armed for seed-sowing, owing to the fear of enemies. People, when going on business from one 
place to another, went armed in bodies of fifteen to twenty men. The women tcok part in 
agriculture and had moch liberty. Tbe Eshatriyas, who came up from the plains, were 
respected by the people ‘on account of their skill in the arts of civilisation, and lands were granted 
to the Brihmans, who sccompanied the Kshatriyss as priests, The Kshatriyas, by their tact and 
skill, got the upperhand and, driving away or destroying the movannds, took possession of their 
property. Thus the Kshatriyas became the masters of the whole country, 


(d) There is no reliable source of information as to the time when and the place whence tho 
Kshatriyas first came. Bot the tradition is that, mt the time of the wholesale massacre of the 
Eehatriyas by Balrimji Balarama, they left their country and settled in the hills, Many of thom 
changed their caste and became Brahmans, Banifis, etc, Some of their women were kept 
by the Brahmans and their children became known as the Khatris. The men who had saved their 
lives by changing their caste were named RAjptits or Chhatris, This is proved by the fact that 
the gft (sub-division of a caste) of the Chhatris of the hills is similar to that of the Prahmans, anil 
Brahmans of thesame brotherhood aro found up to the present time and have social relations with 
them. Inshort, the Brahmans came with the Kehatriyas as priests from various places in the south, 


The BAjphite came from different localities, such as Bengal, Rijputina, Central India, ete , ete. 


The Vaisyas, consisting of ids, Banids, ete. came from the plains, and are very few in 
ntmber. 


The Sadras, such as the Kanaits, who, as above said, are considered to be the aborigines of 
this part of the country, are said to have obtained their name by the following legend. When the 
Brahmans and Rajptits came from different parts of India and settled in thehills and took possession 
of the movannds, they saw that the ritea and customs of the villagers were not in accordance with 
the Scriptores; that there was only one caste ; that religious ceremonies were not performed ; that 
neither marriage nor funeral ceremonies were observed ; and that all the ancient Hindn enstoms 
had been forgotten. So they called the high castes among the indigenous tribes by the 
name of Kansit, which really represents Kunit, iv., those who violate the low, Gradually 
they were acknowledged as high castes, and spread over all the hilly tracts, The castes inferior ta 


5. All the tribes, except the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and the Vaidyss consider themselves 
to be the aborigines of the hills, and call themselves Kath (ancient inhavitants). 
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6. The following table will show when a tribe or its sub-division migrated to the hills and the 
history of such migration :— 


Table of the Sections of the Hill Brihmans, 




















Ko Original Caste. Present Name of the Caste. | Real Home, 
1 | Brahman .. eo bs Gaur ... sae oes = Ganr (Bengal). 
pA Do. ane Se] oh = Sarsut... 2 ea om ee The Deeean, 
3 Bor a eae ee ey | eae Do. 
4 Do. Ee i-E 0 Kanij... abe bie fh ihe Do, 
5 Do re vat) Tea HEGDG ce ee Do. 
6 Do. iil oe in Balrami Por Pr Pre | Do, 
r | Do. ome ae ae Bhat man tne Pr) eer Bengal. 
The Brihmans are generally divided into Shukal and Krishan.? The Shukal Brahmans are 


considered the superior. They do not cultivate land with their own bands, and devote most of their 
time to worship and prayer, performing the rites of marriage or death according to the Hindu 
Scriptures. They take alms only when offered at marringes, bot not those given at deaths, They do 
not take any alms given for the sake of thedesd, The Krishan Brahmans are those who accept the 
alms offered at the time of death, and those offered to propitiate evil stara, such as Rahn and. Sani, 
The Shukal and Krishan Brahmans do not intermarry, and the rest of their rites are not alike, 
A Krishan Brabman can eat the food prepared by o Shokal Brahman, but the Shukal Brahman does 
not even drink water which has been touched by « Krishan Brahman. 

lt ia said that the Balraimi Brihmans were the firstto come and settle in the hills, In reality 
the Halramit and Barsut Brahmans are one and the same, The Balrimis are so called, because those 
living near the temples founded by Balr&mjt state that they were set there by Balrdmjl himself. 
They also worship Balrimjt as their god, and are quite a distinct tribe nowadays, They consider 
themselves to be of the highest caste. They mix with the Sérsut and the Gaur Brahmans, 

The Gaurs, Bhardw&jis, the Kan E6bjia and the Bhats have social relations with one 
another, Bat they do not take into their brotherhood any man who has been excommunicated on 
religions grounds. ‘They came to the hills in company with the Rajpits who migrated from Bengal. 
It is said that a part of Bengal was called Gaur, therefore the Brihmans of that place were known 
by the name of Ganr, and to-day they are to be found in every part of India, The Gaur family of the 

The Sarsuts lived, in the beginning, on the banks of the Indus and the Saraswat! They 
migrated from there aud settled in the hills. The name Sareut is derived from the Saraswati, 

Coming to the hills the Rajpates became the Thakurs, while the Rinas, the Rajag and Brihmans 
became their priests, History tells ua that Shahibo'd-din Ghéri conquered Delhi and sppointed his 
slave Kutbu'd-din as Viceroy there. One of his officers, named Bakbtifir Khiljl, attacked Bengal and 
usurped the country from the Rajpits, At that time many Brahmans and Rijes fled to Prag, now 
called Allahabad, and thence went to different places, 





* (V’his probably represents # division into Saivas and Vaishnavas— Ep.) . 
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Table of the Sections of the Hill Rajpita. 
No, Original Caste. Present Name of tho Casto. Teal Homa. | whsteb Cintas. 












1| Kehatriyas oF} Pramator .., ... 

a Do, .| Chohidn nA I a ale NY = 
+ Do. | Soldaghi - sais 
5 Do, «| Prahar . stoke 
6 Do. Gaur tee i Bengal it A: 1267, Bikanir, 
7 Do, | Gyara... ns oo! GYR vas ids - 
8 Do, SiKeiiiie > x asasaeaiind leech abl i 
9 Do. (3.7 alae ae: 11> te = 
10 Do, = | Bhardwaj... -|EKauchanan agar wes 

Deccan). 

11 Do | Mabhali js.) 

12 Do, al aM (CAs. “Se 

18 Do ow] Pangliani  .o as. Marwir,eto;,.Difter-| 

14 Do, Trindi tk. F ent districts, rs 
15 | Do + Ghiini aaa" ae 

16 | Do, ...| Niral sce. oe ; 

17] = Do jophdkor ©. ve 

} Maris anal) yiienel =e 

18 Do, | Rina... se | 

19 Do Pathinid =... | Delhi. 1, ..! 800 years ago. 
2) Do, .. | Padwal eee | Malwa we 
21 Do, «| Kshatriya ... .s-| Deseended from Paras a 





Him. 





The name Eshatriya was applied to thecrowned ralers of a country or territory. They wer: 
quarrelsome, given to robbery and well versed in theart of war. They were brave, courageous anil 
kind, Their sons, other than the heir-spparent, were known ag Rajpits, or the sone of rulers, 
Nowadays this word ia applied to all the Kehatriyas, In fact, the Rajpiita are next in rank to the 
Kashatriyas, but these words are used interchangeably. The Kehatriyas are divided into two main 
sections : (1) the Siraj Banst; (2) the Chandar Bansi., Brahmi had two sons, Dachha and 
Uttar, and these were the ancestors of these two tribes, Dachhi was the fother of the Sun, from 
whom came the Siraj Bansis; and Uttar wag the father of the Moon, from whom the Chandar Bansfs 
descended, The capital ofthe Solar dynasty was Allahabad, Every Rajpiit, of whatever tribe, caste 
or sect, ia ultimately deacended [rom either the Solar or the Lunar dynasty, and the above table 
clearly shows the manner of their immigration. 
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It is said that the fhdkurs or movannds, who were previously settled in the hills, were also 
Rajpite, but their customs are quite different from those of the Rajpiits. It is further said that when 
Raja Sik! Singh,? who flourished some 2352 years ago (= 450 B. C.), introduced Buddhism, 
it began to spread from thir direction, so that this religion Is still found in Kaniwar, Tibet, 
Lahaul, ete. Mach confusion has taken placeamong the Hajpits for this very reason. The history of 
no tribe is trustworthy, nor can its genealogy be correctly traced, It is said that at the time of the 
great war uf the Makdbhdrata the Rajpita were the rulera of the hill territories. There is mention 
of the ancestors of the Rijas of this region in the Bhagavat Cisd and the Mahdbhdrata, 

The Rawata and Rathis also come under the heading Rajpfits. These people plough 
and cultivate land with their own hands, Their rites at marriage or death are not according to the 
Scriptures, 

Sartiras are persons born of a Rajpit father and Kanait or some other low caste mother. 
The Rajpita do not intermarry with them, nor eat food prepared by them, 

Table of the Sections of the Hill Vaibyaa. 














No, Original Caste, Present Name of the Caste. Teal Homa, | Time of Coming, 
1 | Sree. Lobrii... ae .|Poons, Satara pee: 
(Deccan), 
9 cena Banii ‘ke ...| Plains jas 
a ehe eee Sid #ibe hed badd | Do, oem ee in 
‘| Bhabra =, aes] Do. or ee —- 





They are not the original inhabitants of the hill region, but came from the plains and settled 
there. Therefore nothing certain can be known of their history or genealogy. But the history of 
the Kingra District shows that the Boéhras cama, in the beginning, with the Raja of Kaéogra from 
Poona and Satira in the Decean, and gradually spread to other places. In the Hill States they were 
put in charge of the store-houses and godowns. 

It is said that Raja Nirandar Chandar died and le’t behind him a widow, who was with child. 
The widow, fearing lest she might snffer at the hands of her husband's heirs, went to her parents in 
the Deccan. While on the way she gave birth to Rija Shér Chand, and taking him with her 
reached her paternal home at Poona. When the boy, who was brought up by his grandfather, 
became of age and learnt that Kangri was his inheritance, he determined to conquer his kingdom. 
He took an army of his grandfathor’s subjects with him, attacked Kangri, subdued those who 
occupied the throne, and succeeded to hia paternal kingdom. Diwan Rip Lal Béhri, who was sent 
with the Rija by his grandfather, was made the Minister, Then gradually aome persons of the 
family of the Minister came and settled in Kangri. Some of them went to Ripar. Then they went 
to other parts of the country for trade. These people knew Urdd, Hindi, and Nagari, and so they 
were respected everywhere and were honourably entertained. 

The following is stated to be the origin of the Sds: — A man of low caste owed some money to 
a Banii. They settled their account after some years, ‘I'he principal amount was paid by the debtor, 
but he would not consent to pay the interest, and the Mania would not forego tho interest, The 
debtor, instead of paying the interest, agreed to give hia wife to the creditor, ‘The children of this 
woman and the Bania became known a3 Sid (interest). Iu the course of time the Sids began 
to intermarry with the high castes. Now they are considered of high caste like the Baniis, etc. 

The Banias are generally divided into (1) the Aggarwils and (2) the Sariogis. The 
Sariiogis are Jains, The Aggarwiils are considered of high caste. They totally abstain from meat, 
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Table of the Sections of the Hill Sodras, 










No. Original Caste. Present Name of the Caste. Real Home, 








| Washerman ... 
..| Lie Sinker .,. mis 
Badi (carpenter)... 
«| Ironsmith 4... ee. 
..| Thithira or Haréra --| 
Tari, Dhigi or Dhadi.. 
| Chari) oe a 
| Koti (minstrel) 

| Shepherd or berdeman,| 
.. | Sweeper ond 
Shoemaker or cobbler. 
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Something has already been mentioned about these tribes. The first eight subdivisions were 
Rajpite or Brahmans, but they settled in such turbulent territories that they could not peaceably 
perform their religions ceremonies. Kanaite get their name from this cause, for, as already stated, 

e word Kanait means violator of the law, When the Brahmans came and aa the ceremonies of 
| Kennits, they gave the tribe the nickname, which has led to the formation of « distinct sect of 
Kanaits. The other castes took their names from the profession they adopted. 

Walearn from old histories that the aborigines of India were Bhils, Gdnds, Minis, Eals and 
Jolra, who were found near Nigpir. They did not know Sanskrit, and their language wns quite 
different from it. Their religion, too, differed from that of the Hindus. When the people of other 
conntries occupied their territory, they fled to the forests and hills, Enquiry shows that they had no 
caste distinctions. They did not believe in contamination by touch. They used meat and wine, while 
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superior Hindus abhor these things, They kept in their houses the dead body oi « person for several 
daya alter death. They offered alms two or three days after death, and these constituted all their 
funeral ceremonies, They never cleaned their houses and were impure. Some of them worshipped 
a god, while others worshipped a goddess. Every village had temples, They were ignorant and 
unclean. They were idolaters, and none of their costoms were in accordance with the Hindo 
Scriptures. On examination of old books, and on taking photographs of the inscriptions on stones 
and examining them, it is found that the characters used therein are neither like those of the 
Sanskrit nor of any other language; for example, the letters of the inscriptions on the image uf 
a goddess at Hat, on the big stone at Datta Nagar, on the big stone at Sohanpur near Hit, and 
at Jhonjan Deora in Shimgin. These facts show that these people belonged to the pre-Sanskrit 
period, They became civilised gradually with the spread of Sanskrit, 


Table of the Sections of the Hill Mendicanta, 








Original Caste. Present Nace of the Caste | 






1 | Hindu Fagirs Plains ; othe 
2 | Mendicants Pa Te os 

| 
| | ee wey 2. haw 
4 a -_ 2 hn 


These people came up from the plains and established themselves in the hills as monks of the 
temples, They seem to have come specially from Kurukshétra and Hardwir. Some of the 
mendicants adopted family life, and others remained as they were and lived by begging their bread. 
As for Muhammadans only Shekhs came up from Basi, Riipar, and Kharar, The reason of their 
migration is said to be this, that originally they were Hindus, but the king who ruled at that 
time converted them to Muhammadanism by force. Some members of a family remained Hindus, 
while others turned Muhammadans. The converts gave up their share of the property in favour of 
their brothers, and they themselves camo and settled in the hill country, They lived by trade, 
Their settlement in the hills does not-seem to be older than twenty-two or twenty-four generations. ° 


IV, — Tribal Head-Quarters. 
7. The tribes have no common head-quarters. Every tribe has its own head-quarters 
in its own Village, which is called by the name Adri or chawri, 
6. Some tribes declare themselves to be the aborigines. Some say that they came from the 


Deccan, Bengal, Ujjain, Gyi, Nahan, Sirmir, Poons, Satira, Mirwir, Delhi and MAlwi, as hos 
been fully shown in the above tables. 


©. Because it is very long since the tribes came to the hills, they do not go on pilgrimage 
to their original homes. Every tribe or sect haa appointed a place of pilgrimage in some village 
situated close to its own, 

10, All tribes have in their respective villages cremation grounds, where they burn their 
dead. Ifa man of one tribe dies in the village of another, or near his own village, his corpse is 
brought to the village to which he belonged and is cremated at the place where his forefathers were 
cremated, In this way corpses are brought even from s distance of two or fourdays’ journey, The 
crematoria of some tribes are near the banks of the Sutlej, Khud Giri or Payar. | 
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V. — Genosalogic: Tables. 

ll. The genealogical tables of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas remain with the family 
priests, and generally they trace only so many generations as are necessary to be known for the 
performance of ceremonies on occasions of death or marriage. The genealogical tables of the great 
Rajas and Ranas are kept in the State offices, When the Purdhits (priests) of Ganges ( Hardwar), 
Korukshétra, Bhés and Gédawari come into the hills, they prepare the genealogical tables of their 
disciples, and having written these tables down in their books, take them away. 


Table showing the Names of the Conventional Ancestors of some 
of the Hill Tribes, 





Ho. Namo of Tribe. Names of Ancestors. 


| Brihman or Bhat ...  ...| Bhardwaj, Gautam, Atri, Belrim, eto., famous rishis 





1 
eh (saint). 

2) Chhatrior Rijpit .., .,.| Ram Chandar, Krishoa, Porn, Birit Raja, Bhimchand Raja, 
Man Dhata, Bikrama Jit and Bhoj, Raja Jagdeva, Silba- 
han and Raja Karan. 

a Ehatrl oo 28 aan Sukh Datta, etc., famona Rajas. 

4) Kayastha .. ... «| Bhoj and Koris, etc., famous Rajas. The people of this 
section are not fonnd in the hills, therefore no mention of 

® | Banii, Sid, Bahra, etc. ...| No tradition about these worthy of mention. 

6 | Eanait A ee ---| Born of the intermarriage of the Brahmans and the Rajptits, 

7 |) dat... ws ... Unknown. 

5 Goldsmith TT . Do. 

9 | Darber = = my Dao. 

10 | Gardener, milkman, potter, Do. 


and mason. 


ll | Biwa Ram Singh Kiki, who was a carpenter by caste. 







12 | Other low castes, ¢. ¢. Koli,, Kabir and Ram Dis, noted saints, are considered to be the 
rp sia If forefathers of these. 
nd cobbler. 


13 | 
14 
1h 
lf 
17 


Tari, Dhaki, Dhidi,,. ...| Baja Bivra and Tin Sén, famous musicians. 

Bairig! «+ ese eae} Raminand and Niminand, well-known saints, 

San yiis! ete ow wae, Unknown, 

VOgi ws ss oe — oe:| Gbrakh Nith, Machandar Nath, Jalandhar Nith, noted 


Jogis. 7 
Udasi... = «» es | Nanak, Rim Das, Amar Dis, Gobind Singh. 





Nothing is known about the other tribes, nor is any story or tradition concerning them available, 

13,4 No tribe bas got any genealogical table to enable one to trace the descent from the 
ancestors. The Rajas and Ranas have their genealogical tables, which I have not been able to get, 
and hence no account of them can be given. 


“ [ The answer to Question 12 seems to have been omitted, — En, ] 
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14. The Brahmans, the Rajpits and tho Baniis consider the Kanaits to be an offshoot of the 
higher enstes. All the tribes, as explained above, except the Bidras, consisting of Kanaits, came 
from the plains and settled in this part of the country. 

15. Neither marriage nor death ceremonies among the Eanaits are performed according to the 
roles laid down by the Hindu Scriptures, but are according to the customs formerly prevailing in the 
conntry. Saints, Brahmans, Itajpiits and Banifis do not eat the food prepared by the Kanaits, who are 
not privileged to worship after the methods of the Hinda Scriptures, 


W1I.— Monuments, 


18. ‘Neither tomb nor monument belonging to any tribe isto be found. Each tribe has its 
own crematorium, A person belonging to one tribe cannot burn his dead in the crematorium of 
another, Likewise the high and low castes have separate biolfe and springs of water. The men of 
low castes cannot take water from tke Sfolis or springs belonging to those of high eastes. The 
habitations of the population are also arranged according to the divisons of castes, (2, RAjpfite live 
in one part of the village, while Brahmans oconpy another part. The low castes live at come distance 
from the village, for the reason that the high castes may not come in contact with the smell and 
smoke of the kitchens of the low castes. 

17, Something about the migration of these tribes can be ascertained from the names of some 
towns, No history of their migration can be traced by means of the inscriptions on stones. 


18—20, As régards marriage, there is, nowadays, no distinction of caste. However, people 
of the same caste can marry among themselves, bat the bigh castes do not marry with the low castes, 
A detailed sccount of the marriages of all tribes is given below under paragraph 36. 


a1. It is not the prevailing custom among the people not to eat the flesh of an animal, whose 
name is like that of any person, However, some persons do not eat fish and pork, for the reason that 
incarnations of the deity had taken the form of a fish anda pig. But this is held only by some people, 
and is not accepted by auy tribe or sect as a whole. 


23, No tribe of the hills has given up the use of any arm or instrument merely for the reason of 
its name being after the name of some ancestor of theirs, nor for any other reason, z . 


23, The high castes —such as the Brahmans, the Rijpits, and the Baniiis— worship the pipal 
and the-banyan trees, and do not barn their wood, All these tribes have two forms of religion : 
(1) Vaishanavas or Dekshmérag ; (2) Saivas or Saktisor VammArag, Those professing the 
tirat form of religion do not eat any of these articles: meat, onions, garlic, turnips, radishes, cones and 
mushrooms; or drink wine. Those of the second section eat all these things, but not eggs, domestic 
fowls, crows, peacocks and other animals forbidden by the Scriptures, | | © 


IX, — Peculiarities of Tribal Names, 


24, Different tribes have different names, and no two sections have like names, However 
ihe names of eub-sections of Kanaits are like those of the Brahmans or Kehatriyas, and the reason of 
thisis that they are held to be an offshoot of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, | 

25. Some of the low castes have named some of their sub.sections 
caste which they have been serving. 


26, The first {our sections of the DashAls —i.¢., Génds, 'Théigs, Madhans, Darkilis, etc. — wer 
considered, for « long time after their migration to the hills, to be low castes, ele They 
did not pat on the sacred thread, nor did they perform death ceremonies, Gradually they tred 
with the Rajpits, and began to give their daughters in marriage to wealthy Rajpdits, - Afterwards the 
Riijpiis also consented to marry their daughters to them. ‘ees ‘ : 


after the name of the high 
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The history of the migration of Jir Giarus and Jir Katals is very mach tho came. In 
reality they were Brahmans, and Brahmans of their brotherhood are still to be found. But they gave 
up the Brahmanical functions and, adopting the marriage and death ceremonies of the Riijpits, have 
mixed with them. For example:— Kot Khai, Kumharain, Karingla, Delia, Kantht, Jiibal, 
Ranvin Sairi, Trich and Kash were fall of the low castes of Kanaite, but now they have adopted 
the ceremonies of the superior Kanaits, 

The 6arsut and the Gaur Brahmans formerly did not intermarry, but now 








x. — Public Assomblies. 


27. There is no assembly of lawyers or rulers appointed by the people, Whenever any religious 
or secular dispute arises, all the peopla concerned coma two the temple of their god and hold a meeting 
there. The members of the panch&yat (council) are the custodians and the worshippers of the deity's 
temple, and they sammon, through the priest, all the followers of the god. Respectable and rich folk 
of every village come and give their decision in the matter under dispute. If the parties are satisfied 
with the degision of the penchdyai, the matter ends there and then, Otherwise a party not agreeing 
with the decision is asked to refer the matter to a law court, and the panchdyat serve as witnesses, 
This panehdyat deala only with religions points and has no concern with legal matters, 

28. The same assembly is cajled by the name of Dom or Khumali, 


29. The priests and custodians of the temple of the deity are generally the membera of the 
council, The office of these members is hereditary, They belong to the priest and Kanait class and 
are inferior to the Brihmana, 

AI, — Deitios. 


80. Generally the hill people worship separate deities and ave their disciples, In erery pargand 
(group of villages ) the people of some villages have a god of their own, and have his temple made 
in « village situated at convenient distances from the habitations of the followers of the god. Some 
five to seven families of priests live in this village. They enjoy » free lease of land, ag remuneration 
for their services in the temple. Every one of the disciples of the god, at the time of harvest, gives 
10 to 12. weers of grain to the priests. Tho priests, in addition to the service of the god, also 
perform, in sccordance with the requirements of the time, other religious or secular business, 

SL Overseers are appointed to look after the temple and the priests, This office is alao 


hereditary. They are called kardara, mOhtas or wasirs. A portion of the income of the temple 
ig given to them as their remuneration. 


XII. — Constitution and Duties of Assemblies. 


32. Lf any social, religious or secular quarrol arises, tho com plainant informs the priest about 
this. The priest, with the consent of the overseer, imparts verbal orders to all tha people, He goes 
from village to village, and tells the people that in such and sich a temple on such and such a day 
a panchdyat (committee) will be held to decide such and such matters, that all the people should attend 
it, and that those who do not do so will be punished by the deity. If the bosinesa be a very urgent 
one, the words didhi, ték and dal are pronounced, on hearing which the people leave their 
engagements, however urgent they may be, and go to attend the council at once. Otherwise every 
one is fined one rupee. This fine, in a territory under British Government, is given in the temple 
fand, bnt in a Native State to the Raja or Rana of that place. The priest's method of proclamation 
is to call sloud to the men of the village, and ask them to predent themselves at a certain place on 
scertain day. People necessarily obey thia call, and present themselves at the place and on the date 
required. = 

33, The office of the chairman is pormanont one. Men of certain families are selected for 
this office, and tho selection rests with the council, 
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34. The members, as mentioned above, are called kardirs, wazirs or méhtas. 

a5. If the hereditary chairman be o minor, he is represented by a grown-up man 

belonging to his brotherhood. If a fit person is not to be found in the brotherhood, then the council 
mt LED. 

appoints a guard. saint sartarelet: 

39. The chiof articles of commerce are opinm, potatoes, wool, borax, fur, woollen cloth, 
stone, goats, and horses. A detailed account is given below. 

Kat Khai is the greatest centre of the opium trade. People bay this article from the 
surrounding territories, and sell it, according to the laws, at Kit Kivii. All the license-holding 
Kausita go to the neighbourhool to bay opinm. Any action agninst the law is discussed and 
decided among themselves. The buyers-of opium are of two sorts: (1) The license-holders who, like 
great merchants, buy opiam from their agents. These merchants send to their agents, in the month 
of Kartik or Maghar, as much money as the agents ask for. The agents in return supply their 
masters, in the month of Hir, with opinm at four rupees per seer, no matter what the market rate of 
opinm may be: (2) Liceuse-holders who bny opinm directly, They bny it at the rate agreed upon 
by the parties, The same is the case with potatoes. The rest of the trade i: with Tibet, and 
this trade cannot be carried on by a single person, There are three passes into Tibet : tho first through 
Busihir, the second throngh Garhwal, ania third throngh Sultanpir in Kila, People go for trade 
in caravans of hondreds of armed men, for the passage ia Infested with robbers, and for this reason 
a «mall number of mon cannot safely travel, The traders going by theac three paths have, each, 
a distinct part of the country ect apart for trade. One cannot trade in the territory belonging to the 
other, Any one doing so is arrested, Some men of each of these three territories are appointed as 
the members of the council in Tibet, Some four or five Tibetans, too, take part in it, All the 
eases of thoft and civil and criminal suits are decided by it, Tlalf the punishment is borne by the 
Tibetans and half by the members of the council belonging to the country of the culprit. Besides 
this, the parties to a case are required to feed the council. This food is named charrd, The 
members have [ull authority, and thoy can decile even murder cases, The money realized from fines 
is appropriatel by themselves. A nominal sum of one or two rupecs is paid to the Raja, All 
commercial contracta are male by the merchants among themeelves, and there is no particular rule 
about this, Different measares evited to different opportunities are adopted, . 


The merchants of Busihir are divided into four groups: Takpais, Givis, Shawils and 
Rajgranvis. They are namel after the names of their purgands (districta), If a person belonging to 
one group joins or trades with another group, then the members of his group panish him as well as 
the group who admitted him withont the consent of his party, 

The rates of all commodities are fixed by an ossembly of all the merchants, and tables of rates 
ore prepared by them. Any one w ho charges a rate higher or lower than dhe common rate is 
considered guilty of disloyalty to the assembly. Cominodities cannot be sold before a fixed time. 
The rate of every article is determined by the merchants and the producers of that article after some 

AlV, — Artizans, 

Badia or Carpenters. — They build honee: and make plonghs and other implements of 
cultivation, ‘The wages for building houses are net fixed, but depend apon the labourers and their 
employers. They make implements of cultivation and give them, every season, to the Jand-owners, 
free of charge. Theyget food from the land-owncrs, They also get some grain at the harvest time. 
This grain is named shtkétd. ' i 

Tronsmiths. — They also, like the carpenter, serve the land-owners. 

Shoe-makera and Cobblers. — The hides of thedead kine, oxen or buffaloes are given to the 
cobblers, who make shoes for the land-owners of half the bide; the other half being kept by the shoe- 
maker as his remuneration. They also get some grain at harvest time. Em 
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u Shephords. — One or two of them live in every village. They graze the enttle of the villagers, 
Thay get from every house in the village one or two cakes daily, cither in the morning or in the 
evening. They also make agricultaral utensils of bamboo, which they give to the land-owners free 
of charge, They get some land rent-free from the common Jand of the village, and also some grain 
at harvest time, | 

Barbers. — They shave the land-owners for nothing, They get grain at the time of harvest 
This also is termed shikced, aah Saati 

Goldsmiths, — They also serve the land-owners without charging any wages, and get as their 
remuneration some grain at harvest time. 

‘Taris.— They mostly beat a drum when a corpse is carried out to the cremation ground, They 
get some wages in proportion to the wealth of the dead, They are also given some grain at the time 
of harvest. 

Jogis. — They were originally mendicants, bat now they have become householders. ‘They 
burn their dead, and for every corpse get four annas in money, together with a plate of brass or 
kdasi (spelter) and a woollen or cotton cloth, They also get some grain at tho time of harvest, 
Table of Intermarrisge Rules, 


Sub-divisions that can 
intermarrty. 





Sub-divisions that cannot 
interuarry.. 



















Got (enb-section ) 


Mahbali, Pangliani, 


Suraj Bansi| Khatris, Kayasthas,) Bhardwaj, Gautam, 
Nirondi,G@hiani,Naryal, 


andChan-) Solanghis,  Pawara) Chobdin, A ¢ ri, 


dar Bansi.) Chohans, Parmoras,| Kashap,Kashayap,| Sariti, Ravati, Johalti 
Gy firils, Katwils| Samdeva, Kotgurn, Kane Kring- 
Dishals,Ganrs, Ravats,! ~ ln, Delta, Kumbar- 





Thikurs, —_‘ Riithis, 
Sartirls, Jamwals, 


Balsni, Thagoi, 
i 1 Tadsal 
Sonlis, 


Ghondi, din 2 , 
Takral, Atoel, Darkoto, 
Kihbani. 


Kanauji, Bhat, Kan 
ne meget Darawar, 
Mahiiti Brihman, 
Achirj, Bhiit, Dakaut, 
Shalauri, Chanti, Pa- 

uch or Papuj, Namti, 
Pande, Pujari, 


The whole of the hilly 
tracts aro full of 
Kanaits, who have many 
sub-divisions, Ev 
village has two or three 
minor divisionsof them, 
therefore a detail cannot 

I | 3 | | | be given, ) 

Kehatriyas, Brahmans, Rajpfts, Sfds, Bobris, Banids, Kanails, Goldsmiths, Barbers, Khash, Kiran, 

Ribus, Khaniira, Jids, Lamas —cannot marry with persons belonging to their sub-section, This is 

called herekhél, The £4é! doesnot extend over more than twelve generations, Sdéak pdtak is also 

taken inte consideration only up to seven generations. No sitak pdtak cxists among those families 
who have ne connection with one another within seven generations, Families which are connected 
even by the twelfth generation do not intermarry, but those who have no such connection can do so. 


2) Brihman..) Shokaland| Gang, Sarsyt... .,.) Atri, | Bashist, 
| _ Krishan. F | Bhardwaj, Kisha- 
yap. 





bie Khiash, Rabu, Karun, Badohi, Choluin, 
Khaniri, Chandel| Kashayap, 
Chohiin, Dogri, Mehta 


Pabarwil, Jid, Lama, 
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The low castes, such as Kolis, shepherds, etc., have different rales. They do not intermarry in 
families which are connected even in the fourth generation, They marry with their maternal uncles’ 
daughters, 


The high castes hold to the following rules :— 
(1) They d> not intermarry with families connected with theirs even by the seventh generation, 


(2) They do not intermarry with families connected with that of their maternal grandfather 
even by the third or fourth generation. 


(3) They do not marry with girls of lower families than their own, 
(4) They do not marry daughters of the father’s or grandfather's sisters. 
38, A detail of the relations with whom intermarriage is prohibited has been given above. 


39, In addition to the facts already mentioned, the following circumstances are considered 
unfavourable for marriage. The society is not bound to obey any fixed roles, but the 
following things about the girls are considered as defecta at the time of the marriage : small neck, bine 
eyes, white or black spots on body, leprosy, syphilia, consumption, etc., which are chronic disenges ; evil 
names, such as Nigan, Jigni, Kiinl, eto. ; being born of diseased parents; not having either known 
parents or own brothers. 


a.VI. — Marriage Rites and Euloa, 


40. Marriage must be celebrated according to the roles laid down by some religion. 
A man belonging to one form of religion cannot marry, either according to the Scriptures, or 
according to the customs of the country, a woman belonging to another, 


41. Some tribes of different castes do indeed intermarry, bat the hich casteado not do so. As 
for example, goldsmiths and barbers marry tho danghters of Kanaite, but they do oot give their 
danghters in marriage to Kanaita. Kanaits marry the danghters of KhAsh and Karun, and also 
give their daughters in marriage to the latter, This custom does not prevail antong other tribes, 


42, Such marriages are not conducted according to the Hindu Scriptures, but they are 
customary marringos known as the karéwa, 


43. The EGjpita marry the daughters of people of castes lower than theirs. In the same 
way the men of high castes marry the danghtera of men of low castes, Tho children born of anch 
marriages are considered inferior to those born of religiously lawful marriages, 


44, Tho high and low tribes are distinvaished by caste. The men of high castes marry the 
daughters of men of low castes, The chihiren thos born are considered inferior to others and are 
called sartépé. The men of low castes cannot marry the daughters of mon belonging to high eagtes, 


45, When the bride comes to the honse of the bridegroom, then, if the marriage ia being 
celebrated in accordance with the Scriptures, the losband and wife play » gambling match. 
Afterwards cooked food ia broaght and laid beiore the pair. Tho liasband feeds the wife, and out of 
the same plate the wife feeds the husband, The bride algo pays some money to the Brilimang and 
to the sister of the bridegroom. If the husband already has another wife, then the new wile interviews 
the old one with great pomp and show, This interview is named ‘shaking lands,’ It is said that 
the old wile, together with some other women who are singing songs, comes from one side, and the 
new wife and hor husband, together with some ether women, come from the other side. The women 
of both parties sit at the place appointed for interview. At this place also a ceremony called mulA 
ditdi (show:ng the face) is performed by the women of both parties, | 


46, Every man marries, sccorling to his capacity, as many wives as he pleases, as there is 
no limit of namber in thi respect. 
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47. [fa men marries more than one wife, then, as long a3 no son is born, the firat wife i- 
considered the chief or head Rini, but when a son is born the wife giving birth to the son is considered 
the chief Rant. She rales supreme in all the household business. The servants consider ber their only 
master, and the husband as well as other members of the family respect ber, 

. 48. Poor men keep all their wives in the same house, while rich men set apart separate room= 
for every wile, 

4t. Licentious people keep girls, too. Among the high families it is necessary to employ 
maid-servants ; for no man can enter the houses where the pardd syatem is observed, and therefore 
maid-servants have to perform all the household duties, 

50. Except the Brahmans and the Rajpiits, among whom the kardwd (irregular marriage) 
not prevails, the women of all other tribes, such as Sids, Banijis and Bébras, can marry more than 
one man, The parents of the woman pay to her husband the expenses of the marriage and get her 
divorced, Alter this the woman can marry whomsoerer she likes. 

51. Men set up illegal connections with women, and thus directly choose wives, Generally 
women of Jooge character marry more than one husband. The well-conducted women stick to one only. 

XVIII, — Polyandry. 

52. It is a custom among the Siidras, such as Kanaits, that the eldest of four or five 
brothers marries a wife according to the customs of the country, The wife thas married is told that 
all the brothora shall treat her as their common wife, and the wife also agrees to this and 
takes every one of them as her husband. Thus the woman is considered the common wife of all, 
provided the husbands are own brothers, 

XIX. — Prostitution. 

53. The women of high families have no freedom before marriage, and their parents look 
afterthem. It is s common saying that women have three guardians, i.¢., parents in carly age, 
husband in youth, aud cons in old age. The women of low castes remain free before marriage. 

64. Only Taria, and no other tribe, offer their daughters for prostitution, 

55. If any girl turns out of loose character before marriage, her parents do not accept any 
feast in return for their daughter, In the first place, girls cannot become immodest, and even if any 
one becomes so, she is checked from doing #0 as far as possible. The matter is kept quite secret, 
for it leads to the disrepute of the husband as well of the parents. 

XX. — Gonoral Marriage Customs. 

66, Tho girls are married only whon thoy aro above nine years of age. 

57. Early marriage cannot be cancelled, whether sither of the parties be of age or not. 
When the religious ceremony is once performed, it becomes, without any regard for sexual intercourse, 
irrevocable, 

58. In high castes, husbands are chosen entirely by the paronts of the girls, In low 
castes, like the Sidras, the mother of the girl asks hor opinion also in the matter of the choice of her 
husband, The parents of « girl send their barber or Brahman in aearch of a husband for the girl, 
and these men propose betrothals. In other tribes, either the parents of the girl themselves or their 
relatives choose the husband for the girl. 

69. Among the Brahmans and the RAjpite generally, the barbers and the priests serve as 
mediums in marriages, for that is their profeasion. These men generally deceive the people. They 
take bribes from one party as their brokerage. But nowadays people do not invest them with full 
powers of betrothal, and make enquiries to satisfy themselves. 

60. If the girl be a minor, then consent of the guardian and own brothers of the girl 
is necessary to make the contract valid and to engure marriage. But if the parties be of age, then 
their consent alone is sufficient. Under either of the circumstances, the calling together of the 
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brotherhood and making them witnesses, an it were, ia very essential, The object of the distribution 
of red thread and aweetmeat at the time of the confirmation of the marriage contract is only to make 
witnesses of those persons who get the red thread and the swoetmeat. 

61, Neither the bride nor the bridegroom is allowed to make a choice of the other. They 
cannot eren see each otber before their marriage. However, among the Sudras, like Kavaits, etc., 
there ig no such restriction, and they can make o choice before marriage. 

62. (a) If the bridegroom be of a caste higher than that of the bride's parents, then they pay 
to him: bhatta (money to make up the deficiency of tie caste), and the sum of this money id deter- 
mined by the parties, Also money must be paid in cases when an inferior man wants to marry his 
daughter to a superior nan, ¢.g., if Riana wanta to marry lis daughter to the son of the Raja, 

(4) The bridegroom buys the bride in the way indicated above; but it haa now become 
a costom that, if the girl's father be a poor man, he sella his daughter. Generally this custom 
prerails among the Kanaite, but now it is gaining groand among the [Mjpite and Bréhmans also, 

63. There are no roles to fix this price. If the bridegroom likes to take diartd, it will be fixed 
according to the capacity of the bride’s parents. If the parents of the girls want to pay the dhattd, 
it will be in proportion to the rank of the bridegroom's parents, Among the Kanaite, Kalia and 
shepherds, the girls of Kanaits are valued at Ra, 60, and those of Kdlis or shepherds at Re. 40. 
This price is termed dhéri. 

64. The prico of neither sort can be appropriated by the bride or the bridegroom, but their 
parents spend this money im Marringe expenses, 

65. Ifs formal marriage is once performed it cannot be cancelled. However, 
among the Mubammadana, marriages can be set aside, 

eé, The marriage cannot be cet aside if either party lose any organ. Bot onstomary 
marriages can bo cancelled at the option of the parties. Muahanjmadane can cancel their marriages. 

67. No woman can be set at liberty to re-marry only on account uf any of her omissions or 
commissions. The man does not cohabit with bis regularly married wife if she proves to be of lonwe 
character, but has to maintain her throughout ber life. She can either remain in ber bushand's house 
or go to ber parents. The Muhammadans divorce a woman of bad charactor, 

68, The system of divorce does not prevail among the Hindns. Muhammadans can divorce 
their wives on certain conditions, such as impotency of the husband or suspicions character of the wife: 

69, The Muhammadans vee the taldke-i-bain (irreversible divorcs), The husband can 
divorcee the wife without any foult on her pert. Thisdivorce becomes valid, when it is proved that the 
The husband: has the power, sither directly, or indirectly, to revoke the divorce. Jf faldki-bdin be 
pronounnced thrice, the parties so soparated cannot r-marry without the woman going through the 
formality of mATry ing swOther man and being divorced from him, But if the divoree be pronounced 
only ones or twice, this condition is not necessary for re-marriage. If the husband at the time of his 
death divorces hia wife and dies before the expiration of hisiddat (period of probation of 4 montha 
and 10 days, to see if the woman ia enceinte), the wife is entitled to her husband's inheritance. It is 
natural for awoman to wait so long before her second marrisge. Also, if the husband absteins from 
sexual intercourse for 4 nwnaths with the wife, this fact is also considered as an irrevocable divorce, 

70, There are two kinds of marriages among the Hindus — F he illegal. 
A formally married wife cannot he divorced, nor can she re-marry. The deena Shecan 
leave one husband and marry another, It is a popnlar saying that the women of the hills never become 
wilows —i.¢,ifone bosband divs they marry another. Among Muhammoddus, all women re-marry. 

— Inheritance, 

71. In the hills the right of children is considered per stirpes and not per cap 
The rights of children born of » formal marriage are superior to those of the children cimechovoes 
tommry warringe. The children whose father and mother are of different castes ara called gartOgt, 
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Their rights are inferior to those of the children born of castomary marriages. They are given money 
snd immoveable property, just sufficient to support them. The children born of criminal connection 
between 4 man and « woman are called jhata or jhétu, and they live as servants of the family, or 
aré given one or two fiells and moveable property worth twenty or thirty Tupees, 

72. Lf msn has got two sons by a formal wife, two sons by a customary wife, two sons by 
a customary wile belonging to a Jow family, and two sons by a wife of another caste ot religion, then 
the sons of the formal wile have the main right to their paternal inheritance, bot they give some 
portion of it to other sons of their father — i.e., one-half of the property left by the father will be 
retained by the legitimate sons, while the other half will be given to the rest of hia sons, The 
shares of the latter are determined by the members of the brotherhood, The greater portion of the 
father's property ia given to the legitimate sons, and the others are given maiutenance as the village 
council directs, for there iz no special law about this. At some places the legitimate children get 
two-thirds of the whole property of their father, while the natura! song get only one-third. 

73, The legitimate sons follow their father's religion or faith. The natural sons are termed 
sartéri, and now they have become a separate caste, But gradually this caste is being tarned into the 
caste of its forefathers, for it organises relations with the pure caste. 

74, There iss grest difference between legitimate and illegitimate rons (i.e., sons 
by wives formally and customarily married), They cannot intermarry, nor do the former cat 
feod prepsred by the latter. Among the Kanaits there is no restriction a3 to eating and drinking. 
Such restrictions are observed only among the Rajpiits, the Brahmans, the Sids, the Bobris 
and Baniis, 

75, After seven or, at the most, twelve generations, one faraily loses sight of the fact of being 
descended from the same forefathers as another family. | 

76. Tho paternal caste can be lowered only by contracting some irreligious or illegal 
connections, By no other meana can this be offected, 

XAIT. — Tribal Details. 

77, Tt haa been already stated that the Brahmans are divided into two main snb-divisions, i.¢,, 
Gaur and Sfrsut, and from these the minor eab-divisions — euch as Kanauji, Bhat, Kan Kobja, 
Méthal, Dardwir, Agni Hotrl, Baleimi Maha&brahman, Acharij, Dakaut, Shalavari, Chaut{, Paptj 
or Papnch, Namti, Pind@ and Pujiri (priests) — have descended, 

The following sub-dlivisions claim their deacent from Rajpits, the Brahmans and the Baniis:— 
Kanait, Raho, Karun, Khash, Kbaniri, Chandél, Chohin, Dagré, Mehta, Dadarwal, Pabarwiil, Jad, 
Lama, Goldsmith, Barber, Potter, Bairagi, Sanyisi, Udast and Jogi. 

Tho following state that their ancestors were Rajpite and Brahmans :—Kélts, Shepherds, 
Washermen, Dyo-sinkers, Tiiria, Carpentera, [ronsmiths, Dharéris, Cobblers, Shoomakers, Sweepers, 

78. The ancient Brahmans lived near the Indas and the Saraswat] and the surrounding 
territories, The Gaure sad the Sarsuts were their descendants who first came (o the hills, As this 
happened in very remote and ancient times, so they forget their origin and became known by the 
name of the place where thoy went and settled. Those who took their abode in Kind became known 
os the Kananjls, and those at Cawnpore were called Kan Kobja, Hence it is that those Brahmans 
who are now found in the billa are held to be descendants of the two main Brahman divisions, 

The Raéjpits, Brahmans and Siids ay thet the Kanaites are the most numerous of all the tribes, 
All men belonging to any religion, who adopted the kuréwa (customary marriage) and gave up the 
religious and national cnstoms, were known as Kanaita, They were subdivided according to the 
professions which they adopted, For instance, one who undertook to make gold ornaments was called 
goldsmith, and #o on. 

The tradition abont the Klis ie that a Kanait father had two sons by two wives, The sons 
quarrelled as to who had the superior right, At last it was decided that the one who should plough 
the field earliest in the morning should get the superior right. So, next morning, one of the brothers 
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went to pluagh the field, while the other began to plough the lowest floor of his house, batt the place was 
Loo narrow to be ploughed. “At last, being annoyed, be cut off offe of the feet of his bullock. His 
Lrother, seeing this, tarned him out of his home, for acting against religion. The Klis, the shepherds, 
the shoemakera, the weavers and the bostmen are his descendants. 

80.5 The widowa of all tribes, except those of the Brahmans, Rijpits, Sids, Banias and 
Bobras, can re-marry, This custom prevails even among Rajpits, who do not follow the rules 
which are observed by the high castes, 

81, Widow marriage is not allowed by the Scriptures, for the marriage ceremonies can be 
performed bat once. As the proverb goes: the lion produces a whelp by a single intercourse with the 
lioness, so the (roe man acts upon what hesays, The banana tree, if once planted, always yields [ruit; 
a woman, once married, cannot be re-married: and rich men do not give up their prejudices. 

62, The younger brother can marry the widow of the elder brother, but not vice rerad, except 
among Kanaits, 

83. The widows of low castes can re-warry either aman of their own caste or one of 
another caste. 








XXIV. — Inheritance after re-marriage of widows, 

84. If « widow re-marries, her children by the first husband are to be supported by the 
husband's brother, whether the children be male or female. 

85. Lf the widow marries & man of a caste different from hers, her husband's properiy is 
inherited in the following way :— 

(a) The widow is entitled to no share of ber hasband's property if she re-marries. 

(6) The children by the first bashand are entitled to inherit the property of their father and their 
shares are determined by custom, 

(c) The husband's brother cannot inherit any portion of the property of the deceased, le is 
entitled only to his father's property. 

sé. If the widow msrries her husband's brother, then the following rules about inheritance are 

(a) Tho widow cannot claim the property of ber first husband. 

(4) A person by marrying his brother's widow becomes disentitled to his brother's property. 


(¢) The children by the first hosband inherit the property of their father, and their uhares are 
determined by custom. 


(d@) The children by the second husband have no right to claim the property of the first 

87. The sons of a widow by her husband's brother are not called the eons of her first husband, 
but those of the second, The children born in the lifetime of the first husband, or within ten months 
of his death, are considered his sons, 

XXV, — Housohold Customs. 
Pregnancy and Childbirth, 

88, No ceremonies are performed during pregnancy. 

689. The woman assumes one of two postures at child- ro 

(a) She kneels on the ground. The midwife remains behind her, and, fixing her knees in the 
back of the lying-in woman, bolda both of ber shoulders by her hands. oars 

(5) The woman prostrates herself on the ground. The midwife keeps to her left side. O 
women take hold of the head, hands and legs of the lying-in wowan, — 

80, The midwife serves in the room of the lying-in woman, After child-birth, persons whoare ric 
or belong to high families, employ nurses. The wife of a poor man is attended by his samiganeh 


* [No anewer was apparently given to Question 79,— Ep.) 
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Bl. Diffurent ceremonies are performed ai the birth of a child. Poor men prepare guol food 
and distribute it among the Brahmans and People of their own brotherhood. On the third day after 
the birth of the child the favnily cclobrate the first feast. The pricst comes aud prepares the horoscope 
of the child. Sngar and sweetment is distributed among friends, Singing and danciug parties are 
given and guns are fired. Thesscond feast comes after seven days, the third after nine, and the 
fourth after eleven days. Tho lying-in woman is kept, at the time of chihl-birth, in the lowest story 
ofthe house, After the fourth feast the woman takes the child ia her lap, Musie is played aad songa 
are sung, and thus the mother, together with some other women, in the first placa, worships the san, 
and then the gate of the house. Afterwards the houschol:| gunk is worshipped, and some alma are paid 
to the Brahmans. Among all the women present, presents aad swoetmeats are distributed, People 
of the surrounding territories come with their guns amd fire them, They are given some money or 
sugar. They present some green grass to the father of the child asa good omen, They call this grass 
dib (turf), The four feasts are celebrated only at the birth of a son, and this ceremony is named 
gauntrala. After even days, when the last giuntrdld has been performed, the mother can go and 
live in the upper flats ofthe house, /faran (sacrifice ) is also perforined. At the birth of a girl no 
Sereinony, execpt that of ool food, is performed, nor is there any special rule aout this. As long 
a3 the Inst gauntrd/# is not performed, nobody either eats food or drinks water from the house of tho 
person where the child was born, except bis relatives and people of low castes. This period ix termed 
sii/at (impure state), The Bra‘imass are paritied after tes days ; th: Kehutriyas after twelve days ; 
Banias, Bibra an l Sids a’ter fi.toen days, and other castes after one mouth, 

93. If the father be a poor man, thon hy stops his business for throc days, bevanse hig 
relatives, frien!s anl men of the brotherhood com: to congratilet: him. He has te preseat to thew, 
accoriing to his capacity, sume money, sizar or cloth. [on wealthy fa-uilies, feasts and distribution of 
alnis extend over all the eleven days. All the poor mon, Brihinans, inendicaute, priests andl barbers 
get alms.and rewards. Green turf is pres onted and presvuts are given, = Daoces wid other cutertain- 
ments take place. At the birth of a gicl the fathor stops his business for one day, or at the most three 
days. . Generally on such occasions only food is distributed, awl alms and rewards are not given. 

93. There is 00 reasoa, except the on: mentignel abore, for stopping business. 

94, No special rule or ceremony is necessary to be observed at the birth of twins. 

7 XXVI.— Adoption. 

_ 85. There is no particular rule for aloption, Generally the eastum in tho hills is that the 
adopter calls to his honse the boy whem he wants to Mlopt aul paints his forchead with senda! paste, 
A contract is made aceurding to the conditions agreed upon. Then they go to the temple of the god 
and break the (ligt (a picce of woul, to signify truth of purpose) there, and make a solemu vow before 
the gol Cat if they ile dest earry out the contract, then the pink Hav paish them. Soule Peiuine ration 
is given to the priest and overseer of the temp, aml this is called éfvive Then the bey beeotmes bound 
to gerve lia adopter as his father. The adopter gives every authority to the buy as bis son, One rupee 
if offeral to the god, 

868, Until the contract has boon reluced to Writing, or the dingé bas been broken at the ceunpls 
of th: god, the aloption is consi lerel invalid, 

87. The validity of the adoption depends upon te performance of this ceremony alone, 

93, No custom, other than those given above, prevaily in the hill tracts, There is no restriction 
of age for alopton. However, it is meevssary that thy wloptee be of the same blood as the nilopter. 

XXVII,— Puborty. 

89, A ceremony is performed to mark the b-gimning of puborty, whi-h is termal dag‘tan 
Alms are listribated and Brahmans ars fed, In the hills this custom is observed by very few people, 
except the high caste Kehatris 4. 

_, 100... The period of puberty is marked among the [lindas by wearime the sacred thread, and 
among the Muhaninadans by circumcision. Both these ceremoni.s are perfo-md ats tim: whin the 
boy has gained enough wisdom and sense to distinguish between right and wrong, and good and bd. 
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101, Butrothals are of two kinds:— 

(a) Barni is that which is according to the Hinda Seriptures, The parents of the boy and 
those of thu girl propos: the betrathal, and the priest appoints a day for carrying it out. On ste 
date the boy's father sunds the pricat aud barber with som ornaments and clothes, which the girl puta 
ou, Soms monvy is given to the barber, the priest, the narae and the Brahman as their reward, 
A feast like the one given at the time of marriage is given, and a music band attends, The servants 
of both parties gut rewards. Thon the gir.'s parents send clothes and orasments for the boy. 

(6) Sagal or adta, In this cas: a few oraaments or, if these be not available, oLe of more 
rapees are sent by the father of the bey to the girl through the priest or some elation, In order 
that the betrothal by considered perianent, the man carrying the opugments takes bis fu.d in the 
house of the girl's parents, No other ceremony ts celebrated, nor may rewards are given, Nothing 
is sent by the girl for the boy, 

102. In the Beoni Ceremony, in order to ensure betrothal, the wearing of ornaments and 
clothes and painting the forehead with sandal paste and distribution of rewards are necessary. In 
the Sagai Ceremony, thu taking of food by the messenger and handing over of money or 
ornaments to the girl's parcnts is essential, 

103. However, the continua tee of betrothal depen'ls upon the option of parties, 

104. Betrothal can be made after or before the parties are five years of age, 

106, The consunt of parents is essuntial for betrothal, If the worn be of age, then her 
parents also are consulted. If the fathor be dead, the permission of the elder brother or the Guardian 
taken. Ir there be no Fuardian, then the own brothers and gear relatives are the persons whoge 
cunsnt is Necessary, 


prepared of all the articles exchanged at betruthal, 


107. Marriages are of three kinds; — 
| (@) Béd-lagan. — Thi bridegroom, wearing a bridal chaplst or wreath on hig head, woos to the 
house of ths bride with mast’ and attendants, The gitl’s parents give two or four fensts acoording 
to thetr capacity. The didauer (uarriase servies) is recited, After the 6éd-tagan (matrimonial 
ceremony) the party is disuissed, Tho bridegroom comms back to his house and gives u feast, and 
the marriage festivities coutinue for anne days, Prizes are given to his owp tivtinls, ag well as to 
those of the bride, The bride Pays souie mony to the men who accompanied the bridegroom to the 
hvuse of the former and pice térad. The rewards and prizes are given aceording to the capacity of the 
Parties, and there is no fixed rale for this, The recital of the bhdnwar is ‘ental in such marriages: 

(6) Thajra or Gadgr. — One or to men representing the bridegroom go to the house of the 
bride, where one person from every family in the Village is present, They are Given either » dinner 
oF a supper by the bridegroom, The priest, the barber, the musician and other menials of the village 
are given four ennas each, or at the moat one rupee each, ag thetr Femugeration, The bride is 
brought to the bridegroom's house, Ganésh fs worshipped, anid this ix essential, 

_ (¢) Bardant, — The bridegroom sonds a woman to fetch the bride: Ono or two women come 

wich the bride also, Ganésh is not worshipped nor sny prizes given, 


108. In the case of the Béd-lagan whe recital of bAdmicar Is nocessa in the case of the Jhiira 
the worship of Ganésh, and in the case of the Gidar nothing, uy jr 


108, There if no costom of seizing the bride forcibly, Two or three days after the 
carriage, il the wile bs of age, the ceremony of union known as the pusman sammit karem (the union 


of nian and woman) is performed, The priest appoints an auspicious date for this purpose, On that 
date one common balding is laid for the pair. ‘The htishand, according to his capacity, gives some 
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moneuy vt ornaments to the wife on this first intercourse, which is called tho niéva khuldi (romuneration 
for antying the girdle). The women distribute some sweets among themselves, 

If a man forvibly seizes a woman and brings her to his hous:, this is called Adr (abduction) and 
is considered an illegal marriage. ; 

110, No such custom as the marriage of the bride with a god prevails. 

UW. The dead of all the tribes are cremated, except thoss of the Muahammadans, the Bairagta, 
the Udasts, the Sanya-fs and the Jégis, whose dead are buried. 

112, The Muhammatans place their dead, at the time of burial, in « lying position: the 
Bairiui, etc,, in a sitting posture, 

118. The Hindo corpse is kept in a coffin, having its upper side open, and fine cloths are put 
upon it. A funeral pile of wood is prepared, and the coffin containing the corpse is placed upon it. 
and then it is seton fire. When all the corpas is reduced to ashes, these ashes are cithor thrown into 
the cddd (adeep valley), or are sunt over to Hardwir to be washed away by the Ganges, 

14, Different tribes have difforent ways of disposing of their dead :— 

(a) The Mubsmmadans wash the corps: before it is buried. Thon it is taken to the burial 
ground on a chdrepdi (couch) or ina box, Then 9 grave is dug. Their priest chants sonic words 
according to their faith, and the corpse is laid into the grave and the pit is fillod with earth, Some 
mich put in some sa!t also, in order to hasten the dissolution of the corpse. A stone is placed on the 
mouth of the grave, and it is covered bys sheet of white cluth, A fal, (mwndicant) lives there to 
take care of the grave, and a'ter sme days the sheet, the thir pdf and some nwney are given to him. 

(4) The corpse of a» Drihman, Rajput, Bania, Sid or Bohra is woll washed. Then it is enveloped 
in ashroud of gauze or muslin and ia p'aced in a painted coffin opm otonecnd, Shawls and 
other silken cloths cover the dead body. Tho coffin is then placed in the court of the house and 
music if played, Thousands of people gather together, as if to a fair, They come in white robes to 
niearo for the deal. Musicians walk belore the coffin, and all the relatives and othor mon, whi come 
together for mourning, follow the coffin to the cremation ground, whore tho Jogi prepares an pile of 
wood two or three cubits wile and four or five cubits long, There, acow with a calf is given to the 
Jéyi or to the Mahibrihman. Then the corps? is placed upon the pile, and funeral cakes, together 
with somes alins, are offered in the name of the dead, Then one of the relatives Strikes the head of the 
corpse with a stick, anil this is called kapdl kirya. 

Tue Acharaj (man officiating at the {nneral ceromonivs) is pail some money. Then the pile js 
lighted. All tho musicians and Achéris present sre paid some money. Grain, fruits and pieces of 
money are thrown over the corpse throughout the passage from the home to the crematoty, All these 
expenses are fixed according to the capacity of the dead, 

(¢) Among other tribes, the corpse is washed. The mosicians are aent for, who play on 
instruments for ov or two days. In some places the corpse is kept at home for two to three days, 
Then the coffin is taken out with the band playing before it. All the mon who have come for 
mourning accompany the coffin to the cremation ground. They throw as much grain, [roits and 
pieces of money a8 they ean afford over the corpse on their way from ome to the cremation 
ground. Then having placed the corpse on the funeral piles, they tnke off all the costly coverings 
and burn, with the corps: the ordinary ones, The mmsiciang are perl their wages The | pid 
kirya is not performed. Funeral cakes are not offered as in the case (6). The ashes ore thrown into 
the va'ley. The well-to-do people carry t'e bones to Haridwar, 3 

115. Thore are three different methods of propitiating the dead : — 

(a) If the deceased died a natural death, the Brahmans, Rajpits, Baniis, Sade and Béhrés 
pula lainp in the room wh -re the deceased breath «i his last, and keep it barning throughoat day and 
night for ten days, taking care for it to barn continually, Au earthen pitcher fall of water is placed 
at the door with a hole in the bottom, from which water trickles. Every evening the son, or other 
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relative of the deceased, offers the funeral cake, The Priest site near the lamp and reads a kathd 
(a text) from the Nesket and Gerwr Purdéras. After ten days the lancp and the pitcher ore 
thrown into the valley, and the reading of a kathd is ulso stopped. Then «pind? karam (n ceremony 
to anite the dead with his ancestors) is performed, ond after that the rikhad ahardith is performed, 
The Achiraj is given ornaments, clothes and food. All the Brahmans present are given some alms 
and cows, and horses are also given to them. Alter a fortnight or more a goat is killed, and all the 
relations are called together and fed with moat and rice. The fathor of the wile of deceasal person's 
son sapplies all the requisite munterial at this time, and gives clothing to bis daughter and son-in-law, 
All present are fed for two or three days by the family of the deceased. After this a whr@A (offering 
of funeral cakes to the dead) is performed every month. After six months great sacrifice is 
performed, and cows, ornaments and clothes are given to the Brahmans in the name ‘of the dead. In 
the same way annanl and qualrennial sacrifices are performed ; after which only am annual shrdth 
is obeorved. The bowes of the dead are sent to Hardwar. Rice balls are offered at Bhoa and 
Karnokshétra, too. 


(4) There is no particular custom to be observed at the death of a childless man. All the 
ceremonies of shr@ih and the eacrifices mentioned above are performed in this case, too, with the 
ordinary expenses. 





(e) In the case of a violent death, it is necessary to offer funeral cakes in the name of the dead 
at Hardwir, Bhon and Kurakehdtra, ome persons perform the Nariini Bali Shradh —y. ¢., funeral 
cakes are offered for forty days instead of ten. 


(f) Among the other tribes, having or not hating of children by the deceased is of no 
importance, Much stress is lakh opon music, Poor men cal) iu p small band, while rich men enipiloy 
a large band of musicians. Funeral cakes are offered on the third day after death. The ten 
karwas (ceremonies) are pot performed, The goat is eithernot killed, or the heir of the deceneed kills 
the goat any time after throe days, and the mourning cori monies thon come te an end. Funeral cakes 
are offered at Hardwar, but this has been introduced only ery lately. Monthly shrddhe are not 
performed, bat shrdlAs ore performed alter six months, one yeat and four yours. Ornaments and 
clothing are given to tho Brahmans, ‘The son of the sister of the deceased ix given some alms and 
ornaments, instead of the Achiraj (the man officiating in funeral ceremonies). 

(¢) Among Muhammadans, after forty days a {vast is given to all the brotherhood. No 
other ceremony is performed. 
(To de comtinue 2.) 
MISCELLANEA, 


THE FREXCH ANCH.FOLOGICAL socrETE 


preserving them, and, indeed, after existing for 


DANGKOR. 
ty the Franco-Siamese treaty of 23rd March 
1907, wo learn that France has aequired the 
provinecs of Battambang, Sicmrcap and Sisophon: 
Thee new provinces 
magnificent group of architectural monnmenta 
in Asia, which are now added to thone previously 


possessed by France in Cambodia and Annam. | not be said that Angkor long suffered from 


Among the numerous edifices that bear witness 
to the uplendour of the ancient Indo-Clinese 
civilization are the wonderful temples of Angkor, 

As repository of these treasures Franco has pot 


heen slow in recognising the duty of carefully | 


include the moat 





& millennium exposed to the ratages of ti 

a tropical climate and ite wopetathone they — 
need of careful conservation, French archerolo- 
sists will avoid the evila of restorations bat, 
though lneal revenues cannot’ aeseme the full 
burden of the expenditure required fur so large 
an undertaking, they are resolved that it shall 


French national indifference They have there- 
fore formed the ‘Société d’Angkor’ for the 
Preservation of the remains, It consists of over 
fifty founders — French archmologists, professors, 
scholars and others intereated in Indo-China and 
the preservation from destruction of the relica of 
its glorious past, 


Os ee 
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THE AGE OF THE TAMIL JIVAKACHINTAMANI. 
BY T. 5, KUPPUSWAMI SASTBI ( TANJORB). 


T°HE religions works of the Jainas male their appearance first in Sanskrit, and then, 
4B: assuming the garb of the Indian vernaculars, spread through the country. The Tamil 
Jivakechintimani is probably one of such. Having been sdapted into Tamil, it is looked upon 
even during the present day as s standard Tamil classic. The works that deal with the 
story of Jivaka are four in number, wz. — (1) the Gadyachint@mand by Vadibhasimha, (2) the 
Hshatirachiddman by the same author, (3) the Jivmiviharachampa by Harichandra. These 
three are in Sanskrit. Another work is said to have been composed by Harichandra and called the 
Jivandharandiaka, which is believed to treat of the life of Jivaka, No manuscript of it has been 
traced so far, and I therefore doubt if it ever existed. Consequently, it may at present be oxsomed 
that the fourth extant work dealing with the life of Jivaka is (4) the Tamil Jirakachintdmani. 
We shall now proceed lo examine if this poem is an original work, or if it is merely an 
adaptation of some earlier epic. 


Mahimahipadhyiya Pandit Saminatha Aiyar, in his edition of a portion of the Jivakachinsad- 
mani, published in 1899, observes: ‘ The Sanskrit works Ashattrachiddmam and Gadyachintdimani 
by Vidlbbasimha, and Jivmidharachampé and Jivmidharandtaka by Harichandra deal with the stor y 
of Jivaka. This story is related in the Mahdpurdna, which contains the stories of the sixty-three 
Saldkdpurushas. The bilingual Sripur@aa, which gives an account of the twenty-four ti+thaikaras, 
also refers to the life of Jivaka in the story of Sri-Vardbamana. On comparing the first three poems 
with the Jirakachintdmani, I was struck with the resemblances between the two, ani thought that 
in each of the former could be found several passages containing the sentiments and ideas oxpressal 
in some of the verses of the latter, I naturally began to supect if the Sanskrit pooms had been 
composed on the model of the Jivakachin¢dmani, But on closer examination it was found that this 
supposition was untenable, becanse all the Sanskrit names introduced into the Gadyachintdmani 
Aehattrachiiddmani, and Harichandracham pil are found in the Tamil work. Many corrapt Sanskrit 
and Prakrit words and many coincidences of thought and sentiment were at the same time traceable, 
I, accordingly, concluded that the Jirakachint@mani was not an original work like the Tamil 
Silappadigdram, The former bears a closer resemblance to the Gadyachinfamani than to the other two 
Sanskrit poems, while the story as found in the Jieakachintdmani is different from the aceoant given 
in the Sripuring . . . . .™ It is thus clear that Mahimahipidhyaya Pandit Saminatha 
Aiyar is of opinion that the Tamil Jivakashint@mani is not an original work, bat that it is, 
greatly indebted to the Sanskrit Gudyachintdmani, A few of the parallel passages are extracted 
below aad serve to illustrate my remark, 


(2) “Und-epavenraiyir-kétpir-uyir-ura pivam-ellaa 
gand=ipi-tteligaveenra kirtuvil pilaveagi 
vig-doga nivenda koyil vigpavar-magajir-chenri] 


Jivakachintdmani, Naw 
© Steri wvaPett gee: gat ga 
eegqurrdty sipeiryyfarrr ||” 
Kthatirachiddmani, lst lambaka—85. 
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The idea in the above two quotations is the same :-— “ That lady who might be compared to the 
goddess Lakshmi became lonely and helpless aa if she meant to show to the world which had only 
heard it explained from books that sin cannot be exhausted but by the inevitable working out of its 
evil results,” 


(2) “Solliya nanmaiyeillde-chchugsigap-i-yrodambu ningi- 
yeell-oli=tt@van=iigi=ppirakkuméy-enna vénda 
koll-ulaiy-agatt=it}—idiekkir-irom piradah=gautta 
v=ellaiyil sem-bonp=igiyseri-niram perrad=apré.” 

Jivakachintdmani, Guoamélaiyir-ilambagam. 


“ea SmPY seit sare TereT lee: | 
are fe Heat evs cearare: ||” 


Eshatirachdddmant, 4th lambaka, 4), 4. 


Here again the idea is the same :— “By the power of mantra, this dog became the king of 
Yakshas. Is not iron changed into gold by amalgam in the process of alchemy? This is even so.” 


(3) @ Veosgirattogil-insigan vilondu maéeigi ninra 
Yeon-girav=idiran=dannsiyeudiratt-ileolikkal=imé 
pan-tiraskkilaviyir tam-baésiyinir=pirandas piivai- 
gan-nira-molaiyingr teiegalviyirekalikkalsiend,” 


Jivakackintdmani, Kémasariyar-ilambagam. 


“meurgardt dares 7 Titer | 
caer fee vet 7 HR Ce aie |” 


Kshattrashdddmani, lamba 6, ald. 10. 


Once again the same idea is given:— “The misery of this worldly life which grows up by 
attachment can never be cut off by attachment again. A cloth stained with blood can never be 


It will be seen from the above extracts that the expressions vary only as much as might be 
expected from the difference of idiom between Sanskrit and Tamil. The ideas are exactly the same. 
What is compressed in two lines of verse in Sanskrit is expanded into four lines of Tamil, There is 
no other difference, Similar passages may also be quoted from the Gadyachintdmani, 


The Sanskrit pooms which treat of the story of Jivaka are based on the Jaina 
purainas, And this [act is attested to by the authors of the former, For instance, Vadtbhasimhs 
says in the preamble to his Gadyachintdmagi :— 








“The string by its association with flowers is accepted by the head. Even so then shall my 
humble words showing the joys of this world and the world hereafter be acceptable by their 


a 
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Aa the subject-matter is the same in the Keshattrachiddmani, thero was no need for the 
author, Vadibhasimha, to refer pointedly to the fact of the poem being based on the purdnas. In the 
Tamil Jfvakachin¢dmani the suthor, Tiruttakkadévar, saya :-— 


Mupnireppipanda paralatiédu éangumuttu- 
meannireuvarkkum=enin ydreavai atkkugippd- 
reanpirat=en sor=paluddyinun=golbaranrs 
poynptravalld=pporuldl vin pugudum=enddr. 


The commentator Nachchipirkkipiyar explains the words poyppiravalld=pporul, * ideas that do 
not partake of falsehood,’ as follows: “The majority of those that think they can obtain liberation 
through the true words of the purdna will certainly never despise the poet’s words, however 
distasteful and insipid they may be, as they are only the mediam by which the ideas of the purdna are 
conveyed, This the post was convinced of and hence his boldness in writing thus." It is then clear 
that, at the time of the commentator Nachchinarkkiniyar, Tiruttakkadévar was believed to have based 
his Jivakoohinédmani on the Jains purdsas. As Tirottakkadévar does not refer either to the Gadya- 
chintdmani or to the Hehattrachdddmani, it remains doubtful if they were really anterior to the 
Jivakechintamani, At any rate there seems to be no doubt that the latter was written after the 
purines, And sccording to Jaina tradition, the original story of Jivaka is found in the 
Mahfpurana, while the bilingual Sripurina is admittedly of later date, 





We have now to ascertain the date of the Mahapurina. The author who began the composition 
of the work is Jinastnachdrya, disciple of Virastnachérys, The former wrote the Harirashéa-Purding 
in Saka-Sarmvat 705 ( = A.D. 783) and became the preceptor, it is said, of the Rishtrakiita king 
Amighavarsha L., whose accession took place in A.D. 813. The Périedbayudaya was written during 
the same reign by the same suthor at the request of 8 co-disciple, named Vinayasinachirys, for 
a poetical work celebrating Pirévanatha-Tirtbainkara, In composing this work Jinasén&chirya chose 
to honour the Sanskrit poet and dramatist Kilidasa in an ingenious way. He wore cach line of verse 
of the poem Méghasmhdéia into his own élékaz. The last line of each of the latter is identical with 
that of one of the verses of the former. Not even a line of the Méghasahdéia has been omitted. 
Neither has he at the same time sacrificed his own thoughts or his subject in thus trying to honour 
the lines of Kalidass’s poem, Jinastndcharya, who began the Mahkdpurdya, did not live to complete 
it. The work was taken up by his disciple Gugabhadricharya and finished, The portion of the 
the Istter is known as the [ttarapurdna, and contains the story of Jivaka. It may therefore be 
supposed that the Sanskyit poems mentioned above, as well as the Tamil Jivakachintd€mani, are based 
on the Mahdpurdaa, composed by Jinaséndchirys and his discipls Gugabhadrichirya. The date of 
the Makdpurdna would then be the apper limit of that of the Jivakachintdmani, Luckily, we hare 
no difficulty in fixing the former, because the subjoined prasast of the Uttarapurdna tells us that it 
corresponding to A. D. 897, The very day on which the work was finished may be fixed with the help 
of the astronomical details furnished in the following passage :— 
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Tt Te Kee at | qryct fara aearaa: 


Before proceeding to fix the lower limit of the date of the Tamil Jirakachintdmani, I take 
advantage of this opportunity to refer to another Tamil work composed by a Jaina preceptor. This 
is the versified Tamil lexicon Bijimaninigandu, compiled by Mandalapurusha, the disciple 
of Gupabhadra, In the body of the lexicon, Mandalapurusha gives a clone as to his date when he 
mentions. Kiruftinariya (Krishnariya) as having made unbounded gifts (bhodait-madam). By 
Kiruttinardya the Vijayanogara king Krishnariya cannot be meant, because Mandalapurusha claima 
Gunabbadra for his preceptor. By the Tamil expression kodai-madam the author evidently refers to 
the Jirwda Akalavarsha of the Rashtrakiits king, Krishna If. It thus appears that both Gunabhadra 
atd his disciple Mandalapurusha were protégés of the Rishtrakita king, Akilavarsha-Krishna IT. 
whose dates range from A, D. 888 to 911-12. The Tamil lexicon Sildmaninigandu was therefore 
compiled roughly in the third quarter of the 9th century A. D. 


Rivturning to the lower limit of the date of the Jivwkachinfdmani we find that the Salva teacher 
Umép-tisivachdrya, who flourished at the beginning of the 14th century, refers to the work in his 
Piruttondarpurinavaraldru. In describing the circumstances which led to the composition of the 
Tamil Pertyajpurdnam by the Chija minister Sékkilir, Umipoti tells as that the ChiJa king Anapiya, 
the patron of Sékkilir, was devoting his time to the study of the J irakachintdmani. Sekkilir exhorted 
his patron to study the lives of the Saiva devotees and not waste his time over the Jfrakachinéf mand, 
which was based on fiction, and by the study of which no merit would accrue to him, Subsequently, 
Békkilar composed the Tamil Periyopurdnam at the instance of the Chila king. This Anapfya-Chéla 
is otherwise known as Rijéndra-Chiladéva alias Kulottuiga-Chala 1, or Suthgandavirtta-Chila. 
Archeological experts say that his time was between 1070 to 1118 A.D. here is no mention of 
Jirakachin‘d@mant in any work prior to the timeol the Periyapurdnam, An’ as 1 have already pointed 
out, that the former must have come into existence only after the 9th cento , it may be concluded that 
Tiruttakkadévar's Jivakachintimani was composed during the riod ranging from the 
beginning of the 10th to the second half of the llth century A. | | 





1 Ttia pot clear ou what grounds Mr. Koppuswami Sastri identifies Anupéyn with Kulittunga TI. Bot as he 
is wot the fret to make this identification, it iz necessary to state the onse oa it actually stands. So far a ft ie 
known at preset" thore is only one inecription which mentions the ChAla king Anapaya. It is engraved on one of 
the walls of th. Tyigarija temple at Tircvirtr in the Tanjore district, and ix dated during the reign of a Knlit- 
tudga, who, t+ judge from the alphabet employed in the inscription, cannot be Kulittunga I, Even on purely 
Hterary grontds the identification of Arapiya with Kulittuiga I, seems to be untenable. Tho author of the 
Tamil Preiyapurdgam, who waa a prote+ of the Chija king Anapiya, must have Lived a pretty long time after 
Nambi-Andir Nambi, who arranged the Saiva Tamil scriptures (Tirwmurat), The Tirwidcippa, which forms m part 
of these scriptures, basa hymn on the Gangaikopdachs|ivara temple, built evidently by the Chija king Gapgaikonja- 
Chia or Rijéndra-Chija I.,the omivrnal grandfather of Kulittuigal. It is thus apparent that Nambi-Agdér Nambi 
must have lived some time afar HAj(ndra-Chila I “If Anapdys had been the grandson of HAjindta-Chija I,, it te 
not easy to believe that the work accomplished by Nambi could have been forgotten so soon, especially aa the 
circametances under which be discovered the sacred soriptures were almost mireculous. King Anapiiya waa 


Baj 
the earlier portion of this interval under euch exceptional conditions, could not have been completely f a 
towards the close of the interval. It eeoms to mo therefore that the identification of Avaphya with Kulé dieing 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES. 
From the Native point of view. 
BY MIAN DURGA SINGH, 
( Communicated by IT. A. Rose. ) 
( Continued from p. 284, ) 
X=XXI. — Purification Coremonies, 


The Brahmans are purified in ten days, the Kshatriyas in twelve deys, the Vaisyas, i. ¢,, Banids, 
Side and Bohras, in fifteen days, and allother tribesin one month. People neither eat nor drink in the 
house in which some one has died, during the period of impurity. Bat when the heirs of the deceased 
eat either meat or asaftida, they are considered purified, even if it be done within the period of 
impurity and then people do not object to eating food prepared by them, 


The Kshatriyas and Banias, ete., get their heads shaved at the death of a relation, - But this is 
nota general custom: for to shave the head it is necessary that the written permission of the Raja 
or the Runa be obtained beforehand. 


116. The shridhs are of two kinds : — 

(a) Those performed in the name of the deceased, A detailed account of such shrddths has beon 
already given. 

(4) Those which are performed in the pitrié paksh (the dark half of the lanar month) in the 
month of Bhddon (about September), In this month all tribes, except the menials, perform shrddhe. 
Some persons perform sArdidhs during the whole of the fortnight, Others perform only one 
shrddh, in the name of all their dead, on the amdvas day (the last day of the lunar month). Every 
kind of food is cooked for the shradhs; fruita aro put upon the table. The Brahmans are called 
on the eve of the shrddh to feast at a certain person's house, all arriving in the morning. The owner of 
the house calls the family priest and offers faneral cakes, Sacrifice is also performed. Alter this he 
washes the fect of all the Brahmans, offers them sandal and flowers, and feeds them. In the end, 
money is given to the Brihmang and they are dismissed. The family priest gets more than all 


117. The Brahman works as the priest in funeral ceremonies and also chants the hymns. 


118. All the tribes in the hills have Brahmans to officiate in their Funeral ceremonies, The 
nephew also receives some gifts, 


119. The method of purification has been stated above. Tt is done by killing a goat and eating 


120-121, Either in the ease of death or birth, it is after the presoribed periods that purification 
is tegained, During that period, provided the heira of the deceased do not us: meat or asafmtida, the 


124. On the day appointed for eating osafmtida or killing the goat, all the relations and the 
Brahmans are called together, and all of them are required to eat asafmtida, while Brahmans are 
also fed.” The Brihman chants some hymns over a mixtare of milk, Ganges water, and cow's nrine 
(called the paneA gfoyif) and makes the heirs of the leceased take some of this mixture, anil thos 
purification is effected. 
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xXEX II. — Beli ion. i rosy ft note: = 
Vib Ar | “Sects. erry 2 y 
123. The Hindus are divided junio three Hh Saivas, Vaishgaras, ‘aud ‘Sikiaks, worshippers 
of Sakti, the Female Principle. “e | 
The Saiva worship Siva, . They are the dissiple af the Sanydsi or Uist mondicants, Some of 
them use meat and wine, while others do a 


The Vaishyavas are the followers of the Bairagis. : Goyurally they’ ae use bicat | aus wine, 
The majority of the Brahmans belong to 


acct. 
oe Oe Dag Ts ereeg cE , 

The Séktaks have as their teachers eve 57 198 ‘the Baral died Aten Udasts. They worship all 
sorts of deities, ‘Theouse of ineat: and wine at thy time of worship | is considered good, They sacr.fice 
goate tothe goddess Kall. Thero iss sparate go anf ty every village or every four or fire villages, 
Some of this sect go to Jawala Mukhi to cients the temple there, T3 

Only Shékhs are [ound among the Mubammiadan sects. “Tlicy: bélievw. inthe Lal ‘Data 
Saint (the giver of millions), They do not follow ey of the! via: of atte ‘Bhite trdligiai, but act 
according to their own laws, Ciear, tint. tha 

124. The existing religion lias been the relia of the ssa of ‘at eoundfy, from ancient 
times, and the three sects have always observed the rules of their own onder. 





125. It has beeu already stated that in ancient times the people followed the Vedic religion, 
until it was supplanted by Buddhism, After the e decling of Buddhisu fe net iM dete pis revived 
and is still flourishing. sae gay By ave Fa iahehast | 

126. Ordinarily, Hindus follow one of the three forme of belief ubeve mention, Some people 
here and there follow the dictates of their conscience and believe in other gods api teachers, But 
these are very few, 


, © 
iT 
sot. L ah! ~~ 


127. Some pexaciis worebip tombs os pirs faaiits) ae 
The Gods of the ‘Hill megote. 


ret 


-_— 

















1 | Davi or Durgi.. Kivi... car Kat ‘ees and bavi is woraligge surouguont tha hills, 

| Chator Mukh...| Muilon #3 the pea Believe in thiwod of KOteari. 
| | wt He is ae Worahipped vin Kanehti and 

*\ Rek and in wil die envalf villages. 

ri.] Worshipped/only by the dati¥es of Danthla. 

The god of this one villige only, 

Do, do. 

Dé. 1? sow yee abil Ran) 


| Werabipped tn'ictou! Cl Nanja, 


be 
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11 | Chambt —h 
Daa 22 oenet Balaesi 
Pore ae .| Boeag... 
| Nag ay) acl Chmehla 
| an Tone <.) mann 


Baindra Tant... Kher: and Pi-| 


dara. 


1; aA aie eB 
Nandharafi_... Pyjartt 


| Nandan), 4...) Devri... 
‘Déri Ad Shaktl) Kachér 


' Wiahd ‘bie it fue 





-f Peat ‘Chambil areal 
i) Rilpar.., 


Sharavan Neg. Shishina ' jbdalat 


: “Kot Khai 


Hy | 





ce The gud of the agrivulturists of Bréii and 


Ani, 


.) The god of this one village only. 


The god of half Chhé Bist, - 


wa{ The god of Chathla and. Pangrish. 


"ho, want 2 

| Do. 
, Do. = 
Kanehti State 





| Worshipped throughout Kot Khai, 


= Worshipiped in Gajdhir in the Két Khai 


Tahbsil and in Shéla in Darkdti. 
Worshipped only in these two Villages, 


| Tho patron of Ohéwar, Gajdliar, Chehr, 


He dwar, Darkiti State ond half Ohhé 


‘ The a af Dalsir only. 
e.| God. of ,all Kanehii, except Saddch. 


The goddess of the whole territary, but 
there are other minor village gods, 


eh Syaerepne t in all irr ek i bat thera 





4 are other minor gods of vi 
Majin Jase’ \ | The god of the Sél territory, 
| apnwsstisie ys mie + a «1. The goa of the Obidésh territory. 
Nags +:| Ghtindds Do. The god of @hiimdd, and Chadydna in the 
; | sigute ata wha "S Do. * The g god. of one village only. 
Dawe, Binet: ‘Do. ...) The god of the Chagaon territory, 
Nig... ail | Bagt ... “ ~ De. ,... The god of the Ohajili territory. 
| Wht Kali ai, La Al 4.-) Basahiy State...| The goddess of the territory of Busabir, 
| There are other minor gods under ber, 
| Mabisd | Shé oA de hag as The gol, of agriculturists of Shikal only. 
Rehieh, a f hep Doi +] The god of shemgritltrints of Bair in the 
| Pablst cl Gavia. al Do. ~ .,.| The god off the rest of the State. 
Pench Nig gi Fanglek, Do. ___ ...| Hasn temple in eaph of these fivevillage 
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The Name of the 
The Name of God. Wilage oe Feat of 











...| Bashir State... 


The god of two or three villages only. 
The god of the Daswini territory. 


.| The god of Khaniira territory. 


| The god of the Larét and Shéladésh. 
.»| The god of the Khibal territory. 

| The god of Réhal. 

..| The god of the Jégad territory, 


..-| The rural god of Pojali and Bétiini. 


84 | Chasrili .. | Gisakvari 

35 | Godard Daswini Do. ws 

36 | Godérd —or| Khaniara Do. 

37 | Déva Sheldésh.) Shéldésh Dov <x. 

$8| Nig ... ...| Khiabal Do. : 

89 | Pibéai as-/| Réhal ,,. Do. es 

40 | Narain | Jiibal ., Do. 

41 | Mahé Déva ...| Pojali Do. 

42 | Déva... «| Jakbroti Do. 

43 | Khanti | Dévi Dhir an Do. ; 

Randl. 

44 | Bokrili nr and) Do. ,, 

45 | Baindra | Bachhéncht Dos. “sas 

46 | Méshar | Pajarlt Do. 5 a. 

47 | Nag ... so. Pojarli... Bag! 

48 | Lédar wo.| Pojarli,,. To. ‘ 

49 | Narfind — ...| Nirain Do. 

50 | Dhol ws: | RSTisd Do. 

51 | Shali ee.) Malthi Do. : 

9 | Nagéshar _...| Jharag Do. 

58 | Dévi Durgi ,..| Shil... ne 

54 | Mahasi wo.| Mandhél Do, = 

5 | Dévi Durga Hit] Hat Koti =...) Bosahir, Jibal 
| and = Rawin 

$6 | Kharini =...) Khapiban Basihir State 

57 | Palthin Shéli.. Do... 

58 Khanisi “f | Barkal Do, 

59 | Khanisl es] Mahbili Do, 








| The god of Jakhnbtt. 
..| The god of the Sart of Rajgarh territory. 


| The god of the Spél territory, 


The god of half the Mandalgirh territory, 


..| The god of the other half of Mandalgarh, 


. | } The gods of the Navar territory, 





+.| The god of Ghort Karisé in the Nivar 


territory. 


«| The god of the Nivar territory, 
...| The god of the Pandr& San territory. 
| Worshipped by the agriculturists of Shil. 


Worshippei by the natives of Mandél. 


Worshipped in the Pandra San, Navar 
Jibal and Riwin territories, 


--.| The god of the Rék and Samat territories, 


The god of the Mastgarh and Alsat terri- 


* tories, — 
«| The rural god of the Barkal territories. 


-«| The god of the 886 territory. 
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The Name of God, 





Lachhmt Narain} Pat 
Dévijijl Munogh 
Kangléshar ...) Dedthi 
Nig |Kim .., 
Chhart Gudti.,.| Karéri 
Jakh .) Rachdli 
Nirdin Kind 
Lachmi Narain) Manjhédli 
Jhangri Manjgioa 
Nag . -»| Navard 
Nig. a. Bari... 
Dévi ... ..| Tarandé 
Mahéshwar ...) Séngri 
Okha .. Nachir 
Darga +++] Kamba 
Mahi Rudr ...| Kifio .., 
Nig . | Baranda 
Jal ve | Sarphrd 


» he Name of € 


a a 








YP YP PPR PY 


Py SP FP PP PSS Pe eye sy 





ie 
| 





Nores. 


EE ee 


-| Baeabir State... i s od of the villages of Kal@dé and 


The gods of the Kanchhin territory, 


..-| The gods of the Shalatf territory, 


an) 


vj The god of the Khidhitcha territory. 
vf The god of the Kao Bil territory. 
.«.| The god of the Kilbi territory, 

.., The god of the Bhabba territory. 





\rm gods of the Barshil territory, 


aun bre gods of Bari Ghériwald and Kasha, 


.| The god of the Hochhi idige? ( and 


Majhall and Chaksa vill 


| The god of Kim eilligecis 

-.;| The god of one village only. 

.| The god of four or five villages. 

| The god of one village only. 

|The god of Tin Kéth!, bat aniversally 


worshipped 


..| The god of the Ohbé Bist territory. 
.| The god of the Nau Bisi territory, 
v«,| Tho god of the Panjgioi: territory, 
..| The god of the Pat Sé territory, 
«| The god of the Bari territory. 


The god of the farmers of the Tarinda 


Lerritory. 
nS The gods of the farmers of the Singri 
.| The be pede of the Nachar territory, 


The goddess of the Hipi Kamba territory, 


The god of the Jagéri territory. 


...| The god of the Chagaoh territory. 
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ab) 
v0 
v1 
Ps 
a3 
o4 


15 
99 
Lik 
10) 
102 
103 
104 
105 


106 | 


107 


108 


lu? 


110 | 


Til 
112 


113 
lla 


115 








“Rai Re Mole... 





Es 



































The Name ee» 


The Naine of God. | Village or Sent of 
iy i 





Badri Natie~ ., } Ri : Bus&hir State...) The god of the Tnkpa terrritory, 


Chandiki  ...| Kathi... +,| The god of the farmers of Shoda, 
..| The god of the farmers ‘of Mnising village 


“only, 


Thakor Dwiri.. 
Raghd Nithji- . 
Narsinghji 


| Naising 
% Viverhipp to ghout the conntry. 


Balrimj! 2” ,.] Sotshipfédin'four Villages only. 


Balrimji im Warshipped i in Wishtnnges onig® 


Balrimji ...| Worshipped in Nandli, Téysi, Chedni, 
Gomin, Dagali. = 


The, Somes: of Spmene Vena) Pa "** |) Worshipped by the people of all the 
territory ; sa eae 2 
in every village also. 


Kadhisan ‘The god of the fre of the Dhirt, 


* Doel and Nott’ 


| The god of the’ Kedhs died 
Dhir territories, _ = ary 


| Chesli . |nike gods f i a 
Chite’ aM I pet 
Nig A The gods of the Shalgion terviteny. | 


Mahéshwilr 


“- Torstipees in Majhéti and*Draank par- 
Kadisan, | Tal 


The srorl of the-Parli Phati ternitery. Zz 


..| Worshipped in Shikh, Katar ager 
shar of ee and in the adjacea eal 


Niaban Fill inges, 
Do. _ ...) The goilof Kothéri village Saiess 


te of gd of the Kalisi ti 


adjacen ied 
i? “a 


Banir Kéénthal State.) Phe god of , Riwin territory 

Mahasa Bee saya, 

Nigihi The rqral god of Agli Pondr,_ 

Banéshor spare Kéénthal] The rural god of Pichhla Pénir, 

Paddii god of in Singri, Kumbhareen and . 
Nig 
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C—O mmm mmm ——— 








aie. = a 







Ee a ee: ces = = —— 








— —— =a aps 


Tho Same gf they G4 . 
Village or Seat of | Territory. SoOTES. 


Fxah | 
x time aod. | ' 





~ Worshipped ii the Banir territory only. 
| Worshipped in the Sawan territory only. 
J ‘The god of the Bhilai territory. 
| The god of the Prili territory. 
.=] The god of farmers, 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
De: do. 
Wry ©, Sibley 
a The goa of the Barar territory in the 
ra is god of all the Jibei pan, yr 
Do The god of the Bis 86 territory. 
. Do a The god of the Barhil village only, 
| DBE a} Do. 2 ‘Phe godt Dhar village only, 
| Do. _.«..| The god of four villages. 
2) Pie iporddens of thie Barr territory, and of 
Me é ' ‘ 5 ad ihe sda of the territories round JiGbal, 
“sel Thaliy sa] Jdbal State <:| ‘The god of the Jakholi territory. 
Do. do, 
fa +» The raral god of the P8dnthrd territory. 
be ce POMEIS Ugh Dov’ lortec The reiral gad Ob ‘Gin Bae tétritorp’. 
17 | » .. The raral god of the Hamal territory, 
| Bhoe Do. me: The rural god of the Jakhblt territory, 
J] Pop] hart State. rhe gods ofall te teritoroe of Tani 


1.4 Bandy’ 
VE Das | ay Ghind State mi 


Ghunt =} 
121 | 


| Gajyart’ | Da... 


128 |S 


7 a. 


141 | 


e 
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XXXIII. — Origins of the Gods. 

126. (1) A Sanyf+i mendicant, named Iltchigir, came to Balsan and Théig States. The 
Chiefa of both the States became his disciples, for he knew jég (spiritual science) very well, Alter 
his death, a toml was raised over h.s ashes, and this tomb is now worshipped. The ral seat of the 
szint is Thiér in Sirmir State, and the Chiefs and subjects of both the States pay visits to this place 
also, 

(2) The gods of the hills are of two kinds:— Female, ¢. ¢,, Davis (goddesrcs) ; male, i. ¢., 
Dévatis (gods). The image o! a goddess is always complete. In the case of a god, his head or 
bast only is represented. 

(3) The accounts of their origin and attributes vary, The gods are generally of one type, 
though they bear different names, The modes of worship are the same, and their images alike, 
Some goddesses are represented with four arms, some with two, some with eight, twelve, or even 
sixteen. Some are made to sit upon a dead body; some are shown as riding a lion. There are 
many other images in o temple, besides those of the god and the goddess, bearing different names, 
euch as Shibji, Shambhijl, Gan ‘sh, Indar, Rajan, ete, 


SAXIV. — Forms of Worship. 


(4) The priests worship the gods twice a day, In the morning the priest provides some sandal, 
rice, purified butter for the lamp, flowers, dhip (scent), and some sweets or fruits for the god. First 
of all, the god is waabed with fresh water, and then bis image is wiped with a clean cloth ; sandal is 
pasted upon the forehead and some rice also. A garland of flowers is thrown round his neck, A 
lamp is lighted, drums are beaten, and bells are rung. The priest offers incense and chants hymns, 
Then sweets or fraite are placed before the image. After this all the worshippers offer their 
presents. The priest paints their foreheads with sandal, and prays to the god ‘to fulfil. their 
desires, Then the chdla (disciple) of the god goes into a trance and foretella success of failure to 
the pilgrim, offers him rice, and gives him directions in answer to his questions. In the evening only 
the lamp is lighted, incense and food being offered ; after which the god or goddess retires. This is 
called drii, 

_ (5) All kinds of presenta are offered. Some men present gold and silver ornaments, clothes, 
money, grain, froits, and purified butter, etc. A goat is killed, One loin of the goat is given to the 
person offering it; the remainder is distributed among the priests. Two or four annas in cash are 
given to the priest for each goat. In the temple of the goddess, presents are offered in the months 
of Chét and Aséj. In addition to this, one can offer presents, if one likes, on a Tuesday, the day of 
the full moon, and the fourteenth, eighth or ninth day of the moon. Presents can be offered te 
a god at any time; but to do so on the first day of the month, or in Baisskh. Bt Mieh te 
iomishlaie’ teak y month or in Baisikh, Bhidda or Migh, is 


(6) The presents offered to a god or goddess are collected in the treasgr and 
charity. The men in charge of the temple, such as the priest, the monk ceria tat aos 


paid smal] sume by the pilgrims, the least being six pies, a 
oa they like, Pa” mum Seng Sx pies. ‘The pilgrims can pay them as much 


XXXV.— Ghosts and Spirits, 
129. Bhiits (ghosts), paris (fairies), chadrds and manhrife are 


women, believed in by children and 
130, Stones are not worshipped in any way, except that people ; are 

bang them round their necks. J, except that people make images of stone and 
131-182, WNo.* 
133. Nil. 


134. The Varn Margie, who worship the genital organs, are not to be found in this territory 
* (Obviously answers to questions. — Ep.] —— 
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XAEXVI. — Initiation Coremonies, 

135. (a) To admit o person to any religions order, the brotherhood of the village assembles in 
the temple of its god. After discussing the question, they send for the man who is to be admitted, 
A Brahman is called to that place by permission of the Chief, He chants some hymna on the panch 
géryd (a mixture of milk, honey, cow's urine, water of the Ganges, and clarified butter ) and makes 
the candidate for admission drink it. A feast is given to all the brotherhood, and the excom- 
municated can join in the feast. Then he goes to the god and presents offerings. This is 
allowed to reclaim those who have been excommunicated by the brotherhood owing to some mistake. 
Apostates who voluntarily give up the Hind religion and become converts to any other religion 

(&) Generally it is necessary to wear the sacred thread in order to join the Hindu religion. But 
the Bidras, as already mentioned, do not wear it. They are considered members of the religion if they 
Obey the ordinary rules, even if they do not wear the sacred thread. 

XXXVII. — High Class Hindu Sects. 

136, High class Hindus ore divided into two sections — (1) Saivas, who worship the god 
Siva; (2) Saktaks, who worship Siva, the goddess, and other gods. Those belonging to the first 
sect regard the sacrifice of goats and drinking of wine as sins. Those belonging to the second — 
consider both to be virtuous, Enquiry shows that the latter abound in the hills, while the former 
are very few, not more than two per thousand. 

1397, Brihmansare divided into two kinds: — (@) Pandits or Padhas, ¢, ¢,, Shulal; and 
(6) Achiraj, Bhit or Dakant, tf. «., Kishan. 

The Shukal Brahmans accept the alms offered on happy occasions — such as the birth of 
a child, a marriage, or some other festival. They also chant hymus, or officiate in the worship of gods 
at such times, Every tribe has a separate Braliman of this kind, 

The Achiraj receives alms offered at funeral ceremonies. On these occasions the reading of the 
kath and the chanting of hymns is done by the Shukal Brahman, /.¢., the priest. The alms are 
given to the Achiraj, 

The Bhits are given alms only at marriages. They are inferior to the Brilmans, but superjor 
to the Achiraj. 

Alms offered to propitiate evil stara, such as Ribu, Kéta, Sani, are given to the Pandis or 
Dakents, They also receive tuld dém (alms in the form of grain, metals, ete, equal in weight to 
the weight of the man offering them). The hymna are recited by the Shukal Brihman, Only the 
alms are given to the Dakauts, 

The Brahmans of all the tribes, except those of the Cobblers, Kills, Shepherds, Musicians and 
Sweepers, do all the work mentioned above and take alms, 

The Shukal Brihmans do not eat food prepared by the Kishan Brihmans, 

199, Only BrAhmans act os priests, ~ 

140, No priest is to be found who performs ceremonies not pertaining to any particular god, 

141, Every tribe has its own priests, None but Brihmang can serve as priesta, 

142. Each family has a priest. 

143, The priest knows all the business that he has to perform in the house of his disciple. ‘ He 
is not bound to keep brahmcharj (celibacy ) to the prescribed age, nor is he under any restrictions 
as regards profession, It is necessary for him to know the rules for giving or receiving alms at the 
times of death, marriage, birth, or any other festival. . Pineal 
1 [No answer was apparently giren to Question 137. — Ep.) 
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XL. — Places of Worship. 

144. In some places there are separate buildings set apart for worship, while in others there 
are not. 

145, The temples have their doors either to the north or east or on all piles. . 

146. A temple is either a shivdld or a thdkur-dwird or a dévi-dwdld, 

147. A shicdld@ containg the images of Shibji, Rima, Ganésh, Hanuman and Bhairda, 
A thékur-dwdrd those of Shiviji, Rima, Lakshman, Krishné, Balram, Gépalji, and Hanuman. 
A dévi-dwald the images of Dévi, Kili, Lénkri, and a lion. 

148. The god of the temple is worshipped thrice every day, in the morning, noon and evening, 
but in some places this worship is performed only twice. Offerings are made. The Bribman is fed 
at particular festivals and Aawan (sacrifice) is performed, 

149. Some ceremonies are performed openly, and some secretly. The latter are called 
narél pija, and are performed on the occasion of particular festivals only and not every day. 

150. (1) Goats and sheep are sacrificed to all the gods. 

(2) Goats are sacrificed in the name of the Dévl or Kill. 

(3) Sheep are sacrificed in the name of Bhairéi, Linkra, and Narsingh. 
(4) Buffaloes are sacrificed to the younger Linkra, 

(5) Fowls, pigs, fish, and lizards are offered to the lesser Kall. 

161, Generally the family priest officiates at the time of the sacrifice, but one can sacrifice 
without the aid of the priest as well, The sacrifice is offered to the god who is the patron 
of the offerer. ms 

152. The sacrifice is performed at the temple. 

153. If the sacrifice be of a goat or sheep, one loin is given to the person who offered it, 
and the remainder is distributed among the monks, gods, and the priests. Sometimes the- 
sacrificial animal is buried. In some places the head and liver of the sacrificed goat are kept 
by the priests and monks, and the remainder is given back to tho offerer. | 

The sacrifice of the other animals are offered by the Kélis, Cobblers or Shepherda. 

164. Sometimes, instead of a living creature, an imitation of it in flour or silver are 
offered, or the living beast, without being sacrificed, is let loose in the temple of the god. 
The animal remains in the forest, and the custodians of the temple look after it, When fat 
Apia, re corheuag apie . — to the god’s treasure. If the image offered be 
of silver, it is stored in the treasury. our, it i bad in ail ay eer 
ras fe sada e ry. if of Hour, it is cooked in oil or clarified butter, and is 

155. The worshippers do not offer any part of their body as sacrifice. 


156, It is said that in ancient times men, women, and children wer offered an sani | 
the Divi or Kall. Men were sacrificed to Léukri also. ecard rae 
157, It is said that men had their heads cut off as offerings to JawalA Mukht, Kali. Bhima 
Kali and Bhairdi Bir, ete., and put into the sacrificial fire. Many men cut ont thei ir di gues 
and offered them to the goddess. F } 


A sacrifice of the nature of human sacrifice is, however, atill performed j ills every 
forty or fifty years, and is called Bhunda. A man of the Beda Tribe of Biicertgeeen 
is sent for. From ancient times such men have been kept as priests in the places where 
this sacrifice is performed. They ure treated like the ordinary priests, and are given an 


—_ 
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annual pension out of the temple fand. When the time of the sacrifice has been fixed, the 
Bédi is sent for three months before the date. He comes with his family and gathers hemp, 
with which a big rope, four or five hundred yards long, is prepared. All the men 
accompanying the Bida are sumptuously fed, and one of them who willingly offers himself is 
chosen for the sacrifice, He is given plenty of wine, meat, milk, eto. The sacrificial fire is 
kept burning for three months in the temple of the god. On the appointed day, saints, 
Bribmans, and gods of the neighbourhood are sent for, and all are provided with food, 

The Beda is brought to the temple in the morning and placed near the sacrificial fire 
He ia then worshipped and sacrificed, like a goat, in the name of the god. A’rope that 
is prepared by the man himself is tied to two poles, and then the man is thrown over 
this rope. Some die, while others escape alive. In the latter case he is given eighty-four 
rupees in cash, garments and ornaments from the god's treasury. He lias authority to ask 
for anything he likes from the pilgrims, who are bound to give it to him, This is a very 
critical time, and much care is taken in British territories, It is however held that the man's 
death or otherwise is under divine control, Some places where the rope is bound to poles 
are flat, while others are valleys between two rocks. 


158. The men to be sacrificed, like the priests, are certain men fixed opon and are 
sacrificed in turn, A quarrel, as among the priests, arises if one offers himself in the place of 
another. 

159. Open human sacrifice is now quite obsolete. 


List of Bhundaé Sacrificial Spots. 











Ne. Name of God. | gf sh | Territory. | Norzs, 

1 | Bashérd Bashéra m Bosthir State. A good place, but very distant. 
2 | Kangléshwar ..) Dévthi | Do, ov An ordinary place. 

8 | Lachm! Narain! Manjbélt | Do. | Do. 

4 ReriapAta nee Shingla | Do. m Do, 

5 Do ...| Shanért ae 0 Do. 

6 Do | Larsa Do. RA Do. 

7 Do. —«.,| Dans... Dey is Do. 

8 | Datétri ond) Nagar Do. = Do. 

Balram, 

9 gg Nirat .. Do..  ... Do. 

10 | Khapind  ...! Kharpihan Do.  ...| A difficult place, steep on both sides, 
11 | Palthin | Shit ,,. Do. : Do. do. do. 
12 | Bakréli —_....| Dalgiiin Do, Do, do. do. 
18 | Bhima Kalt ...| Sardhan Do. 3} Do. do, do. 
14 | Thirt...  ...| Bpahl... —...) Jiflbal State ... Do, do. do. 
15 |Divt ... ....) Nirmand =...) Kald... Do. do. do, 
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XLII, — Table of Festivals. 
Name. | Month (English). | Month (Indian). | Norms. 








‘Lobrt _.| Middle of Jan- | Food prepared and alms given tothe 








| Khattala Eké- End of January) Mégh..,. | Fasts are observed and sesame is offered 
: | 8 alma, . 
Basant Panch- Early in Feb- Phiégan .»-| Dances are performed. The New-year 
ruary: is celebrated. 
| February or) Phigun «| A fast is observed in the name of Siva: 
ela food is prepared, and a goat sacrificed. 
New-year's Day) March ..| lat of Chat...) The Brahmans foretell the events of 
| : the year to the Kshatriyas, and receive 
| S0Me money as a gift, 
-| March... ..|Phigun  ...| People. throw coloured water on one 


another. Dances are performed, shows 
are held, and feasta given. 


-»| A proper day for making offerings to 
gods. The ¢hdkur dwdrds are the 
scenes of great festivities. 


..| Chet .. 


il] (het . .| Pasta are observed in honour of the 


are ofered to her, Se Sd wine 


Gift are given to Brihmans. Fairs are 


...| Let of Buisilkch,! , 
| held for s fortnight. 


...| J6t --| Peopleobserve afast, Sherbet is given 


gratis to the people to drink. 


| Har... .| Alma are given and fasta observed, 


..| Jone or July...) Har ... Do. do, do. 

= March .. | Chét ... wat Presents are offered in the thdleur duodlrds. 

Image of Narsing is displayed, 
Rim Naumt ...| Mirch ..| Chat ... Do. and the Rim Lila is performed. 
15th July ..| 1st Siwan ...| People eat food. Garlands of flowers 

are put round the necks of the cattle, 

August --|Siwan or Bhi- The Brahmans make arm-rings of 
dda. thread and tie them to peoples’ wrists, 

| and get money as a re | ; 


OF 


| next day, 
of . | 
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Month (English), | Month (Indian). 








| NOTES, 





| End of Sawan) Parmera worship their land on the 










Mivas. or beginning} second day alter amdras (last day of 
of Bhidén, the lanar month) and sacrifice a gout, 

Nig Panchami.) August or Se Do. ...| People worship their gods und offer 

tember. | sacrifices to them, 

Anant Chandas| September ...) Beginning o | Anant is worshipped, and gilts are given 

| Aad. to the Brahmins. 

Pitra Pakh| September ...| Asdj .. -»(|Grihmans are given gifts in the uame 

Amdévas, } | of the dead forefathers. 

Noratre October soe| Apd] sa .«.| The goddess is worshipped, sacrifices 
are offered, and masquerade shows are 

| held. 

Das*hri .| Oetober ...| AsO] ... «| The end of the Nuérdtils. At the 
Daséhra festival gifts are awarded to 
the poor. 

Chréwal Angust | lst of Bhidii..| God- of clay are made and worshipped. 
Lights are shown to the gods every 
evenlug. 

‘Saér September’ .,,| lst of Asdj ...| The barbers show mirrors to rich men, 

. | | who give them rewards, 

Diwalt... .| October _..| Ruaitik Every village and every house is 
illuminated. Rich food is cooked and 
distributed amongst relatives. 

Karnvilt October wee] GEIR, ae | tr derat 

Celebrated in thdkur dwdrds only. 

Gipa Ashtaml.| Octobre Kiatik... }') 

Panch Bhishmi) November ...| Maghar | : | 
Ekadashi. { Fasts are observed,and gifts are given 
to the Brahmans, 

Panch Bhishmi| November .,,| Maghar 

Puranmashi. 

Sankrint ..| December .| Ist Ph .| Goats are sacrificed throughout the 
country. Goats reared during the 
summer are sacrificed at this time. 

Setava Nariin.| December ...| Pah .. | The people fast on every puronmédasli (full 

A | moon) and give alms to the Brahmans. 

Somivat! Am&-| December ..| Poh ... — ...| This festival returns after long in- 

ras. tervals. Fasts are observed, and 
charity bestowed on the Bribman 

Pandrél | December ...) Poh .. ie 

| ‘| Fasta are observed in the name of 
Siva, and there is also feasting, =_ 
Khariin January .++| Magh ... 
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XLIV.— Some Details of the Festivals. 

161° A brief account of every festival has been given in the table above. Some details 
Are Dow given. , 

(1) Léhri khichrt (a kind of food) is prepared and is distributed among relatives, 
The people play with balls in every village or in the temple of the god. The saints and 
Brihmans are given rice, pulse, and money. Some people perform oblations in their homes: 
The priests worship the doors of their customers. 


(2) Basant Pancham!l, — This festival is celebrated in the court of the Chief only. The 
tirig (moasicians) sing and play upon instruments and get rewards. The people sprinkle 
coloured water over one another. Some men and women wear yellow scarves, but it is not 
& general costom. 


(3) Shiv Ratri. — Fasting is observed during the day. In the night an image of 
Biva is made of clay. A coloured aquare is prepared, and the god is placed in the middle of 
it. Cakes are placed on all sides round the square. The god is worshipped throughout the 
night. Songs are sung, and music played, A goat is sacrificed. In the morning the god is 
thrown into water, The cakes are given to a Brihman, and distributed amongst the 
brotherhood. , 

(4) New-year’s Day. — On the first of Chét, tipi (musicians) sing songs and play on 
instruments, and receive gifts. The Brahmans foretell the eventa of the and get rewards, 
The firis go from village to village and entertain people throughont the month of Chét. 

(5) HOM is celebrated in the Chief's conrt only. Coloured water js sprinkled and songs 
are sung. All| the men taking part in the Hdl! are entertained with a feast, 

(6) Woratré. — The goddess is worshipped and sacrifices are offered to her. 

(7) Baistkhi.— On the Ist day of the month the priest worships the gates of his 
customers, who give him, according to their capacity, grain and money. Doring the whole 
of the month sacrifices are offered to the god on different dates. The people practise archery 
ata fair. , } 

(8) Sankrant Séwani (first day of the month Siwan).— Wreaths of flowers are thrown 
round the necks of quadrupeds. Rich foods are prepared and distributed among the family 
and relations and guests. Fairs are held throughout the month in the temples of gods. All 
the people of the neighbourhood gather at the fairs, and dance and sing during the day. In 
the evening they go to feast at home or at their relatives’ houses. | 

(9) Wag Pancham!. — In some places fairs are held at the tem 
keep awake the whole night, and hill songs are sung and instrome 
the morning all the péople present are fed. The fair at this 
Bhadrinji. 











ples of gods. The people 
nfs are played upon, In 
time ia called Jiigra or 


is played, and in some Places is called dair? or karilf. The next da is the Da nb ak ee 
man impersonating Rimehandar drives in a chariot and congaers Lank{, ; . 
(11) Shéri or Saér. — Each man makes an image of clay, pute flowers on it. and places j 
before his house. Rich food is prepared on the first day of the month. 7 aa irs 
aminations are made all around the Image, and it is worshipped, | 7 
(2) Diwali. Every person illeminstes his house, Food is prepan 
among relatives, The people amuse themselves with gambling. A heap of 
burning all night, and all the villagers gather round it and ti 
villages, who in return abuse them. ‘1 he people remain awake darin the nicks : 
the songs of Diwala, like the kavhd (recitation), A song is fixed for Fitts ae 
" (No anawer was apparently given to Question 160 | 


wood in kept 
abuse the natives of ad joining 
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Men and women of every tribe attend the fairs nt this time, except women who observe 
the pardd system. Persons of all ages mre among the spectators, 

162. The dates for all the festivals are fixed, except the Somivati Amfvas and Satya 
Narain. | 

163. No festival is celebrated to commemorate any season. 

164. Food is given to the Brahmans in the name of the dead on the date corresponding 
to the death of the deceased, and this is termed tithd shrddh. This is done by a few persons 
and is not a general custom. | 

105 All the Hindu festivals are celebrated by the people generally, However, soma of 
the festivals pertaining to thdkur ilwdrds, as mentioned in the above table, are celebrated by 
some persons, while others do not observe them. 

166, The Hindus de not observe the festivals of the Sariogis, 

167. There is no festival where boys and girls desirous of marriage meet and select their 
consorta, 

168. Among certain classes the festival of Karvii Chanth is considered to be for the wife 
and husband only. 

169, Wine is used in the fairs held on Baisikhi, Siéni, and Holi festivals, 








XLV.— Objects of Worship. 

170. There are no ghosts or spirits who are considered to have any connection 
with sticks. However, the sticks, lances, and bugles of a god are honoured like the god 
himself. , 

171. The silver sticks, lances, bugles, and bells of a god are thought sacred. It is also 
believed that these things possess supernatural powers. 

173, Wood and stone are worshipped, for they are considered to be the abodes of gods. 


173. The people believe in spirita living in rivers, hills, trees, ruins, and in clean 

(2) Yama (god of death) is supposed to live in rivers. 

(4). Bdolis, brooks and springs are supposed to be the abodes of jal paris (water nymphs ) 
and mftris, 

(c) EAL! is supposed to live in hills. 

(@) Spirits of all kinds are supposed to live on trees. 

(e) Banshir spirits live in ruins of old buildings, or valleys or mountains, 

(f) Vicious spirits live in dirty places, and virtuous spirits or gods in clean and pure 

174, A detailed account of the worship of ghosts is given below, If a peraon is Inid 
up with some disease and does not improve with medicine,a Brihman is called and is asked 
to exorcise the disease. He indicates the kind of ghost, if any, with which the man is 
possessed. The following are the signs of possession by ghosts :— 

(1) The patient seems comparatively comfortable during the day, but as the night 
advances, his restlessness increases. He gains composure with the passing of night and coming 
of day. | 
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(2) The pulse of the patient beats like that of a healthy person. Now he becomes faint 
and again comes to his senses. Sometimes he speaks, while at others weeps and cries. 


(3) The more medicine is administered, the more the disease Increnses. Sometimes he ig 
cured without the use of medicine, The patient feels nausea, depression, and palpitation 
of the heart. 


When these signs and the opinion of the Brahman concur, the guardians of the patient 
make the following arrangementa for the propitiation of the ghost :— 

(a) The water nymphs or Ma&tris are supposed to have female forms. They are of two 
kinds :— Virtuous or superior, and vicions or inferior. Means for propitiating virtdons 
nymphs are these: Fruits and flowers are offered to them, «a smal! palanguin ia made of 
bamboo and covered with cloths of five colours, the Bribman makes a cake, recites some 
hymns, und places the palanquin before the patient, and puts the fruits and flowers in it. 

The patient is made to worship a lamp and the palauqnin, after which it is placed at « crossing. 
To propitiate an evil or vicious nymph, a foat, ora sheep, or a pig or a ben is offered as 
sacrifice, The remaining methods of adoration are like those mentioned above, 

(6) Propitiation of the god of death is performed thoa:— Some beasts, as hens, pigs, or 
sheep are brought. A cake of seven kinds of grain is cooked. Five or six lam pe are lighted 
and placed upon this cake, together with some pieces of sicne. All this is placed before the 
patient. The Drihman chants a hymn on every stone and puts it upon the cake. The stones 
are either 5, or 7 or 11 in number, always representing odd nombers. When this is done 
all these things, together with the beasts. are taken to the cremation-grounds, where the 
Brihman sacrifices the animals and takes them away. 

(c) KAM is worshipped with the sacrifice of 
lamps, in the same way as a Mitri, 
dust or gravel in others. In the same manner evil ghosts are propitiated by the sacrifice of 
« boar, or hen, or dust culy. 


& gont, flowers, fruits, wheaten bread, and 


176. Digs or demons are the ghosts connected with flelds. It is a well-known 
fact that on estimate is made of the produce of the fields. If the crops of 4 certain season 
yield produce less than the estimated one, the difference ig thought to be appropriated by 
the diy. | 


176. Most men perform the EKunjhéin phja instead of sacrifices. 
177. Kunjhdin is ordinarily offered to Kilt, 
of the forest or hill is set aside for this 
portion consecrated to the god is preserved 
is cut, nor are any leaves or boughs broken. 


& pari (fairy), or a méirf. A certain portion 
purpose. Even if the forest is cut down, yet the 
for his worship. None of the trees in this portion 


178. Monkeys, clephants, cows, oxen, nd snakes aro worshipped as goda. 
- (1) A monkey or sn ape is considered BS & representation of ecate 
grain, and gram are offered to them. numin. Large cakes, 


such festivals as Gantsh Chauth, etc, god-Ganésh, and is worshipped on 


(8) Cows are of two kinds, ir., kam dhénd and il, and | | ar 
gods, Cows having a tongue or a hoot on their bucks oP : both of them are adored as 


are also worshipped, 
(4) An ox or nAd is worshipped instead of Biva, 
(5) Snakes are worshipped as the ndg dévtd (snake-god), 
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XLVII, — Ancestor Worship. 

179. Prayers and sacrifices are offered to the spirits in the name of the dead. 

180. No ceremony deserves mention. 

181. No eacred animal, nor any plant, nor any other thing, is worshipped in the name of 
ANY ancestor. 

183. The heirs of the deceased offer alms in the name of the dead while performing kiryd 
karm or shrdd’ (funeral ceremonies) under the impression that all this goes to the spirit of 
the dead. 

183. The things placed with a corpse are disposed of in the following manner: — 

(1) All that is pat in the mouth of tho dead, as panch ratan (five gems), is burnt with it. 

(2) The ornaments are, in the case of poor men, taken back, and in the case of rich men, 
scent to Hardwiir, or given to the Achiiraj (man officiating at funeral ceremonies). 

(3) Clothes of smal] value are burnt with the corpse or buried with it. Costly clothes are 
taken back by poor people, but sent to Hardwir or given te the Achiraj by rich men. 

(4) Edible things are generally given to the Achdraj, 

184. Living persons fear the spirits of the dead. 

185. If the son] of a dead person is seen ina dream by any one, and it troubles him, the 
deceased is considered to be the canse of this, A Brahman is asked to offer prayers for the 
salvation of the dead. A charm is written and tied to the neck or arm of the person dreaming 
abont the dead. 

186. The spirit of the deceased is considered to haunt his house for eleven days after 
death. The following matters are taken into consideration as regards other haonts : — 

(1) The spirit that bas become united to the universal spirit does not return. 

(2) The spirit which, on account of hissing, has not obtained salvation, always haunts here 
and there, finds rest nowhere, and is not pleased with any place. So spirits of the second sort — 
haant all places, like graveyards and cemeteries, Their forms are very fearful and they have 
no flesh on their bodies. They are said to be of fabulous sizes. 

187. The forms of ghosts lead ns to the conclosion that they were great sinners in their 
lives, or died a sudden death — such as by poison, or by falling down, or by suicide — 
and have not obtained salvation. There are different interpretations of these facts; bat it is 
of no use to give their details, for it is impoesible to find out the trath in this way. - 

198. The Brilmans expel ghosts by charms and magic. The person possessed by a ghost 
is made to inhale the smoke prodneed by bnrning wheat, chillies, the flesh of a tiger, and pork. 
If the ghost is not dispelled by these means, then the method mentioned in para. 174 is applied. 

189, The kinds of ghosts have been given in para. 174. 

190. Fifteen days are consecrated to the deceased ancestors in Bhidéi or Asij. This 
period is called pitr? pales (ancestor's fortnight), and at this time Brihmans are fed and given. 
alma in the name of ancestors. This is called shréih. 

181. It is necessary to perform the shridh of a man at Gy, and that of a woman at 
Gidavari. For instance, if the parents of a person die, then he will perform the shrddh of his 
father at Gy and that of his mother at Gidivari® 





* (Or, at some place recognised as a substitute. — En. ] 


Se 








me es 
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192. No tribe nor any subdivision of a tribe is named after the name of an animal, tres, 
or an arm or instrument, 

1093. The Hindus honour such objects, for they take them to be sacred acoording to their 
Scriptures. They abstain from killing, cutting, burning, or cating any male or female cattle, 
elephant, monkey, snakes, crows, garur (a large heron), peacocks, cat, or dog, or any pipal tree, 
or banian tree, 

194, Haniimiin is represented as a monkey; Gan@sh is represented as an elephant. The 
images of the animals mentioned above are kept by the people for worship. Besides these 
the people make images of all gods and adore them. 

195. Every castom is handed down from ancient times. There ia no special tradition 
about this, Idol worshippers have a strong faith in images, 

108, Women particularly worship the pipal and banian trees. They alao worship the 
tulat (a shrub); and the sensitive plant, 

167, The pipual is worshipped on the occasion of a marriage or any other like happy 
oceasion. Also the /ulsi plant is worshipped. Girls ean be named after the éulsi, but there is 
no such rule for the names of buys. 

Superstitions, 
L. — Omens from Animal's, 

198. A detail of ill-omens is given below ; — 

(1) Ifa cow, buffalo, goat, or sheep give birth to a 
from the 26th of Baisikh to 8th Jéth, this young one, 
Brihman, or it is sold. To keep it is considered unlncky 


young one during the period extending 
with its mother, is given away to the 


(2) The same rule applies to cattle bringing forth their young in Bhadda or Migh. 


(3) Cattle producing young in Jéth under the inf 


nence of the star Mil are subject to the 
AAme role, 


(4) The anima! that howls at night 
either given away in charity or is sold, 

(5) If small spots appear on the skin of a buffalo, it is sold. 

(6) Cows or goats yielding blood instead of milk aro wold. 

(7) Cows or goats that drink their own milk are sold. 

(8) An animal that kills or devonrs its own Young is gold, 


LI.— Omens from Domestic Utensils. 
(1) It is forbibden to eat out of a brokey vessel of 
se yt rg et met day he 
(3) A vessel is considered unclean unless it is cleaned with dost and water, 
(4) The cooking vessels are liable to impurity more quickly than the uti nsils for water. 
(5) The people do not allow th 


r. Peto | e members of a caste, different from theira. | , 
copper. and white brass retels, (i her vestels are free fr ah eae tira. to use their 


» OF seems grumbling like an unhealthy individaal, is 


white brass. 
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LIU. — Omens from Houses, 
(1) The ies where a crow caws at night and a jnckal howls at day, becomes unfit for 
habitation. This is considered to be the forecast of somebody dying there. 
(2) The sitting of an owl, a pheasant, or a volture on the roof of a house is considered 
ominous. If this happens, a goat is sacrificed at once, 


(3) The crawling of a snake in the upper floor of the honse is considered to portend evil. 


If one appears, it is expelled by pulling down the roof and not through the door. Something 
is also given in charity. 


(4) Cracking sounds in the roof or farniture uf s honse are unlacky. 


(5) If in a house the sound of stranger, or of a member of the family, is heard, and after 


enquiry itis found that there was no such man there, but the sound was only an unnatural 
one, the honse is thought to be unfortonate: 


(6) The appearance of moisture in the walls of a honse without any rain, is thought 
ominous. 

(7) The following are ill-omens for a house : — The siijuiption: of the inmates to 
constant. whimsical thoughts, excessive sleep, poverty, constant dreams, expenses greater 
than income, perpetual illness. | | 

(8) The going out of a fire suddenly at the time of cooking food. 

(9) Decrease in charity, prayers and worship, and increase in sin, portend misfortone. 

LIT. — Omens from the Roads. 
To lay a road along one's habitation is prohibited. 
LIV.— Omens from Movements of the Body. 
(1) The trembling of any limb, in a healthy state of the person, is of evil import. 


(2) Unusual silence or too moch talk, sickly heart and whimsical thoughts, foreshadow 
coming evil. Also evil dreams ; sneering of a person in front or on the left ; & SUCCESSION 
of calamities; spitting; a snake, lizard, » jackal or an ass touching the body; the perching 
of a crow on the head or the fall of a crow’s droppings on the body; the appearance of drops of 
blood on a cloth when the cause cannot be found out; biting by a dog or cat; burning by 
fire; cloth being damaged by mice. 

LV. — Lucky and Uniluoky Stars. 
evil star comes near this rdehi at a distance of 4, 8 or 12 stages, the man under ita influence has 
to propitiate it, and considers himself unlucky. 

The images or likenesses of stara are not buried. 

LVI. — Omens from the Rivers, 

200. If the following omens occur toa man cfossing a river, he will stop for an hour 

an8 fms, ope Abn Poemine tambling, confronting an oss or a snake going to the right, 

mfronting a bareheaded man or a man bringing wood, a bridegroom going to a marriage, 
one: being asked se to. where he is. going, appearing 40 the left cx in. front of ». pariciigé, 
a crow, a pheasant, a deer, s jackal or a heron, a widow. 


If one comes across some of these omens successively in crossing a river ora road, he retarns 
and does not proceed. 
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LVII, — Sumptuary Customs, 


201, Kolis, cobblers, weavers, washermen, barbers, fir-s (mosicians), ironamiths, bhearérda, 
aad shepherds do not wear gold and gems, nor do they wear shawls, chugds, sarbandd (dresses), 
guléadan and kimkhdé (silken cloth). In addition to these tribes, the Kanaits do not wear gold 
arm-rings, 6erdgar, sarehobhd, amirash and diamonds (ornaments), and cloths of Limkhaé. Bot 
nowadays this custom is being disregarded. 


No tribes, except Brahmans, Rajpiits and Baniads can take their food in silver vessels. 
There is no custom as regards planting and eating of herbs or plants, 
LVIII. — Naming Customs, 


302. Some plants have uames like those of some of the tribes, but there is no tradition 
about them worth mentioning. 


203. Qhildren ordinarily have two uames: birth name and ordinary name. The former 
is used in performing religious ceremonies, and no one except the priest knows this name. 
The latter is used in ordinary business and is known to all. An opprobrious name is given to 
a boy whose elder brother died before his birth, ¢. g., Gandii, Badd, ete,, in order that be 
may live. Holes are made in lis nose and eare like the women. 


204. The above-applies both to boys and girls. 


205. In ordinary matters, parents swear by their childreo and vice cerad. They touch their 
bodies. In legal matters, a» man is made to swear by the god that he believes in. The man 
who takea an oath in the temple of a god, touches the image of the god, or throws a stone 
towards the temple, or picks up the money or disputed objects before the god. Some caths 
are performed by touching a cow or lifting upon one’s head the water of the Ganges. 


206, The truth or falsity of a man who takes an ordeal is determined in this way — that 
if he suffers any loss or injury, then he is considered fulse ; and if he prospers, then he is true. 
In ancient times cases were tried by making the culprit dive in water, by putting the hand in 
hot oil, or by giving poison to a oat, 


The party who was willing to take an oath was taken to aw tank or « khad (valley) 
fall of water and was made to dive. [f he was true, then he came back to the surface 
and won the case; otherwise he was considered false and, being pronounced guilty, énfferedl 
punishment. i je 


Ten or fifteen seers of oil were boiled in an iron canldron, and when it was foaming 
a copper piece was dropped in it. The man ready to take oath wag then asked to pick up this 
piece. If his hand was barat, he was considered false, and lost the nae, Ik on tee oe 
hand, he received no injury, he won the suit, : a. Se 


A flat piece of iron was made red hot, and the tongue of the awearin . 
A fiat : : ih & person was branded 
with it. The burning of the tongue showed the falsity of the swearer, while its safety proved 
him troe in his cause. ee | 
The parties to a dispute used to bring two goats alike in all respects. The goats 
. gigs + ! be ; ; - ware 
given equal quantities of poison. The party whose goat was affected with poison before the 
other's was considered to be in the right and won the case. | . . 
All these three customs are now ont of use in British territorics. 
207, All quarrols are decided by the oaths stated above, 
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LX.— Magic and Charms. 

208. Magic is practised by magicians only, and there are no witches. 

209. This practice is no concern of the priest, nor has he any enmity with the magicians, 
In some places even the priests act as magicians; and in others, other men do so. In short, 
any one who learns this scienco can become a magician. 

210. The magician’s business is to foretell by means of figures. He always remains at 
home. He goes to the honse of a person who calls him, and there he either makes a charm or 
dispels one. Generally, the people look upon him with respect. 

Zl. The man who remains dirty and unclean, and does not worship gods, but devotes 
his whole attention to the worship of evil spirits, and does not take a bath, is taken to be ns 
& magician. 

212. The people generally believe that the attendance of a magician means either the 
calling of ghosts to disclose some secret or to make a person receive some gain or injury. 


213. Itis believed that people become possessed of ghosts. In order to cure a possessed 
person, he is made to inhale the smoke of chillies. If the ghost doca not leave him, « Brahman 
or a magician is called in, who, according to his own acience, makes charms as mentioned 
above. 

214. Possession by a ghost is considered evil. Spirits are gonerally under the control of 
low persons, such as Klis, cobblers, shepherds, ironsmiths, stc., as well as under that of 
Brihmans. A ghost imposed bya low porson is thought to be unholy, while that by @ person 
of high caste is holy. 

215. Dreams dreamt in good health and on # clear night can portend good or evil, can tell 
about the past, and foretell the future, 

216, A learned Bréhman is called to interpreta dream, and is told all about it, If the 
dream seems, according to the rales of the books, evil, the Brahman makes the man who 
dreamt it give some charity, but there is no need of charity in the caso of a good dream, 

217. Ifa dend person is seon in dream, and conversation is held with him, then the 
dream is considered to be one relating to the communication with spirits. Other dreams are 

215, To propitiate spirits, Brihmans are made to recite panchak shdnft hymns (hymns to 
propitiate), and alms are given. Brahmans or magicians make charms and tie them to the 
necks of the possessed persons. 

LXIV.— The Evil Eye. 
_ 810, People believe in the effects of the evil eye and are much afraid of it. They consider 
it worse than magic. 

220. Some men have so much power in their eyes, that if anything be eaten in their 
sight, it is soon vomited. No particular reason given for this is worth mentioning. 
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231. The effects of the evil eye are done away with by charms, or by performing the 
business out of the sight of the man suspected to possess it. A portion of something bronght 
from without is put in the honse fire. Tho effect of the evil eye Upon an animal is neutralized 
by throwing some dust over it. 

LIV. — Charms. . 


223, Magicians perform charms upon a person by means of things belonging to that 
person, or by things that were a portion of his body : — 

(1) Nails or hair cut from his body, or the dust over which he has trodden. 

(2) Driving 2 nail in a tree bearing the eame name as the person intended to be injored, 
will wonnd that person. 

(3) Warming the water of a spring of the ssme name as the victim on a fire, will make 
him to suffer from heat. | 

(4) Making an image of s person and wounding it with a nail in his name, 

(5) Making an image of a person and either burying or burning it, 

(6) Putting the flesh of & corpse, or some pepper or mustard, in the name of the victim, 
on & sacrificial fire. 

All these things are done in order that their effect may fall.npon the victim. 

223. Special care is taken to destroy nails or hair when cut. Every man has two names, 
and the reason of this is that the magicians may not know the birth name. 


LIVI. — Fortune-telling. 
224. A magwian or o jidehi (astrologer) foretella and foresees future events, 
225. The following are the methods of prophesying’and foreseeing : — 


(1) The astrologer has three dice. He throws them and making esti ‘means of 
the letters of the alphabet; interpreta good’ or evil results. mee en 

(=) The disciple or ddd, who is well known as a magician, concentrates his attention for a 
few minutes, and answers any questions pnt tb him as to the good or bad end of the enquirer. 

(3) Some oil is.ponred ona plate of white brags, and a lighted lamp 18 placed .on this 
plate at night. The medium fixes his eyes, for a few minntes, upon thisJamp, after which he 
foes into a trance, and in this state he foretells future events. 

(4) Questions are put to the medium in the evenin answers them the - 
morning. It ia supposed that he receives information poe bee god. espa = ly 

(5) Sometimes the medium takes some oil or ghf (purified butter) in his hands and rubs 


questioner name any fruit or flower, nections interpret answers. by: making the 


about future are very seldom cortect.. Magiciana and charmers belong to i ; 
shoemaker, Kéli, minstrel, smith, and Badi classes. r ng to the Brihman, Jigl, 


LEVII. — Illness is Spirit-cansed. 
226. Illness is generally attributed to ghosts, 


227, Ife 1s is suffering from a disease-which cannot be diagnosed by physicians, or if it 
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Social Restrictions. 
LEVITT. — Abstention from Foods, 
_ 228. The Hindus abstain from taking the meat of a cow, an ox, a buffalo (male and 
female), a dog, a cat, an ass, a horse, a mule, a camel, a crow. o jackal, a heron, a peacock, 
& mouse, a serpent, a lizard, a tortoise, and a sheep. They do not use garlic, onion, turnip, 
raddish, carrot, and mushroom among the vegetables. But these customs are observed by some 
of the people and not by all. 


229. All persons do not abstain from the use of things already mentioned, but only high 
caste men and Brihmans, such as Rajpiits, Banifis, Siids, and Bohriis, do so. Others, such as 
Kanaita, smiths, minstrels, Baris, barbers, and goldsmiths, do not care for the above restrictions. 
All the tribes, except shoemakers, Kalis, shepherds, and Nigalis, abstain from the above. 
mentioned meats, but not necessarily from the vegetables. 


230. It isa religions restriction not to take these things, 


231, People abstain from these only on account of religious restrictions. Otherwise 
there ig no reason for giving them np. 


LIIX.— Tribal Descent. 


232, No tribe is considered to have been descended from any plant or animal, However 
the pipal tree, the banian tree, and the fdlasf plant are thought to havo divine powers. 


233. No reasonable explanation can be given of the tribal Tables. 


Lid, — Customs on Eating, cto, 


284, The customs of the people a3 regards esting, touching, spesking, socing, and 
pronouncing names are given below :— 

Brihmans, EBAjpits, Béhris, Baniis, Sides, and Kehatriyas,— There are some 
sections who do not take unfried food prepared by any person not belonging to their own 
section. There is no restriction regarding touching, seeing, speaking, and pronouncing names. 
They do not drink even water touched by a low Brahman, soch as the Krishan, 


Eanaita and other sects neither eat food prepared by a person not belonging to their 
own sect, nor do they drink water touched by such a man. There is no restriction as regards 
touch. 


235, The restriction of tonch is according to caste, For instance, men of high castes 
do not touch those of low castes, The restrictions of eating and drinking are according to the 
subdivisions even of the aame sect. 


236. High-caste people look down upon low-caste men, They hate the men who eat 
flesh of cows or buffaloes, However, this custom prevails among the low castes only. 


LXXI. — Restrictions ss to Women. 


237, Infants and women cannot enter into temples unlesa they are purified by means of 
baths, ete. A woman whose hoshand is alive is not allowed tn worship the god Siva, nor ean she 
worship Bir Bhairéi or Hanimiin nor Kall. Widows worship Siva. 
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238, The father of the husband of as woman has no scruples against using the things of her 
father, but her father cannot take anything from his son-in-law. He will not even drink water 
from the village where his daughter is married. But thisenstom prevails only among those tribes 
whose marriages are performed according to religious tenets, There is no snch restriction for those 
whose marriages are not thus performed. 

239. The reason of the above restrictions seems to be this — that as the father makes a vow to 
forsake everything that he gives as dower to his daughter, and it is not permissible to appropriate 
anything that has been once given up, so he does not even take meals at his son-in-law's house | for 
everything in the house of the latter is affected by the things given by the former. For the same 
reasons, a jijmén (disciple) of a Brahman cannot take food in the house of that Brahman. 


LAX. — Pronouncing Nemos and Words. 


240. The names of chler relatives are not pronounced oni of respect for them. ‘The younget 
relative does not pronounce the name of the elder, but the elder can call the younger by name, For 
instance, 1 son does not pronounce the name of his father, mother-in-law, or elder brother, out of 
regard for them, and considers them more sacred than others, 


241. There is no fear of magic or charm. The name is not Pronounced only out of respect. 


242. Many men do not pronounce, in the course of a conversation, the name of the chief or of 
a decensol person. The chief is mentioned by his title, and the deceased by his relationship. 


243. Words or subjects denoting contempt, licentiousnoss, drinking, 


ete., are not spoken i 
the presence of a chief, or elder, or respectable person, epoxen in 


LISI. — Courtesy Titles. 
244. The following are the titles used by different castes, An inferior person will call 

a superior one by his customary title. Men of equal rank can call each other by sama = 
Titles of Brahmans : — Pandit, Jétishi, Padlis, Pardhit, Achiryai, Panda, 


Titles of BAjpite : Ti Raja, Maharaji, Rena, Mahirind, Thikur Kat« ree 
Rangar, Ravat, Dad, Sartira, ‘Kur, Kafiwar, Mid, Rathi, 


Titles of Banifia : — Shih, Séth. 
Titles of Kansits :— Mukhii, Wazir, Mechta, Mehr, Négi, Palsra, 


Rai, Bhat. 


Other tribes have ordinary titles according to their professions, and they need not be dwelt upon 


An inferior person will address a superior one with the following wor ] 
E if Word ae : | ‘ 
Maharaj, Raji, Sahib, Rina Sahib, Shahji, Makhiyajt, and so on. 3 woria: — Panditji, Jdshijf, 


LXXIV. — Agricultural Superstitions, 


245. (1) It is prohibited to plough land on the amdvas (last 
(eleventh day of moon), or any other important festival. If at the time dete pais 
killed by the ploughshare, it is forbidden to go on ploughing without purifying s &. & snake be 
At the time of ‘seed sowing the fo 
. ser ay ae moon; ( t there be no 7 Tear 
i in aly ay ht 
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(2), The following things are regarded as necessary, both at the time of sowing and of 

The people generally are very careful of panehak jig, Toesday, Saturday; amdeas puranmutahi 
(full moon) and shenkrini at the time of seed sowlng and harvesting, but they do not care for evil 
stars and = jége, If it rains a day or two after seed sowing it is considered ominous. The 
same is thought of rain at harvest, or of excessive rain at the time of planting a corn-field or one 
or two days after it, or of rain on the night of janamashfami or puranmdshi in Har or amdvas in 
Bhidéa. | 

Ordinarily, land ia ploughed twice, but good farmers plough it thriee, ¢, ¢., first in lines parallel 
to the length of the field; secondly, crosswise from one corner to the other; and thirdly, also 
crosswise from the third corner to the fourth, The advantage of this is that the soil which remains 
unturned by the first ploughing is turned by the second, and thus the whole of the field is uniformly 
‘made fit for the crops to grow. 

A long post is fixed in the field and a bone, or the skin of some animal, is hoisted on thia post 
as apcare crow. Beasts being afraid of it, do not come near and injare the crops. It is also 
‘believed to be a safeguard against ghosts or the evil eyo, 








246, Feasts are given to the Brahmans at the time of digging a well, or a water-channel, or 
harvest. When a well ora water-channel is realy, the Brihman is made to offer prayers, and after 
‘this they are used for watering purposes, When the harvest has commenced a big wheaten loaf is 
brooght to the field and distributed among all the men present, or a goat is sacrificed and taken 
home, When corn is separated from the chaff it ia collected in large heap and worshipped, and 
# portion of it is get aside forthe gol. The scrapings are stored in bags or boxes, The people 
do not use fresh corn without feeding a Brihman with it. Also some grain is devoted to the 
deceased ancestors, with which Brahmans are fed. At the end of the year — ¢. ¢., at the end of the 
Aharif season, when all the cropa hare been garnered — the people of the village bring their god 
from his temple with great éolat and worship him and sacrifice to him a goat, All the persons 
accompanying the god and saints and mendicants are fed. Generally this entertainment is given by 
several villages from the month of Bhiddi to Migh, and is called S4adrinjd, Aalan, jdgrd, panild 
pedrd or maghdji. 

247, Sowing for the radi crops begina in Asij and ends in Padh, and that for the kharif 
continues from Chét to Hir. The reaping of crops begina in Baisikh and ends in Hr for the radi, 


and that for the kAarif begins in Asdj and ends in Maghar. Sowing and reaping not dona at the 
Proper time is defective, and excess or want of rain on both these occasions is harmful, 


248. There are no special gods for special seasons. 

249. No tribe has any particular god, nor is caste of any importance in becoming a disciple. 
People can worship any god they choose, 

260, A detail is given below of the use, or otherwise, of wine, bef, the flesh of a monkey, pork, 


¢lovén-hooled or ancloven-hoofed animals’ flesh, fowls, fish with or without scales, shark, snake, mice, 
and other insects, and food of which another person has been eating. 
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Ved Pathi Brahmans or those living in 7 plata: Bhibris, Baniis, Khshatriyas, and Bairigi 


mendicants neither eat nor touch any of these articles, | 


Brahmans of the hills, Rajpits, Sides, Dohras, Kanaits, goldsmiths, Jats, barbers, gardeners, 
milkmen, potters, masons, washermen, dyesinkers, carpenters, smiths, Thathéra, or Bharéris, 
minstrels or Tiris, or Dikis, and Dhadis, if Saivas or Saktaks, eat the flesh oe carcpeianes anil 
use wine; if Vaishnavas, they do not, 


The Saivas use the following : — Wine of oll sorts; flesh of goats, either male or female ; 
Hesh of male sheep; pork; flesh of wild fowl; fish of every kind, ‘There iano role for the use 
or otherwise, of the fleah of animals with cloven or uncloven hoofs, Some men eat the flesh of cloven 
hoofed animals, and others do not. The same is the case with animals with uncloven hoofa and wild 
birds. The flesh of the peacock, crow, tanshardi, heron, and kite, ete., is not used. | 

The Chanils, Kélis, ministrels, shepherds, sweepers, cobblers, sailors or peek, Perinat 
use beef, the flesh of buffaloes, pork, flesh of cloven-hoofed and uncloven-boofed aninuals, except 
those mentioned above and she flesh of « snake, n jackal, or a mouse, 


No tribe eats anything of which a person of another tribe has been eating. Also men of the 
same tribe de not use food left after eating by another person, If a person of low caste be in the 
service of a person of high caste, then he can eat the food left by hia master. A> wife can tse the 
inod left by her husband, and children can use food left by their parents or elder brother, | 


251. Some men do not take meat in the rains. They do not use cold things in winter, and 
warm things in summer. i 


352. It is forbidden by religion to take meat in the rains. In other seasor 
are not used in order to preserve health, 





aM 
253. Widows and amall children do not ose meat. There ia no difference between men 
and women, mirors and adalts, poor and rich, in taking or rejecting other foods — 


254, None but the Chanals and low castes use the flesh of monkeys, saps: ns, 
oxen, herons, ete., for they are regarded as belonging to the gods. 


LEXVI, — Dining Customa. 


265. Among the Hindus none but Kayasthds ent together, Every adult person cata on 


fl separate table. Minor boys and girls can take food with their parents, bat only as long as 
they are six or seven years old. 


256. Men and women do not eat together among the Hindus. 


257. After the food is ready, a little of everything cooked is set apart for the Seite and 
some of it ia consigned to the fire of the hearth. ‘Then it is laid before all the men, Every 


man puts aside, from his own plate, some portion for a cow, and a little ia given to th 
and dogs. Some is put in the fire, and the rest is eaten, ; e ee 


ssa ee concerning eating and drinking, except that it ia an Anoient 
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| LEXVII. — Stimulants and Medicines. 

259. Stimulants and medicines are indifferently used, Some men do not nse medicines 
prepared by a doctor who is of a low caste. Medicines, containing anything the use of 
which is prohibited by religion, are not used. No particular custom deserves mention, 

280. People use wine at the time of the Holi or on any other happy occasion. 

261. Wine is often used as a preventive of epidemics, like cholera, ete. 

362.” Drinking and use of other stimulants is regarded in the following manner by 
people : — 


(1) Excessive drinking is badly thought of, if it produces lowness of spirits and brain fever. 
If it is nsed-in small quantities, so as not to bring on excitement, or not to retard the ordinary 
course of business, then it is considered no harm to drink. 


(2) The nse.of charas and ganya (intoxicating hemp drugs ) is considered wicked. 


(3) Use of opium to prevent some bodily disease or infirmity is not thought badly of, 
bat otherwise it is lodked down upon. 


(4) To smoke chandu (a hemp drug) is considered wrong. 
(5) The use of bhang (a light hemp drag) in summer as a cooling draught is thought good. 
( To be continued, ) 


MISCELLANEA. 
THE SEASONS OF GIRDHAR SADHU. 
By the Poetess Sanvri Sakhi. 


Girdhar, bansl baji; Shim, teri Awiz sunkar Girdhar, thy lute sounded ; Shim, hearing 
main daufi, | the sound T hastened to thee. 

Rimjhim rimjhim mebh barseh tat: Jamnd Heavily, heavily fell the rain: 1 hastened to 
par lagt jhari. the Jamnd. 


L 
bborangi 


Pandit, josht, sabht bajh liye; bajh liyt ramté 


L 

| The first month Jane has come; my heart is in 
a turmoil. 

Priesta, astrologers, all have I consulted; I hare 





jogl. consulted the wandering joyi. 
Girdhar, bans? baji, &c. Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c, 
IL. It. 
Disrd mabind Siwan Ingiyi; haryili ho rahf | The second morth July has come; the grass is 
jangal men. | green in the woodlands. 


Girdhar, bansl baji, 4c. 
Il. 
chhatyiin lurzen. | 
Wa, Man Mohan, kathori mere dil kA, dard kol 
nahin bajhe. 


Every moment I recall them ; there was suffering 
in my palace, 
Girdhar, thy lnte sounded, dc. 
It, 

In the third month Angust the clouds thunder, 
and the lightning falls and the heart grieves. 
Alas, Man Mohan, fuscinatorof my heart, no one 

considers my pain. 
Girdhar, thy Inte sounded, &c. 


ol 
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IV. 
Aso) ds lagi rahi, Sakhi ri; Ajhi ni dye Hor 
Khriahni. 


Tulsi ki m&li eke hath mei, Rim Rim rato’ | 


Girdhar, banal baji, &c. 


¥, 
KAtik karm-bhig mere chike nahti mile Nand ke 
ald. 
Mukat ki latak mere man bas gat; ff Moban- 
mila ! 
Girdhar, bansi baji, dc. 
VL 
Mangbur ming bhari nakeak ee, sab siwar mer’ 
aone kil, 
Ajhta na fe. Kin barmie? Bark andéshd hai 
pi ka. 
Girdhar, hans! bajt, &e. 
VIL 
Poh piyi mad miti dolen, jai Sdwan ki hai 
bijlt, 
Falpal bars pari; pal bite; jm bite, jon jan 
sahiye. 
Girdhar, banst bajl, &c, 
VII, 
Moh mahind man meré atk: Har darshan ki hia 


piyasi. 
Airht apn sir mori; ajhih na fe Birj-bial, 
Girdhar, hansi baji, dc. 


x, 
Phigan phig khel Man Mohan: ‘abtr, gull, ude 
roll ; 


Késar rang ki kich baht hai; lipat jhepat khelea | 


Holi. 
Girdhar, bans baji, &e. 


x. 
Chet mabin4 at mohe chintd lagt; bbAl ghar nA 
sijhe, 


Prin pati piyire, Man Mohan, bilA darshan kol | 


na picbhe, 
Girdhar, bans! bajl, &o, 
XI. 
Baisikh mahind sab sakht milkar, Dewal pijan 
Shim mile to sab dukh bichbea, sltal ho meri 
chhitl 
Girdhar, bans! bajt, &o, 
AIT, 
Jeth mahind tapen deotd bich Pohiy Kushivarti, 
Sanvri Sukhi par kirpA kijlo; dn mile, Mathri- 
hii! . 


Girdhar, banal baji, &o. 


1 The red powder thrown by the peo 











ple on ome another at the Holt, 
aud alum with acid used to paint the forehead. 


IV, . 
September has commenced, O Sakbhi; Har 
Khrishok has not yet come, 
I take my fulsf garland in my hand to repeat the 
name of Rian again and again. | 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &e. — 
¥. | 
In October my heart grieves that I have not met 
the son of Nand, 
The brillianey of his crown has filled my heart; 
oh the Mohan necklace ! 
Girdhar, thy lute aounded, &e. 


In November I have braided my hair, and put on 
all my golden jewels, 
Yet he comes not. Who has deceived him? 
Great is the anzicty in my heart, 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &e. 
VIL. 
in December my love is filled with pride, like the 
lightning of July, 
The separation of a year has passed; I suffer the 
separation; aa J suffer, so my life passes, 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &e. 
VIL 
In January my heart isin love: I am athiret 
for a sight of Har. 
The spring is set; yet the dweller in Brij comes 
not, 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, £c, 
xX 
In February Man Moban has come to play : abir," 
guid and roli" are used ; 
Saffron has fallen lavishly: leaping and dancing 
they play at the Holl, 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &e. 


X, 
In March my heart is grieved ; pleasure comes 
not to my honae, 


The master of my life, Man Mohan, bas not 
asked to see me, 
Girdhar, thy Inte sounded, ko. 
XL 
In April all my companions ¢ together to th 
Diwali feativel” ss Soe Oe 
if I meet Shim, all my trouble is eased and peace 
énlera my breast, | 
Girdhar, thy late sounded, &e, 
NIL. 
In May the gods do penance on Kushivarti Hill. 
Do Saivri Sakh! = favour that she may meet the. 
dweller in Mathra, 
Girdhar. thy Inte sonndad, da. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
’ * .. » LANGUAGES OF 8AVAGES. , 
/ Applied to the ‘Languages of the dAndamonese and Nicobarere. 
. BY SIE RICHARD ©. TEMPLE. 
) (Continued from p. 251.) 
THE THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR APPLIED 
aon “TO THE NICOBARESE LANGUAGE. 
aisles Prefatory Remarks, 
Tue Nicobarese speak one Language in six Dialects so different as to be mutaally anintelli- 
gible to the ear. These six Dialects are, from North to South, Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, Central, 


Southern, and Shom Pei ( eide Map attached ), 

The chief place of European residence has always been Nancowry Harbour, where the Central 
Dialect is epoken and hence that Dialect is by very far the best known, Therefore, except where 
otherwise specially stated, all examples and all vernacular words quoted are takun from that Dialect. 
Diacritical marks have not been used, except where unavoidable. 

The works of Prof, Kubo, Griiawedel, Vanghan Stevens, and Pater W. Schmidt were not 
available to me while writing this Grammar. , 

uh) I.— GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 

The Nicobarese Language in the Central ‘Dialect has been long sinte studied. Vocabularies, 
collections of sentences, and partial Grammars of-this Dialect have been made at intervals by various 
missionaries and others from 1711 onwards — the two Jesnit Fathers Faure and Bonnet in 1711; 
Surgeon Fontana of the Anstrian vessel Joref und. Theresia in 1778 (published 1799) ; G. Hamilton 
in 1801; the Danish missionary Rosen in 1831-4; Fathers Chabord and Plaisant (in, Teressa) in 
1845 ; Fathers Barbe and Lacrampe in 1946; Dr. Rink in the Danish vessel Galathea in 18-46; 
the Austrian Novara Expedition in.1857 (published in 1862), with additions by de Roepstorff and 
others under Colonel H. Man; Maurer in 1867; Mr. A. C. Man. in 1869; comparative statement 
by V. Ball of all information np to 1869 ; Mr. E. H. Man in 1871 onwards ; F. A. de Roepstorff 
«a 1876 onwards; Dr. Svoboda of the Austrian Aurora Expedition, 1886 (published 1892). 





Ten Vocabularies anda translation into the Central Dialect of 27 Chapters of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew were made by the Danish Moravian missionaries (Herrnhuter) in 1768—87. These are 


still preserved in manuscript at Herrnhat, and were partially embodied in de Roepstorff's 
posthumous Dictionary of the Naneowry (Centeat) Dialect, 1884; m capital book with valuable 
appendices, requiring, however, retranaliteratién for English readers, 

b.— Man's Enquiries into the Central Dialect. 

Ent the latest and best attempt to reproduce this Dialect is Mr. BE. H. Man's Dictionary wf the 
Central Nicobarese Language, 1889. This contains also a*brief and valuable attempt at tue Grammar 
and a Comparative Vocabulary of all the Dialects, The system of transcription adoptedia the very 
competent one of the late Mr. A.J. Ellis, Mr, Man had. the advantage of all the labours of his 

redecessora, together with a much Jonger residence in the islands than any of them an better means 
of locomotion. To these he has added the accuracy and care which distinguish all his work, In 
this Article, therefore, bis book has been. followed for the facts of the langnage and the forms of its 
words, and all the examplea given in it are enlled from the great-namber of sentences he has recorded, 
For the niode of presentation lam, howerer, responsible, as Mr. Man attempted in his Grammar 
to explain the language exclusively from the current English-view of Grammar, rather than to 
present its character a8 a scientific study. 0°. 
‘he other Dialects only find w place in Mr, Man's studies and are still but littl: known, no one 
with sufficient scbolarly equipment or inclination having ever resided on any of the islands for the 
wa Largaly repristed with wAditions and many corrections from Chapter IV, Park It, of the Conus Repu: 
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c.— Philological Value. 

The Nicobarese speak one language, whose affinities are with the Indo-Chinese Languages, as 
represented nowadays by the Mon Language of Pega and Annan and the Khmer Language of 
Cambodia amongst civilised peoples and by a number of uneivilised tribes in the Malay Peninsnla 
and Indo-China, It has affinities also with the speech of the tribes in the Peninsula, who are 
generally classed as “wild Malays" ( Orang-utan ond Orang-bukit ), so far as that speech has come 
uuder the old influence of the Indo-Chinese Languages. The Nicobarese langoage is thus of 
considerable value philologically, as preserving, ou accoant of isolation and small admixture with 
foreigu tongues for many eenturies, the probable truce basis for the philology of the Languages of the 
Indo-Chincse Family. 

d,"— Dialects. 

The langnage is spoken by 6,500 people in six Dialects, which have now become so differentiated 
in details as to be motually unintelligible, and to be practically, eo far as actual colloquial speech is 
concerned, six diffirent languages, These dialects are limited in range by the islands in which they 
are spoken — 

Car Nicobar ( population 5,451). 
Chowra {population 522 }. 
Teressa with Bompoka ( population 762). 
Central — Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkut, Katchal ( population 1,095). 
Southern — Great Nicobar Coasts and Kondal, Little Nicobar and Pulo Milo ( population 
192 ). 
6. Shom Pei — inland tribe of Great Nicobar ( population 348), 
e.— Mutual Unintelligibility, 

Althongh it can be proved that the Nicobarese Language is fondamen 
hopeless unintelligibility of the dislect of one Island to the ear of the 
shown by the following example :— 


Pray S 


tally one tongue, yet the 

people of another may be 
Car Nicobar. 

om paiakia dra chien kd  térik 

dou’s ofraid not I eat man 


Central, 
wot omen pahéa chit okngék ten patyah 
don't you afraid I-not eat to man 
Sense of Both, 


Don't be afraid! I don't eat men! (1 am not a cannibal ), 
f — Foreign Influence, 
In spite of the aptitade of the people for picking up such foreign ton : 
quite a few foreign words have been adopted into their speech, wsgailel pe they hear fpoken, 
From Portuguese, 


ExGLisn. Nicopancse. Exouisn. 
bane chapiita wis ay ESE. 
book, paper ISbare elephant lifint 
bat shapeo ripe bssa 
copper money Saints Maria shaman. sore | 
it God™ Déuse, Rios |, S0Tcerer pater 
salt shal, sal iy 

SAA From Malay. 
cup g fe = ee 
buffalo apo ane iwipott 
cat koching baiyam 






some Indo-Chinese form. a ne OF which it tet-plt, 90 being the Saaskrit Udi Uroorh 
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Only a century ago Portuguese was the trade language of the islands, with a sprinkling of 
Danish, German, and Engliah. Malay and Chinese were both so before the Portuguese day, and now 
English, Burmese, and Hindustani are well understood, Indeed, the nature of the trade at auy given 
island can be tested by the foreign languages best understood there. E- g., on Car Nicobar, Burmese 
is best understood, and then English and Hindustani: Malay and the other Nicobarese dialects not 
much, On Chowra, Hindustani, Tamil, Malay, and English are spoken to o limited extent, ond 
there is a trading knowledge of the other Nicobarese dialects, except Shom Pei, On Teressa, Malay, 
Burmese, and English are the languages, with the dialects of Chowra and the Central Group. In 
the Central Group they talk Hindustani, Malay, Fnglish, Chinese, and a litéle Burmese, with the 
dialects of the South and Teressa. In the Southern Group they talk Malay, Hindustani, Chinese, 
and English, with the Central Dialect, 

The women know only their own dialect, and are damb before all strangers. And here, as 
elsewhere among polyglot peoples, natives of different islands sometimes have to converse in a 
mutually kuown foreign tongue (e.g, Hindustaui, Burmese, Malay, or English), when anable to 
comprehend each other's dialects, 

§-— Effect of Tabu on the Languago. 

There ia a custom of tabu, which in the Nicobars, as elsewhere when it is in vogue, has serious- 
ly affected the language at different places, at least temporarily, Any person may adopt any 
word, however essential and common, in the language as his or her personal name, and when be or 
she dies it is tabued for s generation, for fear of summoning the ghost. In the interval a synonym 
has to be adopted and sometimes sticks, but that this is not very often the case is shown by a 
comparison of the Vocabalaries published or mate jn 1711, 1787, 1876, and 1889, which prove that 
the language possesses a stability that is remarkable in the circumstances of its being unwritten and 
therefore purely colloquial, spoken by communities with few opportunities of meeting, and subject to 

h.— Method of Speech. 

The Nicobarese speech is slurred and indistinct, but there is no abnormal dependence on tone 
accent, or gesture to make the meaning clear, The dialects are, as might be expected, rich in 
specialised words for actions and concrete ideas, but poor in generic and abstract terms. 

i.—A Highly Developed Analytical Language. 

Nicobarese is a very highly developed Analytical Language, with a strong resemblance in 
grammatical structure to English. It bears every sign of a very long continuous growth, both of 
syntax and etymology, and is clearly the outcome of a strong intelligence constantly applied to its 
development, Considering that it is unwritten and but little affected by foreign tongues, and so has 
not had extraneous assistance in its growth, it is a remarkable product of the human mind, There 
is no difference in the development of the different dinlects. That of the wild Shom Pei is as 
“advanced” in its structure as the speech of the trading Car Nicobarese, 

The growth of the language has been so complicated, and so many principles of speech have 
been partially adopted in building it up, that nothing is readily discoverable regarding it. The 
subject and predicate are not at once perceptible to the grammarian, nor are principal and 
subordinate sentences. The sentences, too, canuot at once be analysed correctly, nor can the roots 
of the words without great care be separated from the overgrowth, Neither syntax nor etymology 
are easy, and correct speech is very far from being easily attained, 

k, — Order of the Words, 

Grammatically the point to bear in mind is the order of the words, which is practically the 
English order, especially as fanctional inflexion is absent to belp the speaker to intelligibility, and 
there is nothing in the form of the words to show their class, whether nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
s00n. Prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries, adverbs, and the “particles” of speech are freely 
used, and so are elliptical sentences. Compound words and phrases, consisting of two or more 
words just thrown together and ‘used as one word are unusually common, and the languages show 
their Far Eastern proclivities by an extended use of “numeral co-efficients.” 
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lL. — Difficult Etymology. 

The great difficulty in the language lies in the etymology. Words are built up of roots and 
stems, to which are added prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, both to mark the classes of connected words 
and to differentiate connected words when of the same class, i, ¢., to show which of two connected 
words is a verb and which a noun, and to mark the difference in the sense of two connected nouns, 
and so on, But this differentiation is always hazily defined by the forms thns arrived at, 
and the presence of a particular classifying affix docs not necessarily define the class to which the 
word belongs, So also the special differentiating affixes do not always mark differentiation, 

Again the affixes are attached by mere agglutination, in forms which have undergone phonic 
change, and by actual inflezion. Their presence, too, not unfrequently causes phonic change in, 
and inflexion of, the roots or stems themselves. 

The chief peculiarity of the language lies in s ecries of “ suffixes of direction,” inc 
direction (North, South, East, West, above, down, below, or at the landing-place) in which | 
condition, or movement takes place, But even sutfixes to highly specialised as these are not by any 
means only attached to words, the sense of which they can and do affect in this wey. 

It is just possible that “ North = up there: South = down there: West = below: East = 
+n towards ” have reference to the original migrations of the people, becanse the general direction of 
a migration, still in steady progress, of half-civilised tribes of considerable mental development on 
the Northern Burmese frontiers is North to South regularly, But this point would require proof. 

It is thus that only by a deep and prolonged study of the language, one can learn to recognise 
a root, or to perceive the sense or use of an affix, end only by o prolonged practice could one hope to 
speak or understand it correctly in all its phases, Nicobarese is, in this sense, indeed « difficult 
language, 


the 





m. — Specimens of the Speech. 
The following sample sentences in the Central Dialect will enfficiently exhibit the manner of 
Nicobarcse speech. 
The abbrevintion c, i. r, = connector of intimate relation, a point to be explained later on. By 
translating it “in respect of" the sense of the Nicobarese sentences in which it oceurs becomes clear. 
Sample Sentences in the Central Dialect. 


1 
ana inéat lamang ten shila 
that knife belong to I 
(that knife belongs to me ). . 
infat ta thong ot | 
knife c.i,r. sharp is 
(the knife in sharp ). | 

a. 

dire ane ndong shaneh kwomhata ten chiia 
both thet thing spear give to I 
(give me both those spears ). i 


iteak poatire kimheng én an 
sleep always noon c.i.t. he 
hrc" pe Nelamemalre Snir se 8: 
5. 
on chih harra falaw lie kin de 
be go seo boy cloth wife own 
(ho has gone to see about baying cloth for his wile). 
8. 
did = greet—face—paper (read alond) I in va, 


. de 
(I read it sloud while I was travelling). rs 
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”. | 
eichai—chaka—lfbare chia taneng ta ae 
read—aloud I arrived c.i.r. he 
(he arrived while I was reading aluud ). 





harra ta chdu da ta finowa tai 

gee c.i.r. elder-brother own cir. beat by 

father bis child did cry 

(his child cried on seeing ita elder brother beaten by its Iather). 
o. 

chia flaows In on to ong olhaki 

I beat by he oi. rt, past-of-today morning 

(1 was beaten by him this morning ). 

paitshe ht [ie a“esita ofé 

some old cloth has o¢.i.%. they ( more than two) 

(they have some old cloth ). 


10. 


i. 
how-many? personé dancers present ¢. i F- last-night 
(how many dancers were there last night 7) 


12. 
an hat koan me 
he nob child you 
(he is not your child). ve 
oal Aoptep men ta agong 
in box you G. i, T- nothing 
there is nothing in your box ). ‘ 
14. 
ane kanyif = halaw = = men lingto-ten = oF 
that coat = bay you from who ? 
(from whom did you buy that coat 1) 
chia = okldkngaté ao HG t& fd chia 
i permit he live c.i.r. hut I 
(I Jet him live in my hut ). " 
1 c 
chia Zap kichal 
can swim 
(I can swim ). 
17. 
linken chit lgzp  okngth = =— tana ti 
to-~da I-not can eat because = sick 
(I cannot eat to-day because I am sick ). 
bn. — Bibliography: 
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Asiatic of Bengal. De Roepstorif ( 1870). 
Indian cdntiquary, Man ( many): Temple ( many ). 
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Philologicul Society, A, J, Ellis ( 1682). 
Straits Branch R.A. 8. B 


1812. Latrobe, Letters from the Nicubara, 
1546. Barbe, Notige af the Nicobars. 
II.— GRAMMAR, 
&.— The Theory of Universal Grammar. 
I will now proceed to discuss the Nicoharese Language on the lines of the 
Grammar already explained, using the Central Dialect for the Purpose, 
marks, except where necessary to the context. The 


brackets beside the novel ones used, wheaever n 
a familiar manner. 


Theory of Universal 
and avoiding diacritical 
familiar grammatical terms will be inserted in 
ecessary, in order to make statemenis clear in 


b,—Example of Sentences of One Word, 
The Nicobarese, like all other peoples, ean « 


express a complete meaning or sentence by an integer 
of single word, or by a phrage representing a single word: but they do not use this form of speech to 
excess. Thus: 
ENauisn. Orntrat Diarecr, Enauisn, Centeat Diavecr, 
oh ( astonishment ) wee, oyakara * lor tochangt) 
alas niyakara there ( annoyance) hah-d-a 
oh ( pain ) aré what a pity héh 
dear me (compassion ) ch Fo on (encouragement ) ehial 
ah ( dislike ) Bhesh there's no saying Siirapa 
ugh ( disgust ) buih-hoib-hoih who knows siiyachii 
hush ah-ah-dh what's that P kash P 
tut ( rebuke ) ennen-en thingummy (doubt) chinda 
r hash thingembob (doubt ) chiandsa 
hurrah, bravo hi-ha-a-a 
©.— Subject and Predicate, 
Nicobarese sentences, when of more than one word, are nsoally, but not always, clearly divided into 
- subjectand predicate, aa can be seen [rom an examinati : | 


ion of the sample sentences above given, Thus: 
P= predicate: S=subject. The numbers below refer to the 


(5) sm(S) chah(P) harra(P) balan (P) oe (P) kan (P) de (P), 
(6) leat (P) etchai-chake-lebare (P phrase) che, te oslfntn ies, = 
(7) etchai-chaka-lebare (P Phrase) chua A com (3) eente) kaiyi (P) de (P), 
(8) harra-ta-chau-de-ta-finowa-tai-chia | ia 
chim (P). (Here “ jarrg — etc. — chia” ia a uhros so. 7... eee 
beaten. by father,” in the subject part - the Hat tip serena) elder-brother 
(9) chua(S) finowa(P) tai (P) an(P) ta(P) ong (P) olhaki (P), 
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(10) paitshe(S) shi(S) loe(S) ot (P) ta(P) ofe (P). 
(11) Katom(S) yuang (S) kamatoka (S) kakat (P) ta(P) wahe (P). 
(12) an (3) hat(P) koan(P) men (P), 

(14) ane (P) kanyut(P) halau (P) men (8) longtoten (P) chi (P). 
(15) chua(S) oklskngato(P) an(P) kato(P) ta(P) &i (P) ebua (P), 
(16) chua($) leap(P) kichal (P), | 

(17) livhen (P) chit(S) leap(P) okngok (P) tina (S) tu (P). 

Two of the sample sentences present a peculiarity in expressing Subject and Predicate, 


(4) steak poatire kdmheng én an 
asl always hoon c. i, f he 


This ean be properly and directly translated, “he is always asleep at noon”: but the Nicobarese 
idiom ‘runs in English, “noon is always asleep for him,” the predicator (verb) “is” being 
mnexpressed. So that the sentence is properly divided thus— teak (P) poatore (P) kamheng 
(3) em (P) an (P). 

(13) oal Aoptép mea fa agung 
itt box you cir nothing 

Hete we have both Subject and Predicate in an elliptical form, and in English, though 
translateable at once as “ there is nothing in your box,” the sentence really runs “(the contents, 
not expressed ) in your box (are, not expressed ) as nothing.” So that neither the subject nor the 
Predicator (verb) are expressed, but we have instead merely a phrase explaining the subject 
placed in apposition to another phrase illustrating the predicate. The sentence, in fact, aa it 
stands, consists of an explicator (adjective ) phrase, placed in apposition to an illustrator ( adverb ) 
phrase, and is divided elliptically thas — oal-hoplep-men (8) fa-mgong ( P ). 

d.— Principal and Subordinate Words, 


The words in the sample sentences are also clearly, but not readily, divisible into principal and 
subordinate, Thus: 

(1) ane ( sub.) noat( prin.) in the subject : lamang ( prin.) ¢en-chuta ( sab.) in the predicate, 

(2) tnoaf (prin,) fa-shong (sub,) in the subject, 

(3) all the wonls are sub. to kwomAata in the preiicate, 

(4) Steak poatore en-an are al! sub, to » predicator (verb) unexpressed. 

(5) loe san de are all gab, to chuh-Aarra-#alau ( prin.) in the predicate, 

(6) lent ( sub.) etcha’-ehaka-Iebare ( prin.) oal-kaiyi ( nb.) 

(7) here are two separate sentences — the first has one word in each part, and in the second 
ta and an are anb. to éanang in the predicate, In full analysia the first sentence 
is an illustrator (adverb) phrase illustrating the predicator (verb) in the second, 

(8) im the subjective part harra-tachau-de-ta-finowa-tai-chia and an are sub, to kenywum 
and s0 is leat to chim in the predicate. 

(9) all the words in the predicate are sub. to a predicator ( verb) unexpressed. 

(10) paitehe and si are sub, to lov in the subject and ta-o/e to of in the predicate, 

(11) katom-ywang are sub, to kamatoka in the subject and ¢a-wahe to kakat in the predicate, 

(12) all the words in the predicate are sub, to a predicator ( verb ) unexpressed. 

(18) in this sentence oal-Aoptep-men are sub, to an indicator (noun) unexpressed in the 
subject and fa-ngong to a predicator (verb) unexpressed in the predicate. The 
whole of the words actually expressed are thus subordinate. 

_ (14) all the words in tho predicate are ub. to Aalau. 

(15) all the words in the predicate are sub, to oflaknagato. 

(16) leap is sub. to kichal in the predicate, ' 

(17) here again are two sentences joined by faina, because. In the first linhen and leap 
are sub. to okmgok in the predicate. In the second tarna ia sub. to chua (1) 
unexpressed in the subject, and tu toa predicator verb unexpressed in the predicate, 
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o,— Functions of Words, 


The next stage in analysis is to examine the functions of the words used in the sample sentences, 
and for this purpose the following abbreviations will be used :-— 


ill 
c 


integer. intd introducer, 

indicator, I. 6 referent conjanctor, 
explicator, r. 8, referent substitute. 
predicator. c, i complementary indicator. 
illustrator. c. 6. complementary explicator. 
connector, e. ill complementary illustrator, 


The sample sentences can then be further analysed thas — 


1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


ané(e) imoat(in) lamang(p) fen(¢) chua (r,s. a8 c. in ). 

inoat (in) ta (¢) — shong (¢., the whole ane, phrase) of (p)- 

anre (0, @.) ane(¢.¢,) noang(c.e.) shanen(c, in) kwomhata (p) ten (¢) _ 
chua (rT. 8. 04 in., the whole an ill, phrase ). 

iteak (e) poatore (ill) kamheng (in) en(e¢) an (1.5. a8 im): iteak-poatore- 
en-an- from an ill. phrase ). 

an (r. 5. a5 in) chuh (p)— 4arra (p) —Aalau (p., the whole a p. phrase) 

leat ( p) —etchet (p) —chaka (c. in) — lebare (¢. in,, the whole a p. phrase) 
chua (r.8.a8in) oal (¢) — faiyi (in ) — de (e., the whole an e. phrase). 

etchai ( p) — chaka (¢. in ) — ledare (c. in) — chua (1, 5. a6 in., the whole an ill 
phrase) tanang(p) ta (ill) aw (rt. 6. asin). 

harra (p) — ta (¢) — chau (©. in)—de (ce. e, ) —ta (c) —finowa (¢) —tai (¢) 
chia (in,, the whole ane. clause) an(e) kenyum(in) leat (p)— chim (po 
the whole a p. phrase). 

chua (r. , a8 in) finowa (¢'}) —tai (c)—aon (1. 5.29 in., the whole an e, phrase) 
ta (¢) — ong (0 ) — olhaki (in., the whole an ill. phrase) 

paitsha(e) shé(e) loe(in) of (p) ta(o) —ofe (r,s, as in,, the whole an ill. 
phrase) 


katom (¢) —yuang (c., the whole an e. phrase) kamatoka (in) kakat (p) af 
(c¢) — wake (in,, the whole an ill, phrase). 

an(t.s.a3in) Aet(e) koan(c.in) men(¢). 

cal (c) — Aoplep (in) — men (r. 5. af ¢., the whole an @, phrase of subject 
unexpressed) fa (c)—ngong (im., the whole an ill, phrase of predicate 

ane (¢. in) kanyut (c, in) halaw (p) men (fT. 8. a8 in foten (c) — chi (r. 
era aces. (Pp) men ( ) longioten (¢) (Te Bey 

chua (r. a. a8 in) oklakngato (p) an (1. 8. os in) — kato (p,, the whole c. in 
phrase ) ta (¢) — aii (in ) — chua (r. 6, as @., the whole an ill, phrase). 

chua (r. 8. 08 in) leap ( p) — kichal (p., the whole a p. phrase ). 

= Sothahs #. as in ) leap (Pp) — okngok (p., the whole a p. phrase) tain 
r. ©, e). 


f.— Purpose of Sentence Indicated by the Position of the Components, 
It will be seen that the parposes pf the sentences thus analysed are as under — 
(1) Affirmation — Nos, 1, 2,15, 16,17. (4) Exhortation — No. 3. 


(2) Denial — Nos. 12, 13. 
(3) Interrogation — Nos, 11, 14, 
The eample sentences cover, theref 
analysis shows that the Nicobarese rely 
purpose, that mo- special order is observed for 
position of the words is in their laaguage 
sentences, That is, Nicobarese is a lan 


(5) Information — Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10. 

ore, the whole range of all speech aa regards purpose, and 

on the position of the words in the sentence to indicate its 

differentiating any particular purpose, and that the 


that indi ) at ,o | sition 
components of the sentences, ome" indicates purpose mainly by the position of the 
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g.— Order of the Words in the Sentences, 


Another analysis of the sample sentences will, therefore, now be made to show what the order 
of the words in Nicobarese sentences is. 


1, 


Subject precedes predicate, but for emphasis aie follow it : 


Q) 


(6) 
(7) 


Preceding : 
an¢inoat (S) lamang-ten-chua ( P ) 
and go always, except 
leat-etchai-chaka-lebare (P) chua-oal-katy-de (5). 
etchai-chaka-lebare (P) chua (8) tanang-ta-an ( P) 
IL 


Subject, predicate, complement ( object ). 


(1) 


ane-inoat (8) lamang (P) tenchua (C). 


But the order ia reversed for emphasis, 


(3) 
(14) 


anre-ane-noang-shanen (C) kwombhata-ten-chua (P., 8. unexpressed ). 
anekanyut (C) halau(P) men(S) longtotenchi? (P). 
Ill. 


Explicator (adjective) precedes indicator (noun); or follows it, usually with s connector 
( preposition), bat also without a comnector. Thus: 


(1) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(2) 
(5) 
(9) 


(12) 
(13) 


(8) 


ane (e) tnoal (in) lamang ten chua, 
anra(e) ane(e) acang(¢) shanen (in) Rwomhata ten chua. 
iteak (¢) poatore (ill,) kamheng (in) em an. 
pailshe (¢) shi (ea) Toe (in) of fa aft. 
(b) Following indicator (noun ) with connector: 
inoat (in) ta(c)} shong(e) of. 
(¢) Following indicator without connector : 
an chuh harra halau loe kan (in) de (€). . 
chua (in) inowa (¢) tat an fa ong olhaki. 
an (in) Aat (@) koan (in) men (@)- 
oal hoptep (im) men (e) ta ngong. | 
(d) Following indicator (noun) with and without connector ; 

harra ta chaw (in) de(e. without c.) ta (c) finowa (0) tai chia an kenyum 

leat chim. = 


Tilustrators (sdverbs) usually follow, but sometimes precede, predicators ( verba ). 


(3) 
(5) 
(7) 

(10) 

(11) 

(14) 


(17) 


(a) Follow :. 

anre ane noang shanen iwomhata ( p) ten-chua (ill. phrase ). 
an chuh-harra-halau ( p) loe kan-de (ill. phrase ). 
etchoi-chaka-lebare-chua (ill. phrase ) oA Soni ( p. pharse ). 

aitthe ahi los ot (p) ta-afe (ill. phrase). — | 
sleeps i (p) ta-wahe (ill. phrase ). 
ane kanyut halaw (p) men longloten-cu (ill, phrase ). 

(b) Precede: 

linken ( ill.) chit leap-dkengok ( p. ) 


But illustrators ( sdverbs ) follow explicators (adjectives ). 


(4) 
(3) 


‘@) poatore ill, ) kamfeng en an, 
aad A : e, phrase ) ta-~ong-olhaki (ill, phrase ). 


(13) oal-Roptep-men (e, phrase ) ta-ngong (ill, phrase )- 
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V. 
Connectors ( prepositions ) precede the words they connect with preceding words. 
(a) Connecting predicator (verb) with complement ( object) : 
(1) ane inoat lamang (p)ten(c) chue (C). 
(3) a@mre ane noang shanen Inpomhgia (p) ten (¢) chua (C). 
(8) darra(p)ta(c) chau (C) de fa finowa tai chia an kenyum leat chim, 
(b) Connecting predicator ( verb) with illustrator ( adverb ): 
(4) steak poatore kamheng en (c) an (r. a. for ill. phrase), (p. unexpressed), 
(9) chwa finowa tai an fa (c) ong-olhali (ill, phrase). 
(10) patishe Ai loe ot (p) ta(c) of (r. 6. for ill. phrase). 
(11) atom yuong kematoka kakat(p) ta(c) wade (ill). 
(13) oal hoptep-men.ta(c) gong (in. as an ill. phrase): (here ill, is connected with 
pP: Uhexpressed ). 
(14) an kanyut halaw(p) men longtoten(c) ohé (x. 8. for ill. phrase ), 
(15) hua oklakngatoankafo(p) ta(e¢) ii-chua (ill. phrase ), 
(c) Connecting indicator ( noun) with explicator ( adjective ): 
(2) imoat(in) ta(c) shong(e) of. 
(6) leat-elehai-chaka-lebare chua (in) oal(c) -kaiyi-de (0. phraze ). 
(8) harra ta chau-de(in) ta(c) fnowa (e) tai chia an kenywm leat chim, 
(15) oal(c) hoptep-men (¢. phrase connected with in, unexpressed) fa ngong. 
(d) Connecting explicator (adjective) with illustrator (adverb ); 
(8) harra ta chau: deta finowa(e) tai (0) chia (in) om kenyum leat chim, 
(9) chua finowa (e) tev(c) am(in) ta ong olhali, 
VL 
Referent. conjunctors (conjunctions) commence a sentence connected With a previons one, 
(17) Unhen chit lap okngok (first sentence) taing (r.c.) ft" (second sentence ), 


Ree Mon I ep hen (1, ¢.) mikdsha 


sclemn-channt (second sentence ). 
(one may not dance when singing tho solemn channt). 


Vil. 
Introdacers ( adverbs ) commence sentences. 
kath fa sea fF 


when he here F (p. unexpressed ), 
( when will he be here P) 

chi yi haiytian ? 

who wish pig-hunt P 
(who is going to hunt pigs P) 


chun ofthan onafioding on thiig f 
which tree ent-Jown e. i, r, I? 
(which tree shall I ent down P ) 

chin. léang an? 

what name he 

(what is bis name? ) 

chiang léang ant 

what name it ? 

( what is ita name?) — 
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Gestions are, be usually asked by means of an tnherstentoey prefix, a kd, kan 
meaning “ what?" attached to the subject of the sentence. In every such case the naval 
Place of the subject is not changed. EF. g. 


tdu ten kd—an 7 

younger-brother you he? 

(is he your younger-brother ? ) 

shwatare ka—men ? la linken 

return you P ci.r. morning 

(will you return this morning ? ) 

milkngayon ka-en—kdan? = men 

quite-well c-iir.child? you 

(is your child quite well ?) 

mith ka—met ? héang thud mea Lobng 
ever you-not ? one time you Great Nicobar 


(have you never once been to Great Nicobar ? ) 


As in many languages, there is an interrogative introducer (adverb) of, which erpecis 
an affirmative answer. JF. g. 


ant met tau men 

yea P he younger-brother you 

( isn't he your younger-brother F ) 

an P men itealla ta linked 
yes? you drowsy c. i, T morning 
(aren’t you drowsy this morning ? ) 


an P men héang 
yea? you one 
(surely you got something P ) 
The following uses of ka, when prefixed to a word, show the system of the Nicobarese 
language well :— 


men tia Loong ka-hanan ? 

you visit Great Nicobar no? 

( will you visit Great Nicobar or not ? ) 

mea Agu ka-aa 7 ka-Ahanat P 

you Beo yes P no F 

(you saw it, didn’t you P) 

ai? ka-mei? = yiang som chia olys} ai ka-Aadan? 
yes? yon? with air I Bay yes no? 


(are you coting with me? say, “ yea or no”). 
ka-shiri f na ka-an? 7 

fool P he yea! 

(what a fool he is |) 

ka-shiri 1 me ka-an? 


fool ? you yes 7 
(what a fool yon are ! ) 
ha-ahtri 1 cha ka-an 7 
fool 7 I yea 7 


( what a fool I am |) 





Thee three smntences express impatience at anything carelessly done. 
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VIII. 
Referent Substitutes ( Pronouns ). 
Referent substitutes (pronouns) follow the place of their originalsa— 
(1) ane inoat lamang ten chua (r. a. o8 in). 
(4) iteak poatore kamheng en an (r. 6. 08 ill, phrase ). 
(5) oan (r,s. a5 in) chwA harra halaw lot fan de. 
(8) an (r. 8, a8 Ge) kenyum leat chim. 
(9) chua finowa tai an ( r. 8. aa ill, phrase ) ta ong olhaks. 
(10) patishe #hi loe of ta ofe (r- 8. a8 ill. phrase). 
(12) an (r,s. a5 in) hat doan men. 
(13) oal Aoptep men (r. 8. a6 €-). 
(15) chuu oklakngato an (r. 8. a8. in ) kalo fa it chwa (rT. g. a8 @-). 
(16) chua (r,s, a5 in) leap Kiecdal. « 
(17) linken chit (r. 8. a8 in) leap okngok taina fu. 
The ordinary referent substitutes ( pronouns ) are : 
Table of ‘* Personal Pronouns.” 


chiia I ina you-two 
mei thon ( you ) ifs you 

An, na he, she, it oni they-two 
hei, chaai we-two ofe they 

ha, chidi we 

Chiia, mea, an are ordinarily inflected also to cha, me, eh. EB. g. 
Aendan ta eh 

awake cir. he 

(awake him ). 


There is further inflexion of all the “personal pronouns” with haf, not, in negative 
sentences. Thus: : 
Table of Negative ‘Personal Pronouns,” 


chit I-not 

met thou-not 

net (and Aa) he-not 

hei-hat we-two-not {in full, to distinguish from the next) 
het we-not 

int you-two-not (in fnll, to distinguish from the next) 
ifét you-not | 

onat —they-two-not (in fall, to distinguish from the next) 
ofét they-not | 


Inflexion of some of these words appears again in the questions used when startled 
Thus: : ; pac. 
chia? kane? what P that? (what-was that?) (kane P?=ka ? + ano) 
chin? kind ? what? you-two? (what was that?) (kina P=ka? + ini) 
chia ? kife P what? you? (what was that?) (kifé?=ka? + ifé) 
Eo, too, in greetings : et-chai-chakd (greet-face ), greet; then ( et-) chat-chachd-ka 
{ greet-face-indeed ), or (ef-) chat-cha-rakai ( greet-face-now ). Then further— 
met-chai’ ? how d’you do ? ( met= men +'et ) 
infit-chai? ? how d’you do, you two? (inat=nn + et) 
ifet-chai? ? how d'you do, all of yon ? (ifét= ifs + et) 
Another common inflexion of the came type may be noticed here, tho it does - 
belong to this place: wf, don't, for wi-hat (do-not). are, Shongh: 1 dove not 
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h. — Order of Connected Sentences. 
Connected sentences are usnally joined by referent conjunctors (conjunctions) and in 
such cases the principal sentence is followed by the subordinate. 
(17) linken ehit Leap okngdk (principal sentence) taina (r.c.) tu (subordinate 


ala men mila laok taina elua yd 
go you play outside ( prin, sentence) becanse I wish 
tleak 

sleep ( sub. sentence ) 

( go and play outside, because I want to sleep ). 

patyi hat diiA katita hea mikdsha 
man not 8 =—s( can dance ( prin. sentence ) when sing 


solemn-chaunt (sub. sentence). . 
(one cannot dance, when singing the solemn chaunt ). 
Referent substitutes (pronouns) are often, though not always, used in both of two 
consecutive sentences. Thus: 





ka, who, which, 
chichi, ya, whoever > in the prin. sentence with eAtna, the same, in the sub. sentence. 
kas, whatever 
Except when thus used shina should therefore be regarded as a referent conjunctor 
( conjunction ). 





But the tendency of the Nicobarese in indicating connected purposes by speech is to treat 
the subordinate sentence as an integral part of the principal, and to avoid breaking up speech 
into separate sentences connected by referent conjunctors (conjunctions). £. g. 

(6) edt etchai-chakatebare chus oat kaiyi de 
did read-aloud I in road = own 

There are two connected purposes in the sentences of this statement: (1) “I read 
aloud,” (2) “while I was travelling.” But the Nicobarese treats them as one by turning 
the subordinate sentence oal-Aaiyide into an explicator (adjective) phrase attached to the 
subject “‘chua, 1," 


(7) etehaichaka-lebare chug tanang ta an 
read-alond I arrive oe he 


Here the two connected purposes of the statement are more apparent. The information is 
(1) “I wna reading alond," (2) “he arrived.” “But the Nicobarese has treated the 
subordinate sentence et-chai-chaka-lebare chua as an illustrator ( adverb ) phrase of the principal . 


sentence fanang ta an, 
(8) Aarra = ta chua de ta finowa tai chia 
ace Cc. i. Ts elder-brother Own Cc. i, t. beat by father 
an kenyum leat chim 


Hore wo have (1) “his child cried,” (2) “om seeing its elder-brother beaten by its 
father.”” But the subordinate sentence Aarra ta chau deta finowa tai chia is treated by the | 
Nicobarese as an explicator (adjective) phrase of the subject a= kenyum. 


aad 
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j. — Exproasion of the Functions and Interrelation of Words. 
It will have been observed that the Nicobarese express the interrelation of the components 
of their sentences by functional connectors (in their case prepositions ), which form, therefore, 


an important part of their speech. Thos: 
(1) damang ten chua 
belong to I 
(2) inoat fa thong of 
knife cir. sharp is 
(3) kwomhata fen cha 
give to I 
(4) iteak kamAeng en an 
asleep noon c.i.r. he ( is’) 
(6) leat elchai-chaka-lesare thua oat kaiyi de 
did read-aloud I in road own 
(7) harra ta chew de ta finowa fat chia 
see c. i, ¥. elder-brother own c.L7T. beat by inther 
(8) chu finowa tat an fa ong ~ othaki 
I beat by he c.i.r, past-of-today morning 
(9) pattahe shi loe ot fa ose 
some old cloth possess c.i.r., they 
(10) katom yuang kamatoka  kakat ta * wake 
how-many? persons dancera present cir, last-night 
(13) oal hoptep men ta ngong 
in box you o. i. Tr, nothing 
(14) ane kanyut halau men longtoten chi 
that cont bay you from who 
(15) chue oklakngato an Lato ta ni chua 
I permit he live ti.r. hot I 


k. — Connectors (Prepositions ), 
The functional connectors ( prepositions )} and connector-phrasges are necessarily numerous 
and their nse quite simply expressed, The commonest are : erie 
Table of *# Prepositions, Td 


Cestnat Diavect, Ewa.isg, Centran Dianecr, Exons, 
ten, an, ta, tatai to, at,on (object) ya to (place) 
tai by en, at, kot at 
oal, ol in enyah ‘ 
yol, ying, hokaio = with pat, taihit, hatydl 
| hatyiang ; } without 
longto, lingtoten, ‘ 
Dental, yang, es 
longtota, chaka, | from Kau concerning 
lamongtotai 
ngashi a EN { for, Keo at of, 
henshiit-kie for, place of héangechuk aan ws 
mongydangie between talashiak slong-aide 
taniiak beneath harth-tOmtare ai 
oyahta till, until tamang ee 
ta-tangtatai, 1). | ante 
hestaethis, } a8-well-as tamat during 
okalbare across yohite through (a solid) 
A good example of their use is the followin oe through 9 finid 
he took-away-south Paddle = from cir, in ee 
(he took away to the South the paddle out of (from inside pret ange : 
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1, — Connectors of Intimate BRoelation., » 


The only class of connectors (prepositions) that presents any difficulties is that of the 
connectors of intimate relation, These are ta, en, pan and may be translated ‘in respect of, 
as, as for, as to, regarding, as regards, with reference to, concerning, for" according to the 
eontert. They are used for connecting : 

(1) indicator (noun) with its explicator ( adjective ). 
(2) subject and ita predicate. 

(3) explicator (adjective ) with its illustrator (adverb ). 
(4) predicator (verb) and its complement (object). | 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


indicator (noun ) with ita explicator ( adjective). 
indat ae 


fa shong 
knife sharp is 
(the knife is sharp ). 
paryah ta uréhatahe dak 
man many come 
(many men came). 
kenyim tad an ta finowa 
child by he beat 
(the child was beaten by him ). 
subject and ita predicate. 
yuchaa pan chia 
go-home I 
(1 am going home). 
paitehe homkwom en men ten chite 


(give me some ). 

oal hoptép meni ta ngong 

in box you nothing , 
(there is nothing in your box). 

explicator ( adjective ) with its illustrator (adverb). 

ileak kimheng en an 

asleep noon he 

(noon is asleep for him, ¢. ¢., he sleeps at noon ), 

chia jiiowa fei + on {2 89 ong bthakt 
I beat by he past-of-to-day morning 
(1 was beaten by him this morning ), 

hat dt Lie ta oal hoptip =a 

not is cloth in box he 

( there is no cloth in his bor ). 

oo (verb) and its complement ( object ). 

harra ta cha de 

Bee elder-brother own 

(seeing the elder brother ). 

paitahe hi Ide at ta oft 

some old cloth have they 

( they have some old cloth ). 

wi an en ta linhen 

moke it to to-day 

(make it to-day ). 

chit léap wl an en 

I-not can =«©make it to 

(1 cannot make it). 
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The Nicobarese, however, have no idea of using connectors (conjunctions) merely for 
joining two words together, They cannot express “and” or “or withonts paraphrase, Thus : 


ane fing an—diawu an homkwdm 
that this it—another he give 

(he gives this and that). 

at dak olhaki honan en chia 
he come mornin no I 


(bo will come in tho morning : no: (then) I, ¢. ¢., he or I will come in the morning). 
m, — Order of the Words is the Essence of tho Grammar, 


But the great point of the speech is the position of the words and that comes out clearly in 
the following instances from the sample sentences, where the words are simply thrown together, 


an chah harra hala le kén de 
he 7 Bene buy cloth wife own 
( he has gone to see abont buying cloth for his wife ). 

an hat koan min 

he not child you 

(:he is not your child ). 

ane kanyitf kalau men longtoten echt? 

that cont buy you from who? 


( from whom did you buy that coat? ) 


It would be impossible to make such sentences intelligible, except by the orderof the words. 
The same principle of simple collocation in a certain order is adopted in elliptical connected 


Bentencea. 
oal hopiép meh ta 
in box you c. i, ¥. 


( there is nothing in your box ). 


nothing 


Simple collocation of words, in a fixed order, determining the functions and classes of each 


ia Very common in the language. 

chia kan chug ae eee ah 

father wife I j > ROY We 2 fatbar 

kdn chta mei ms ; 

aS ao ae / = your father's wife 

dita chang chia } = ere | 

canoe own I ae! oso 

koptép chang chia kdn chiia 

box own father wile I 

( my Wife's father’s own box ), 

| nh. — Expression in Phrasos, 
The a just explained comes out strongly in the simple collocation of appropr; 
to express the various phases of action or condition necessarily connest : erie rds 
(verbs), Thus: ime on 
Table of “ Auxiliaries” to “ Verbs, 

orihata beat 

wot ori ( (wdd for wi Aat, do not) don’t beat 

ehtia ori I beat (1am beating’ 

bs Ae re \ > am g) 

chis yuangshit6 ori T busy beat (1 was beating) 

cbs leat yiiangshité yanga ori I finish busy just-now beat (I had been beating) 

serpent ons olla I just-now beat (Ihave just beaten)  #§= 

eee orca, ‘ T auiah beat (1 have beaten, I did beat 

ledtngare beat entire , , | 
chia yé ori saurely (1 bad beaten) 


I wish beat (I will beat ) 
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chiia enyah ori 1 afterwards beat (I shall beat ) 
chia alde ori I just-now beat (1 am about to beat) 
lik (and #43©) chita ori let I beat ( let mo beat ) 
chiia léap ori I can beat 
ehiia dih ori I able beat (I may ( perhaps ) beat ) 
débta chiia orl duty I beat (1 must ( ought to) beat) 
chiia kaiyihtashe or] I permit-from-some-one beat (I may, #. ¢., have 
the power to, bent ) 
haréh-ta-yande- chiia ori expect-continue I beat (I might beat) 
Bo with the really ellipsed form orfa, beaten, where the predicator (verb ) is unexpresmed. 
E, g. 
chiin leat orin I finish beaten ( I was beaten ) 
chiia yé orin I wish beaten (I shall be beaten ) 
chia déb oria T can beaten (1 may be beaten) 
and 80 on. 


All this shows that the Nicobarese have no idea of “active” and “passive voices,” the 
expression of the various natural phasea of action and condition being merely with them 
question of the collocation of certain conventional appropriate words. 

o, — Numoral Coeflicients. 

The habit of collocating conventional words in phrases comes out in another important 
point in the Nicobarese language. There is, in common with all Far Eastern languages, bat 
carried to a far greater extent than usual, a kind of explicator (adjective ) employed in 
Nicobarese, known to grammarians as the “ numeral coefficients," attached with numerals to 
indicators ( nouns), when the numerals themselves are used as explicators (adjective). Thom 
one cannot eay in Nicobarese “ one man,” but one must say “one fruit man”: i, é one mast 
not sey Adang enkdifia, but Agang ydang enkdviia. The numeral coefficient is always collocated 
with the words to which it is attached between the numeral and the thing enumerated. 

Table of Numeral Coofficients, 


CENTRAL. Can Nicopar, 
(1) for human beings and spirit-ccaring figures ( hareav ). 
kos ( head ) 


tat, fal-yiang, tat-koi , 
(2) for animate moving objects, eggs, parta of the body, domestic and other objects 
that are round, 


nBang ( cylinder ) ning 
(8) for fruit. 
Sang-yiang take 


(4) for flat objects, cooking-pots and fishing-nets. 
tik (wide) tik 

(5) for dwellings and buildings. 
hen 


(6) for trees and long things. 
(7) for abips and boats. 
dan ning 
(8) for bamboos used for keeping shell-lime. 
(9) for bunches of fruit, but for single pine-apples or papaya, 
| fom ( bunch ) lamnadha, tum 


(10) for bundles of pandanus-paste. 
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(11) for bundles of split-cane and wood-chipa. 


pomdk cAumri 
(12) for bundle of cane. 
me kinya 
(13) for bundles of firewood. 
minmad 
(14) for bundles of tobaeco, 
/amem milima 
(15) for books, 
amoka 
(16) for ladders. 
chaminkda 
(17) for pieces of cloth. 
thamanap 
(18) for cord and fishing lines, 
kamildng 


Another set of numeral coefficients for “ pair" is used in the same why, 
tafaal pair of cocoanuts, rupees, edible birds’ nest, 
tal: pair of bamboos for shell-lime, 
amok pair of cooking pota, 

This principle is carried rather far in the following instances :— 
amok is also used for two pairs of bamboos for shell-lime. 
kamintap is a set (4 to 5) of cooking pots. 
noang is a set of ten pieces of tortoise-shell, 

ExamMPLe—tloe noang okkdp, three sets of tortoise-shell, 4. ¢., 30 pieces, 

Numeral coefficients appear again in yet another way in the following instances : ~ 
fanai shud, five times, but 

tanai botatai five times ( for hammering and hand work) 
an kochat two times (for jamping ) 
Joan kongalah four times (for going ) 
los Lonenge three times ( for talking, singing) 
Joan koshtchak@ four times (for eating, drinking, feeding ) 
isadt koshidiha seven times (for washing, bathing ) 
P.—Elliptical Sentences. 
Elliptical sentences are very common: the obvious predicate being ngaally ane Epressed, 
ifeak poatire kdmheng en an, noon (18) always asleep for him. — ? 
an hat koan men, he (38) not your child, 
q.— Analytical Nature of the Language, 

We can now perceive generally how the Nicobarese mind rds speech, A Nicobs rese 
has no idea of using variation in the external form of words (0 indisee, the penis of the 
sentences and the interrelation of the component words, but uses position and special additional 
words ( connectors) for those purposes: nor does he use anything but position to indicate the 
functions of Ais words, He mast consequently, to make himself intelligible, rely mainly on the 
order of his words, in the sentence, which thus becomes of the greatest importance to him. 
His language is, therefore, essentially a Syntactical Language of the analytical variety, Brief 
it may be described as an Analytical Language. | + 24 aa! 


r. — Order of Speech, 
(1) subject before i rl pe or Purposes ia as follows, : 
ee —— eae complement ( object), 
(3) explicator (adjective ) before indic ) 0m: wit sil “a 
ie tedioainn re indicator (noun); or with conneotor ( preposition ) 
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(4) illustrator (adverb) aiter prodicator ( verb ) or explicator ( ndjective). 
(5) connector { preposition ) before the word it connects with another. 
(6) referent conjunctor (conjanction between connected sentences) and introducers 
(interrogative adverb) before everything, 
(7) referent substitutes ( pronouns ) follow the position of their originals. 
(8) tho principal sentence precedes the snbordinate, 

The Nicobarese has to adhere strictly to this order, and can only vary it when the inherent 
qualities of the words used allows him to do so for emphasis or convenience jas when he makes 
the subject follow the predicate, explicator (adjective) follow indicator (noan) without 
connector (preposition), illo trator (adverb) precedes predicator (verb) or explicator 
(adjective). He has very complicated methods, without using faonctional variation of form, 
of indicating tho nature and class of his words, and these necessarily form the chief point 
for stady in the langunge as regards the stracture of its words. 


s. — Classification of Words Depends Primarily on Position in the Sentence, 


Primarily there ia nothing in external form, which neccesarily denotes the function or 
fanctions of a word in # sentence and, therefore, its class or its inherent qualities, 1. ¢., its nature, 
Nor is there primarily anything in external form to show that a word has been transferred 
from one class to another. That is, properly the class of a word is known by its natare or by 
its position, and its transfer from ono class to another is shown by its position. 


Thave anid above “ primarily" and “properly,” because, like all speakers of highly developed 
languages, as analytical languages must necessarily be, the Nicobarese follow one principle of 
language chiefly and others in a minor degree. So, as will be seen later on, it is possible 
in many, though not in by any means all, cases to classify Nicobarese words by their form 

Examples of the effect of position on the class of a word, 
léa, “quick,” oxplicator (adjective) is transferred to illustrator (adverb) 
‘quickly " by pusition. 
mittit '* false,” to * falsehood. ” 
chang, own,” predicator ( verb) to “ own,” explicator (adjective). 
hen, “time” to referent conjunctor ‘‘ when." 
kayngafo, “ remember" to “ mindful.” 
patingato, forget” to “ forgetful.” 
keddfinga, “another " to “ otherwise (differonily), " 
foatayan, “ punetnal” to “early” illustrator ( adverb ). 
hot, “ far” oxplicator ( adjective) to “far” illustrator (adverb), 


Words of the same form with totally different meanings according to class are known by 
Position, Thus :— 
kdto ag explicator (adjective) means“ silent": as a predicator (verb) it means 
“dwell,” 
faffal aa an indicator ( noun) meana “ pair": as a numeral explicator (adjective ) 
or indicator (noun) it means “ six.” 
f@ as an indicator (noun) means “touch”: as an explicator (adjective) it 
means '* flat." 
kd@A2 as on indicator ( noun ) means “ moon”: as an referent conjunctor it means 
“when.” 
ye means wif, of « wish rl ( verb ), ti to, 1 4s thither ¥F according to its position 10 the 
sentence. £. 9. 
yé mea yb wd Pa 
if you wish to Car Nicobar, 
(if you wish to go to Car Nicobar). 
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t. — Phrases (Compound Words) Classed as Words. 
Phrases (compound words) formed of several worda thrown together without connectors 
are very common. They are treated in the sentence precisely as simple words, 
Indicator Phrases (Compound Nouns). 





hei-hatém time-night, night-time.  apb-chakd-fdin life-face-crossbow, 
paiych-olchia man-jupgle, jungle- bolt of c. 
man. inha-oal-hindel coutents-gun, car- 
koi-henyiian head-hill, hill-top. tridge. 
moah-toah nose-breast, teat. 
Explicator Phrases (Compound Adjactivos ). 
kari-fap big-side, corpulent. yé-hnydie-tai wish-dronk-make, 
intoxicating. 
yo-buydie wish-dronk, intem- déh-eihngashe can-recover, able. 
pernte. 
Predicator Phrases (Compound Verbs ), 
alde-shiang just-now-aweet, be- ingihiie-ning §inform-ear, send 
come aweet. word. 
wi-kaiyl-diik make-road-water, 
drain. 


The use of such phrases (compound words) aa single Words is proved by the following 
eZamples : — | 
I. Roota: ri, shade; ki, head, Then 


(1) ha—ri—nygare go into the shade 
pref. shade suff 
(2) Ao—ri—bhiv take shelter 


(3) Aa—rii——ya——hioi—_re shade the head 

pref. shade suff. head snuff, 
In this case we have : 

(1) root + pref. + suff. (simple word ), 

(2) root 1 + root 2 + pref. (compound word ). 

(3) root 1 + pref. + suff. = first word ( + ) root 2 + snuff. = second word, the 
whole being a compound word. The third case shows clearly that the whole 
compound is looked upon as one word grammatically constructed, 

Il. Roots: tum (lost r.), tie; ih, leg. Then 





(1) tum—a —Lith tied by the leg (simple word ) 
tie gull. + leg 
(2) om—tum—lIih tie the legs (compound word ) 


pref. tio + leg 
III. Roots: tum (lost r.), tie; kodl, arm, 


(1) tum—a— kodl tied by the arms, pinioned (simple word ) 
tie suff, arm 

(2) om —tum—tkodl tie by the arms, v: : a | 
pref, tie + arm dis TTT nee 

IIl.—ETYMOLOGY, 


&,— Classification of Words Depends Primarily on Their Order in the Sentence, 

It has been already noted thst the Nicobarese relies mainly on the position and inherent 
qualities of his words, 1, ¢, On their nature, for a complete expression of his meaning, and that 
there is nothing in the external form of the words which necessarily indicates their class, or 
se a * This root is seen again in such words ax tom-Bh, tom-mEl, collect, gather: ha-fm, aaemble. 
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whether a word, as used in a sentence, belongs to its original class or has been transferred to 
another, That is, there is nothing to show that léup, can, and i, do, are predicators ( verbs ), 
or that oythva, till, is a connector ( preposition ), or that die, canoe, and Lai, head, are indicators 
(nouns), except their actual meaning. 


Again, there is nothing to show when the indicator (noun) chfia, I, is transferred to 
explicator (adjective) “my,” or when (6a, quick, explicator (adjective) is transferred to 
illustrator (adverb) “ quickly,” or when edt, did, predicator ( verb ) is transferred to illustrator 
Cadverb) “ already,” except their position in the sentence. 

b.— Classification of Words Depends Secondarily on Form, 

But, nevertheless, the Nicobarese have means of indicating the class to which a word hns 
been transferred, or to which of two or more classes connected words in different classes belong, 
aud of differentiating connected words belonging to the same class. They can thus make 
their speech clearer than would be possible, if they entirely trasted to the mere collocation of 
their words. 

o,—Form Created by Radical Profixes, Infixes, and Suffixes. 

The Nicobarese manage to differentiate connected words by adding, in various complicated 
ways, affixes of all the three sorts, — pretixes, infixes, and suflixes,— to simple stems or roots. 
The aftixes are, therefore, none of them functional, but are all radical, and the words consist of 
simple stems, or of compound stems (stems made up of a root or a simple stem plus radical 
affixes). The Nicobarese carry this principle through a great part, but not through all of 
their language, and have by its means built up a complicated but uncertain system of radical 
and derivative words, and have rendered their language a very difficult ong to analyse and to 
speak, or to understand, correctly, 

d.— Use of Radical Affixes: Agglutinated, Changed, and Inflected. 

The radical affixes usually employed to indicate transfer of stems from one class to another, 
t.¢., to create words of different classes connected with ench other, those to which the affixes are 
added being necessarily “derivatives” of the others, are as follow, It will be seen, from what 
follows later, that they are added— 

(1) by mere agglutination, i. ¢., unchanged form : 
(2) by changed form: 
(3) by clipped form, i. ¢., by inflexion, 
Table of Radical Affixes of Transfer, 
(Mr. Man gires many more. ) 


Prefixes. ; 
ka ha no ma men en hen op o Io Ian lok fok 
mA am an e 

Suffixes, 


® o yo yan la nga hat 
e,— Use of the Radical Affixes of Transfer. 
The following examples will exhibit the use of the radical affixes of transfer :— 
Abbreviations used in the following tubles : 


in. clogs for nouna ( indicators ) ill, class for adverbs ( illustrators ) 
e. class for adjectives (explica- e. class for prepositions: ( connec- 
tors) tors ) 


p. class for verbs ( predicators ) 


og 
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Hadical Affixes of Transfer added _by Agglutination. 





Prefixes, 
ha mon 
c. class to p. class in. class to 6. class 
yil ( with ) Aa-yil (mix laid) | Adan (child ) mén-koon = ( having 
no many children ) 
in, class to p. class le 
wa (blood ) na-wil ( bleed ) in. clnss toe. clasa 
ma ok ( back ) la-ok (behind, fol- 
e. class to in. class lowing ) 
huydie (drunk ) mehuyie ( dronk- = 
ard ) 
Mh ‘illclass toin.elass 
oe Rn re yl ( together) ka-yil ( friend ) 
piya (sit ) en-piya ( seat ) lan 
op in, class to p. class 
p. class to in, clasa | dikmat ( tear) lan-ddkmal (water, of 
fop(covertheshould- op-lop ( shawl ) the eyes ) 
=? , lok 
in, clasa to p. class ermine p- 
ea ee ae shamia (spront) lok-shamia (to sprout ) 
foadng ( window) mess oak (to open) hoiing ( aweat ) lik-hodug ( to sweat ) 
tainya (to plait) ken-tain ( baskbt ) in. clagg to p. class 
lain ( revolve ) hen-lain ( wheel ) dil ( water ) Swk-ddt (draw. water) 
ma. p- class toe, class 
. class to in. class, (dap (can ) Lam-iap ( expert ) 
pa-héa (to fear ) pa-ma-héa (coward) | in. class toe. class 
rior | children ) “4 
poin-tip ( die ) pa-ma-idp (corpse) | ch-iaha (property) eh-am-voahda (rich ) 
e, class, » to in. class 
in. class to e, claas. p. class to in, clasa 
= measurer, sand- 
p. class to in. class | glass) 
dak (come ) d-am-ik ( guest ) wil (make-hnt, wan-e-ni = ( frame- 
tk (to measure ) t-am-tka (fathom) | Paild) work of hnt-roof ) 
ch-wanga (visit o ch-am-fanga (a visi. | °*49 (to whistle ) ch-an-e5 (u whistle ) 
jungle) tor of a jungle) chfal (lift by o ch-an-iila (strap, 
e.class = to in. class handle ) handle ) 
k-oding (strong ) k-am-odng (strong | e. class to in. class 
mat) | ah-t-tashe (old ) sh-an-t-tashe (age) 
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a ng 
p- class to e. class p- class toe. class 
nagéang (employ) ngéang-a (employed ) | dik ( can) dék-nga ( suitable) 
p. class to in. class in. class to p. clasa 
top (drink ) top-a ( beverage ) kaiyt ( road ) kaiylt-nga (go wwny ) 
e. Class to p. clasa | (ol ) chia ( jungle ) ch-ta-nga (go into 
oréh ( first ) oréh-a ( begin ) ( visit? a jangle ) 
p. class to e. class yan 
ort ( beat ) ort<: ( beaten) ink’ clase ;n ik ola 
, sd | oydu (cocoannt-troo} = oydu-yan (lonely ) 
im. class to e. class hat 
fap aide} ln raps Ce} 6, class to in, class 
p. class yao alas paich (small) paich-hal (a little) 
iteak ( sheep) iteak-la ( sleepy ) yo 
p. class to in. class in. class to p. class 
led ( finish) L-an-edi-la (final mo- | de (canoe ) diie-yo (travel in a 
morial feast ) canoe ) 
Radical Affixes of Transfer added in Changed Form. 
change of ma to mo | change of en to an 
p. class to «. class | | BP class | to in. class 
Azu (see) mohtiwa §«=(long-| (oal-)ola (bury an-Gla (grave ) 
| sighted ) (in)) 
change of ba to ha change of on to in 
in. class to p. class p- class to in. class 
wan ( net ) Ad-wan (net fish) | (el-) yéla (speak ) in-fla (tale ) 
Infixes, 
change of am to om changé of am to aim 
ae! oa ee p» claga to in, clase 
w-i (make) w~om-i (maker ) change of an to en 
m p- class to in. class 
~ class to in. class = _ | feat ( to chisel ) A-en-et (a chisel ) 
ch-ngkat ( tall ) chom-dngies, (tall | change of an to in 
men) p. clasg to in. olasa. 
in, class to p. class ddan (ran) d-in-ndnha 9 ( winner 
sh-fyo (anck) sheomt-yo (fill asack) in a foot race ) 
change of a to we change of a to ha 
p- class to in. class 
p- class to in. class dfan (run) dinnéj-Aa (winner 
halaw (bay ) halau-wa (a purchaser) pam Pace rane) 
ee is | change of o to yo 
| in. class to e. class 
CHSEES OF A Xo Fe chataé ( weapon ) chatai-yo (armed ) 
; | | in. class to p. class 
in. class to e. class | dae (canoe) die-yo (travel in a 
miyai (value ) miyai-ya ( costly) canoe ), 





WD We lave bere a very Intoreatiog sot of words to exhibit word-building : (ol}<Aia, jungle: chua-nga, visit 
a jungle: ch-am-Ga-nga, visitor of a jungle. 
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Radical Affizes of Transfer added by Inflexion. 


Prefixes. 

ha inflected to h enliana ( exorcise ) m-enliana (exorcist ) 
p- clnas to in. class tlie ( visit ) m8 fit ( visitor ) 
okngdk ( ent’) k-okagik ( food ) e. class to in. clags 
in. class to p. class oréh ( first ) m-oréh (first person 
omkecdm ( gift) A-omkwom ( give ) or living thing ) 

ma inflected to m ontom (all, the whole) m-dm/éma (flock, 
p. class to in. class crowd ) 


f.— Correlated Radical Affiixes of Transfer, 
The Nicobarese also indicate the classes, to which connected words derived from lost or 
obscure roots belong, by a system of correlated radical affixes of transfer. 


Prefixes, 

lost or obscure root p. clase lo in, class 
heat ha-héat ( to hook up) hen-héat (hooked pole) 
het han-het (to strain) hen-het (strainer) 
‘yi ha-ydie ( drunk ) hen-roiya ( drunkard ) 
shin ka-shin (to prop) ken-shin (a prop ) 
tik ka-tika (to ree ken-tika (a dance) 
shige ka-shia to fish in . pene 

. Sa } kan-ehing (a weir } 
kik tom-kak ( pierce) ten-kak ( lancet} 
fial tom-fialhata (tie a ay ar kerisige ch 

pair of eceaan } tefial (a pair) 

hoi kom-hin (to trap fish) ken-hbi (a trap) 


A good instance of the nse and force of correlated radical affixes of transfer is the 
following: — Obseure or lost root, fain; then foin-ya, plaiting : én-taim-yt, plaited : Aen-(ain, 
basket: Aa-foin-ya-paty#h, crosswise. 

Instructive examples of the effect of correlated affixes of transfer on the forms of connected 
words are the following, where a prefix hos been added to the lost root of one of two 
connected words and an infix to the other, Thus: 


lost or obscure root p. clase (pref. used) — fo in. class (inf. weed ) 
di o-di ( beat with stick ) d-an-i (cudgel ) 
kiish i-kiisha (sing) k-an-bishe (song ) 


That the lost roof in the latter case jg really jd@sh in the last cage is shown by momé-Ldasha 
( maker-song ), 8 singer, 
&- — Inflexion of Affixes, 
It is probable that there is more inflexion than ot first appears in the existing forms of the 
radical prefixes? Thus in the case of the correlated radical prefixes — | 


hen may be taken to be ha + en tom may be taken to be ta + om (for am) 
ken ka + en pan pe + on 
ten ta + en pen pa + en (foran) 


h. — Duplication of Affixes, 
The existence of such inflexion would maka ona suspect the common existence of uplicated 
radical affixes, aud that this is the case the following inutances go to show: baie ie eel 
(1) en-léana ( exorcise): m-en-lagna (exorcist). Here the root is laa and the prefix 
mien is certainly an inflected form of ma+en, two separate prefixes, Pee orp 
(2) koan ( child ) : fam-an-tana (4 generation), Here the root ig k-oan, and the infix 
aman is certainly am+an, two separate infixes, | 
(3) A-en-tain (basket ): m-en-tainys ( basketfal ). Here the root is tain and the 
Dessert oo and men = certainly inflected forms of Aa+en and ma+en, “a, 
ere is algo o prefix of transfer, kala, which seems certainly to be made up of } 
Thus, Aid (far): kala-hivya ( sky ), 7 to be made up: of batt, 
“ Hore seems to bea strong instance of the infection 
maker, which also takes the form of wrom-t for (P) w-Lw}-om ( 






which affizes can ba 


ma + + pale de tea —— 
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+ Duplication of suffixes is very common: ¢, g., 

Lapa-yan (well): lapa-yanté (glad), Di (bulk): dt-ngareshe (all absent from anything, 
entirely wanting in): here the suffix is double (ngare + #he) or more probably" treble 
(nga+re+ she ). 

The proof will be seen in the following examples ; — 
withala (to take owi-la eh (take it ont) | owl-Aohat (to screw owf-Aa eh (ecrew it in) 





out )- in) 
tuak-haite (todrag) tuak-ie eh (drag it) 
oT (to dig Sass eh (dig it | tapaih-haiiiy (tospit tapaih-ie eh. (spit it 
P P ont ) out) 
lenkdh-hanga (to lent@h-nga eh (bend it)| ép-hashe (to trans- gp-she eh ( transplant it ) 
bend ) plant) 


i, — Connectors of Intimate Relation as Profixes. 

There must of course be a strong tendency in the connectors of intimate relation ( prepositions ), 
ta, en, pan, pen, to become radical prefixes of transfer, and we accordingly find that in some cases 
they do so: «4, 9., 

Connectors of Intimate Relation as Radical Prefixes of Transfer. 


ta 
p. class to in. clags 
kidpdh (die) ta-kdpdh (carcase ) 
e. clasa to in. class 
feyen (white ) pen-teyen-oalmdi ( white of the eye ) 
al ( black) - pen-il-calmdi ( pupil of the eye ) 


j. — Nature of Nicobarese Predicatorsa ( Verbs ). 

There is also a use of the duplicated prefix Aen ag an affix of transfer with predicators (verbs), 
which is of grammatical interest, as showing that the Nicobsarese do not separate in their minds 
predicators ( vorbs ), when they merely assert a fact regarding a subject, from indicators ( nouns ). 
They look upon them both as indicating, the firat the idea about a thing, and the second the thing 
itself ; and instinctively put the words for both in the same class, indicators (nouns). That is, the 
Nicobarego look. upon “ intransitive verbs” as “ nouns" and in order to transfer them to the clas of 
real, i, ¢-, “transitive verbs," they add sometimes, but ( in obedience to their instinct in such 
matters ) not always, an affix of transfer, the prefix Aen. Thus: 


Enouian, INTRANSITIVE FORM. TRANSITIVE FORM. 
break tiknga hen-toknga 

amash dabnga hen-dibnga 

sink pangsbe hen-panghashe 


k. — Expression of “ Active’ and ‘Passive. "’ 

An important set of correlated suffixes of transfer in daily use are worth noting apart. They 
are used to transfer explicators ( adjective) to predicators (verbs ) and have, naturally though 
erroneously, been taken to indicate the “ passive and active voice, " 

The common explicator ( adjective ) suffix of transfer is a: then very commonly 
e. clase to p. class 


stem 
hardk ( burn) hardk-a ( burnt ) hardk-hata ( burn) 
Aaril ( shoot with gun ) harill-a ( abot) haril-hata ( shoot ) 
That this is the correct way to view this point in Nicobarese Grammar can be shown thus : 
(1) Wk he hardk ten an lé& -Az orl) fens oan 
let wo burn to it let we beat to it 
(2) ta an hardka lik an ora 
it burnt let it beaten 
a bra) eA ori(Aata)™? ta eh 
(8) air. it beat ci,r. it 





1 Bes below, a, " saat Wau Wool ws Tia HE "18 Hata in omitted in the “ imperative.” 
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Here we have in (1) the mere stems fardk, burn; orf, beat, In (2) we have the prediestor 
(be) unexpressed. Im (3) we have the subject ( thou, you) unexpressed. There is no inatinet 
whatever of on “active” or “ passive voice.” Of the suffixes, a is merely a suffix of transier 
indicating the class ( ¢.) to which the stems have been transferred from their original class (p. ): 
and fafa is really a suffix of differentiation, giving a definite turn to the original sense of the stem, 
L— Use of Radical Affixes of Differentiation. 

The Nicobarese differentiate connected words of the same class and derived from the same root 
( original meaning) by radical affixes, precisely ag they tndicate trans‘er of words from class to claas. 
There ia no difference in method or form in the affixes thus used. FE g., 
Radical Affixes of Differentiation for Connected Indicators ( Nouns ), 


FProfixos, 
heu-tain ( basket ) mahen-tainya (basketful) ) en-koiia (a male) © men-kéjfia (mn male of 
wetare ( goblet ) ta.wetare ( gobietful) a given race ) 
rai (price) mi-yai ( valoe ) mongko (cup ) mo-mongkta (cnpful ) 
Infixes. 


sh-iyo (sack) sh-am-aydwa (aackful) | k-ahé (moon) 

Combined Prefix and Infix, 

peomlé ( bottle) ta-prahmlé ( bottleful ) 
For Connected Explicators ( Adjectives ). 


k-am-abefiwa (Innation) 


kéh (violent) kéh-t6 ( ill-tempered ) kSh-ngayan (difficult) 
lap ( good ) Leta ( ped lapé-yanté ¢ glad ) 

= éang-ashe ( alike) hégang-ayan ( equal 
héwng (one) { héang- ( same) baangabs ( nat ) , 
kari ( large) karii-ngashe (extensive ) 


tlchashe ( karii-she ( abundant ) 
yOl ( together ) { yilMten-accounpasiyinig) y ( beside ) 
in.— Working of Correlated Radical Aizos. 


In the following instances one ean see side by side the worki of the corre] . 7 
both of transfer and differentiation,29 : Relea ated radical suffixes 
(1) Lost or obscure root; fang (?) arrive, (2) Lost or obscure root « ah 
Crass, Wonp. Sense, Crass. Worn, ‘ae A attract. 
2, tang-ngashe complete, e. yah-ngernas peeinty 
p- tang-bat Orrive eastwards, é. yali-ngayan ki sts 
Pee Tame |b RREM, ietetewty 
p- ang ng") satieiy | Hunger, - ha-vih-neashi eel r 
thirst), : wylrageshi love (family) (to) 


Pp. hen-yih-ngashe family love 


In the last two instances it will be noticed that correlat prefixes of differentiation have been 


called in to make the sense clear in the uanal way, 


: n.—In the ‘'Comiparative Degreas.* 

In working ont his “comparative degrees the Nicobar ap 

affixes in most of the wayg above explained. He adds the sesso ealom Tees of the radical 
en or the prefix en and ong, and sometimes he uses correlated prefixes, ‘This sagen, the infix 
agglutination, change of form, or inflexion, dition he effects by 


“™ The mental proces observable in these cases beoomes quit oS : — = . 
Torres Straits, as pointed out tome by Mr. Sydney Ray, Tha : nts *raforence to the Languages of the 
Palai (intransitive form palt) expresses the idea of feparation, division into , | 
dan-pali (dan = oye ), to open eye, be awake, oSTNOn into two paris, totion apart. ‘Thon 
gud-pali (gud = mouth ), to open ( flower, mouth ). | 
poi-pali ( poi ==duat ), to shake off. 
galu-pali ( gale = cold}, to tremble, 
ee nial Seis pial otter 
i palal | tach, pl OF a, word ), to cause one to chatter 
kerkot-palsi ( kerket = smarting sensation), to cause tc an... 
The connection with the root ides ik these nl, *? cause to amazt, 


caiee is not always easy for » Buropean to follow, 
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Table of the ‘* Gousparative Degrees,”" 
(Suffix always a.) 
Unchanged Form of Suffix. 


Infiz en. 

ebanged form ch-img (high ) ch-in-inga ( higher) 
inflected l-apa ( good ) l-en-paa ( better) 
inflected ch-aling ( long) ch-in-linga (longer ) 
inflected sh-iang (sweet ) sh-inn-tanga (aweeter) 
inflected p-bap ( poor ) p-ern-japa ( poorer ) 
inflected la-ngan ( heavy ) l-en-ngdina ( heavier ) 

Changed Form of Suffix. 
inflected f-uii (thick) fenn-diyo (thicker ) 
inflected pochaw (cold) p-én-chauwa (colder) 


Unchanged Form of Suffix. 
Prefixes on, Og. 
inflected | enk ( near) enn-tnia ( nearer ) 
agglatinated koiing (strong ) ong-koiinga ( stronger ) 
mi-tdato (short ) en-finia ( shorter ) 
The “superlative” does not come into the argument, as there is, strictly, no such “ degree,” 
the illustrator (adverb ), ba, ‘indeed,’ following the “comparative " for the purpose, Thus: 
chimg (high ) chinonga (higher ) chindnga ka ( highest) 
o. —In Expression of ‘Continuing Action.” 
So also in working out » plan for expressing “continuing action,” the Nicobarese employs the 
same method, He edds a suffix gande to the suffix a, and then proceeds as in the former caze, 
Continuing Action. 
(Suffix always o + yande.) 


inflected t-op (drink) Lenn-opayande ( ¢.drinking) 
inflected ( ok }-ng-dk ( eat) ngenn-ikayande ( ¢. eating ) 
inflected (1 )-b-disha (sing ) k-enn-dithayande (c. singing ) 
inflected (ong -sh-ongha (walk ) sh-inn-fngayande ( ¢. walking ) 
Correlated Prefixes. 
i-feak (sleep) en-teakayande (¢, sleeping ) 
ka-ifka ( dance ) ken-tékayande (¢. dancing ) 
efet (write) en-gtayande = (c. writing) 
a-minA ( rein) en-miihayrnde (¢. raining ) 


p. — In Expression of Naturally Connected Words. 
So further in the case of expressing the depth of water, a matter of much consequence to 
a people constantly navigating canoes and boats along a coral-bound shore. 
Water and canoes are messured by the arm-span, which is something over five feet, or roughly 
a fathom : Agang ¢amdka, one fathom. But for the more commonly used 2to 10 fathoms there are 
expressions specially differentiated by means of the prefix or infix en and the suffix o(for a), 
attached on the principles noted in Appendix A in the case of the numerals. 


Roor Worn, Brxse. 

in two enn-Ay-0 $ fathoma 
Lbe three l-enn-diy-o 8 fathoms 
[-oan four h-enn-oanno 4 fathomae 
t-ansi five t-enn-ey-o 6 fathome 
t-afoal six t-en-fial-o 6 fathoms 
isgat geven en-shit-o 7 fathoms 
enfoan eight enfian-no 8 fathoms 
sh-om ten eh-inn-am-o 10 fathoms 
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Sudden emphasis on these terms is very often necessary in navigation, and further differentia 
tion is effected by the attachment of the prefix ma or the infix am: ¢. g., 


m-enn-jiy-0 only 2 fathoms t-amen-fual-o only 6 fathoms 
l-amen-bi 7-0 only 3 fathoms m-en-shat-o only 7 fathoms 
ma-h-enn-cann-o only 4 fathoms m-enfoan-no =F—_ only 8 fathoms 
t-amen-ey-0 only 5 fathoms sh-aminno-am-o only 10 fathoms. 


q.—In Expression of Groups of Words Round Ideas and Groups 
of Ideas Round Words. 

The Nicobarese carry this plan of differentiating connected words of the same class by radical 
affixes very far, and manage by this means to create groups of words round one idea or set of ideas, 
or rice rered, groups of ideas round one word or set of words, 

Groups of Words Round an Idea Differentiated by Radical Affixes, 
I, Idea: “ Same Sort." 
(Prefixes or Infixos Employed. ) 


enkoifia a male m-enkéiie a male of theramerace 
enkiina a femalo m-eukiina a female of the same race 
kenyim child k-am-enyima child of the same race 
nats ee we pren-yih - @ Nicobarese of the same 
paiyah a Nicobarese ¢ Pitas wih community. 

not pig men-nota ! pig of the same village 

im. dog enm-ima dog of the same. village 
ching ship ch-inm-inga ship of the samo rig 
mattai village m-en-tai village of the same people 
kentika dance k-am-entika dance of the same kind 
kandishe song ka-menn-~ishe song of the same kind 
kaling foreigner ka-ma-lenga foreigner of the same country 


This last word is an instance where -a foreign word has been subjected to Nicoharese 
grammatical forms; for Kling, Kaling isan Indian word for the foreigners settled in the 
Malay countries, from Kalinga, the Northern coasts of Madras, 


Example. 
heang kamenniishe la kitsha da kamentika ta 
one game kind-of-song cir. sing two same kind-of-dance ec, i, r. 


katoka tai chiia «= wha 
dance by I last-night 
— sort of song was snng and two dances of the same kind were danced by me last 
night). 
II, Idea: ‘Complete Condition.” 
(Suffixes Employed, ) 


Roor on Stem. Coxnecrep Worps, WAE. 
ai (bulk) nahi Sewer. 
di-ngashe all good (of a hut, goods) 
di-shire . ; | 
di-ngare } all bad (of a hut or goods) 
di-ngareshe all absent (of a quality, sub- 
—. stance) 
héang (one) tere all good (contents of anything) 
ei baug-ngare all bad (contents of anythin, 
dint (length) diiat-shire all (of Soe object) aoe 


héang-ledt (one-finished) héang-leat-tare the whole set 
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linhes — dimgareahe 


to-day all-absent 
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Example. 
mattci = mde shat ts tok tet tata 
village this not is toddy c.i.r. fermented 


(there is no fermented toddy at all in this village to-day). 


Groups of Ideas Hound a Word Diff 
Word : la, a portion; then l-inn-a, less, 


linni-ngayan J 





( Suffixes Employed. ) 


linné-hala jess than (a height ; a distance northwards) : 
linnd-hashe lesa than (a shortness; a distance westwards) 
linné-haite less than (a nearness; a distance to landing-place) 
linni-hanga less than (a distance southwards) 
linni-hahat less than (a distance eastwards) 

an linad-Aala chintnga kai ten chiia 

he less taller head oo I 

(he is not so tall as Tam). 

an linnd-mgayan onghodnga ten men 

he aes stronger to you 

(be is not so strong a5 you are), 


extent. Thus, there are sets of suffixes attached 
give them a special force, 


Differentiating Radical Suffixes of Direction attac 
Stems Indicating Motion, 


hala 
hang 
hahat 
hashe 
haifie 


r, — Differentiating Radical Suffixes of Direction. 
When one comes to consider the suffixes of predicators (verbs), we- find the principle of 


lare 
ngare 


hare 


shire 
pire 


to roots or stems indicating motion, which 


though, when attached, as they frequently are, to other roots or. 
stems, they have no particular force traceable now, whatever might have been possible once. 


le 
nge 


= 


fe 
te 


la al 
nga | ang 
hat abnat 
she aich 
fe ain 
ta at 


hed to Boots and 





northwards, upwards, out of. 

southwarda, from self. 

eastwards, inwards. 

westwards, downwards. 

towards the landing place, outwards, away. 

towards any direction on same lead, towards 
aclf, 


As the differentiating radical suffixes of direction play an important part in Nicobnrese 
speech, some examples are given here. 


go north 

go south 

go ens! 
west 


#0 
go to landing place 


go anywhere 


I. Boot 0, go. 


Ss 
o 


aT 


go up (ascend) o-le 
go down (descend) o-she 
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II, Hoot af, go. III. Hoot tang, arrive. 
go north af-n] #4 arrive northwards tang-la 
go south af-ang arrive southwards tang-nga 
go east af-ahat arrive eastwards tang-hat 
go weat af-aich ™ arrive westwards tang-she 
go to landing place af-nit arrive at landing place tang-fie 
go anywhere af-at arrive somewhere tang-ta 
IV. Boot oid, hither. V. Boot, shw4, bring back. 
hither northwards oid-lare bring back northwards shwi-hala 
hither southwards vid-ngare bring back southwards shwi-hanga 
hither eastwards éid-hare bring back eastwards shwi-hahat 
hither westwards oid-shire bring back westwards shwa-hashe 
hither to landing place oid-fire bring back to landing place shwii-haitie 
hither to anywhere id-tare bring back anywhere shwi-hata 


s.— Extreme Extension of the Use of the Radical Suffixes of Direction. 


These suffixes explnin a set of illustrators (adverbs) of direction, which are to be explained 
as consisting of a lost root nga+ suffix of direction, ¢. g., 


Illustrators ( Adverbs ) of Direction, 
ngi-le north, above nga-iche 


nga-npre south down ngi-she . weat, below 

nga-hao east nga-ine to landing place 
Eximple, 

die nee ae chamang chi? 

— at-landing-place belong who? 


(whose is the canoe at the landing place 7) 


Transferring these illustrators (adverbs) to indicators (nouns) by means of using the 
connector of intimate relation, fa, aa a prefix, we get — B 


The Four Quarters, 


Ta-ngale North Ta-ngange South 
Ta-ngihao Fast Ta-ngaiche West 


Transferred to yet another set of illustrators (adverbs ), the sense of “ ago" is conveyed to 
predicators ( verbs) of motion in the same curious manner, see 


Tilustrators (Adverbs) of Time Past. 


hala ago (of movement, occurrence in the North) 
hanga ago (of movement, occurrence in the South ) 
hat ago (of movement, occurrence in the East ) 
hashe ago (of movement, oceurrence in the West ) 
hata aro (of returning ) 
hashi ago ( of a death ) 
| Example 
tanai hariga Vamahenwa an kipdh 
fue ago-to-the South month he die 


( five months ago he died in the South), 





m Afal, afaich, like Be, tehe, mean also“ go up," * = down "(a bil. 
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The interrogative prefix fa, ké, kan, has been already explained and when attached by 
inflexion to ét, be, together with an inflected suffix of direction, it produces a carious and 
common set of forms of question and answer. 
Interrogatives of Direction, 
Root ét, be, plus prefix ka for the question, plus suffix fa of “any direction” inflected 
with snffix of definite direction, 


k-nd-afe ? be ? k-)-hare f be east ? 

k-d-lde ? be north P be up- 
stairs be b--tide ? be west? be 
above ? downstairs 7 

k~)-ngde P be south? be k-)-inide ? be at landing 
below ? place F 

Q. Kidde ta ane dé ? Any water there ? <A. Satat, There is. 

Q, Kolde ta ane ddi ? Auy water up there! up north? A. <Kélde, It is up there ; 


up north. A, Nogélde. Its up here. 

Kingde ta ave dd? Any water down there? down south? A. Aéngde, It is down 
there; down south. A, Nygange. It is down here ; down sonth. 

Khare ta ane dak? Any water to the east? A. Kéhare. There to the cast. 
A. Nogdhae. Here to the east, 

Kiitds fa ane dak ? Any water downstairs? to the west ? A. Aoitde, There to the 
west. A. Ngashe (and ngaiche). It is down here to the weat. 


eo © 2 


Q. Adinde fa ane dik? Any water at the landing-place? A. Kusnde. Tt 1s there at the 
landing-place. A. Nyatiie, Here at the landing-place. 

Q. Kakat? enkitna enldna ta itd A. Kakat, 

Q. Be? man woman Cc. i. T- here A. Be. 


(Q. Are there any men and women here P A, There are.) 
In the above instance kakat is a case of a double prefix ka+ka+(6) f 
t, — Use of Terms for Parts of tho Human Body as Supplementary Radical 
Affixes of Differentiation, 

Words relating to some parts of the body are used as supplementary radical suffixes both 
of differentiation and transfer to indicate action or relation natarally referable to those parts. 
Thus : 

tai (hand ) refers to what is done by the hand or by force: -lih (foot, leg), to movement 
by the foot : -ki/ (head ), to anything relating to the head or top: -ndag (ear), to what can be 
heard : -hakd ( face ), to what is done hefore one or in the presence: -ngé (voice), to speech : 
«mai (surface, eye ), and -o& ( skin, back ), to what is outside, on the surface, F. 9 

Supplementary Radical Suffixes Derived from the Parts of the Body. 


tai ( hand ) hodh (starve)-nga-tat (make to starve) 
ith ( foot ) 5 (go)-nge-ldh (to) leave 
koi ( head ) henyoa (a lenf™)-nga-koi (head) (to) cover a pot 
nding (ear) hima (bequest)-nga-nang (advice) 
chatd ( face ) oreh (before)-chakd (to) advance 
ngé ( voice ) opyap (overhear)-nga-ngé (to) enveadrop 
mat (surface ) ettat (polish)-mat (to) wipe 
mat ( eye) date (water)-mat (to) wipe a tear 
ok ( skin ) effaich (hosk)-nga-ok (to) flay 

(To be continued.) 





1 Kendiya is the name of the plant which produces the leaves used as the covering of pots for steaming pandanus 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND TITLES 
IN THE PANJAB. 
BY H, A, ROSE. 


A sropy of the old designations of officials and administrative divisions in the 

Pafijab would undoubtedly throw much light on the ancient system of administration. 
Unfortunately, the material for snch a study is very scanty and is almost confined to the names” 
und titles given incidentally in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Chamba Btate, some of 
which were published in the Archeological Report for 1903, A full collection is being published 
by the Panjib Government in a separate volume. 
_ The Chamba inscriptions allude to the “eighteen elements of the State,” but do not 
describe what these cighteen elemonts were. They would appear, indeed, to have been given 
& more or less conventional number,! according to a theoretical system borrowed from the more 
powerful State of Kashmir, rather than a description of the indigenons organization of the 
State in actual force at any period. Besides these so-called eighteen elements, the inscriptions 
enumerate a horde of officials, whose functions are not described and are not known at all 
clearly from other sources, From three of the Inscriptions # list of no Jess than thirty-five 
official, or quasi-official, titles is obtainable,as the following table, which is taken from theese 
Chambi copper-plates of 960—1080 A, D., shows: — 3 


Official Titles in Chamb4, circ, 1000 A. D, 





Plate IT, Plate IV. Plate V. 
‘Text. Text, Text. 
1, raja. | 1, raja. 1. raja. 
2. riini (rijinaka). 2. rani. 2. rind. 
3. rijput (rijaputra).2 5. rijiimitya. 3. rajpiit, 
4. rijimitya, royal minister. 4, riji-putra. 4. rijimitys, royal coun- 
cillor, 
6. parikari-sanniynktaka- 
viniyuktaka: ? "those 
appointed and com- 
missioned (out of the 
Raja's attendants),’ 
iy brihmana. 
6. kshatriys. 
7 7. vaisya. 
%, riljasthiniya, chief justice. :. rar hae 


10. Paciiere eran) ktakavi- 
niyouktaka: cf, No. § 
Pits ty No. 6 of 


6. pramitar,? measurer. 


ga. 
8. kumirimitya, councillor 
of canal dl 
9. uparika.? 
10. vishayapati.* 
11. nibelapati. 





* Rawat (Gusarati) and Raut (Marathi) = bores, FOO mprine eighteen chief : 
len onl at ra 
ioe et T, Upari, may denote a tax lovied on cultivators whe have no pro jetary rights in the 


* Lord or governor of a vithaya, probably « subdivision of a déie or mandala: (. EI 


| raat the well-known Right-hand castes in Madr 7 
Manners, Customs, ond Ceremonies, Oth Ed., p. 15), tho Bddres of Maden se gee oor te Dubois ( Hiei 


o Pp. SSF, 
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12. kshatrapa (kshetrapa). 

1%. printapala, frontier guard. 
14. hastvasvogtra 
balavyivr(pr)ataka, 
those occupied with 
elephants, horses, camels, 

and the forces. 


15. dita! dita. 1). dita 


i. : 
16. gamigamika. 7. gamigamika. 12. gamigamika. 
17. abhitvaramina. 8. abhitvaramiua. 13, bhitvara-simina. 
18. khasho. 9. khaga. 14. khisa. 
19, knlika. 10. kulika. 15, ‘kulika. 
20. danikike.* 11. sanikika. 16. éaulmika. 
21. gaulmika, inspector of 12. gaulmika, 17. gaulmika. 
police, patrol.’ 
22. khagdlarakele. 18. khadagaraksha, 18, khandaroksha. 
23. tora patika, ? bridge 14. tarapati. , 19%. tarapati. 
94. chhatrachchhiyika, oam- 
| brella-bearer. 
25. velakila, betel-carrier. 
26, virajiyatrika, P those 1. virayitrika. 20). virajdyitrika. 
belonging to the expedi- 
tionary force. 
27. cea thief- 16. chnuroddharanika. 2]. chauroddharanika. 
catcher. 
®9. dandika, jailor.* 17. dandika. 92, dandika. 
99. dandavaisika, executioner. 18. dandavisika. 23, dandavisika, 
| ‘and all othera that 
constitute the eighteen 
elements of the State. 
80. bhogapati.’ 


$2, bhiagika, land-owners.” 
23, bhogika, land-holders. 
$4, chata (modern char), head- 
men of apargana. 
85 and pavakadiin their sabor- 
dinates and servants. 
19. brihmara. 
20, kshatrira. 
21. vit (vnisys). 
90, chidr (éiidra) and all 
others that constitute 
the eighteen (sic) ele- 
ments of the State, 
and etc. 
In Plato TIT ( trek. Report, 1900, pp. 257-258 )are mentioned a mahdmatya, or chief conne:llor 
and a mahdkehapatalile: or chief record-keeper, who do not appear in Plates IT, 1V, or ie 
@ Lit. ‘a noseonger": <f. Hind! dal, especially in dat-bAit, evil spirits, and also the messengurh of Yas, t+ 
god of death. Is P. dawa, ‘runner’ or ‘meesoncor,’ a donblot? ‘For an interesting note ov databaloccas:nal:y 
dua, #. Gos in Nirmaod copperplate), ef. Fleet in CI, LL. Il, p. 1004, 
«Cy, dulka, ‘i mnt of tolla or custome’: C, I, L, TI, p. 52. 
1 But cf, gulma, ‘superintendent of woods and forests’: C. J. I., TIT, 52 
§ Dandika ; lit., o panisher: fr. dando, Gne or rod: C.1.1., U1, p. 218, Dod in still used for ‘fine,’ 
* 8 Bhoga, -ika, ‘one who enjoys or possesses’: C. I 1, 11, 100; dhoga, ‘enjoyment of shares,’ p. 120'. | 
29 GY. the modern Balochi *Adgyd, and Pabjabl shagwasd, * wealthy,” Phage ia w territorial torm, C. J. 1,111, 
“p. 26. 
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Of all the designations given in the above list, only one, eis., chir, the Sanskrit thata, 
sUrvives, or can, at least, with any certainty be said to survive in the modern language of the 
State. Within quite recent times an entirely different set of names was in use, but these are 
tow nearly obsolete in their tarn and are heing displaced even in popular use by designations 
borrowed from the British Revenue Codes, 


Bat before describing the more modern or the present official titles it will be hest to note 
the names of the old administrative divisions. Tho ancient administrative division or unit 
was the mandala," which corresponds to the more modern pargand. Popular belief holds that 
Chamba was once divided into or comprised 54! of these mandalas, when it was larger than it 
is now. Even at annexation it contained 72 pargands, since reduced by amalgamating the 
smaller pargands to 52. Till recently the Bhattiyat or Diatti wisdraf contained 12 pargands and 
was accordingly known as the Barah Bhattiaj. These Parganis are now grouped into 4 wiedrats, 
corresponding to the falls or sub-collectorates of a British District. The witdrats ore, ag the 
word itself indicates, of modern origin, Itis perhaps worth noting that each pargand contained 
a State granary (kofhi) in which the revenue of the State, collected in kind, was stored, and in 
which the officials of the pargand lived.!2 Asa rule there is only one kothi in each Pargand, but 
When the pargand consists of two or more amalgamated smaller pargands it possesses two or 
more kofhi#, cach with its pari, hdli, and jhotidr, 

The officials at the capital were aa follows: — 

(1) Wasir, chief minister. 

(3) Badhehi, who nsed to keep tho military accounts and was responsible for the internal 
administration of the State forces. 

(4) Hdsri dé kotwdl, magistrate in attendance on the Raji. 

(5) hare dd kotwal, magistrate who performed miscellancous duties and disposed of petty 
cases arising in the town. 


For the outlying tracts special officials were appointed — seazire for Pingi and Barmanr 
wizdrats, and elsewhere a mahtd and a Lotwil for cach pargand. The two latter phckertaoe 
held by men appointed in the capital, whence they transacted all the business of their 
charges. Not unnatarally these posts became all more or less sinecures, wi 


The chief local officials varied in different parts of the State — 


In Chamba and Ohaurfh wisrats each pargeand was in charge 
a likAnshdrd, clerk, and a Shatwd!, personal assistant called collect vely & 
these — 


of a chér, collector, 
Grddre or kdmddrs. Of 









3 ated See es | ee aie eran gd Province (extending 90. 
according to 40 yojanas in every direction ); tho count | . parle. & 20, or, 
to Rarecelenets. ly c / way ovec which the 12 prinoes Chakravarti are bappomrd 

19 84 is almost certain! a conventional or auspicious number: of, Pa ab Noles « er ht re 
the Tribal Collocations of 12 (Birab), 22 (Balya), 52 (Bawani), #4 (Chauriely sad ig Packeome 1884, § 455, for 
eae ce area In sine and appearance, but most of them were built on one plan, 1Saquare pa 20 or 30 





“4 For the functions of the Bakbahi, see Irvine's 4; ) ats tn thin | Las 
‘ial eae . ‘my of the Mophata in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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(i) The chér waa the collector of revenue and the officer responsible for the internal 
management of the parganis,!* 

(ii) The likAnehdrd kept the revenne accounts and did clerical work. 

(iii) The Matidl'? carried out their orders and held under them a position analogous to 
that of the Adsri d@ kutwél! at tho capital. 

The othor officials, who were all subordinate to the three kdrdire, were— 

(iv) The jhotidr (from jhotd, ‘an errand’), a messenger, who was under the immediate 
orders of the bhatedl and carried out the kdrddr's orders conveyed throngh him. 

(v) Cyrdkd.5 o tax-gatherer, who collected the revenue demand under the chér. 

(vi) Jinsdli (from jins, ‘grain’ or goods, and dl, o store ), a store-keeper, who was in charge 
of the storehouse of the pargund, 

(vii) Pahrt (from pahr, watch ), a record-keeper, who was in charge of the State's kolhts 
records, and revenue, both in cash and kind, 

(viii) Dadid (7 from bhdidd, a vessel), a cook, who cooked the Idrddrs’ food and cleaned 


their atensils, 
(ix) Hali, a care-taker, who kept the kofhf clean and looked after the storage and safe- 
keeping of the grain. 


(x) Kéyadidrd (from Persian 4dyhaz and dri, bringing), a letter-carrier, 

(xi) Lakkarhd@r, who supplied wood to the fothi. 

(xii) Ghidrd, who collected gAi from those who paid their revenue in that commodity. 
(xiii) Dudlidrd, who similarly collected milk. 


In certain pargands there used to be @ high official called odhrd, who was superior to 
the kdrd@rs, and had under him more than one paryund, 


In Barmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, all the above officials are known, but the ugrdtd is 
called durbidl or druéiydl, and although the jaotidr is not unknown, his duties are performed by 
a kothéru. There is also an official called ari, below the durdiyd!, who collects milk. Neither 
the £othéru nor the alrd are paid servants of tho State, but they are allowed certain concessions 
and privileges in their wizdrat. Formerly an official called pafedri® had woollen blankets made 
for the Raja out of the wool collected as revenue. 

In the Bhattiyat wisdrat certain pargands had an odhrd over them and others an amin. 
Both were superior in rank to the kdrddrs, There the bAafwd! was called tharéth ;*! the 
jhotidr, bhatwedl ; the ugr@kd, mugaddam ; and the ari, jhtwar or jhar. 

The remote wisdrat of Pangl used to be under o wasir (who visited it every third year to 
collect the revenue), and onder him was a pélerif. Otherwise Ping! had all the officials 
except No. xiii, above described, the only difference being that the ugrdkd was called mwgaddam. 


(To be continued.) 





1 Hence hia charge (the paryand) was also called chfrl. Some pargandsaleo hare a chhofa char, whose 

1 Tt is possible, but hardly probable, that the bhatwil ia the bata of the copper-plates. 

W Ugrikd, cf. Pafijib! ugrihd, a collector or gatherer of taz, The wordkd and jhotidr wore appointed aa 
18 Possibly from ahrt, beestings, the fret milk of a cow after calving. If so, tho word is practically synonymous 

™ Probably from pattu, blanket. H Bee ane, p. 330, note 14. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


AcnruTsarivinatvpara™ or Bal Rizamirea, with 


(| Apmi~avA BHaTTA Bana). Part 1, Cantos I—é, 
_ Srimangems Sri Vani Vilas Press, 1907. Pp. 156. 


‘Tuts beautifully printed little volume contains 
the first half of a hitherto unpublished Sanskrit 
poem, accompanied by an excellent commentary 
in the same language. The hero is king Achyuta 


CA. D, 1530—40} of the second dynasty of Vijaya- | 


nagara. On this prince a recent historian has 
justly pronounced the verdict that he “was o 
craven, and under him the Hindu empire began 
to fall to pieces": Theauthorof the panegyrical 


poem of course represents him as a mighty, pious, | 


and warlike sovereign. 


As in the Vijayanagara inscriptions, Achyate 
is utated to have belonged to the family of the 
Tuluva kings ( sarga ILI, verse 33), and his 


pedigree is traced from the Moon to the mythical 


king Turvasu (I, vv, 5—18). To thia race be- 


longed Timma I.(v. 23), whose son Iévara (v.25) | 
had by Bukkam& two sons: Nrisithha (v.27) or | 
Narasa{v. 28) and Timma II. The latter is not 


mentioned in the Vijayanagarainscriptions, The 
former took Manavadurga froma Saka (7. ¢., 
Musalman ) chief (v.29). As in the Vijayana- 
gura inscriptions, he ia reported to have dummed 
up the KAvéri and to have stormed Beringapatam 
(vy. 30). He slew the Marava king and took 
Madhora (v. 31 f.). He captured Kénttirija 
(v.33). Vidyiport (i.e, Vijayanagara) became 
his capital (v, 99). His three favourite queens 
were Tippimbiki, Nigamimbi, and ObamAmbi 
(v.52). Tipp&mbiké’s son was Virangisimhardya, 
Nigimbik’a Krishnariya (v. 53), and Obam- 
fimbi’s Achyata (II, v. 32), whose chief queen 
was Varadimbika (ITI, v. 15), the daoghter of 
the Salaga king (¥. 48). 


“Vivanrisihha (v.17) was succeeded by his 
brother Krishoariya, who took Kondaviti and 


» ether forte from the Gajapati king and eet up a 


pillar of victory at Patupettandpura (P)(v. 18 £,). 
Then Achyuta, the third of the brothers, was 
nnointed at Sashidri (i. ¢., Tirnpati, v. 23) and 


entered Vidyinagart (v. 24). The kings of 





| Kalinga, Magadha, Saka,and Sinhala are repre- 
a commentary by Panoit B. V, KurewNaMacnAniss | ; 


‘sented as his servanta (v.46), His son China- 
venkatidri, who ia mentioned as Venkatariya 
in the Vijayamagura inscriptions, was appointed 
heir-apparent (v. 51 £,), 


Once Achyuta’s minister addressed his master 
in private in the Venkata-viliza mandapa (IV, 


v.46). He submitted thatthe Chéla king had fled 
to the Ohéra kingdom, and that those two kings 


deserved to be “punished” (v.56), while the 
Piindya king, who had lost his throne, would 
have to be “ protected” (¥. 57)., Therempon the 
king gives the necessary instructions to the 





| commander of his arry ( v. 58) and starts him- 
| self on horechback (V, 7.1). His movements are 
a little erratic. He enters Ohandragiri(¥, 22) 
ascends Sésividri (v, 23), worships the god (¥. 30), 
and makes presents to him (vv. 3?—42). From 
Venkatagiri he proceeds to Killubssti(v.44). At 


Vishnukdfichi (v. 47) he performs the tuldpurwsha 
ceremony in the Varadarija temple (v. 49 ). 
Then he travels rid Arunichala ( i. ¢., Tiruvannd- 
malai, v.51) to the Kévéri (v.55) and visite 
Sriraigam ( ¥, 57), whence he sends ( his brother- 
in-law) the Salaga prince to bring the Ohdla 
king from the Chéra country (¥. 64). 


Tho Salaga prince marches rid Madhura to the 
Timraparnt (VI, v. 1), He encampa there and 
sends his general in advance to meet the enemy 
(vy. 13), Then follows the description of a battle, 


| which is opened by the Tiruvati king (i. ¢., the 


king of Travancore, v. 14), and in which the 
army of the Kérala (v. 25) or Chéra (v.28) is 
defeated,, The latter delivers the Ohdla king 
Tiruvati into the hands of the Salaga prince 


| (v, 29 f.),* who pardons him, but places the 


Pindyn king over bim (v.31). 


The published portion of the poem closes in 
the middle of the description of a journey which 


the king undertakes in order to worship the god 


at Anantoéayana ( Trivandrum, v. 32). 
E. Huvrzscu. 
Halle, 26th October, 1907, 


i Mr. BR, Sewell's Forgotten Empire, p. 145, 


9 ‘These two verses shew tha the author treated “the Chile king” and "' the Travancore king” as synonyms. 
On Tiravadi ses Mr. Venkayya's denual Report on Epigraphy for 1900-1000, p: 28. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 
Applied to the Languages of the Andamanese and Nicobarese, 
BY SI RICHARD ¢C. TEMPLE. 
(Concluded from p. 347.) 
IV. — PHONOLOGY. 
a. — Mode of Speech, 
4 Peas Nicobarese speak in a deep monotonous tone and with open lips, thus adding to the 
: many difficulties presented by their langnage by giving it an exceedingly indistinct sound, 
The proounciation is guttural, nasal, drawled, and indeterminate: i. ¢., the Nicobarese speak 
slowly from the throat with the flat of the tongue and open lips. Final consonants are 
habitually slurred, especially labials, palatals, and gatturals. All this is the reault of the habit 
of betel-chewing till the lips are parted, the teeth greatly encrasted and the gums distended, 
Sagoo the articulation of speech most imperfect. 
| b, — Man's and de Riéepstorff’s Enquiries. 

Mr. Man was at very great pains to catch the real sound of Nicobarese words, and his 
reproduction of them on Mr, A, J, Ellis’s scheme may be taken as being as near to complete 
accuracy as one is likely to arrive at. Mr. de Roepstorif, who was a Dane, used in 1876 his 
national system of representation, which has been followed by Danish and German writers, 
but is entirely unsuited to English readers, £. g., he writes j for y, and the usoal Danish and 
German complications to represent cA and j and soon. He had also the common Danish and 
German difficulty in distinguishing surds from sonants, which has made his transliterations 


e.— Heduction of the Speech to Writing. 
There are a great number of vowel sounds in the language, which have been reprodaced 
by Messrs. Man and Ellis az follows :— 
‘Phe Vowels in the Central Dislect, 


ExGuise. CunTean. Exon, CENTRAL. 

a idea, cut yiiang (froit) & pot den tiny: (all) 

i curt dak (come) 6 awfal 160 (cloth) 

& casa (Ital.) kikatdk (amonth)> .. . 6 kinig (Ger.) _—bdi (far) 

a father kin (wife) nu inflwence poi (catch) 
a fathom leat (finished) i pool dien (monkey) 
e bed, chaotio heng (sun) i tiber (Ger.) die (canoe) 

6 pair Kiang (name) ai bite tanai (five) 

i did kaling (foreigner) an howse kareau (spirit-acarer) 
I police wi (make) ia haus (Ger.) ein (vomit) 

o indolent koal (arm) di bos] enldin (wallow) 
S pole enldin (axe) ; 

Almost every vowel is nasalised and the following are reprodaced in the written form 
Nasalised Vowels in the Central Dialect. 

ai _ olin (spinster) Si =» kena (pocket) 

ii |= mish (spear) oh  dib (fnel) 

ii hi (two) 6a = =©méihuyaé (albumen) © 

ii = koydiiwa (guava) ai «© chyni (sweet) 

ej = enh (near) aii = mifainys (cloud) 

th = amiih (rain) anh anhani (parboil) 

jh fidba (hogshead) di = omh dit (tobacco) 

on haroih (stalk game) 





@ With untrilled r 
The came of the hoe wins Magik East monsoon, 
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The consonants do not require much explanation, bat the following may be noticed : — 


Enwouiss. CENTRAL. EnGuisi. CENTEAL. 
ch chain chaki (face) fig springiest iigol (nearly ripe) 
hw what (Scotch) benhwiva (ashes) r rest(Eng.r) ‘kari (large) 
fi gagner(Fr.) enkoifia (man) sh ashe hohing (south-west 
Dg singer yangtare (follow) monsoon) 
d, — Stress. 


Stress is on the root or stem, or on what is now thonght by the Nicobarese to be so. 
These can to a great extent be separated ont from the affixes by the stress. In stems of two 
syllables the stress is on the second syllable, unless the firat contains a long vowel. 

V.— COMPARISON OF DIALECTS. 
a. — Man's Enquiries. 

Mr. Man gives a long list of words in the dialects, and when considering the currency of 
the people in Appendix A the comparative terms for the numerals and words connected with 
enumeration have also been given, From these last the deduction seemed to be clear, that the 
six dialects of the Nicobarese are variants of the same fundamental tongue. The same 
inference weems inevitable from the following examination of o selection of words from 
Mr. Man's Dictionary. 

b, — Comparison of Words. 

Roots will be separated out of the words by placing the affixes in italics. This separation 
of the roots is of course, at present, tentative, as roots can only be ascertained beyond doubt by 
a comparison with other connected languages in the Far East. The present attempt will, 
howevcr, be useful to students. 

The following abbreviations will be used in the accompanying tablea : — 

C. N. = Car Nicobar Ch. = Chowra 
T. = Teressa Q. = Central 
5. = Southern 8. P.= Shom Pen 


Excuen, C.N. Cn. T. C. 8. 8. P, 
bachelor ldmok maial maiyoh ili a Aakaait 
maiden déla ld@mok ldmok ) (wihla) Tak} 
child nia ken-yim ken-yim  ken-yim _pin-ieni shits 
female biking enkiina enkéiana enkiina oytiAa apdu 
mule bikine mohao maiok enkoiia otdAa akdié 
ti 

man tirrk } pach pai paiyaA por akits 

- | tadin 
back (the) ok ok ok ok tomniit hokda 
blood mim pahecet vi wi wi dab 
breast tah toh toh toah toih tGa 
eur ning ning anang ning ning ning 
finger Eunti Eenishndi = mbAti kanetai Lewet nowi-ti 
hair kiiye hook hedk yoke yolk 
hand elti nol moti kanetai kewaét ae 





oi eer ae “wind.” 
™ Tho drst ay lable of the word moans “not”; “ bad" = “not good.” 
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Excusy. 0. N, Cu. T. 0, 5. 5. FP. 
head kei koi koi koi koi kau 
leg kaldraén = lah lah lih lih lan 
nose elmeih §$ mdph moih moaih moinh mahi 
stomach ellian wiang viang wiang wiang kan, kanal 
bird chechGn shichia shichic shichia shichia sichiia 
canoe ap diie roe dite henhdat diai, hia 
cocoannt-tree faika oweln ovein oyiu gan kaléal 
dog am om om fim fim kab 
fire témiya pald heie hede hentdnha yop 
fruit rong eang) = ing ying ong a 
hut pati nil fil fil Gn, fil | sicet a 
meat alihad epha enho fiiha ena eiha 
moon chi-ngeait manéana  ka-hai ka-he ka-be hawap 
mame minaina  leang ldang léang lé led 
North ldila Lai! tangala Tail 
north-wind® kofat-Lapi fih-tap& hiash-kapi hiish-kapi bAish-kapA 
paddle paiyiah = kahéal kihéa powah piiiah kikal 
pig biinn not not not pakait min 
pig (wild) hinonchin miliah eii-Aa sharaodl chiiam pong 
place chink ehnuk chuk ehuk chi lichen 
village pindm pinam mattat mattay patiai 
56a mai shamarin enliang kamals é heba 
seed kolal enshing enshiing opop opep kéap 
storm rashat foh Auriisha Aurasha oriasha 
tabu t@oiya kal yebtch chij yli yilid 
to-morrow Auréch tiha-kdi Aordich haki kaki yilbs 
year sémyiihu samiihe samennéoh shomenyih shiii anhoi 
yea hat, hon an an ai han 
all rokhare chidt chitt dmtim ha kdapoi 
bad™ at-lik hat-la hat-lapa hat-lapa npai-ko wu-duba 
good lik lia lapa lapi ka auko 
not foecaine We > hat hat ngi wu 
hear hang héang = heding yiing hing biog 
say ro kdnyia = ewnBola olydla hihal tet 
steal olfys malanga ikaljhanga talihanga palait 
he = in in an, Da an ahd 

{sprit} chia chia chiia echiehai chia 
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Excuse, C.N. On, T. CG. B. 5. P. 
we-two hilchyi chia-hih  haii-ba hei — hii i-mé 

Wwe Tha ho ha he her fiehie-mi 
youtwo tila ind ind inf nad 

you yia eho the ife hee 


ce, — Comparison of Roots, 

We can now compare the above’ words by roots, so far aa these are at present apparent, 
which will sufficiently show the unity of origin of all the dialects, and should help-ta fix the 
identity of the general Nicobarese Language with that of the tongue of some definite group of 
speakers in the Far East. 


Exoiisn. OC. 3, Cu. T. GC. 8. 8. P. 
bachelor modk al yoh hi li ki 
maiden de miok mok ho hin 
child i ken-ya 0 ken-yil ken-yi pind ak 
female kia kin kein kan yil ap 
male kon hé ° koi ta ak 
man ti pa pai pai pa ak 
back (the) ok ok ok ok ni ko 
blood miim pih vil wil wi déb 
breast tih toh toh toah toab to 
finger ti ndi ti tai wit noai-tl 
hair hii héok hook ok bk ju, jo 
nose menh monk monk moaih moanh hii 
stomach lGan wiang viang wiang wiang kan, ka 
bird cheehd shichi shichii shichi shichi sicha 
canoe ip dil ri dia hé ds, hb 
eocoanut-tree 6 wean velo yan giu i 
dog ar om om im im kab 
fire ti po hed hed tin ya 
fruit rong eang ing yiiang bag 
hut ti ii fil il en, Bi il-yang 
| ii-ngam 
ment la ei en in et eh 
moon chi-ngeh = na ka-hai ki-hé ki-hé ba 
pame naif le le le lb la 
North é 6 7 aga é 
N.-wind fat-pa fiik-pii hinsh-pa hifieh-pi © b&ish-pi 
paddle paiya kabs kihé po pail tik 
pig hiun not not . not pak min 
pig (wild) haan-ché li oll sho chi nong 
piace chja cha chu chu obi chan 
village = pimpin mat mas ph 
pels mai shag I la 6 j 
tabu ké ka ye chi yi. yu 








Excuses. C.N. I, C. &. 5..P. 
to-morrow réch tih-koi = rhich ki ki yab 
year ayiih saih seoh shyih shai ho 
yea han, ho an ni nil hai 
all rok chid chia tim ' he pi 
bad at-lik hat-la hat-lapa hat-lapa ngi-ko wo-bo 
good lak In lapa lapa ko ki 

| ar, ae 7 , 
not j has bat hit hat nga wu 
hear hang héang heing ying hung hang 
Bay rd yu eo yo hiih ta 
steal lis Mi lo ld lin 
he ng iin an an, Do an nhd 

ehyi, chi chi chi, chii chi chi 
wetwo hél-chyit -chi-han hait-ha hen hin a-mé 
we ik he he he he hie-mo 
you-two ni hi nil Da na 
you yi he he fe hé 

VI. — COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY,. 
&.— Comparison with the Indo-Chinese Languages, 


Tam able to compare some of the Nicobarese roots with those of corresponding sense in 
the Indo-Chinese Languages, civilised and uneivilised,— of which Mon (Peguan) and Khmer 
(Cambodian ) form the civilised group,— and in the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Peninsulaas 
contained in Mr. Otte Blagden’s paper on the Early Iudo-Chinese Injluence in the Malay Penineula. 

b. — Elements of Uncertainty in the Comparison, 

In making the comparison, the elements of uncertainty sare these. In Nicobarese a root 
is nowadays surrounded and obscured by a long growth of affixes ( prefixes, infixes, and suffixes ) 
attached by agglutination, phonic change of form, inflexion and duplication, the effect of the 
affixes being often to induce phonie change in the root itself. So patience and a knowledge of 
the affiaes and their effect is necessary to separate the root correctly from its sorroundings. 
In the Far Eastern words treated by Mr. Blagden there is the uncertain element of mis- 
apprehension in the original reporters. However, Mr, Blagden put his words together with great 
care and personal knowledge, and my specimens are based on tho exceedingly accurate reporting 
of Mr. Man: so that results may be looked on to be as accurate as is possible in the present 


stace of the enquiry. 4 
Table of Comparative Roots and Words Relating to the Human Sexes. 
Manavas Anonigungs, Ixno-Ciese. 


Ewo.ise. Nicota sear, 
father ta (man), oti (male) ita ta (grandf.) 
pa, po, pat, ap (woman) 
ak (man),ko,ika (man) #ko, ikan kanh, koi, konh 
kin (woman), kon, kai 
(male) 
diin 
chin 
child koan, kiian, kiat k'non, kenod kon 
ken-yil 
(ya, male and female) 
pon kiiit, ku (daughter) kon ken 
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The mizing of the sexes in the roots of the terma for describing human beings is common 
to all languages («.g., the modern English, “ girl") and Mr. Man has supplied me with 
a valuable table of words denoting generically tribal and family connections and showing how 


they are differentiated sexually. | 
ExcLisn. C, N. Ox. T. Cc. 5. 8, P. 
a Nicobarese tirik pach pai paiyah poh 

parent yang yang yla chia em 
ares i nin erg! Aone ken-yilae keu-yiim eben \ kit 

child 1 ki ka ki kis ) 


To these*!, in order to differentiate the male ‘and female of each aa must be added, the 
appropriate words for the sexes as given above in the Table of Roots in the Six Dialects 


Table of Comparative Hoots and Words. 
Excuan. Nrcopanese. Macatan Apontormes. Ispo-Camest, 
back (the) ok, kd (nd) kisah, ki-ah cha’ 
breasta td da 
tah, toh, tonh tuh tah 
ear nang na ( Burmese ) 
eye mit, mat mat, mot mat, mot 
méat, mat 
foot chuk jok, iuk, yohk, diokn 
jaung, chung, chan jiung, jong, jong 
— Blong 
chang, chong, 
cheun 
cho'n 
sang, sinh 
, ini 
Dest young 
hair hadk, yak so’, sak, sok, sogl, ank me sok, souk, 
hok 
kii, ji 
tung, tong, tein 
(both“@= hand and finger) ting (hand and finger) 
noi (h. and f.) 
mouth fing pang, ban paing 
foi, wi Z 
nose 4 minh, meih, moaih moh, muh, mah muh, mouh 
mahiin ha 
mo, mu mo, mui, mns 





#@ This word mems to combine in itself the roota ken, male, yu, female, 41 Exospt to nia, kenyiim, and piniea- 
#) Both Hi and dai denote the band and the finger. 
#2 In Nicobarese, however, this word is, I think, #AA, breath, soul, life, plas prefix, ma, mo. 
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tongue 


bird 


fish 
moaguite 


wood 


but 


water 


rain 


Exc.uteng. 
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NiconanEse, 
letik, litik 


mii! 


chechd, sichi, shichi 


pen 

kateab 

ha, huya 

kia, kali 
mistka, nihdya 


Pehtinha, moanh 


obtiat 


ehid, chia 

hoo, hop, hbap 
(jungle) 

onl, wi 

pen (jungle) 

mang, mwima 


kiib, hong, pata 
pati 


ngis 

hég, heng 
mi, Wi 
kaha, kabaj 
chi-ngea 


ma-néana 
hawo 

dik, rik 

dai (river), pii 


tiha (river) 


mak 

enkin (female) 
chih, chan, ahd 
chish (come) 
do, éwa 


Matayaw Aponiaixes, 
letik, litig, letig 
lentak, lentak, rentak 


chim, chem, chep 
k’poh, kepoh 


ka, kn’, koh 


kemnua 


chue, chok (tree) 
jeho 


t'ma, gma 


deh, derk, dug 


tunkat 


chi, kachik, kichek, 
kachil, guchah, gechui, 
geche, giche, biche 


dak 

den, dai, diag 
do, d’hu 

teu, bi-tea, ba-tean 
bi-teu (river) 


gumar 


cho" 


chap, chip, chiop, chinp 
chohok, jok 





Inno-Cuinese. 


lataik 

n’tak 

andat 

chim, chiem, kiem, 
kachem 

pong 


ka 
mus 


chha 


t'ma, th’ma, t’mo 
taman, tamao 


Vagoa, th'ngay 


ksosai 


daik, dak, tak, tule, trak 
doi 
do 


jib (come) 
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Exon, NiIgopARESE. Matavan Anontoixes, Inno-Oninesz. 
ent sliii chi, cha, cha’, chioh cha, cha, si 
ehacha, inchi, inchib 
nacha, nachi 
ka, ki 


fia, nga, no 
pial, hAvs 


sleep teak, tink teik, tiok theak, tep 
tag, taig dek 
jetek, jettik, ietek 
letik takla 
nei, no 
harril 
stand shok, shiak, keag jog chho 
chal, o 
cry ehim, chiam jm jom 


puin, hes 
c. — Nicobarese Radically an Indo-Chinose Language. 


Now, the Nicobarese have been on the same ground for at least 2000 yeara, and they hare 
a tradition of migration from the Pegu-Tenasserim Coast. They have been quite isolated from the 
coast people, except for trade, for all that period. Their language has been affected by outside 
influences almost entirely only in trade directions, and then mot toa great degree, It has been 
subjected to internal change to certain degree by the effects of tabu, Yet we find roots in the 
language, of the kind that remain unchanged in all speech, to he apparently beyond question 
identical with those that have remained unchanged in the dialecta of the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula; these very roota owe their existence among the wild tribes to the effect on them of the 
influence of the Indo-Chinese Languages, civilised and uncivilised. 


Considering, then, the long isolation of the Nicobarese, it is a fair inference that these tslanders 
probably preserve a form of the general Indo-Clinese speech that is traer to its original forms than 
that of any exiting people on the Continent. We may, therefore, find in the Nicobarese speech 
the real foundation on which to buikl up the philology of the whele Indo-Chinese Group of Lan- 
gnages. In this view the Nicobarese dialects are of great scientific value and well worth a thorough 
investigation, 

APPENDIX A. 
Nicobarese Beckoning. 
a, — System, 


Like most half-civilised people the Nicobarese have evolved an elaborate and clumsy 
method of enumeration, in their case [as in that of the Kafira of Katiristan whose Aazér 
(1,000) = 20 X 20 or 400] based on tallying by the score. And in order to project oneself 
info their minds and to grasp numbers as they present themselves to the Nicobarese, one has to 
set aside preconceived ideas on the subject dependent on the European decimal notation. The 
old English tally by the dozen and the gross ( which still survives commercially mixed np in the 
higher figures with the general decimal system ) for small articles made and sold in very large 
quantities, forms an almost exact parallel. 

The Nicobarese have not much use for large numbers, except fer their currency and export 
article of commerce, the cocoanut, and hence they have,except the Shem Pedi,evolved two oon- 
current systems of enumeration, Viz., one for ordinary objects, and one for coccanutes. 
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Tn applying terms for numbers to objects and things they use ipecial numeral co-effi- 
cients, as do all the Far Eastern races, the explanation of which will be foond, ante, [T 
(Grammar ), o ( Numeral co-efficients ). 


For ordinary objects t'e Nieobarese enumerate by a carious! y isolated set of terms up to 
half a score ( ten) by separate words — thus in all the dialects: — | : 


Comparative Table of Numerals. 


Car Niconar. CHowra, Tretssaaxp Cenreat SOUTHERN Saom Pew. 
DoMroka, Grour, Group, 
1. kahok ( heng*) héang hétang héang heg heng 
2. neat an ii in ait iho 
3. lie lite lite loe, lite lie luge 
4. fan foorr foon loan fiat fuat 
> tani tani tani tana tani tain’ 
6. tafiinl tafiial tafiin tafiinl takéal lagna 
7. wat ishit inseat insit lahint ain 
8. hao-hare enfan enfoon enfoan #4 enfian towe 
9. maichiia-tare kalafan roe-hata heing-hata hiich-hata Jlangi 
10. sam shim shom sbhom shab teya 


After the half score and upto nineteen the enamerution is ten — one and so on for all the 
dialects, except Car Nicobar where they count one — ten and so on, using then sian for sam, 
Among the Shom Pei, the inland tribe, who have no export commerce, there are no such 
special systems of enumeration as the other people have, but in addition to direct reckoning 
they count by pairs, a point of some interest as will be seen hereafter. Thus du, two, becomes 
ta-du,a pair. Then 2 = Aeng fa-du, one pair; 3 = Aeng fa-du heng, one pair one; 4 = du fa- 
du, two pair, and soon. For numerals beyond ten the Shom Pei have an expregsion for half-a- 
pair mahdukod, which again will be found later on to explain a point in the syatem of the other 
tribes, and count thus up to 19; Aeng mahdubod teya, one half-pair (and ) ten = 11, and #0 on, 

When approaching the first or any score, all the dialects nse a plan, in common with many 
other people, of counting“ more reach ascore.” E. g.,in the Central dialect lae tare tangla haang 
momchiama, 3 more reach one score = 17: da fare tangla foan momchiama, 2 more reach four 
score = 78, 

A score in all the dialects is named as followa: — 

Can Nicosag. Onowna. Tsaessaaxn Crwreaz Sovtmenn Snom Pais. 


Bomroga. Grovr. Grour, 
michima? nodng momchiama momchiama pomchiama } inai 
anni’ tom tom. inai inai 


And after the score the Central and Southern Groups have a term for half-s-score (ddkfef), 
just as the Shom Pei have,sas we have seen, one for ball-a-pair. Thus in these two dialects 
30 is respectively Agang momchiama ddktat and heg-pomchiama-doktai one score (and ) half-a-score. 

Between the scores the numerals otherwise ron as above explained — “ one score one” and 
60 On. 





# For cocoanuts and money. k | 
“fi, tai, hand: then with infiz an, f-an-t, t-an-aj five; and with euffiz 4, lai-h, five. 


“ da, two; fSan, foin, four: than enfdan, on-foin, cigbt, wa 
4? Of general objects. # Of coooanete and money, 
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The large figures 100 and so on are merely 5, 10, 15, 19 seores up to 400, which is a score- 
of-acores in all the dialects, except Shom Pon which says Aeng-/éo, i.¢., one to, or score-of- 
scores, another point of importance in reckoning, as will be presently seen. For expressing 
score-of-scores the other dialects use the alternative term for the first score, also a point of 
interest later on, ¢. g.,in Central dialect Agung taai momehiama, One score ( of ) scores. 

The numeral we call 500 all the Nicobarese dialects enll “ one score (of scores and ) five 
scores,’ except Shom Pei which saya “one-féo (score of scores) five (scorea).” So 600 is in 
the Central and Southern dialects “one score (and «) half (score of ) scores ": in Shom Pen it 
is “one go (and) ten score”: in Teressa it is ‘‘ a score (and ) ten (of) scores ": in Chowra 
and Car Nicobar it is “a score (and) five paira (of) scores." So also 700 in the Central and 
Southern dialects is “one score (and) half (score and) five (of) scores”: in all the rest it is 
one seore (and) fifteen scores.” Beyond 600 the Shom Pen and beyond 700 the other dialects, 
except Car Nicobar, do not ordinarily reckon, For 1,000 the Car Nicobarese say ‘‘two score 
(and ) five pairs (of) scores ": for 2,000 they say “five score scores." Beyond 2,000 they do 
not ordinarily have to reckon. 

o.— EHeckoning by Tally, 

We are now in « position to reckon according to the Nicobarese fashion, supposing ourselves 
to tally as we go along. 

Tally by the Score (1 to 320), 

( All dialects ) one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

( All dialects but Shom Pen and Car Nicobar ) ten-one, ten-two, ten-three, ten-four, ten-five, 
ten-aix, ten-seven, ten-eight, ten-nine, or, sometimes, for 17, three-more-one-score, for 18, two-more- 
one-score, for 19, one-more-one-score. Tally. 

( All dialects but Cenfral and Southern ) (20 to 40) acore-one,score-two., . . . one-more- 
two-acore, two score. Tally, 

Tally. by Score of Scores (20 to 400), 

(All dialects but Shom Pen) one-score, two-score, three-acore . . . . one-more-one-score 
( of ) scores, one-score (of) scores. Tally. 

% Further Tally by Soore of Scores (500-700-2,000), 

All. dialects except Shom Pea by varying expressions, meaning, one-acore ( and) five (of) 
scores, ahe-score (and) ten (of ) scores, one-score and fifteen (of) scores . 
score (and) five (of) scores . . . . five score scores. 

The Shom Pen stop tallying altogether at 600: and the others, the Car Nivobarese except- 
ed, at 700, and the Car Nicobarese themselvea at 2,000, except for cocoanats, for which there 
is & separate system. 

Tally is usually kept by nicks with the thumb-nail on strips of cane or bamboo, and in 
Car Nicobar by notches cut in seta of five ona stick, Each nick or noteh representa & soore 
of whatever is being enumerated. 

d.— Reckoning by the Score. 

As regards the exceptions above noted. For tally up to # score, beyond ten, the Car 
Nicobarese say “ ont-ten " and so én, to nineteen. | For even nombers the Shom Pei use besides 
direct numerals, ‘‘one-pair, two-pair,’’ ete.: and for odd numbers ‘‘ one-pair-one," and so on: 
and beyond ten to nineteen they say “ one half-pair (and) ten” and so on, 

For tally beyond a score the Central and Southern people use a term, ddkiai, for “ half- 
score” in the same way as the Shom Pe use “half-pair.” This word is of great interest, as it 
is a lost stem, meaning “ (waning to) half,” which can be shown to be the case by the term for 


» « » bo 
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5,000 pairs in Car Nicobarese, dringte lak, half lak, i.¢., balf 10,000 pairs. Here /@& is borrowed 
from the Far Eastern laksa, lak, 10,000 (one form of the Sanskrit loksia, just as lakh for 100,000 
is another in modern India), and drémyls (ddktai) is not otherwise found in Car Nicobarese. 
This term dréngie is applied also to the “half (waned) moon" while drénga means 


“waning.” 


It will have been noticed that there are alternative terma for “‘ score"; one old one, as 
shown by the Shom Pei form, and one newer: the newer term being now used for “score" and 
the old one to tell or multiply it by the score. In yoing into the cocoanut-counting system 
these aliernative terms will be found put to yet another use, Again, the Shom Pen have a 
special term for sacore-of-scores, féo: aud can tally op to large figorea by scores: one score, two 
scores, three scores, one more one (Zo, one tg, This idea, too, will be found to be of value when 
going into the system of counting cocoanuta, 


Another subversion of inter-island custom is to be noticed in Car Nicobar, where one is 
ordinarily fajsk, but [or coconnuts one is the universal heng. 


Beyond the score-of-scorea (409) the Nicobareso have so seldom to enumerate ordinary 
objects that their nomenclature for the numerals then becowes, though clear, oncertaio, as will 
be seen from the different method by which the various islanders arrive at the same sum. 
At the same time the fact that the Shom Poi stop at 600, the others, except the Cur Nicobarese, 
at 700, and the Oar Nicobarese themselves at 2,000, is not due to want of intelligence, but to 
want of practical use: just as we stop practically at a million and most people are uncertain aa 
to whether « billion is 10 or 100 or 1,000 or even a million millions, and as beyond the billion 
the terms become academic. 

e.— The Small Numbers. 


As regards the smaller simple numbers, the terms for them have got quite away from any 
idea now of connection with the hand or multiplication of each other, though both can be seen 
after examination to be present. The word for hand, tai, in Nicobarese is a “ lost root” and 
now only exists for parts of the hand, thug — ot-tai, back (of the) band ; oal-tat ( in-haend) 
palm; Lane-éai (stick-hand ) and even fai, finger. So /asai is cortainlys derivative of tai, formed 
with the differentiating infix an, thus — ‘ai, hand, fingers, t-an-at, five. Next we find clear 
rooted (du, an, da) two and fa (£5) pair: whence in various forms, da, two ; foan, four (two pair); 
én-foan, eight (twice two-pair ). So in Shom Pei three, six and nine ( luge, lagdw, longi) are 
clearly the inflected remains of some sach connected multiples, and in the other dialects “* six” 
is three pair; /ae, three, (fa )-/a-al, six, pair of three ( ta is a common radical prefix in the 
language). Ta/wal ( tafaal, fakdal, tahol), which in that caseia really a numerical coefficient, also 
means a pair in all the dialects except Shom Ped, and is built up etymologically in the same 
way as the homonym for six quite legitimately, thus — ta-/ii-a, prefix-root-suffix ; while we see 
the root again in Shom Pei in the (probably mixed) compound term for “ half-a-pair " ma-had- 
kod (?)-two-pair, The term Aeiny-Aata for nine is an elliptical phrase heang hata (shim), one 
lesa (ten), as will be seen later on. 

f, — Commercial Rockoning. 

Turning now to the second system—the Nicobarese method of reckoning cocoanuts for 
commerce and currency, and from cocoanuta money, which they do not possess themselves 
carries them into large figures. It is still a tally system, adopted for commercial purposes by 
all except the Shom Pet, from the system of tallying by the score. — 

Cocoanuts as currency are seldom used in small quantities and the Nicobarese get quickly 
to the score by counting the nuts in paira— thus, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
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The term used for “* score” in this case is inai (fom), the alternative already noted, and 
not momchiawa (pomelfiama, michima, noong ) asin the case of ordinary articles, momchiama being 
adopted, quit cocoanuta, for ‘* ecore-of-scores,” 

It must be remembered that cocoannts, except when stated in scores or multiples of scores, 
are always stated in pairs (fafaa, taftal, takéal), the term for which is omitted in reckoning, 
unless it is necessary to express it for very small quantities, or in the case of odd numbers, 
when $ becomes “ one-pair-one, iéeng-la fial-Aéang,” and so on. 

In tallying cocoanuts by the score, the various islands have set up different standards of 
tally, which are complicated and in many cases in alternative uso. The nomber of standards 
in fact indicates the trade, where trade is briskest, the standards are most numerous. It may 
be noted thet in counting cocoanuts “ten pair” may be substituted for “one score” in the 
lower tally everywhere, except in Chowra, where “one score” is used without an alternative, 

g.— Commercial Tally by the Score, 

It is now necessary to use some abbreviations — C,=Central, §,= Southern, T. = 
Teressa, C. N. = Car Nicobar, and Ch. = Chowra, 

The least developed method of tallying by the score is in C. and §., where there are only 
two standards, txat score (20) and momeAfama score-of-scores (400). There the counting by 
the score ia —one, two, three . . . 4. score, one momchiama (score-of-scores ); then one 
two, three. . - . ap to any number of momchiama. This method is very awkward in the 
higher figures, thus— 


500 1 momehfama 5 (score) [400 + 5 (20)] 

00 1 i and-a-half (didttai) (400 + 200) 

700 1 re and-a-half 5 (score) [400 + 200 + 5 (20)] 
1,000 2 - and-a-half [(2 x 400) + 200) 
8000 7 a and-a-half [(7 x 490) + 200) 


10,009 1 score 5 momchiama [(20 + 5) x 400] 
20,000 2 ,, & pair momehiame [(40 + 5[2] x 400] 
100,000 10, 5 momehiama [10 x (20+ 5) x 400] 
200,000 1 ,, 5 (of) score (of) momchiama [ (20 +5) x 20 x 400] 

Car Nicobar adopts the score and score-of-scores ( inai-momchiama) standard, but only 
alternatively and only as faras the higher of the two (400), T. and Oh. will talk about 11, 
ete,, score, but as far as 15 score only. | 

h, — Standards of Ten and One Hundred Score, 

All these three islands, Car Nicobar, Teressa, and Chowra, have a third standard of ten 

score (200), which is in these dialects called 
QO. N. T' Ch, 
en ‘ong ning Ili 

Then alternatively Ch. and C, N. will reckon by the ld or ‘ing up to 15 score, and C. N. 

alternatively up to 20 score. Beyond the ning, T. always reckons by the dng thug :— 
200 1 "ng (ning, li) 
400 2 "dng (nding, la ) 
600 2 ‘dng ( néng, 14), 5 score ( tom ), 

The standard of ten seore (200) is carried by all the three islands €. N., T., Ch., up to 
2,000, i. ¢, 10 "dng (ning, I#), when alteruatively a new standard of hundred scores 
commences in C, N. called katte, in T. and Ch., mamila. Thos — 
2,000. 1 kaitie ( mamila) 

8,000 1 knife (mamila), 5 dng ( ndng, }4). 


# Infloctionally (1) ndng, (2) tong, (3) yong, (10) mang eocordi Wo ibe tecsin : : —— 
® Except in case of 200 which is 15 score, terminal of the previous numeral, 
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i.— The Higher Numbers. 


After this the islands break off on their own lines. Thus T. carries on the standard of 
ten score (mamila) for all the higher figures: 200,000 being in that dialect simply 5 score 
mamila (5 x 20 x 2,000). C.N.and Oh. do so also as faras 100,000, which is in all the 
three dialects 2 score 5 pairs mamila (kaiiie) or [2 x 20 + 5 (2)] x 2,000; bot Ch. 
alternatively commences a new standard at two manila or two hundred score (4,000) called 
motfiétchys and carries that on to all figures. Thus for Ch. — 


20,000 is alternatively { metilgichya (5 x 4,000) 
100,000 is 1 score 5 mefaétchya [ (20 + 5) x 4,000] 
200,000 is 2 score 10 metiatchysa [ (404+ 10) x 4,000] 


At 10 kaifia (10 x 2,000 = 20,000) 0. N. commences a new alternative standard, lik 
(borrowed from the Malay and Far Eastern lakea 10,000), meaning 10,000 pairs ( = 20,000) 
cocoanuts, This is carried on to all the high figures. Thus — 

20,000 is 1 lik 
100,000 is 5 lik 
200,000 is 10 lak 

By an interesting expression C. N, says dringte Idk, half 1#E, for 10,000. This proves that 
ddktal, “and-a-half” (scores) of C. and 8, really contains a lost root for “half,” Also it ia to 
be noticed that when C. and S. get into large Gyares they have borrowed the T. Ch. alternative 
term for score. Thus — 


200,000 in C. and 8. is Azang dnai fanai fom momoliama, one score (and) five score (of) 
score-of-scores (20+ 5x 20 x 20 x 20), 
j. — Cocoanut Reckoning Standards. 
Tho following table will ahow briefly the standards for reckoning cocoanats:— 


tafiia (tafial, takGal, tahol) a ? 
inai (tom) ... rs i 20 


I. pair one .» All islands 1 
II, 10 pairsor score .,. all islands 1 ae 
III, 10 score... i Ch. T. 0. N. 1 WM (ndng, dng), x0. cee nee = SO 
IV. score of scores a. ©, 8,0. N. 1 momchiama (pomehiima, michima) 40 
V. 10 ten-scores .. Ch, T..0. N. 1 momila (kaifie) ... as <«- 92,000 
VI. score of ten-scores .,, Ch. 1 metiiétchya Bon asa tenet ae 
VII. 10,000 pairs vw, C.N. 1 lik (borrowed trade term) oon 20,000 


C. N. and Ch. have thus six standards and Car Nicobar has the highest: T. has four 
‘standards: C. and §. have three. These standards exactly indicate the relative trading 
opportunity of the various islanders. 

The Shom Pei have no trade, but they can easily reckon up to 80,000, thus feya imat fo 
10 score (of) #0 [(10x20)x400= 80,000], They have three standards —I, pair, 1 fam, 
&: II, score, 1 inai, 20: ITI, score of scores, 1 fé0 400. They do not, in fact, fall behind the 
other islanders in the capacity for grasping and reckoning in abstract figures. 


"© Mot from the Indian IAKA 190,000, Both laksa (10,000) and lakh (100,000) are from the same root as the 
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k.— Scales for Reckoning Cocoanuta. 
For European trade the table of scales would be as follows :— 


IL. 
For all islands. 
10 tafia or takial or tahol (pair) make 1 inai or tom (score), (20) 
IT, 
C., 5. 0... 
10 ‘tafial or tahdl make 1 inai (20) 
20 inai... aa: ee i 1 momchiama or michima (400) 
HII. 
Ch,, T., C. N. 


10 tafiial or takin! or tahd! (pair) make 1 inai or tom (score), (20) 


10 inai or tom (score) .. — * 1 18, néng, or "ing (200) 
10 la, Rong, or ‘Ong oon ome " 1 mamila (katie) (2,000) 
IV. 
Ch. 
10 takial im 2 moe make I torn, (20) 
A Ta eae eMC) PAN "eT 
10 la ne rT aaa = ti 1 mamila (2,000) 
2 marmilla = o ma =n 1 metiétehya (4,000) 
v. 
C. N. 
10 tabol ., = 4. see nee mo = ima (20) 
10 ini... in. 2 ae aon | 
10 ‘ong one aae one i 1 knife (2,000) 
10 knife no oe i 1 like (20,000) 


One can see, when put in this way, 


where trade has sharpened wits. 


who has advanced rice for cocoanuts, is shown, 


l, — Tallios, 


Ina Car Nicobar tally stick, kenrdta-kdk, in m 
in the notches, which are thus Jost for the future, 


which is, of coursa, distinctly not Nioobsrose, 


y possession, unfortunately already dry-rotted 
* running account of cocoannts with a trader 
The balance due on the rice was 2,000 


cocoanuta, #. ¢., 10'dng or 1 kaifie denoted by the 10 notches at A, The 10 notches at B 
represent the total sum 10 "tng to be made up. The 6 
cleared 6 ‘omg (1,200, the 4 notches at D that 4 ‘dng (800) are still doe. 


notches at O denote that the owner has 
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T have another tally of beads on string from Car Nicobar (kenraéa-ngiji) which shows 
that 26 mickima (400x 26= 10,400) of cocoanuts are due out of a sum and that 4 michama 
(1,600) have been paid. The original debt was therefore 70 michima, t,¢., 12,000 cocoanuts, or 
as a Car Nicobarese would say, 6 kaitie or drimgié lah heng katile [half (vk (and) one kaifie]. 


Kenrata-ngyi. 


APPENDIX 8B. 
a, — Heckoning of the Days of the Months. 


Each “moon” is divided into phases and divisions in all the islanda on the same syatem, 
except Car Nicobar, which has a differing one. Thero is for descriptive purposes a waxing and 
& Waning moon; dividing the “moon™ into halves. There are also a descriptive First Phase 
(Héang Ld, one piece): Full Moon (whole or swollen moon): Last Phase ( Kaneal, Boar's 
tusk). For reckoning, the month is divided into 30 days and four phases — 1 (she), 1st to 
10th (10 days); Il (ydém), 11th to 20th (10 days); III ( taticnge ) 21st to 25th ( 5 days) ; 
TV, 26th to 30th (5 days). In the fourth phase the days are not counted, but separately 


In Car Nicobar the following descriptive phases are recognised: —(@) First Phase 
(Kénel-hdun, Boar's tusk ), 2nd day; Second Phase ( Tutlaal ), 8th day ( First Quarter ): Third 
Phase (Chawt Chingedt ), 14th day ( Fall Moon): Fourth Phase ( Dringte Ohingeitt), 22nd day 
( Last Quarter); and (4) Waxing moon, let to 10th (10 days): whole moon, 11th to 16th 
(6 days): waning moon, 17th to 26th (10 days): disappearing moon, 27th to 30th (4 days): 
total, 80 days. In Car Nicobar also the fall moon, and the day before and the two days after, 
are all recognised by separate terms. For reckoning, the month is divided into 30 days and 
3 phases: waxing moon, lat to 16th (16 days): waning moon, 17th to 26th (10 days): 
disappearing moon, 27th to 30th (4 days): total, 30 days. 


In reckoning the month the Car Nicobarese reckon straight throngh the waxing moon 
from 1 to 16 and simply say ‘‘kahok chingedi, one moon . . . , fafaal stan chingedl, sixteen 

»’ They then go straight through the waning moon from 1 to 10 and say “‘kaAok drénga 
chingedi, one waning moon,” and so on. Lastly they ran throngh the disappearing moon from 
1 to 4, “tahok sflndwa chingedt, one disappearing moon,” etc. If intercalary days then ensue, 
thoy are all called aya dp-chingedt. 


In the other islands the plan of counting the days is the same, bot the method differs and 
is more complicated. They count 1 to 10 (she moon); thus “Agzang she kdhé, one she 
moon . « . . #hdm she kdh2, ten she moon.” Then 1 to 9 (ym, whole); thus “ Adang yém 
Léiz,oneyém moon. . . . Asimg Agta yim kdAz, nine yim moon.” But the 20th is “ Azeng 
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momchiama yim kidhé, one ecore yim moon,” to finish the reckoning, because it now takes on 
anew phase. The 2lst to 25th are reckoned backwards thos — 


2lst enfian tatlinga § fatlainga. 
22nd issilt * 7 
23rd tafial - 6 
24th tanai a Hy 
25th foan ‘ 4 


After this they reckon by separate names : 


=6th ongiwa 
27th hinni 
28th hinlain 
29th manit 
30th kanat 


Any following intercalary days are all called kana, 
b. — Explanation of Terms for Numerals. 


There is a term for the 19th in the Central Group, which explains the curious form 
heang-hata for nine. The ordinary term for the 19th day is hedng-Aata yam kahé, nine ydm 
moon: but ¢hom Aeang hata fom yim, which is obviously “ten one less score yim,” is also used, 
because the 20th is Aang momchiama ym kdhz, one sepre yfm moon. Hat means “ not” > 
hata here is Clearly “less” and so Aeang-hata, nine, is an elliptic phase for Agang hata shom, one 
less ten. 7 

: 
Another pair of expressions is dringa chingedt, waning moon, and dréngte chin gedit, 
®moon, which explains drdngte like, half lak (20,000 ), and aber “ and-a-half Calon 3 oy Pai 
is & “lost root” drong, dak, “lessen,” which when combined with (te, ta’) tat ™ lost root” for 
“hand,” means “the lessened hand" or ‘* belf.” ei 


The only other term which might be disputed is chamanga chinged?, ten moon, the word for 
ten in Car Nicobar being sam, but it is quite a legitimate extension for differentiation by infix 
and suffix, thus; ch-am-iing-a (for s-am-im-a ), or according to root forms, chang for sam, 

co, — Calendar Tallies, 


In a Car Nicobar Calendar (kenrata) in my possession the days are nots | : 
indicate a monsoon. It is in the form of a saword-blade, : notehed as follows to 


The first month notches $1 days | 





The second = ,, 99 
The third S 26 
The fourth  ,, 28 Ci, 
The fifth a 26, 
The sixth i 2 oe 
The seventh ,, ze Ci 
197 days 


or well over half the year, which would require readjustment during the next monsoon. 
It will be observed that the notches are meant to go 10, 6, 10, 4= 30, 
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That is, in this kenrate the Car Nicobarese four phase system iy taken in calendaring the 
months, i. ¢., the months are divided into waxing, full, waning, and disappearing moon. 

When the notches fill one side of the kenrita, they commence on the other, and are thus 
able to keep tally of time for a short while. 


Car Nicobar Calendar, 
( Kenrata.) 


VM We YW \ TT Vy Ni eK 


In Mr. de Riepstorff’s posthumous Dictionary of the Nancowry (Central) Dialect, of 1884, is 
given a complete and most interesting Calendar, found among his papers, for the year 1883 
day by day, bat unfortanately there is something wrong about it. He has given Danadh-kapd 
and Kaba-chuij as two separate solar months, whereas they are duplicate names for the closing 
month of the N.-E. Monsoon, and thus gives 18 and not 12 solar months to the year, He has 
also got the months Channi and Hammua in the reverse order. Further, his months work ont 
thus for the solar year, giving an intercalary day each to (7) Hammua (May-June) and« 
(9) Man&kngapoah (August-September). 

Month 1. %th January to 7th February 30 days. 
























vs 2. 8th February to 8th March ae 
a $. 9th March to 6th April a. ae 
vn 4, 7th April to 6th May 30 
“ 5. 7th May to Sth June ,} 
+ 6. 6th June to 8rd July Se 
4. 7. 4th July to 8rd Angust ol wy 
» §& 4th August to Slat Angust 28 w 


. Ist September to Ist October $1 ,, 
» 10. 2nd October to 30th October on 
» Ll. Slst October to 29th November 90 ,, 
n 12. 80th November to 28th December 29 ,, 
13. 29th December to 8th January 11 sy 
365 days 
_ This would have resulted in the Nicobarese fall year of two monsoons being completed in 
383 days, and this reckoning would have brought about a muddle in thy ensuing year, 1884, 
which does not as matter of fact ocenr, 

It is to bo observed that the S.-W. Monsoon was taken in that year as commencing on 7th 
May and the N.-W. on lst November, so that the S.-W. Monsvon half year lasted 177 days 
and the N:-W. nbout 188, | 

It is to be noted also that in Mr. de Riepstorff's calendar the She days are 10, the Fam 
days 10,and the Tutlanga days 5 in each month, while the odd dark nighta ron thas: for 
1 month none, for 1 month 3, for 6 months 4, for 3 months 5, for 2 months 6 in the mouth. 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES. 
From tie Native point of view, 
HY MIAN DURGA SINGH, 
( Communicated dy H, A. Rove, ) 
(Concluded from page 315. ) 

969. Mothods of salutation among different tribes are > — 

(1) Brahmans salute one another, as pairi pind; namaskdr. They salute Rajpiite with 
atirbdd, sri bachan, Raja &é sri Raghu Nath eahdi (God be with the Raja). Other tribes, except 
the low castes, with £alydn or astrédd. ‘Low tribes with “ May you long live or flourish.” 

(2) lajpits say to the Brahmans, maifhd téind, pilag, pairt pénd (I fall at your feet); to 
others, except low castes, Ram Ram, and to low castes, *‘ May you long live or flourish.” 

(3) Bohris, Baniis, Bhibris, Sids, Eshatriyda, say Rim Ram to one another, or dandagi or 
matthd iéknd or pairt pénd; to Brahmans, pulog, pdwi pind, or matthé@ téknd; to Rajputs, 
mahtrdj jaidéd ov jaidéa mahdrdj or jaidéa, 

(4) Kannits, goldsmiths, Jats, barbers, gardeners, milkmen, potters, masons, say Rim Riém, 
dhd!, bandagi and jai Sita Rim; to Bobrés, as above, dandegi or Hadm Rdm; to Rajputs, mahdrdy 
javiéd or saidéa or dhél. 

(5) Washermen, dye-sinkers, carpenters, smiths, Thathéris, Dhagts, Chanals, Klis, Rébrs, 
aweepers, cobblers, boatmen, weavers, say to one another, Ram Rém or dhdl; dhdl or pairt pind 
to Kansits; did! or pairf pénd to Béhris, ete.; mahdrdj jaidéd or jaidéd, or jai, to Rajpita; 
and pari pénd or matthd téknd to Brahmans. 

(6) The women of Brahmans, Rijpfits and Bohraa, etc., aay matthd tiknd or pairi pind to 
one another. The women of Kanaits, etc,. say dAdi or sii to one another, and those of low 
castes aay dAdl to one another. 

(7) The above-mentioned tribes asy nami Nirdin (reverence be to God) to the Sanyasi 
mendicants or make danddeat (going round the person) to them, who in answer say Nariin. 
Vairagia are addressed with jai mahdrdj dandaut, who reply jat Rémyi or jai Stid Rami, Adés 
is eaid to a Jogi, who replies Ad purush (the First Cause). Adasia are made a dandawt and they 
reply chiranjie (long live), 

264, Modes of salutation by relatives 1 — 

(1) Brihmans. <A son, son-in-law, nephew, etc., says matthd tckad and patri bandan, to o 
father, mother, maternal uncle and wife, maternal grandfather and grandmother, father-in-law 
and mother-in-law. Women say pairf Jandan to their relatives. The elders in reply say 
chiranjiv to a man, and swhd@gen sanpati (may your husband live long) to a woman. 

(2) Rajpits, Bhibris, Baniis, etc. To the above-mentioned relations, if males, they say 
jaidéaé or dhdl, and if fomalea, pairi pind or matthd téknd, The elders, in, reply, say chiranit to 
a man, and suidgan sonpal to a woman, 

(3) Kannits. Younger mre any dhal, Rim Rim or bandagt to an elder relation, who in 
reply says “long live” or “ floorish” charanjir. Women say aif, and receive in reply sadd, 
auhdert, 

(4) Low castes, Both males and females, if the younger sny ahdl to elders, who in reply 
eay “be happy,” or dhdl, 

(3) Rajis or Ranis, Brahmans say to a Raji or Rin& asirbdd, eri Gopal anhdi or sri 
Raghunath eahdi (may God help you). Other tribes any jaidéd to them. They reply pitlag to 
Brahmans and Rdm Rdm to others, jai to Rajpits and “be happy ” to low persons. 
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(6) Midis (Raja's younger sons). — Brahmans any to a Miah asirbifd or ari bachan; others 
say jat, juidéd, or dhdl. They reply pdélag or matthd t{had too Brihman; Rdm Ram, jai, jailéa 
or did! to the Rijpiits; Ram Ram to others, and “ be happy"’ to low persons, 

(7) Baniis, — They aay dendagi and Rim Rim to merchants. Brahmans say asirbdd or sri 
bachan to them. Low persona say to them dAdl or pairi pind. 

(8) Négts, Mebtis, Wazirs,.Mukhiis, ete., say bandagi or salém or Rifm Adm. 

(9) If s man belongs to any other tribe, then he is saluted with the words fixed for his tribe. 

2686. The methods of greeting among the members of a family, friends, relations, and 
strangers are given below : — 

(1) Members of a family, — The younger places his head on the feet of the elder, and then 
says jaidéd, dial, bandagt, or Rédm Rém, aecording to the fixed custom, with both the hands brought 
together, The elder places bis hand on the back of the younger, accepts the salutation asks after 
his health, and places him near himself with a great show of love. 

(2) Friends. — Friends shake bande. The younger in age or rank says dandayt, jaidéd, 
dhdl or Ram Ram, after which the elder takes hold of the hand of the younger, accepts the salutation, 
aske after his bealth, and gives him w seat near himself, 

(3) Relations. — The younger honours the elder, and puts bis head on the feet of the latter. 
If the relation be that of an equal position, or if the introduction be effected through a near relative, 
then after pairf banded they embrace each other, or gay dhdl bandagi, jai, jaidéj, ete., to each other. 
The younger leaves his seat and offers it to the elder, and himself sits lower on the floor. 

(4) Strangers. — Men prepare good food for their guests according to their capacity. If 
a guest comes to the house of a Chief, Raja, or Nawab, then in eddition to the [east he gets presents, 
and even money, in proportion to the rank of the guest and host, Chiots generally give presents to 
their neighbours and relations. 

260, There are no special rales for salntation, greeting or address. 

267. There is no particular role abont treatment of guests, women, old men, and invalida, 

968. Relations and neighbours entertain one another mutually, 

969. No special language is used. The guests are politely spoken to. The host, of 
whatever rank or capacity, will treat the guest respectfnlly, If the guest be one belonging to the 
family of the host's wife, then he is ridiculed. Brothers-in-law call each other names and mimto 
one another, Their servanta also will behave in the same way. 

@70, The brothers-in-law or men of their respective families make jokes with each other, and 
also abuse each other through mother,or daughter, or sister. They call one another « thie, a rogue, 
a cobbler, a shoemaker, aweeper, etc. But no one may assail the religion of another. 

LEXIX, — Social Intercourse. 

271, Customs of social intercourse among Kanaits, goldsmiths, barber, potters, Jats, gardeners, 
and masous : — 

(a) The Brahmans can eat flour, rice or fried grain from the hands of the above-named clans. 
They have no scruple to use piri, kachérl, and everything fried in oil or gAé that has been touched by 
the latter. 

(4) The high castes do not nse the food cooked only in water (not fried in oil, ete.) by these 
gocta, but low castes do not observe such restrictions. 

(c) Water touched by them is drank by everybody, 

(d) The people do not smoke the same pipe with them. 

The high castes do not eat food touched by low castes, such as Klis, shepherds, cobblers, etc., 
nor do the former drink water touched by the Intter, nor do they smoke the same pipe with them. 
The low castes can eat food prepared by anybody, Bat every tribe, evem among themselves, bave 
some restrictions concerning diet. 
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272. Members of all tribes can eat the food, whether fried or unfried, prepared by a Brahman, 
but they do not smoke pipes together. Every tribe — nay, even every sub-livision — has its own 
pipe. The same role bolds in the case of fried food, The people do not take fried food with 
persons not of their own blood, and this custom holds particularly among Brahmans, Réjpiits, and 
Baniis. 

LEX=Z, — Clothing and Ornaments. 

273. (1) Garments generally differ in fashion, and a distinction between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans can be made so that the Hindus keep their buttons to the right, while the 
Muhammadans keep them to the left. Hindus do mot use black cloth, except for trousers, but the 
Muobammeadans use it freely. And the Hindos do not use bloe cloth, while Mahammedans do. The 
Hindus do not shave their heads, while Mubammadans shave their heads clean, The Muhammadans 
cook big cakes and Hindus small ones. 


The names of men's garments are: — CAdbaghid, kurtd, kamiiz (shirt), eadri (vest), pdjdméd 
(drawers or trousers), authan, saldr, geht, tpt (cap), futdhi, kit (coat), chégd, chddar (blanket 
or sleet), doshdld (shawl), tarban, Lamarband (belt). 

The names of women’s garments are: — Dhdthu, gdcM, dird, chélti, tambd, suthan, léiyd, lied, 
ghéndi, chadar (blanket), kurta sadri (vest), kamis (shirt), cholid (coat), chabaghld and kamarband 
(belt). 


(2) The following are some of the ornaments for women: — Xard (arm-rings) of gold and 
silver, kangan (arm-rings) of gold and silver, poneAi, marédru, chtri (arm-rings), mindi, drat, dérd, 
chandrman, chak, kanbdli, mongré, aédd, hanphul, tanéré, chains for sédids or kanphuls or tanérés, 
jhimak, sath (nose-ring), éuddk, Sésar, pipal patid, ling, phil and ¢hathé (?), kdch and chhdia, 
kanthi, jimdld, chandarmani Aar, dazri, dolri, chaup kali, indarséaf har, kinvdrd dédd, taviz, 
mild, bdsiiband, térd, paizeb, péchdti, chikhiti, gdathré, Aanali, jhanjdr. 

Ornaments for men are — Ziga, chandarmdn, gékiri, murki, dritu, bdli ot kundal; 
hontha, gold and silver; kara, eet or silver; méndi, gold or silver; taviz, mdld, and bdsdband. 


CXI.— Dancing and Singing. 


$74, The women of all the tribes, except those of the Brihmans and Rajpits, can dance. 
They dance among men in their villages at night, The women of Brahmans and Rajpits do not 
dance, except at marriages, when they also sing, The firfs (minstrels) are, by profession, dancers 
and singers, 








ZAXIT.— Table of Occupation. 









..| Military #ervice. 
.| Teachers of the Védas and Scriptures ; receivers of gifts 
and alma. | 


Kshatriyas or Raéjpite 









Drihmans ,.. a? a 


$ | Sods Merchants and agricalturists. 
4) ..| Merchants. 

5 | Do. | 

6 | Agriculturists ; servants of Brihmana and Rajptts, 


*[ [t iv to bo observed that one Portuguese werd hands and oneEvglish word ko} ceour in thees lists, — Hp.] 
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7 | Kbatrls 2... 

8 | Kay Pr i: 

9 | Goldsmiths .. 

i poernere = 
11 | Potties .. « oo 
12 | Washermen . _ 
13 | Chhimbis ... —... 

14 | Carpenters Mie Witiee 
15 | Blacksmiths ies aed 
16 | Thathéra or Bharéyi_ sc... 
17 | Tirls, Dhikis, and Dhidis 
18 | Kolisor Dums... on 
19 | Rébra or Nagalils... —... 
20 Sweepers 000 4. es 
21 | Cobblers and shoemakers 
$2) Chanals .. “80 see 
23 | Boatmen ... = 
24 | Weavers ... see ser 
25 | Bairigis ... s 
96 | Sanyhals. <.: aivato. <- 
27 | Udista +. bes one 
28 





.. | Like RAjpits ; merchants and servants. 

| Clerks and merchants, 

..| Makers of gold or silver ornaments. 

..| Shaving. 

..| Make earthenware vessels ; keep beasts of burden, such 


as moles, camels, etc. 


.| Washing of clothes. 
| Dyeing and washing of clothes. 
..| Build houses; carve wood and sculpture; and do all 


kinda of work in wood and stone. 


...| Make instruments and vessels of iron. 


LXXXMI, — Professions and Occupations, 





.| Make instroments and vessels of brass, copper, and 


pelter 


.| Play upon instruments, sing and dance. 


...| Agricolturista and menials to others. 


Do, and graze the farmers’ cattle; shepherds- 
Do. do. do. 
Do. make shoes and other things of leather. 
and make bows and arrows. 

Do. and help people in crossing rivers. 


Do. weate woollen cloth, 


Do. 


275. The Brahmans, Rajpits, Kshatriyas, and Siids have adopted the profession of com- 
merce and agriculture in modern times. The Brihmans and Rijpiits are also given to private 
service. Mo tribe, except in the onse of individuals, sticks to its original occupation. 

976. Different tribes have different occupations, No tribe sticks to one occupation na 
s whole. People earn their livelihood by different pursuits, The women of Brahmans ard 
Rijpits do no work, but make silk embroidery, sew clothes, knit socks, and 80 on. 

277. No particular profession deserves mention. 

978. There is nothing particular to say as to instruments. | | 

970.- The Tiris, Dhakts, and Dhidis allow their women to practise prostitution, whether 


they be maids or married, and live upon their earnings. 
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280. The change of religion is necessarily accompanied with change of profession. 
The convert adopta the calling of his new religion. 

381. Persons changing their profession do not necessarilf change the name of their 
tribe, nor is their connection with it sinckened, nor does it pervert their religion or sect. 
However, if # perzon adopts a profession forbidden by either the Hindu or Muhammadan 
religion, then his religion is degraded and he is excommunicated. For instance, a person 
whose food and water can be taken by Brihmans and Rijpits becomes, on adopting a low 
profession, degraded and is excommunicated. 

LASAXAIV. — Agriculture, 

282. The conditions of land cultivation are: — 

(1) Agriculturists are to be found in every tribe. However, the high castes of Brahman 
and Rijpits do not onltivate the land themselves, but by their servants, ives 

(2) The Kanaits and Klis are the best cultivators. Their mon and women live by 
cultivation, Cultivators are generally Kansits, Kolis, Réhrs (shepherds), who are tenante- 
at-will, Generally the tenants are without rights of occupancy. Ocoupaney tenants are 
very few. 

(3) (@) Some tenants serve the landlords and do not pay any rent. They serve him 

(6) Some tenants pay rent in cash, together with melikdnd. Some pay in kind as much 
as half the produce, 

(¢) They pay, in addition to the fixed rent, expenses of deaths and marriages to the land- 
lord. Also they serve him now and then. No portion of the chaff is given to the landlord. 
At the time of division of prodnce, in some places, a quantity equal to the seed is deducted 
and the remainder is divided into halves, while in dther places the whole of the produce is 
divided, | 

(@) There are no wandering tonants in tho hills, 

(e) Daily wages are seldom paid. But when well-to-do people engage poor men on 
wages at the harvest time, they give to the latter 2} seers of prain daily, é.¢., cakes weighing 
one seer in the morning, ss mach in the evening, and half a seer of cakes at noon, Such 
labourers are called éuwdrd, and the wages are koown as chhdk. If the wages are to be paid 
in cash, three anunas a day is given. 

283. There is no tradition regarding the cultivators, 

LXAXV. — Rights in the Land and its Producta, 

284, Following is the detail of the righia of a tribo in the land :-—~ 

(a) No one has any right to have land on a rent less than that paid by his neighbours, 
and thin ie for their serving the Amid: (oommany)” Beclsne s P7887 toy 
remuneration for this. , eS ae 

(c) Every one gives some grain (the quantity is not fixed) at the time of harvest to th 
Brikmans, the goldsmith, the barber, the Tart, the Kll, tho cobbler, the washerman, the avsith, 
and the shepherd, who in return serve the landlords, The shepherd is aleo given some corn 
Pech of these can receive from each family not more than fonr maunds and not less than two 
teers. These people go from:village to village at the time of harvest and collect corn from 
all the persons with whom they mre connected. | at | 

285. There is no contract, bot the customs are 
portions, s0 is the diré (custom). If any person, 
a long time does not give it to him but to another 


fixed. .As-the land is divided into 
who has been giving corn to one man for 
Man, & Severe quarrel arises, 
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286. This they do not receive by right of superiority, but by right of service. Six 
moothly grants are fixed a3 remuneration for their services. 

287, This is only the reward of service. 

289. The Brahmans, barbers, Tiiris, Kéljs, and Rehrs have hereditary rights, Other 
menials can be dismissed or re-employed. This right is termed shikishd. 


LXXEVI.— Increase of Agriculture. 


289, There is no reason to believe that the forefathers of the agricalturists were of the 
same caste or tribe as themselves. Neither can this be admitted nor denied. Only so much 
is certain that in ancient times agriculturists were very few. 

200. No such marks are to be foand in any tribe or caste aa to show likeness between 
Villages or villagers. Distinction between cultivatorsis necessary. It is not to be found Among 
the followers of any other profession. 

201. No tradition worthy of mention is available. 

292. Agriculture is increasing day by day, and every tribe is taking to it, Even the 
Rajpits, Brahmans, goldsmiths and barbers, who shrank from cultivating land, have adopted 
agriculture and are trying hard to improve their lands, 

293, Want is not the reason. 

LEXXVII. — Pasture, 

204, This is a general custom in the hills. .The culturable land situated near the village 
is either divided and cultivated or is possessed separately. In villages where pasture grounds 
to graze cattle are scarce the danjar (barren land) is neither divided nor cultivated, for the 
want of pasture injares the increasing value of land. But this custom is going out of ude 
nowadays, for the agrioulturists have been declared thé owners of culturable lands, while the 
Chief or the British Government owns the uncalturable lands. However, the sAdmldt (com- 
mon land) is in possession of the villagers. 

995. All the pasture lands of the hills belong to the Chief of the place, But the 
inhabitants of villages are privileged to graze their cattle in pastures situated within the boundary 
of their respective villages, None have such a right except the natives of the villuges, If 
the Chief thinks any area to be more than sufficient for the purposes of pasturage, and wanta 
to improve it, then he can give it to any one of the natives of the village for improvement 
on @ fixed rent. The farmers can sell or mortgage the land which they own as the malike, 
but they cannot do so with the pasture lands, and can use them only for private purposes. 

LAXXVIII, — Distribution of Land, 


296. There is no arrangement for social communion of tribes. However, the sub- 
divisions of a tribe have social intercourse with one another. No custom prevails as to the 
redistribution of a tribe or religion, The distribution already effected cannot be cancelled. 

287. Portions of land are fixed for sowing particular grains for partiéular crops. For instance, 
wheat is sown for the raéf crops, and rice, etc., for the Ehari/, and a limited a.ea of land is set aside 
for each crop. 

LXXEXIX, — Water. 

208. Divisions of watering-places and habitations in a village are nccording to the tribes, 
High castes have their houses, watering-places, and ctemation-grounds in one part of the village, and 
in the same manner every tribe or sab-<division thereof has its weparate places. Every tribe has also 
a fixed place in the village to be used at times of marriages and deaths. This partition of the villages 
by tribes is of long standing, but it has no concern with partition of land. The land is divided into felds, 

299. The partition into fields effects all kinds of land, whether it be the individual property 
ofany person or the common land of the village. 
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sree. 
RUKMINI EALYANAM. 
BY G. BE. SUBBAMIAH PANTULU, 
(An Episode in the Srimat Bhagavata from the text of Bammara Potanno,— The Telugu Poet.) | 


You have heard from me, O Parlkshit, some time ago that onder the commands of 
Brahm, Rivata bestowed the hand of his daughter Ravati on > Balardroa. Afterwards, Krishna 
married the aweet-scented Rukmint, an incarnation of Lakshm! and the daughter of Bhishmaka, 
after gaining a victory over Salvn and others who came to aid Bisupila,as Garutmanta took 
posseasion of the nectar, overthrowing Indra in days of yore. 


Then, Paritkshit questioned Sika, the narrator of the story, to furnish him with a satis- 
factory explanation of the state of affairs which lead Krishoa, who came to Bhishmaka’s court 
on account of a swayamrera, to carry off Rukmini and marry ber in the r‘iehasa form, after 
overthrowing a host of powerful kings single-handed.' 


“Exalted Brihman, Sika, a person who hears the stories of Vishou, the hearing of 
which is the best road to salvation, Would not be satiafied even after a ceriain stage is attained, 
as hearing them afresh imparts fresh pleasure to the hearer. - As these stories appear fresh 
every time they are beard, kindly narrate to me the Rukminf Kalydnam,as my mind ia at present 
bent upon hearing it. O sage, the words which narrate the characteristics of Vishgu are 
ornimenta to the ears of the hearers, are pleasure-giving to the pondile, s are destroyers of sins 
committed in various lives? and contain soul-stirring words.” 


After hearing these words from the king, Sika spoke thus: —"“ O Parikshit, there lived 
a king, Bhishmaka by name, ruler of Kundina in Vidarbha. He had five sons, of which the 
eldest, Rukmi by name, was a spotless person, The last and most beloved of the lot was a daughter 
Rukmini by name. 


‘The house of Bhishmaka glowed with the growth of his daughter Rukmint, as the western 
horizon glows with the rising of the moon, She, growing day by day, indulged herself in 





i There are eight different sorte of marriage — (1) Srahmya, in whieh a girl of noble descent is married to cme 
of the samo order who is aleo a good Vedic scholar, after adorning the girl in the best jewels possible ; (2) deicam, 
in which m girl adorned with the most fashionable acd valuable jewels possible ia married to a ritrila at tho 
beginning of s yajea, or ascrifice, after worshipping bim; (3) arsham, in which o girl is married to one after 
accepting from him the giftof = cow for the propagation of dherma; (4) prajipatyem, in which a girl in given to 
a pereon after telling him that they ahold jointly propagate dharma; (5) rdkvhaea, where the girl is carried off by 
foree without the consent of the girl's party; (6) getdhercom, where clandestine marriage is done by mutual 
sonsent ; (7) aruram, where money ia paid for tbe gir] for marriage ; and (8) pisacha, where a pereon marrics a girl 
who is not able te maintain her virtas on account of administering io herealf soporific droge. There is yet another 
kind of marriage called aira, where the parents marry the two people after noticing strong signe of love in both, 

2 The five excrementitious preducta: (1) Avavamala — where Aoiyagune preponderstes, alibough at time 
the thought of “I am BrahmA” Is presented to the mind-to be son forgotten. (2) Karmikamala — in which 
a person gives o deaf ear to the Vedantio teachings of hia best gurds, (3) Moyikamala—in whioh the thought 
about Brabmé does not strike the mind atall. (4) Mayayamaia — where the mind js led to the performance of 
sinful deeds of whatever kind, (5) Tirotansmala— in which a pereon after krowing al] about Parabrabm is led to 
tho belief that there is something otber than that Being ard in consequence sufers eternal dameation and undergoce 
o eoties of tebirthe. 


performing make-belief ‘marriages ; in serving sweet-favoured food to other girls of her own 
age, Which pleased them very much; in the growth of creepers and flowers in, the park adjacent ; 
in rocking herself in golden cradles, in houses set with diamonds and other precious stones ; 
in playing at ball very elegantly with other girls of her own age; in teaching parrots; in teaching 
methods of walking to peahens and slowness of pace to fresh-bloomed swans, The growth of 
Rukmint’s body varied with the growth of Krishna's love towards her: her lotus-face varied with 
the lotus of Krishna's mind ; her breasts with Cupid's finely-pointed darts varied with Krishna's 
growth; her loins waved with the waving of Krishna's patience; her braided tresses increased 
with the increase of Krishna's love-chord towards her, so that her growth might keep pace with 
Kyishoa’s pleasures, Thos Rukminl, the sister of Rakmi, Rukmaratha, Rukmabého, Rukmakeéa 
and Rukmanétra, being in her teens, heard of the accomplishments of Bri-Krishoa from the 
hosts who came to ber honse, and came to a resolution in ber mind that Krishna would be the 
fittest man for her to take as her husband. 
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“Sri-Krishna, also after hearing of the beauty, intelligence, character, and general accom- 
plishments of Rukmint and being satisfied on every item, thought that she would be the fittest 
woman for him to take as his wife, While all his relatives were holding consnltationa with the 
wise about giving Rukmin! in marriage to Krishna, the foolish Rukmi came to a different 
conclusion and wanted her to be given to Siéupila. Rukmin!, after having ascertained her 
brother's intentions, sighed in heart, called ina confidential Brihman and told him that her 
hot-headed brother had come to afirm resolve to give ber in marriage to Siéupila somehow, and 
that she wanted him to go to Dviraka and inform Krishua of the affair, ‘Beat of Brahmans, aa 
my father, too, cannot set aside the firm resolve of my brother, kindly go on thia mission to 
Draraks, inform Krishga of the whole affair, and fetch him hither as soon as possible and thus 
bafle the endeavours of my brother.’ 


“The Brahman, after hearing these and some other secret words, proceeded to Dvaraka, 
informed Krishon of his coming throngh the guards stationed outside, recaived Krishna's orders, 
entered the palace, saw Krishna seated on a seat of gold, and blessed him to become 
a bridegroom. Wherenpon Krishns, ever bent upon observing Vedic ritual, vacated his seat 
smiling, requested the Brihman to sit on the same seat and worshipped him, as he is himself 
worshipped by the angels, fed him sumptaously, approached him most heartily and slowly, and 
with his bands, which wield away over the whole world, pressed his legs and addressed him 


thus: — 


** Best of Brimana, I see you are always contented. Such a state is attained very happily. 
This dharma is acceptable to the elders. A Brahman, however wealthy he may be, should be 
contented and bappy and should not be ewayed by afeeling of pride, Whoever does mot quit 
this ewatharma, would have all his desires satisfied. Whoever ia not content with the little that 
he gets wonld alwaya be croshed, even though he geta India's riches, Whoever is content 
with the little that he gets would be qvite happy, even though he bea pauper, Therefore, 
I would prostrate before those who show signa of friendship to all beings, who are content with 
the little they get, who are patient, who are good and not proud. ( intelligent and best of 
Brahmans, I like that king, under whose sway all the people liye comfortably, in whose kingdom 
you are, and by whom you are protected. Kindly let me know what induced you to enter this 
impenetrable island-home at this onusual hour. I promise to satisfy your desire and you may 
depend upon it,’ 

“Having heard these words from Krishpa, the divine being in human form, the Brahman 


replied thus :—‘ Lord, there lives » king in Vidarbha, Bhishmaka by name. Ho has a daughter 
whose name is Rokmial, She, being intent on serving you, requests you to marry ber, and has sent 
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some news to you through me which, if you be pleased to hear, ] am ready to narrate in her own 
words :— © killer of Kama, punisher of the vicious, planderer of the wealth of beauty, robber of 
women's hearts, Krishna, by hearing whose name all the dapde (adhyatmika, adhilaivika, 
adhibhautika) would vanish; by seeing whose frame, the eye would derive the pleasure of seeing every 
thing in the Universe; by siway serving whoni a man can attain eminence ; by repeating whose 
name a man is freed from the trammels of sanaér —to such a man is my mind united. You are the 
best witness to all this. Although the members of my sex feel generally shy of expressing such 
secrets, 1, quitting aside all sense of shame, speak my heart before you, as the fooling of bhakti 
pteponderates in me, for which I beg to be excused. Krishna, to your enemies as 4 lion to fattened 
elephants, the pleasure of the whole world, illuminated by family, education, beauty, age, wealth, 
health, strength, charity, bravery, and mercy — is there anyone among women that does not love 
you? Even Lakshmi, the best among women, has loved you. Say, has this love emanated from 
mé alone 7 


“* Purushottama, you who have Lakshmi in your breast, the proud Bisupéla, king of Chedl, 
intends to carry me off soon,—me who always thinks of you and you alone, as the fox desires the 
food best adapted for the lion. The meanest of mortals knows not your wondrous valour, If, in my 
previous births, I had worshipped angels, Brihmans, gurds, pandils, and others, and if 7 had given 
gifts to the entire satisfaction of Vishou, Krishos would now carry me off and marry me after slaying 
in battle Sidupila and other such meanest of kings. Kryishga, who have in your navel the lotus 
which is the birthplace of Brahmi, you who are the best of purushas, you have no reason to find 
a pretext. If, to-morrow, you come with your armies and slay Jarasandha, Siupdla, and others in 
battle and carry me off with your valour, I am ready to accompany you and marry you in the rélshasa 
form; Krishna, if yoo should think as to how best you can take me off from the palace, — for 
you will be labouring uuder the impression that in carrying me off you will be obliged to shed, 
unnecessarily, the blood of so many relatives, friends, and servants, who would offer resistance to 
you — I have devised a measure, which 1 shall carefully suggest to you if you be pleased to bear. 
My people are accustomed to send the bride, previous to the marriage proper, to worship the tutelary 
deities outside the town. I shall be sent on this occasion outside the town to worship Pirvat! 
according to custom, and that will be the most opportane moment when you can come and carry me 
off, -Krishua, my protector, if you think I am not fit to receive your mercy, the receiving of which is 
the coal of the learned and the old by dispelling their ignorance, and if in consequence you do not 
choose to take me to wife, I shall assume at the least one hundred rebirths, perform erates in the 
meanwhile, always think about you ond attain your mercy and then marry you. You may rest 
assored that this is truth and nothing but the truth. Do not, therefore, give a deaf ear to my 
entreaties but carry me off soon, My protector, the ears that do not hear your soothing words; the 
beautiful frame which cannot enjoy with you — the best of beings; the eyes that cannot sce you that 
are beloved by the world at large; the tongue that cannot drink the nectar which emanates from your 
lips ; the nose that cannot smell the fragrance of your beautiful bunch of flowers ; the life that cannot 
serve yoo, the best type of mankind — all these are next to useless, even though they live. 
They should be considered as dead rather then living. All the ji@narthie (seekers of wisdom), 
if they should live at all, should serve you and you alone and any other form of servitude is next to 
useless.” 


“The Brihman, sent by Rukmini, having fulfilled his mission to her entire satisfaction, told 
Krishna of her exceeding beanty, and wanted him to do the best he could under the circumstances 
and told him that she was the best object for hia love. ‘O Krishna, Rakmini’s feet are the best 
resorts for all tendrils; ber thighs langh at golden plantain trees; her hands are beautiful with 
a costing of redness; her neck is exceedingly beautifnol, being turned a little and being as white as 
aconch, There is a suspicion whether she possesses a waist or not. Her breasts give pleasure to 








the eye; her forehead Iaughs at the semi-circular moon ; her braided tresses laugh at black. wild 
bees : her sight resembles the finely-pointed darts of Cupid ; her eye-bruws resemble the branches of 
Cupid arrows; her words invigorste the mind ; her face resembles the moon, Krishna, you are the 
best person fitted for her and she for yon. All others are useless to both. . I tell you, on my gurai, 
you should be married. Why do you make unnecessary delays? Take all people by whom you 
wish to be accompanied and come with me to fetch Rukmint. Slay your enemies, do good to the 
world and obtain fame,’ | 


« When Krishna heard all that the Brihman had said, he took hold of the Brihman’s hand, and, 
laughing, spoke to him thas :—‘O Brihman, my thoughts are fully centred on Rukmini and that 
is why my nights are always sleepless, I knew already of Rukmini’s hindrance to this marriage, 
Therefore as fire is taken out by the contact of wood with wood, so I shall bring Rokmint! after 
slaying the armies of my enemies. I shall immediately go to Vidarbha, enter Bhishmaka’s territory 
in a fitting manner and slay all my enemies who come across my path and tear open their 
bodies.’ 


“Krishna ascertained from the Brihman the anspicious moment of Rukmint's marriage and 
ascended with him the chariot drawn by four of his best horaes harnessed to it by the charioteer 
under his own instractions, and reached Vidarbha in a single night. There Bhishmaka, king of 
Kundina, who could not set his son aside, bad resolved to marry his danghter to Sidupila and bad 
made the necessary preparations for its performance. At this juncture the public streets, lanes, and 
thoronghfares of the city were swept and kept scrupulously clean, excellent sandalwood water was 
sprinkled in them, they were adorned with beantifal flowers of various kind; all houses were 
repaired and kept in good order, incense and camphor were burnt ; sll the men and women were in 
their best and appropriate attire, were adorned with beautifal flowers, the beat jewels and excellent 
scenta; droms and instruments of all sorts were beaten and played. Thus the whole city presented 
a gay and lively appearance, Then Mahiérijs Bhishmaka first propitiated the pifris, fed the 
Brahmans, purified the city, bad Rukmint bathed, adorned her with the best jewels and in the best 
attire possible, performed all observances in accordance with the strict injunctions of the Vedas, 
engaged Brahmans to chant the varions manfras, ant the purohif to perform navagraha homa and 
to give away gilts of sesamum seeds, cows, silver, gold, and cloths. 


‘+ At this janctare the proud Sigupila came to the city with the object of marrying Rukmini, 
accompanied by various armies under his command, his innumerable relatives, friends, and others, 
Jarisandha, Dantavaktra, Salva, Biduratha, Paundraka, Vasudeva, and other kings came to the firm 
resolution that they would defend Siéupila against Krishna and Bala dma ond all their innumerable 
armies, relatives, and friends and drive them off the field, and overcome any objection to making 
Sijupila marry Rukmini. Very many other rdjds came to witness the marrisge, Of these Bisupdla 
was lodged by Bhishmaka in the best lodgings possible, and when Balarima heard this, be went to the 
place with a host, all the while thinking that Kyishga went there single-handed, and that very many 
kings were there to help Sisupdla, and that when the girl was to be brought, a fight would 
necessarily ensue and that at that juncture Krishna would need ussistance, 


“At that time when the host of rdjds were spproaching the town, Rukmint-entertained grave 
doubts about Krishya’s coming thither. ‘To-morrow is the suspicious moment ; the marriage is 
fast approaching ; my mind is wavering as to why Kyishoa has not come as yet; whether Krishua 
bas given a deaf ear to my news; why it is that the Brahman resembling the fire has not come here 
as yet; whether my attempts to marry Krishya are to be fulfilled or frustrated; whether Brahma has 
thought otherwise" — such were the thoughts passing in the mind of Rukmini at this moment. 
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enlightened and best of Brahmans did repair te Krishna or no; whether he was 
fatigued on the way or reached the place safely ; whether he found fault with me for having given 
unnecessary trouble to the Brihman or accepted my eutresty ; whether the Almighty will belp me iu 
my undertakings or baffle my endeavours: whether my tutelary deity, Parvati, will protect me or 
otherwise, ‘and sfter all whether my fortune is favourable or the reverse. I am at a loss to know all 
this’ —sach were the thoughta that sbe entertained at this moment. “The Brihman may not have 
gone to Dvirake and therefore Krishna bas not been able to come here. There is no confidential 
person whom [ could hereafter send to fetch Krishna thither, There is not an atom of justice to be 
got from my brother Rukmi. He intends to give me to Bigupéla, the staunchest enemy of my lover, 
Krishoa., Even my Parvati bas lost her pity for me.’ The above were her thoughts at that 


“She would not communicate her thoughts even to her mother. Her face had turned very pale, 
She would aot even smile, nor would she try to remove the wild bees which used to sit on her face, 
thinking it to be a lotus. She would not unwind the twisted pearl necklaces on her breast. She 
would ever be bent on eagerly looking at Krishna's arrival, She would weep, thinking she was not 
to be blessed by marrying Sri-Krishos; she would not braid her tresses ; would not talk even to her 
favourite maids ; she would not take food, nor drink water. She woold not teach her pet parrot s 
Bong. She would not play on the lyre aud would shun society as much as possible, A® sorrow was 
great at bor heart on account of Krishna not having come to marry her as yet, as he was in justice 
bound to do, Rukmint, — the lion-waisted, lotus-scented, mirror-faced, flower-bodied, lotus-eyed, 
ewan -gaited, creeper-framed, the jewel of jewels, the flower of all women, with hands formed alter 
the lotus, — would not daub her body with musk, would not bathe, would not see a looking-glasa, 
nor wear flowers, nor.recort.to parks, nor tame swans, bor grow creepers, nor wear jewels, nor wear 
marks on-the forehead, nor swim in water ; she, being unable to bear the finely pointed darts of 
Onpid, would shiver st sweet soft winds, would be terrified at the noise of the wild bees, would be 
struck with horror at the song of nightingale, would be annoyed at the noise of parrots and run 
away from them, would not bear the heat of moonlight and would stand aloof from #he shade of the 
Sweet Mango-tree. While thus eagerly waiting for the coming of Hari and looking carelessly at all 
other business, and being scorched by Cupid's arrows, there occurred a tremor of her Jeft eye and left 
shoulder, which foreboded something good. Then tho Brahman, being sent by Sri-Krishos, arrived, 
when Rukmint went and stood before him with a glowing face and smiling, then the Brihman told 
her :—‘Q Rukmint, Sri-Krishoa was exceedingly pleased at your good character, has given me 
immense wealth, has also himself arrived here, He is at present outside the town. He would marry 
you in the rdkshasa form, even thongh the whole host of angels and rikthasas come and oppose hit. 
You have this day reaped the fruit of your labours.’ Afterwards Rakminf replied thas : — «You 
have protected me by carrying my news to Krishga and bringing him here, [ live by your mercy. 
There is in the whele world none other like you. | cannot repay the good you have done mo except 
by a prostration before you.’ Thus saying, she prostraled before him and dismissed him, 


“ Afterwards Bhishmaka, having heard of the arrival of Balarama and Kyishnue st his daughter's 
marriage, went to mect them with beating of drome, received them kindly, presented them with cloths 
and ornaments, showed resting-places for their armies, friends, and relatives, showed hospitality to all 
the other kings as became each of them, and supplied them with all necessaries. Then the townsfulk, 
haying beard of the arrivel of Sri-Krishna at Rukmini’s marriage, came and saw him and ° 
toliloquised thus:—*This Kyishna must be the fittest man for that Rakmini and she for him. 
Brahmi can be called intelligent only when such « pair are brought into on wit! } 
other. What matters it if only by the good deeds that wo have done in our previous births, 
Erishya becomes the husband of Rukmint after slaying all those who offer resistance to bim in 
battle,” 
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“ At this junctare, while the soldiers fully armed were accompanying the dancing-women and were 
advancing with offerings for the god, the Bribman women wearing flowers, fruits, sandalwood, . 
cloths, and jewels, were proceeding singing, while thera was a tremendous noise cansed by the 
beatiog of drums, the playing of different kinds of music, and while damsels were following, Rukminl, 
with the utmost feminine modesty, with ringlets ialling on ber forehead, proceeded from the palace 
— to worship Parvati, While a host of people of various sorts were accompanying her, sbe was all 
the while thinking of Krishna in her mind, and went-to the temple of Gauri, washed her hands and 
feet, sipped water thrice, and with o pare heart approached and stood before ber, Then the Brahman 
women bathed Gaurl and Siva, applied sandalwood, worshipped them with flowers, offered various 
offerings which were brought for the purpose, and made Rukminl prostrate. Then Rukminf said : — 
‘T fully believe in my mind the everlasting, time-honoured couple of Pirvatl and Mahedvara. I pray 
you to bless me. You are the chiefest and oldest of all mothers. You are the ocean of mercy. 
Whoever conscientiously and firmly believes in you will not suffer. Hinodly, therefore, have mercy 
Om mn. ded ieee mie. thins I may have Krishga as my husband,’ 


“Ruakmin! then worshipped the Brahman couples with pida-supdri, salted cakes, froits, and 
suger-canes, upon which they were exceedingly delighted and blessed Rukmin! when she again 
prostrated before Parvati, and qnitted the temple and came out, As o spark of lightning in the 
wintry sky, as the animal in the orbit of the moon, as the moAéni which appeara on the scene when 
the cartain is drawn by Brahmd, a3 Lakshm! who came out from the milky sky wheo it was churned 
by the angels and rg@tehasas, using Mount Manthara as the churning staff and Vasuki a4 the chord, 
glittering with the rays of the finest ornaments, Rukmin! came out of the temple of Gauri with the 
pace of the fattened swan that lives in the golden lotases of Miinasassrovara, with the waist 
which is troubled by the weight of her heavy breasts which resembled a pair of golden pots, with her 
diamoud-ringed hands twisted round the hands of s maiden, with chins sparkling with the lostre of 
diamond ear-rings, with ringlets which cover the round forehead like fattened wild bees which encircle 
sweet-scented lotasea, with besutifal smiles which shed « lustre of moonlight at an anseasonable 
moment, with lips red as roby which shed a ruddy lustre to the rows of teeth white as jasmine. 
with the upper garment resembling the flag of Cupid, with precious stones glittering in the gold belt 
a4 rainbow out of season, with sight resembling the glitter of arrows drawn by Cupid from his sheath 
which broke open the hearts of valorous kings, with measured step and slow eagerly waiting for the 
arrival of Kyishga and-attracting the hearts of all brave rdjds. With ringlets black as wild bees, with 
face resembling the full moon, with the eyes of the hare with coral lips, with the voice of the 
nightingale, with feet soft ag tendrils, with breasts resembling the frontal lobes of the fattened 
elephants, with sand-heaped bottocks; with the best elephant gait, with red lotus hands, with 
rose-acented body, with lion's waist, Rukmin! came and was seen by all the brave rijds, who were 
troubled in their hearts very much, 


“Rukmini passed by the post of kings who were confused when the smiling look, indicative of 
feminine bashfulness, fell upon them. They lost their valour, nobility, and honour, lost their senzes, 
let slip the weapons from their hands. They were not able to mount their elephants, horses, or 
chariots. ‘They were so much bewildered that they leaned towards the ground, Rukmini removed 
the ringlets from the forehead with the nails of her left hand, and, looking askance at this host, 
saw Sri-Krishga, with face resembling the rays of the foll moon, with waist resembling thet of 
‘the lion, with eyes broad.as the lotus, with a beautifal chest, with body shining as a newly-formed 
cloud, with shoulders resembling the trank of Airavate, with cloths of gold and best ornaments, and 
with neck tarned like a conch. Rukmint saw this world-enchantor and was delighted with the 
besuty, age, character, nobility, valour, and glitter of Kyishpa, and being enraptured with love she 
intended to climb his chariot when he saw her and with the face of fattened elephant . approached 
and lifted her up and placed her in his chariot, not caring a straw for the host of kings who were 
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viewing, a8 the lion carries off the piece of flesh lying amidst foxes, He then blew his conch and 
proceeded towards Dviiraka, while Balarima and others were following hinh with their armies, 
Jarisandha and others of his host were not able to brook this and questioned each other as to why 
they were seeing all this, so much perplexed, A crew of shepherds are robbing us of our honour and 
are carrying off the girl as the low animals rob the honour of the lion. -When else can we show 
our valour if we cannot show it on this occasion? Are our bows and arrows fit to be thrown away 
into fire if we cannot use them now? Would the people of the world fail to langh if we let slip 
this opportunity and Jet go the girl? Jarisandba and others having thos reasoned with one 
another, became exceedingly angry, put on mail armours, bore arrows and bows, and began bragging 
to one another, and being joined by the charioteers, infantry, and cavalry, went in pursuit of the 
Jidava forces, telling them to stop. This increased their valour and they showered a volley of 
arrows on them when these were returned by a similar shower from the Jidava leaders. 


“ While the troops of the enemy showered a volley of arrows and encircled Krishna and his armies, 
Rukmini, with « look, indicative of extreme terror and shame, saw the face of Krishna, when he told 
her: ‘My dear girl,’ you may in a moment witness Jidava warriore opposing the enemy and they will 
be very much troubled and would either run away or die.” Theos did Krishna console Rukmint 
when Balariima and others of Jadava warriors showered a bost of arrows, which resembled the heavy 
thunder and clouds that spread over the whole sky at the time of the deluge, over Jarisandha and 
others, the enemy's camp presented an appearance of pieces of horses, chariots, and foot-coldiers, of 
head-severed maAdwats, charioteers and horsemen of powdered chests, hands, legs, of broken 
skulls, of extensive hair, of severed fect, knees, calves of the legs, of powdered teeth, of thrown- 
off ornaments and other similar ones worn by the brave at the battle-field, of the weepings of the 
valiant, of broken pieces of instruments of war, of umbrellas, of tattered armour, of dust raised to 
the skies cansed by the trampling of horses, of motionless chariots, of the low. cries of horses 
and elephants, of the sounds of battle-drams, of tattered host of kings, of rivers of flood, of the 
noisea of devils, of foxes and other animals eating the flesh and drinking the blood of corpses, of 
she-devils feasting on skulls and flesh of carcases. 





“ Jarisandha and others, the enemies of Krishna, being unable to bear hia attack, tarned their 
backs and fled, assembled at o certain spot, wept and soothed Sigupila, who was before them | 
pale-faced and as one who lost his wife, emitting hot breath by asking him whether he is alive after 
being relieved from the hands of theenemy, Jarisandha and others said to Sidupila: * Man can live 
anywhere, provided there is life in the body, If a man lives, » wife will somehow come of her own 
accord. You are now alive and therefore a wife can be secured from somewhere. Do not, therefore, 
weep over this affair very often.’ Jarisandha again ssid to Sigupiila, ‘Sisupala, hear me, Man is 
not the agent of any deel. He would do a deed being held tight by the Almighty, as the puppet 
plays being led by the leading strings of the man in « pantomime, I invaded Mathuri seventeen 
times, when my whole army was reduced to nothing by Krishos and I was captured by Balarama, 
whereupon Krishna, out of mercy, released ma. I again invaded Mathura the eighteenth time with 
twenty-three akshauhings, when I drove out my enemies, Krishna and Balarima, and gained a complete 
victory. . I neither felt sorrow over o defeat, nor joy over a victory. If we should enquire carefully 
into this day's proceedings we caunot vanquish Krishna, even though we join Siva and wage « war 
against him. Nor is this all, The whole world is pervaded by omnipotent time. As this was 
a good day for the Jadavas, they overcame us with the bravery of Krishna — us, whose valour is 
recognized in the three worlds. We, too, can gain victories over our enemy if fortune be in our 
favour. Weep not, therefore, for this trifle.’ 
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_ “ Jariisandha and others thus consoled Sigupiila and went each his own way to his own country, 
Sigupila, too, went home with his armies. Then Rukmi, the brother of Rukuini, not agreeing 
to the carrying off of his sister by Krishna and not reconciling himself with the state of affairs, 
pursued him with an akshauling and spoke thas to his charioteer:— ‘This shepherd boy has slighted 
me and carried off my sister Rukmiul, as if he were a daring valiant sollicr. He knows not my 
prowess and descent. I must chase him swiftly, drive on the chariot so as to overtake him. 
I will, with my glittering arrows, pat him down and show my valour,’ Having thus addressed ths 
charioters, Rakmi, not knowing Krishna's prowess, drove neat him and said :— Stop a little, 
you butter-stealing shepherd boy, You shall very soon sve your fate,’ Having thas slighted him, 
he aimed three sharp arrows at him and spoke to him ina manuer which irritated Krishna very 
much :—* Thou shepherd, yon are not our compeer to carry off ourchild. What diarmado you 
follow? What caste do you belong to ? Of what family are yon ? Where were you born ? Where 
brought op? What is your calling? What°is your gdira? Who knows you? You have uo 
sense of shame or honour, Wherever you come you assume a disguise and do not appear at all in 
your true colours before your enemies. Moreover, you are no king. Yon are not tied tothe world. 
Therefore leave our child and depart, otherwise I will put down your pride in battle by 
steel-pointed arrows which appear as flames of fire at the time of pralaya.' 





“So-Krishoa laughed at Rukmi, tore asunder hig bow with one arrow, with six others his 
body, with eight others his chariot horses, with two more his charioteer, with three pointed ones his 
banner, he broke another of his bows and arrows and redaced to piecesall his other weapons. Rukmi 
not being pleased at this state of affairs, descended from his chariot, held » knife in his hand and 
came upon Krishna once more, when the latter powdered his knife and armour. Then Krishga grew 
exceedingly angry at the conduct of Rukmi and drew his knife from his sheath and was about to 
cut off his head, when Rukmin! interfered and fell upon her knees before Krishpa and said: 
‘Enlightened and honourable being, seat of mercy incarnate, aogelic god, my brother, not 
knowing your omniscience and omnipresence, has committed a grievous fault, for which I intercede 
on his behalf and request you to excuse him. My preserver, Iam not come here to say that my 
brother has committed no fault. Whatever may be the heinous natare of the crime he has committed, 
if you should kill him, my parents would weep over the death of their gon and pine awny instead of 
feeling glad at their being able to secure Vishgu as their son-in-law, and therefore you should — 
excuse him.” Thus, with a shivering tone, in extreme terror, a convulsed frame, » great fallen 
‘from murdering Rukmi and went back intent on punishing him differently, He then tied him to his 
charict and shaved him in the most awkward way possible, Meanwhile, the Jadiva leaders drove the 
enemy's troops off the field and came near Krishoa. Then Balariima, seeing the almost lifeless frame 
of Rukmi and being very moch moved, untied the strings, liberated him, approached Krishna, and 
said:— ‘OKrishga, it is not proper for you to shave the head and face of a relative like Rukmi, 
If a relative should come to battle knowingly or unknowingly, instead of telling him te go away, 
committing such a deed is more shameful than severing the head off the body. O Krishys, you 
make no difference between a friend and afoe. You neither show favour to one, nor disfavour to 
another. You treat all men equally. That you should now have thought otherwise and offered such 
6 treatment to a relative is exceedingly bad in you.’ 


Eis thes turned round to Bukrain! end eid :—*Hhane not oar Krishes for the deed he haa 
committed. We should not think that one onght to protect another for the good he has done and 
panish him for the evil committed. This depends entirely on the karma of our previous existence, 
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Karmic law pervades through the whole universe. ‘Therefore your brother has but suffered for the 
deed he has committed in a previous existence. Weshould not kill a relative, though he deserves 
death. To him a sense of shame ehould be more than death. When Brahm created the four castes 
and defined the Varnagrama dhurma of each, be said that it is but proper to kill any person in 
battle, be he a brother, father, or son. That is why kings in their thirst for dominion slay any 
person in battle, irrespective of the relationship they bear, Those kings who want to earn 
a reputation of being great, being desirous of dominion, wealth, sustenance, women or honour, and 
not fora moment thinking of the troubles they would endure in the other world, always drag other 
people to quarrel for one reason or another. ©. Rukmini, bear me, To the ignorant one that makes 
a difference between God and man, being surrounded by the mayd of Vishnu; to those that draw 
a distinction between efhdfa, swhshma, and kerana fariras, and between sranendrias and 
karmendrias, there exists a difference between friend, for, and acquaintance. As the sun, moon, and 
stars appear in mirrors, waters, and precious stones, aa the horizon presents various shapes in the 
waters of pots, ponds, lakes, wells, and rivers, so the all-pervading Universal Soul (God) appears 
differently to different living beings. This sthila sarira, capsble of undergoing life and death, 
assumes the form of the five elements and makes the ja wander in this miserable saensdr and 
undergo life and death in utter ignorance. As the eye and the objects of vision appear bright when 
sun is shining, the jianendrias and Lermendrias follow their own calling when the soul ia shining. 
As there is no relation between the sun and the objects of vision, 80 no relation exists between the 
soul and the body. As waxing and waning disturb only the fifteen phases of the moon and not the 
neclar-phased moon itself, so birth and death disturb the body and not the sonl. As the sleeping 
person enjoys the appearances presented to him in a dream, so the person who has no knowledge of 
the soul thinke the transient pleasures of this world to be immortal. Therefore, think not that 
Krishna has pot your brother to shame and that he has suffered from it. Put off, therefore, all 
sorrow from your heart, © Rukmini, put off all your sorrow which arises out of ignorance by your 
knowledge of seli. 1 is not proper for you, who knows the self, to weep like the ignorant.’ 


“When Rukmini was thas tanght by Balarima, she learnt fully of the soul and left off weeping. 
Rokmi, who was put to shame by Krishna, suffered like one under the pangs of death, sobbed in his 
fulness of heart over his disfigured frame and resolved that he would not enter Kundinanagara, 
without defeating Krishpa. He therefore atayed outside the town. Thus did Krishna take Rukmini 
to his abode after slaying all his enemies. Preparations for marriage were being made throughout 
the town, There were dances, songs, and the beating of drums. Men and women put on their best 
attire. Public thoroughfares became damp from the perspirations of the elephants of the kings who 
came to witness the marriage. Plantain and areca trees were tied at the front of every houge, 
Camphor and incense were burnt. Thr walls, terraces, doorways, doors, and pillars of every house, 
were beautifully adorned. Festoons and cloths, flowers, and precious stones were tied, and standards 
were raised everywhere. 


“On thia occasion Sri-Krishna married Rukmini (Lakshmi), a woman best adapted to his 
tastes, possessing an extreme sense of honour, capable of making others exceedingly rich, honored by 

her relatives, and in turn honouring them, of good character, capable of removing immense poverty, 
and wearing the best jewels and putting on the best cloths. By such a marriage Krishya obtained an 
everlasting fame. Then the townsfolk, Wishing for their welfare, came to see thg- newly-married pair 
and gave them valuable offerings. The kings of the various kingdoms of the world were delighted 
and wondered at hearing of the marriage of Rukmini and Krishna. © Parikehit, the people of the 
city were overjoyed to the happy union of Rukmini and Krishya,” 
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Ajadhan, modern Pikpattan .. «» Sando. 
Akdlavarsha, ig a E, ‘287; Krishna 

IT, ee ee 287 f. 

AkilgadbA, ta. . —- 6 a «=f 
Akbar, emp,, the Ehékhars of “his time 3 ., 
8; the Gakkhars,9; in Chubra legends, 

73 £.,107 

Akbaribdd and Ahmad Shih .., 51, 60, 63, 65 

| @kthauhinis, army of 10 anftinia  ... aoe f. 

r If, Aviz-ad-din Emp. __... 11, 64, 08 n. 

Alamhiravimartini, a work by Jayaratha ... 153 
Alchi, in W. Tibet, mehodrien at, 88 f. ; 

maga 148; or Alohi-mkhar-gog, ... 95 ff. 

oem 176 . 

| Aipzaaiten the Great i in “‘Panjtb a 

Alczandretia, Scanderoon, port of Aleppo 176 n. 

Algiers, Argeer ... ‘és ow eo 176 and n. 

Alif Chela, Chubra priest un uss 29, Sl 

Aligarh, Kol ... 9 wx on 00 


$78 | “All Quill Khan, Daghistini, nicknamed the 


‘Six-fingered,’ 11; whose danghter was be- 
trothed to ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk, 14, 18, 43 ff, 49, 
125: or Hali-Eouli-Eaan art) oe _ 195 oo. 
Alf Shih of Efiahmir . ae) eT 
Allab&b4a and Capt, Jonathan Scott, 11°; 67, 

68 and n,; or Halloe, and Richard Bell, 99, 

2 es etm Bess Debgce 


Dynasty S(t BE, 
Aleppo, tn., and Richard Bell, 103 n.,, 190, 
133, 134 and n. 


Al-jukandatu't-tujjdr, an inn near Nazareth, 178 
Alsopp, Mr., Alsup, the king's brewer, 174 and n. 
-* (Toda) «gh Yama .. et ee 


| Amarasithha, and otherforma =... 167 
POE last day of the lanar month, O55, 

289, 30], 303, 312 

AmbAlA, totemism im we ore nse 

amin, on official 1. 9 9 «weeps x 


anion pert apn oon vat 
oe Subhdshitoratna- 
ws = wes BO 


| Amitav or akira Th RAshtra- 


-  o LOST, 287 


10 ff, 43 #8, 552. ich ce Fiosen, ta, init Rashad Bad 180, 139 


356 


INDEX. 








Avahilapattana, the Chaulukya Dynasty of, 161 


Anondpil, resisted Mahmud's sixth invasion 
of India hae oe ih 4 


Anandrio, Maharijn ... 0. 166 n. 
anaugalekha, a love-letter of Milagavat! oe 15S 
Anangaviti, character in the Norasihasdaka- 
churila oss on oe one Li, 156 | 
Anant, ff. «+ os oe ce OO] 
Anantnaésayana, te Trivaedrum ons ODS 


Anspiya—Chila, k., identified with Enlit- 
| ann os . 
prea pean sanuulitimmcenbaks . 370 DB. 
ancestor worship, amos the Paiijib Hill 
Tribes 2. ss ae Nee Oe 
Andamaness Lianne, ‘181 f; are aggluti- 
native, Grammar of, 183 ff. ; the Theory of 
Universal Grammar applied to them, 217 ff., 
$17 &., 353 i. 
Andberi, in the Pafijib... «2 20 + ewe B 
Angkor, in Siam, temples in one oe oon aad 
Indian commercial terms,old..  s. 252 
Auhilvéd, erat tT a I wy 
Tribes PT ae =m oon Te] 86 
Animism, among the Turanian races, 204; 
among the Chins, ae the Pafijdb 
Hill Tribes ‘ 
Anti Miankher, o Marhatteh ind Ahead 
Be cles tank beg A= ee 48, 55, 58 f. 
anujanman, & younger broker ow one 150 
Andipshahr, tn. onthe Ganges... « LiL, 69 
Auwalah, tn, and Ahmad Shih _s.. 66, 69 
Aeligy Tomes Darse; an image at Nyemo .. 88 
Arabs cised Dit, 101 and n, 102; in Naza- 
en oo» LT] and o., 178,179 and n. 
he and Thos. Pratt eee one oe 174 
Arbuda, mt.,157;or Aba  .. 162 and n., 166 
Archmological Société D' Angkor, The French, 264 
Archmology in W. Tibet, by tho Rev. A, H. 
Francke, contd. from Vol. REXY, p. 333 
— I[1—Inscriptions at Basgo and Nyemo: 
(a) The sp pe coop wee 
r OF ‘npgemam-reyal, 54; (<) 
Ancient rained Monastery of apes 
87; (d) ruined Nunnery at Nyemo, 88; 
IV—Insecriptions at Daru (a) of King 
Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal, &9 ff.; (6) 
passage from a Votive Tablet of King 
bDeldan and Prince (or king) bDe-legs; 
(e) Banakrit—Tibetan Votive Inscription 
by the Minister Thse-dbang-dongrab, 
ce. 1800 A. D., 92; VW—The Rock Inserip- 
tions at Bheb, 93 ff; Appendix — The Age 
of the Buddhist Btone Images at et 


07 f.; Supplementary Note... 
Arjuna, the hera... ia ea 





» 148 
fim 162 


2258 and n. | 





| Badi, caste 


Arrabia, wilderness of ... ose mee 130 f. 
arsham, ao form of marriage ss. oes 376 DL 
arti, a COremonF .ws ane 9065 
artizans among the Pala Hill Tribe we 274 
Arobar, Rupar, g.v.  ... a ee 
Arunichala, Tiruvannimalai, tn. —_ oe GOR 
Arundhati, the wife of Vasishtha ... ows 162 
AryA stanza, suggested as appearing in the 
Piprahwa Vase inscription ... = =. + 124 
Aryas, bome of ... * “* ore pry 264 
érs-begi, chamberlain ... ss | 
din, sitting place oe -_ ~_ a 
azhun, the king-crow, among the Chins... 204 
Asi, Abdullah Khan ... .. 69 andn., 70 
Asia, Central, home of the Aryas ... om ot 
orinego, MeRAnegers, young asses ... 133 and n. 
a'so, Chin clans .. anh “a - 206 
Asdka, and the Buddha sfiipas... 118, 121, 124 
aOR among the Paijib Hill Tribes ... 272 
agthdpan, to place one oon one ~~ 
eruran, «form of matriage aes be a7 n. 
Atiipor, ‘Atiipur, tn. in the pass 15 and n. 
Atiwi, Pisses aon ee oe « 100 
Atharea Vida, recited .. the . 24 
Ath “-bhojA, goddess of Dharéch - «ae 


Gth-bhdjiwali, eight-handed image of Dévi. 95 


ithrs, Chuhra labourer... _ “se «1 Zl 
atra, a form of Tmt ses eee orf no. 
Auchitydlamkéra, ih work by Kshemeniira, 149 n. 
Audh,and Ahmad Fhin ss. 61, 64 
Aulispor,in Bidlkof 1.00 we eles (  B 
Avalokitesvara, Bodhissatwa aPyan-ras-yzigs, 96 
Avanti, eo, Per a8 on ‘ ww 14D 
Avantipati, K. Sindhurija .... «oa 160 
avatar "on om oom ago 
Aw,a Chin pitt oo» 204 


Aydahi, or Miran, nicknames of Heorbebhel, 1 


eyidaung,Chin cemetery 4. ere oe BIG 
dyushmat, a salatation ... aoe ane oi 119 
AgmAbid, tn. ... ow Cow GF 
Azis- udidtis Bespercr Aduante RE «~ - 64 


Babar, emp., during whose reign the Gak- 
khars are first mentioned ... o~ + OF 


Bibi Ehin, a chief one one oe oan 8 
Babylon, visited by R. Bell .. a. 130. ff. 
Badal, o Kobrina Réjf.. we one and 


BAdalgarh, fort in the — ~~ aa Ff 
oe «=s BY, B74, 310 


Bédil, tm. ... . oe «sow 48, 49, 70 
Badman, g., in Kefathal, or Birn dtoth .. 42 
bad narr, & al Vee ee 
Bedri Kasharam, in the Himalayse .. we 253 


Badri Nath, bills ane ibm ane 56, 253 


Bagdad sive ene by Murad IV, 126 n.; Bag- 


datt (Tauris, Tabriz) visited by R. Ball, 128 ff. 


Baggi, sub-division of the Mair Sunir . 61 

, Bhignagar, g. v. ce tee aS 
Bligh Subshdar, grove in Allahabad... 68 n, 
Bahiwalpur, home of the Eahal sept ow 61 
Bablol Khan, achiof .. «0: se owe 8 
Bahra (Bheri) in the Paijib . tire ns itbens Gael 
Bahrim, RéjhofGhor... «. 2 


Bairigt, juste ortetually tacts, 870 f; 279 ; 
bury their dead 289 ; 290; 204; ealutation 


70; occupations one one one oo dig 
Bakhshi, state official ... +s 60 and n. 


Bakbtiar Khiljl, attacked Bengal von 266 
Bald, aon of Sanda one one 2 
BAIA, the Chubra priest, 19,26,71#.,83,107£, 
111, 114 ff, 135 f., 138 @, 145 ff. 
Balala, Bankila, in the Patjab  .. 5 andn. 
Balarama, brother of Krishna, 376, 379 £., 382 ff. 
Bee eee eos «= -217, 221 
Balkh, fees Ga bs eee 
Ball (¥.) on the Nicobarese language 
Ballamgadh, fort, and Ahmad Shih, 48 f., 85 fy 


BAlmik’s Danghtes, Cenisnlee™ WHE, 115, ag 


Baloches in India ose ao oe 
Balrim, ¢ . a at ae Ke 
Balrimi, Tidbingiws, the Sarsut one awe 266 
Beli Balarima asnacred the Kabatrigas 2654 
Balaan, Paiijib State nee one 7 206 
Balti inscriptions ate enn -_ aw 90 
Baltis in Ladikh on ae , ol, @3 
Balu- mkhar inscriptions rok ini pale eT 
Bammara Potanna, Telugu oe os om a0 
Bina, post one nea Try a 151 | 
Baénd Bur a 2m Ca oe nid Cy pay 
Banir, Bs wee ann see one 256 £, 261 f. 
Bangilah and Ahmad Shih .. ha ol, G4 | 
Bangkok, Piprahwa Vase relics at. om 124 


Banglah, Faigibid 9. se sess, OF 
Banills, converted Kshatriyns, 265 ; sects, 268; 

071 £.; marriage roles, 275 ff.; 279 ff. ; 289; 

eating customs, 311; — 312; salutativn, 

avn £ } occupations . wae oo 
banjar, barren land + sibie dl rime Us eek en a 
Bannu, home oF Ensen Cane a 





Banshir spirits .. —.. a as OE 
banyan tree vorshipnas: cos, coun BPE 
Banyini, sub-section of the Ghirths... aoe 62 
bdolia, brooks, springs . oon oe ofes Sths 
Baoni, betrothal ee ee ee 
bardgar, Orman ‘ ane ues 308 
| or RONG aie, or " Buland-Shahr 

Abmoad Shih one —_ «» 15 and n. 

asttn.a pustical a ee ae) 


ae s72 | 





$87 


Birapa dynasty of Lita rule oi ow. 171 
Barbe, Father, and the Nicobarese language, 


317, 322 
Barber caste, 371, 375; mediums at mar- 
TIAGER aes fi 271, 202; 279, 11 
Bardani, o form of MAFTiAge ws oes wes ED 
Barell, to.,and Ahmad Shih .. = a0 66, 69 
Biri of Kongo, temple of Deo Mata... ws 205 
- ‘Barmanr, 350; ancient Brahmapura... ... 551 
Barni, form of betrothal - we 262 
Basant Panchami, a festival ... ae | 
Baago, fort in Western Tibet, ineeripbichs, 
55 ff., 92 
| Bashdhir, in the Himalayas iw. 9 ue 0 os ST 
Bashabr, valley, in the Himalayas oo8 ove 261 
Bashuk, or Childi,g. .. |-+ 255 and n., 261 
Basi, home of the Muhammadana ows 270 
Basta, Bossara, Busara, port... 103 and n., 130 
Batebru, (Pakki and Kachchhd) Bribman 
Bept =... OS 
Batea, Capt. Dyer or Dier Roles, 174 and n., 
175 £f. 
Bathshebs, Barsheba... tena) epee 
babi or kardia, TUBIO sss oon or} wre a2 
Battambang, in Siam, now French territory, 
has famous monuments = aa ses. || one ee 
BAwar territory .. one vee oun o BSL 
Bay Wagers, see Ociros oe «=o D7 and n. 
Béa, 8, Andaman tribe... . S17, 219 &., 238 
Béber, French Ambassador at the Magull 
Oourt, 1667 oon on eee Pry oon 100 nh, 
Badia tribe and anorifices Pr one 256 f. 


bedhi, ain ewe oon on ane 52 


Bid-lagan, cabal curaatal coreenoiey ion WL 
Bell, Richard, Travels of... 98 #., 125 £2. 173 ff. 
Bel Pashi, inthe Himalayas .. 8 261 n. 


Benares, tn. ae 67, 1#l 
Bengal and Ahmad Shah, 61, 64, 67; Ben- 
galla, 101] andn., 174; and the RAjpdta, 265, 
at attacked by Bakbtifir Khiljt .. 266, 279 
Poorlishths’, Afrisiib, k. of Persia ,.. landn. 
avekes: on Tibotan dates ... B50, 
hetrothal, among the Patjib Hill Tribes... 232 
Bethan, see Khowig KRhin  «.. -_ on OF 
Bhibpis, caste ... om _ 268, 312, 374 
bhadrdayi, a feast a lee ene 
Bhigal, State in the Himalayas. sae? een) O8 
Bhagueat Giti and the rane ae eee 2S 
bhagini, sister = «.. oi . 119 
BbAgnagar, Bampanogets, in ‘the Deoham; 





visited by BR, Bell « 1s 
baigyd (Balochi), wealthy ++ + ‘349 n. 
Bhairun, g oom i on6 bad Pasi] 
Bkajjl, Hg the Himalayas ne rr ~« 
bhakti, faith ont! dia ae 
Bhaléwag, in Keonthal, Jat Fair Bt vs a7 f 


Bhaldér tribe on oon | aes nite 4 





Bhiid (?) a cook sna 
Bhiniarkar, Dr. BR. G., on “the Vikrama 
era 170 Ds 


bhang, intiixidank 20; eo 105 Seen ee? 


175 n., 315 | 


BhAngwaria, Bribman Bept sss toe aon 6 
bAdnwar, SBOFViOg == ss 
ae Mahratta defeated by Ahmad Shah ... s- 132 
Bharad (v) ayasa, a word in the Dogra in- 
scription one Per ea ise 148 


Bharata, k., son of Doksbyiints ao rte 
, Bribman caste... oer os 266 
ti 308; or Thathéri caste... os OLS 
Bhirowal, ce. in the Pafijhb, oo ee Pre 3 f- 
th, ih Kohrink be ‘oe oes 2 and BD, 
or bhatiodl ee ) ion $51 and i. 
bhatt ({ Prdkrit ) brother ane tne ww. 119 
Bhatia, marriage fom sss ane oom ow 278 
Bhatt! HAjpits 2 2c: usw lcs (ts 
BhattiyAt, wisarat  ... aa) 9r las: SOT 
thabedt, Yhato, 260 5 0 thardth 351 n. 
Bha&va, Bs wee one . 263 


Bheri, tn, in the Pafijab, 2; or + Bhira a 

Bherh, Mabijan sub-section . o~ ewe 62 
Hhetinit, scape-goat  -.. pe 

Bhikhia, sub-section of the Rihifns ... 3 and n 
Bhils, aborigines of India owe oon #e 
Bhim Deo, BRaéja of Jammid rer) eos one 3 
Bhima EaAli, goddess eee oo ase 
Bhindrd, g. oe ons 
Bhira for Bherd i in the Pafijib oon oon 9 
P crepnap Taba ss 376 £, 879 f£. 
Bhiyir, in the Pafijib .. ais gee «. 87 
Bhéa, in the Hill Btates... oe ae 
bhig ann 7 Se eT ee or | 
bhoga, one rode enjoys, Gta, sss ae 


Bhoje of Dad sus ok means 180 1, 
153; 159; legend, 163 n.; 165 andn.; 166 
L., 167, 169 £.; ; date of a eo» 172 and n. 
Bhojetovs, suthor of the Sordevattten{habha- 


Phone Bhoh on ave om «OF sel 
Bhikyal ( bears F a tribe one om oon is 
Bhundé, sacrifice pa ie 208 4, 
bhiits, ghost, 296, or bhita ww ow 8189 n, 
moerbaastrr Aindaoaanecin: a0 oes 
; 220; Nico 
eR wipe 


Bijltshwar Mahlddo, the Lightning 
Bijt, a tkiof Jungh, $4; cult of .. i. 37 
a ee Vikramdinkadevach a- 


ing rr] en tak 


| Bishan, R- oe oon on 5 =e 24 


God, Bija 37 | 


«oe 2Ol 
Or 252 


Ritoa in the Himalayas eee aoe ton 
Bimlinuts, old Anglo-Indian term ... 
Bindrahan, on the ey sacked by Abmad 


Khin nee cr 60, 62 
Bir, a okie of Ghidar': one anit on ows 6 De 
Bir Bhairon, g, a ae ae OS ae 
birt, custom. cr a oe o74 


Bira déotd or Bam, g ete 


ve Do 


+89 £. 
0., 108 ; on the Nicobarese 


S22; 357 

Blake, Mr. B. 1. Co.'s a Agent at Hugli we 174 
rulea of, 275 ; 277 279 ff.; death customs, 

283; 289; S11; 314; 370; S72 
Poiienet 8. Andamansee. a7; identity of 
their language with that of the N. Group, 

238, 245 

Bojigyib, 8. Andamanese Tribe, 217, 22], 238 

Bombay ceded to Britain ae 103 n, 

Bompoks, Nicobarese Is., 318; ;nomerals .,. 361 
Bonig’s, Mr. M, , vocabulary of Onge-Jiirawa, 

239 f., 243, 246 240 ff. 

Bonnet, Father, on the Nicobaresa | a x17 

Bossara, Basra, 103 ; or Bussera, 127 n., 130, 132 

Bothi, Mihied, g. on one 259 i. 
Bonillaye Le Gouz, De la, French Ambas- 

sador in Indin... oon von 100 n. 

boulder, bearing scalptures, at Dara... a9 f, 
rane ee copper celts found 


Bribes, ae hen 53, | 268, 267, 876 and n., 
ors £., 38], 384 
Brinn. & in Chubra legend, 28 ff, 199 
cir o77 ff. 
reece saadioun 52, | or Braninnseiiite in 
Muacat, 98; women, 102; sub-division by 
occupation, 264 £.; migrations, 766; 269: 
271 f.; marriages, 273, 275; 277; tribal 
details, 279 fh; propitiation of the dead, 








bronge implements of India ar 

bertaivony characters in W. Tibetan inscrip- 

85 f., 89, 95 

ww 257 

Pe oe eee aa ee 
the Piprahwa ‘hens 17 #.; 
nian 


muidick (read Bolder Bivacn 


268 n. 


oom Pa Coy 





ths Chins ‘Qu, f.< introduced fats the 
Pafijib Hills ... a 268; 2900 
Buddhist stone images’ of-Tadikh, the'age 
of, 07: in Gilgit one oom 
Bibler, the late Prof. on the Piprahwa Vase 


5S f. | 


| Chamba State copper-plate inscriptions and 
Champdnir, «, tn 8, Gujartt = 
| Chaniils, a caste... 


imacription nm ie 117 i, 123 
Bukkamd, wife of] Sivaee: eee 
Bumbay, Bombay and RB, Bell ane 102 f. 
dBo-med characters, modern, in Tibetan in- 

Bcriptions on nn Per anh ona BS 
‘aBaomide, k. of Ladakh oon ape oe Go 
Bandelkhand, and the Puare ... ot 166 n. | 
Burg& Hill, near the Pabar riv, ov 262 and -n, | 
Burhinpur, Brampoore and R, Bell, 99, l00and n. 
Burial customs among the Chins . 214 
Burma ss oe one oe 24 
Burmana and the Chin... 205, 210, 211 and n. | 
Burmese language in the Nicobaras ... — ... 319 
Buaséto, Jesuit, in India... ken aie 100 n. 
Buostim Riji, Governor of the Paiijib ... 1f. 


Button-lac, shellac, old Anglo-Indinn terms. 253 


buwdrd, day- labourer ss. eos oer ow S74 
Calendar tallies, Nicobaresa .. «+ 368 £. | 
Callabria coast ... ace as ue oe 175 
Camorta, isl, C. Nicobara'  ... see fe) | 
Campbell, J. and BR. Bell, Travels of, q. 0, 96 ff., 
195 ff., 173 ff. 
Cana in Galilee ... oo an 177 f. 
Candia, 174; besieged by the Turks ... 175 
and n.; 176 
Cannabis eafivo, hemp plant 4. +. 175 o. | 
Oannarry, for Kanarese moe re ORY 


Car Nicobar, dialect, 917 #., 354 #. ; nume- 
ralu, 361 ff. ; cocoanut —T 365 f. ; 
calendar ann 

Cashmeer, Tomfr (Smyrna ) “ 128 f, 

Caste, distinctions,in the Paiij4b Hill Tribes, 


265, 275 ff. ; Right-hand, of Madras 348 nn. | 


Ohadel, a tiki of Jungs, $4; altel = 


aw OG 

chadrds, spirits .. eee eee on 206 
chiipal, leather bottle ua aus ae cs BE 

| Obfirir, N. Wetaseusthon| tribe” 217; £38 
| Chakravarti princes os ar 360 no. 


ObAldd, ¢, Bishuk oe 255 and n.: 957 &. 
Casi Shobhactiny Sesek ot Sorte walons 1a 

the Puiijab 
Chamba (s'Byamspa) ‘Monastery ‘in W. 
Tibet 85, 97 


4 


official titles 345 if. 
one 166 D 
os 167 n., 171 
ea — «w o14, 370 
Chinand, a ffi of Jungl, $4: orChinanna., 37 
Chandaladevi, Vidyfidharl, a Silahira prin- 
cous, wife of VikramAditya ... wee on Lan 
Chandar, a Khékhar chief, 5; or Haidar ... 6n. 
Chandar Banal, Lunar RAjpat dynasty, 264, 267 
Chandniot, now Chiniot ots 


Chimunda, s Paramiira k. 


Ohandragiri, tm... eee 362 
Chandrivati av one ewe 162 n., 166 
chandu, hemp drug Pr * oor oe O15 
Changar, a caste . al 
Chappal, Brahman et ane o. Of 
char, Sk. chata, headman of saihyined 349 ff. 
charas, hemp drug 20, 315 
Chardin, traveller, 125 nl. 128 n., 127 n., 128 un. 
chidri, district PTT bos S51 nh. 


abavinn and magic, inscney the Pafijab Hill — 
Tribes as oe | 
charnamrif, water in uae an iors 


have been washed... 0 » 41 
Chardl, in the Himalayas oan ie —- oO 
chirpdi, a couch... “Hs « 283 
charvd, food none * for a trade counail i in 

Tibet oan om Ll 274 
chata, char, g. 0. + on 349 ff. 
Chauhina, tribe .. erry on an OT 
Chaulukya inscription .. os ees ee 
Chanlukyas of Anabilapattana.:: 191, 166, 171 
Chaurih, winiraf ie ee ie oe S50 
chauri or thari, tribal head-quarters... = 270 
Cheeacull, Chicacol ae lee ne 

| Chedi, 0, ema won one ~* ote «. OFS 
chéld, diaciple oo one +. oe one 206 
Cheniib, riv. . oe w 5 
chhdk, daily White aan oo oe oT 
chiatd or maedn, burning place oe eee 
Chhatrt tribe, 265 ; Rajpdta, 271 ; marringes 275 


Catania, Cuttenia in Sicily on 175 £, | 
Catherine of Bragamzm.., ses 174 n. | 
Cawnpore oe aoe one one one oe DED 


Ceremonies, propitiatory, among the Chins, 
207; among the Pafijib Hill Tribes... 289, 297 


Ceres, Pék Elai, among the Chins .. see 207 
Cesaria Phillippi... oon on or ows 179 
Ceylon and Ram Chandar .. 412, 75, 156 


Chabord, Father, and the Nicobargse language 317 


Chhimbds of Miler Kotla, and totemiam, a 373 
Chicacol, Checacull, in the Ganjam district 
and R. Bell ... “ 
Chigtan Monastery in W. Tibet 
Ohild-birth customs — the Paiijdb Hill 
Tribes Pre oon * fea on 200 


we LOL 


an 7 





Satelite stebeesiie tac se 
Chinavenkatidri, or Veikatariys son of 
Achyuta ome Per) — 

Chindwin, riv. in Burma bre oan le BOT 
Chinese language inthe Nicobara ... .. 319 | 
one? Ebin, the, and the 5ultin Jalilo’d- 

oon oe fon 2 eh 7 5 
Star . or Chandniot wk «. Sand n., 
Chins of Burma, Notes on,g.¥. ns = DE 
chirab, turban .. * oe o- 18 
Chishtis, tribe 2. 0 uu ns 
Chobhie qainchi, triangle for pi punishment . ‘s 
Chopard, Mr., and the Nicobareso | =o | 


Chowra, Nicobarese dialect, 317 ff. ; words in, 
ao4 ff.; numerals, 361 f., 364; cocoanut 
reckoning 4. = ss 

chugds, dresses ... = fe ae BOB 

Ohuhras, The, by the Revd. J. W. Young. 
son, Sialkot (continuedfrom Vol. XXXV., 

p. 356), V.— Superstitions, 19; VL— 
Occupation, 20; VIL. — Relations to Land; 
VIII. — Legendary Lore (1) Legend of 
Rimsar, 21 f.; (2) Legend of the Marriage 
of Balmik's Daughter, 23 ff. ; IX.— Trndi- 
tions (1) Bali, The Priest of God, 26 ff. ; (2) 
The One True God, 30 £. ; (3) The Oreation, 
714; (4) The Story of Dhagind, 73 # ; 
(5) The Story of Dand, ...80.4f, ; 106 &, 185 


ae oie 


chungam, custom, poll-tax crry uae cert os 
Chung-mkhar, rains of a castle at Nyemo ... 8 
Chir, peak ‘near Simla ... isda Alaips a“ 961 | 
Chirishwar, Mahbdad, g. ed abba aan SORE) 
Cissera, Bible character oe. gs) ee EE 
Clothing among the Pafijib Hill Tribes .., 372 | 
Cobblers, shoemaker caste ... ... 271, 274 | 


Cocoanut reckoning among the Nicobarese, 


360 ff, 
cofila, caravan, is or resists 189 
190 £1; catfeloe in 183 
Colebrook, Jirawa Yasabohong 217, 220: 
939 if, ; 7 recovery of... tiem Pret 243. 329 
Commerroone or pes, en and n.; 
Commaroon, 103 #.; Camme 





« 137 
id «101 £, 108.2, 105 | 





Conge, Kung ane oon 

Cooke, Bir Humphrey, Governor of Bombay, 
1665-66... ina ~~» 108 and n., 123 and n, | 

Copher, 179; Ehafirah, 9. v. ... on 179 n. 

Copper-Age and Prehistoric Bronze Bronze Imple- 
ments of India by V, A. Smith, (continued 
from Vol. EXXIV., p. 244); Supplement wid £, 

Cornway, tn. visited by R. Bell one »» 129 

Cows oo =o one «= OK, 0G 
| hah ini mee 270, 279, 285 
mea Oe ker om oe ae 





265 f. | 


| 
| 
! 


«David's Tower 


csariig tne Caio deel bia ae 
burial, "Side among the Pafijdb Hill 


vee B52 Tribes — marriage, 276; sumptuary and 


naming, 308; eating, 311, S14; social =... B70 
Cyprus, Oyprisse... o ‘ss on LPO and n, 
ai, a chopper ose aoe * one «» 210 
dabing, balla ee one on on S00 n. 
Dacca, and Thos. Pratt... —_ 178 £. 
Dachhi, ancestor of the Siraj Sanat ws 267 
| dachhnd, dakhna, fee for spiritual services .. 41 
ddd, disciple —_ oon tee on ~~ 310 
Dadda, sub-section of the Ghirths ... ws 52 
Daddo, Chhimb’ sub-section... 0 awe 8 
dddhi, word of summons seas 27 
Dagin, vil. in Eeénthal opt eg TS 
diya, demons one oor] oon or ase 304 
Dahik = Ten Calamities, title of Beorfsihsd. 1 
Daityas, Titans, flends .., on a» 162 and n, 
daivam, a form of i aya? Lets a76 n, 
| Dakshmmlirag, faith of the Vaishanayas ... 272 
cil, A word of fimmons one 273 
Dal, doll, old Anglo-Indian bees oe wos 252 
Damaskus see “e 178, f 


Dand, The Priest of God, Chuhra ... 80, 83, 
106 #. ; 197, 149 ff, 


dancing, among the Pafjb Hill Tribea ... 872 
ddndika, & punisher ee one Per 249 n. 
»SD ATO ws ton ann - 39 
Danish language in the Micobars oss = oe SD) 
Dankaur, tn, 5,-E. of Delhi ... ~- om 16 
Dantavaktra, a Dinava k, ane eee os Oe 
DartiNdnah,ofico tents in a camp we «17, 88 
Darius Hystaspes 2 
Darou, in W. Tibet, inscriptions at, 6p t, 
o2; o7 f. 
Daterdpa, a work by Dhanainjaya Bape DB. 
Daséhré, festival... 4. bcc ace 801 £. 
Dashils, Patj&h Hill Tribe .. ong 
dasithan, a puberty custom ... 1.  .., 381 
Datta Nagar, i i on on os 270 


ow IM 

it -~ 8 

a. one one and n. 

Davids, Rhys, Prof, and the Piprahwa Vase 
inscription ae 


118 £, 122 £. 

Dawin, vil. in the Himalayas ... 34 
Diwar, tn, in the Pafijtb, founded by Zamin 

Diwar of Ghor ons az 


De Kh er tea 


ih 


«| days of the month, Nicobarese reckoning of, 987 


ecg Ptation of, among the Paljab Hil 
aus 269; 305 


tes a ee 


$91 








SSN RUSE al ee 
Decean, home of the Sireut Brhimans, 266 £, 270 
i rar .— 


erniakcantoen: spirit of the ground—Chin, 203 
bDeldan, k. of Leh, votive tablet to.. w- O92 
bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, prince of Ladakh, 87k. 97 
6De-legs, prince or k, of Leh ee | 
Delhi and the Ehdkhars, 5 f., 5, 37+ or Dih- 
ne ‘ImAd-ul-mulk, 43, 44 and n., 45 f, 
, 08, 70, 73, 75, 107,109; conquered 
by Shabi-bu'd-din Ghori, 266, 267, ox 270 


GakF hare ane a7 ane Pet hen 
Deobalpur, medern Dipilpur, DebAlpur 
Déo Chand, a fkd of Jungi, 34; cultof .. 34 
Déo Léri, mother, goddess oii one 
+ lt anaes? on Pe 
déoti “4 _ aes os Oo ff, rio 





dééa, mandate iN th ned ¥. S48 ny. 
bDeskyong-rnaim-rgyal, k. of Ladakh, 

to ae in Ci Ba 
Dévalli, festival . why (oer lied va 108 
Dirt, coddees in Ratésh, Eéonthal ...35, 38; 

298. 300 

Dévi Dhar pol oni aoe wes oe OO 
déct-dwdld,a temple 0 ace wwe ses 2B 
pics paneer the Kéon.- 

thal RAyha ena --» 83,30 f. 
Dew, Deu, for Diu eae 101 and n., 102 
Dhédi trrbe i. een 971, 914,373 
Dhagind, Story of, Chua legend am 73 ff. 
Dhagi tribe a ve! ee STO 
GAGE tree sss _ Per on “a soe Ol 
Dhaki tribe son oo. oe 271, 278. 
Dhanamjaya, author of the Dadardpa, patro- 

nisl by Vikpatiraja ID 4. 9 ase ess 169 
DhanapAla, author of the Paiyalachchhi, con- 

temporary of Padmagupta .. ...150n.; 169 
Dhandhuka, a Paramira’ i os 60s LD 
Dhanesar,tn. ... saat ape BF 
Dhanika, 152; maeablona Vakpatirija... 168 £. 
Dhankar, vil. in the Pafijib . 3 
Dhinda, from dkin, rice, {thd of Jungi, ‘$4; a7 
Dhar, vil. in the Himalayas ...  ... bt 


Dhird, tn., 155 


Dhirivarsha,o Paramira «. 3 == 
Peay a hill pargand A Ants 


npn eer 158 and ns; 


159; 165, 166 and n., 169 | 


oo sil abe nt BUG My STR; BEB | 
dBinslor CEMEdEDI apalans 'ah =. Jandn. | 


Dhanid, Bieee tee oon one oe eee P61 


«+ 55 


- 178 dhéri = bride's ‘aise om oom eon 


, 166 | 


os Dte 


| Dhimartja,e Paramira gee, awe 168 
dhiin, fire oo8 coe ne. rd rr 34 
dhip, incense ., an a a 42, 206 
Dhird, a thd of Jang’, $4; cult of .. os 96 
DibAlpur, the ancient Deobilpur and ite Fa 
Dipilpur get es ns 5 and n., 7 f. 
Dig, fort attacked by Ahmad Shih . ~ 55 
digeijayaydira, march of conquest ... ox Lik 
Dilipa,an ancestor of Rima ... =  «. 164 
dingi, stick used at adoption ceremony . 231 
Dinkot, tn. on the Indua fe one ‘a 
DipAlpur, Dibdlpur, gq. v. —  o ania: n.,7f 
Diu, Dew, Dio, attacked by the Arabe 1668 
or 1669., eT »» l0l and n., 12 
divorce among the Paiijéb Hill Tribes, 277 £. 
Diwil!, featival ... on a 43, 302 
Diwan Rap Lal Bobra, wsiniotor Of Kangra. 268 
Dédra, vil. in the Himalayas ... i 35 f. 
Dogras in Tibet, 85, 91, 93; fort of .. - 148 
Déil, dal, split peas, old Anglo-Indian term, 252 
Dollers, Dutch coin i... -~ 178 £. 
| Domkhar in W. Tibet, tablet ay a . cara ee 
Donde Khin, founder of Bisaull wo 15, 6£ 
Dowd Caune, Difd Khin Qurésht, g. v. 
Dowie, dagger or sword oon one on «58 
Dragepa’abum, k. of Ladakh ... ue 85 
Dris, in W. Tibet, images at . os §=— ona af, 
dreams among the Obhubras, 20. the Patjib 
Hill Tribes... a ‘ a owe O09 
Druvabhata, a Paramira i: a ee ee 
dib, turf ... on oo one ws SO 
Duadhidri, milk aalisolor dee ae we Sol 
| ‘Dohshyata, k., husband of SakuntalA —..._ 165 
Dim, ih itkd of Jang, od: cult of oun one aT 
Dim, g ioe tos tee oon 261 
Dim or Khumili, the panchfyas oe =e VD 
dumbah, fat-tailod aheep ee wus os IT 
| durdfdl or drubiydl, see meee ao » 351 
Durga, goddess +o+ oon 40, 250 
durj, a casket one o ae » 
Durlabha of Anhilvid ,.. - 167 
Durrint =the pearl- wearers, slaves of 
Ahmad Shih ... kad a =e 55 
Dorr-i-Durrinl = Pearl of Pearls, title of 
Ahmad ShAh, of and n.; OF Durriini on 70 
divind, a cow's death ,.. . os 2] 
diif-bidt, evil spirita _... I “B49 D, 
Dviiraka, in Gojarit, home of ‘Krishna, 377 
380, 382 
Deydtrayakosha, a work by Hemachandra .., 172 
DwiparYog_s.. af - we BSD 


East Indies, Travels of BR, Bell in g. v., 
06 ff, 125 #., 173 &. 
edolins, « bird venerated by the Chins owe 206 


392 








ekddashi, elerenth Pies of the HOOD ssa oon 312 
Ekita Bay, 1 in the Andamans ... one 
elephants worshipped .. Per) oon 
Ellis, the late Mr, A, 7” val Shes ceaniahas ol 
‘savage’ languages, 183; on the Andama- 
nese, 220; 237; onthe Nicobarese, 317 ; dae; Sos 
Ender, c. in Palestine . an mA we 178 
Endere and Ladikhi fneceiptioma conapansd. D4 f. 


English apoken i 1m the Nicobar oon Per 319 
enumeration, Nicobarese methods of... 960 #. 
éremlaga, forest-man  ... en os = owe, 21D 
Eadraclon, plam of 1. ass oe wee 07D | 
Etna, mt., Monte Bella... « 175 and n. 
eugenia, a plant ose oo * one 208, 210 


Euphrates, riv. «1 = on ane, 10 
Europe, W. iciil tlie comae, caliteabion we 54 
Evil Eye, among the Chubraa, 20; the Paii- 


jb Hill Tribes st ies) wee OD 
excommunication, among the Patjib Hill 
Tribes ... oe ass oe §=6207: B74 
exorciam, among ‘the Pafijiib. Hill Tribes... 309 
Figo, hill pargend one ane 33 
Fa-hian and the Sikya relics anf ;if. 
Fairs, in Keinthal sn oe ee ov ff, 
Paigibid or Banglah ... oe ws 67 
Faridibid and Abmad Shih ... 16, 48 2, 55, 
58, 70 
Faridin, kof Pergin ws 9 «00 ume 
Farishta . 5D. 


Farrvkhabad and Ahmad Shih, 1 ft, 50, 
65 f., 68, 69 and n., 70 


Farrukh-ndmah, a Persian work = ++. oo (10 


forsakh, three miles =... ene aee we «67 
Sage tn. oon Pet ie oan oni 66 
Fath Ehin, a chief aoe 6G 


Faure, Father, on éhia Hisobarees langnépe... 317, 


Feluces, ffeluke, a amall vessel 9 «.. 175 and n. 
festivals of the Paiijib Hill Tribes, table of, 
500. f. ; ; details... ae Ce | no 
fallodoes, 179; possibly the Spanish folados, 
a kind of trousera; or the Turkish ferdje, 
an outdoor cloak for women 179 n, 
Fleet, Dr. F., on the Piprahwa Vase inserip- 
tion, 117, 119, 122, 123 and n., 124; on the 
| | 165 n. 


101 moe John, 103 and n., 184 and n, 

104 and n., 125, 197 and n, 126 and n, 
131 n, 

Fontana, itipenitegens Nicobarese lan- 
FURS as a os8 oe Ol? 
fortune-telling wach the Patijab Hill Tribes, 310 

Frampton, Rob., Chaplain at Aleppo, 1665-70. 


134 and n. 
Prancia Xavier's, 5t., shrine at Goa... 


French, the, at the Magull Court, 1667 
100 and n., 101 and n. 
Fiihrer, Dr., on prehistoric implements, 58; 


om the Piprahwa Vase inscription ...117, 121, 
122 n. 
Gabriel, angel, among the Chuhras... ...75 ff. 
GaAdar or Jhijri,q.v. .. _ os 8 0 oes 
GAdhi, father of Vidvimitra .. ...  ... 162 
Gadyachintdmani, a work by Vadlbhasirhha, 
deals with the life of Jivaka wo ROR 
Gakkhare, and the Khikhars,g.p, ..0  ... 1 
Gallile, Bea of 140 9 nee aus a 177 £. 
gambling at marriages, IM: the Paijib 
Hill Tribes cane ws oe OTG 
gondharvem, a form of marrisge an 376 n, 
Ganésh, g., in Keémthal... 41, 282, 298, 304, 306 
Gang, riv., the Trimirgaga . 158 
| Gangaikonda-Chila or RS jéndra-Chéla 1 “988 n, 
| Gatgaikonjachiléévara temple Ane 268 n. 
Ganges, riv, . 53, 67,70, 254, 971, 283, 308 
ganja, hemp-drug ae S15 
Gannd Begam, wife of (ImAd-ul-Mulk hb n. 
gdo-taliyah, bolster one one ae ee 18 
Garen in Keinthal, fair at od on | f. 
Garh Kobrind, modern Kadyink 4.  s. 20. 
Garhwil, pass into Tibet Pe ame 
garnet, button lac, shellac, old Anglo-Indian 
term PLL on ase ant 252 
| garur,s lage heron ee | 
Garur Purina, among the Padjib Hill 
SPEC see! bee dee ined Cee) gi 
Garutmanta = Garuda... = ase . 376 
Gary or Gayrey, Mr. H., acting Gaverninel 
Bombay, 1667... + ss o 103 and n, 
Galty, Mr., ‘OE. celta one Pt madi Pre Bo 
Gilun, o fidd of Jungl, $4; cultof .. ws 87 
gaunirdid, natal ceremonies «4. ss «. 281 
Gaur, original home of the KeGnthal rijis one 42: 
Gaur Brihmans prey oon ate 266, 273, 279 
Gauri, goddess 21 100 ses ee wes BEL 
Genazareth, lake we * 0s ote ove AT? 
genital organs worshipped y the Vam 
Mirgis oe oe ioe one eee on 296 
German language in the Nicobara .,.. «. S10 
Ghibri, Brdhman sept... ... os 8=60ooe 
ghard, varthen jar =... eT ee | 
Gharéj, in the Simla Hill State nae 
gheridl, ih Bong .. one oon 10 and ni. 
Ghaaiti, a Chubra name Hi ee 
qhazals, Persian odes oo oes oon «. 67 
Ghazanfor Jang or Ahmad Khan, q. v....11 #, 
50, 60 £, 64.2. 
Ghiird, ghi oollector ss pr ot oe S51 


Ghirths, Kingra sept ee oon aoe aw 62 





Chigie’a Din Balban, Sultin, and the Kho- 
Hi] 
Ghiyta. dia oe ’fmad-ul- ‘Mulk, g.». a 10 ft. 


‘43 £f,, 55 if. 
Ghordd, g. eve eae DEL 
Gbhori, Ghorti, the fetta ts of DabAk, 
ea the Ghor Hill __... on ee | 
the Pafijdb Hill Tribes. 303 - 309 
Gbuldin “Alt AaB, ae of the Ma Asir-ul- 


Teme dibias pdede oe 10.1 


Gholim Hasan, Sake author of the § Shard 
< ‘uemdni ska ne » 104, #70. 
ais ise, Pele Sx Mount Etna. 175 and n. 
Gidar Khél, Wazir sub-section on | 
Gilboa, mt, ion ar te Sis . 178 
Gilgit, Buddhist images at wee 
aticf finjeli, old Anglo-Indian term 

Girdhar Sadhu, The Seasons a q. ¥, 
Girisha, g: a i 
(n)Glet, A Chin spirit oe PTT) 1 
Goa, visited by R. Bell 101, 102 and n. 
GédAvari, scene of sArddhe 2... 0 ae ws SO 
Gidiwari ine om eee EEL 
Gods of the Hill Tracts, ‘290 ff. : - origin of .. 298 
golah, store-house, old Anglo-Indian term... 252 
Goleonda, Gulcander, diamond mines se , 101 

Goldsmiths, among the Paijib Hill Tribes, 
rl, 275, on $11 
Factory .. oe 103 n,, 104 n., 197, 198 n. 
Gonds, aborigines of India ... ons nee BOD 
Gorakh, character in Chubra legend... 24 


S15 Ff, 





Goria, Kobrind RAjA of Sharib  ... =. 2 
ws 172 | 


Gotam!puta SAtakarhni I, Andhra k, 
gram, chick peas, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 
Great Parent, The, Mother ‘Li, woraliigical 
by the Chins ... , a 204, 212, 216 
Greenwell, Canon, on prebistorin implementa 
in India eon one 54 
greetings, among tc Palljt Hill Tribes « O71 
Gujarit and Tailapa, 151; and Sindhurija ... 171 
Gujart,a tribe ... a se si 4 
Gujrinwil, tn, ... ose 59, 109 
Gujrit ioe + 
guldl used to paint the Sorckend 
gulbadan, silken cloth , si =. 208 
gulma, superintendent of woods ... 349 n. 
ya, disciple of Jinasint- 
chirya, completed the Mahapurdna, 2e7 f, 
Gonidhya, author of the Brikatkathé” ... 161 
Gaind, Hill State, feudatory of Keimthal, .., 93 
ot tn. near Buasera . ss 127 n. 
» COpPpPer implements from ane ee | 


ae a8 


guany, jate cloth, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252. 


Gur Nanak, Sikh reformer, 24; Baba Nansk, af. 


Guzeuratt visited by BR. Bell ... 


» Soe | 


a] Al | 


| Hatt, a Gakkhar.. 





| f. 
Gwalior, probably Kahlir of the Hills wo 9 
Gya and the Kahatriyas, 207, 270; scene of 


shrddhs... — ... + 306 
rGyal-rabs, the, and Tibetan history: 87, 

90 &,, 04, 96 

gyin-ye or yang-lai, bush - oe SOE 


ae. -ul-agdlim, a work by Bhekh Murtazi 


Husain . ames tee. oor 10 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, a chiet nee oo aos 0 f, 
haji, door-keeper one wes .« 18 
hak-kyi, a vulture of vengeance te = oes BIG 
Hila, l64:or SitavAhana ...  ... 165 and n. 


Halabas, Hallow for Allahabad Co a 99 
halon, a feast... fe on OLD 
Haliyudha, - writer, lived eee, eee 


tirdja I ve een) | mea xe . 169 
Hiali, a care-taker sah "350 f. 
Hali-Kouli-Kaan, ‘Ali Quill Khin 125 n. 


Hamilton, G., and the Nicobarese language, 
S17, 322 
Hanns,tn.Ansh un ws wes 180, 183 
Hanol, inthe Himalayas. 255, 256, 255 7, 262 f. 
Hanimin, g., temple at Mundi. 35; 41; 
165; 208; 304; ; 906 ; Sedan 
hag-t-sarddri, a tribute...  s» 


Har, g., 24; Shiv Se a ae 
hdr, abdaction eee oe “ as 233 
haram, female quarters in camp — 
Haradaila, Kailas, mts, ve . 155 


Hard wir, scene of a Khékbar defeat, 6: ree 
of the Bairijt caste ... . S70 f, 225 £., 305 
Harichandra's works and the story of Jivaka. 285 






Hari Krishna = on « Jo 
Har Nashak, a prion *~ - - oo Jbl 
harpoon-head, Indian + a oon yee: fa 
Harsha, Harshadeva, ao Paramira k., and 
Straka ... os os om 167 and n., 168 
Hasanpur, to. and Ahmad Shih ov, oss) OO 
en cn 2 


Hast, Malik, probably s chief of the Jan- 
jones ae oa as kin . v0 Bnd n, 
aa on .. 270 
, 158 Tha 
HAtéshwari Durga, with the eight hands ri 261 


on aoe « SF 
hat by cd, i profane st oes on - wo 
HAtkoti, mit.. oon arr 25h, 261 
Hat-koti Ishwari Math, aaaas ws = nos 9D 
havan, 281; hawan, a sacrifice Be . 298 


fHderi-da-kotwal, magistrate ... . 350 f. 
heding-hata (C. Nicobarese dialect)= nine ... 369 
Hellena, mother of Constantine .,, 177 £. 
Hema, character in the ence cs 155 
Hemachandra ... tet « 171 n, 172 





Hermon, mt.  ... ccs . 176 
Hiddyat, ‘Alf Kivin of Shukohibad.. Mandh., Ho 


Hidayat Bakhsh, son of Aciz-nd-din... 64,68, 70 
Hill, Capt. and R, Bell .. ose ate 102 f. 
Hill Tracts, gods of 990 ff. 


Hill Tribes of the Panjab, see Pafjib, 
264 ff, 280 1.370 ff. 
Himichala, mts... . a ow 15 
Himalayas, Hinduism in, q. U. woe ff., 200 ff, 
Hindu, names, and Mohammadan used to- 
gether, 2n,; scriptures and caste subsec- 
tions among the Panjih Hill Tribes, 264; 
marriages, 278; 200; 297; festivals, 303; 
di2; 374, 
Hinduism in the Himalayas, by H. A. Rose, 
continued from Vol. KXXV., p. 252. IIT. 
—The Twenty-two Tikia of Jungi, 
Keonthal, near Simla, 33 ff; Fairs, 37 f.; 
Appendir I.— Davi Tari of Tirab, 39 ff. ; 
IL — The Goddess es of Dhardch, 
42; IV.—The Legend of Mahisi ID- 
oth on eo Paria eee, 
Hindus, .tesist Mahmud Sultin, 4; and 
totemism, 51 f.; converts to Muhamma- 
danism, 270 ; 306; 311; 314; 372; 374 
Hindtistin invaded... <I4f; 45; 40; 60; 64 
Hindustini, im the Nicobars ... ». olf 
History of the Edjas of Jammun mentions 
the Khokhar Tribe . ow) Col 
Hiuen-taiang and Sdkya relied » 118, 120-£ 
(un) Hoi, a Chin giant ... on « 209 
Hili festival  ... ae 002 f, 15, ‘S16 n. 
Hoshiarpur District, in the Paiijab, and the 
cult of Miin Bibi... 32 
Hougiton's, Mr. B., Essay on ‘the Eanes 
of the Bouthern Chins iat pl 
Household customs sain the Pafjib Hill 


Tribes . ws fr 280 f. | 
Hugli, and Thos. Pratt... 173 and n., 174 
hullah, a robe ss ws 60 
human sacrifices ease the "Panjab Hill 

Tribes ane ae a8 ton ie ~~ 
Humiyin, Sikandar Shih 1 Leet. 
Hind Rikki, a Bribman, destroyed the demon 

Kirmar ... = fod ff., 259, 261 
Hanas, mentioned in the Naranihesdita. 

charita, 157 n.; and the Huns, 168; and 

Sindburija = os se 171 | 
Hunter, Sir W. W., and the writing of Indian 

languages on « 207 
Hussain, eon of Bharth... ee 


Ichhré, near Lahore, founded by Ichhri .., 3 

iddat, w period of time ... ise o 278 

Tkhtiyirn’ d-Din sronty cdineoit of the Sul- — 
tans Raslyyat ... wat eee ane 6 





206 n. 





Tkahviku,o warrior triba 0” ee sss 162 
Tidchigir, a Sanylisl mendicant bas . 206 
illness, among the Pafjdb Hill Tribes ,.. S10. 


‘Imiid-ul-Molk, Indian Wazir and Abmad 


Shih Abdili, giv. ... . 10 ff, 43 #,, 55 

| images, Maitreya, in W. Tibet id 55, 83 
*imidri, closed litters ... ribs Sit a. 58 
Imminihdd, tn. ... a - OF, 111 


Index of Prakrit waited in Pischel's Grane 
malik der Pratrit Sprachen, Appendix, pp, 
121—142 
India and the Khokhars, 4 ff.; and the 
Afghans, 9, 70; and Ahmad Shih Abdali, 
10 ff. 43 ff, 55 if. Copper Age and 
Prehistoric Bronze Implements of, 53 f ; 
the Paramiras in W.and &., 166 and n., 
171 ; and the Niiga kings, 172; the 
Hajputs in Central Pa a a 265 £.. 
Tudo-Chinese and Mrovhareee langaages oom: 
pared rn am re oon aoe ff. 
Indra, g. ms owe *168- and m,, 164, 976 £. 
ae ama ale mpi a, « 87 
Indue, riv, P rae a 5, 266, 279 
infanticide, female, amche the a Le 
among the Todas — ... 
inheritance, among the Paijib Hill. Panes 


278 ff, 

initiation ceremonies, smeasthe Fedak Tal, es 

Tribes... es em 

Inscriptions, at Basgo and Nyemo, W. Tibet, 
BO ff.; at Darn, 89 ff; at Sheb, 93-£ ; and 
the Endere, 95 @.; on the Piprahwa Vase, 
7 f.; at Bitira, 165 n.; at Udayapor, 
167 snd n., 169; Chilukya, 170; Nasik 
cave, 172; at Hat, 270, 972; in TyAgardja 
temple, Tiruvirur, 988 n.; copperplate 
of Ae ii State, MEL; at Vijaya- 

| 

Inthe’ \ didullah, a Persian weit on we 10 


| Inshie Miram, a Permian work as re | 


Intercourse, among neuen 20; the Pailjib 


Hill Tribes... . atl 
| es among the “Paitjab Hill 
. 276 
Sab pee aa, a noble of Weeaa Shah's 
court, 45 FF; oeity crite bie se. FU 
Irinis, ilk tribe one one mon. 47 
Ironsmiths, among the Paiijih Hill Tribes ope 274 
Tai Nand, lands of _... 73 
Islim, 5 n.; upheld by Ahmad Bhi .. Ce fe 
Tama’ il Khin Baloch, a chief... i, | siete ak 
| Iemir, for Cashmeer .... 9 s+ » 138 
Ispahan, Spahawne, and K. Bell, 103 and “3h 
104n.,125 and n.; and Stephen Flower, 
127 n. 
Tévara,aTulovak. 6. 9 ss ow 352 





Itéwah, tn. oo oe one rons 
I'timAd-ud-Daulah, Cacndeeuldiin Khin 
ful, Nicobarese spirits oe "v 318 ar we 
Jidavas or Yiidavas, race aee f. 
Jids, tribe or ee | pe. eee 
jag, ceremony... a a4; 36, 39 Ff, 
jagaran, a whole night's Pre ten -. 255 and n. 
Jagdi Khif, aa mentioned in a . Chubra 
legend ... : “ ” a ee i 


jigre, worship on see | 77m 34, 260, oo 
Jubfinabld, John a Badd, and RK. Bell 
Jahangir, k., mentioned in a Chubra legend, 


74 £.,.80 

Jahin Ebin, commander under Ahmad 
Shaikh ... ane ows 44 £,, 51, 60, 62.f., 70 
Jai, Hill pergana eee tue ey 


Jaina religious works in Sanskrit, 285; 
purdinas as 6 basia of the Tamil Sanskrit 
poems which treat of the life of Jivaka ...286 f. 





Jaina, the Sariogia en) ate OB 
Jakho, hill near Simla, $3 ce ahaka. a, ome 
JAl, aon of Binda on ou “a wai ts oi 
Jil,tm,onthe Bilis 4. on <n ie 
jalakridd, alove play «+ one oe «» Lig 
Jalilibid, near Ondh ... oa 67, 70 
Jalalu'd-Din, Sultin of Ghazni, and the 
Khoékbars av a5 -_ oe wes. rte 
J amadagni, hermit as es an LG2 
Jambndsion eee a 6 8H 
Jammi dynasty and the Khokhors... ee 
Jamnah, riv. Jaman =. 59, 62, 66, 315 
Jimehid, k. of Perais = weld 
janamashtame one oon nae ww. OLS 
J — Ebin, commander nodes Abmad 
ate a oo. 14, 60, 66, 60£,, 64.9. 
wens Chinib Fiv. os ane ne Perey | 
Janjihas, a tribe ey eee ee 
Jantba tribe  ... ais + wells 
Jariaandha, k. of Magadha one 378 £., 982 f. 


Jirawa, Andamanese tribe, 217; 219; words, 


239 ff- 
Jair Gidrus, Patijib Hill Tribe ey 
jart or masds, cure used by Hindus .. «.. 19 
Jir EatAls, Paijib Hill Tribe... ne vee 20 
Jasrath Shaikhi, sou of Malik Shaikhi, 
Band n., 7 and n, 8 and n, 
Jastrt, character in aChubralegend.. 23 £, . 
7 138 
‘Jit Pair at Bhaliwag,in Keinthal .. = -.37 f: 


Jat tribe, 8; and totemiam, 52; and Abmad 


Shih .. 12,55,58 #.; 63; 271; 314; 370 £ 
jathdrd, ancestor ... nih Pir a4, 36 
Jithié. Dévi, in Patiila .. PM ey pee 
Jitike, Brihman sept ... 000 0 ewe, BG 
Jatri vo tribe oom Prey oon son vee & 
Jha, fans sees salt ree 

| Jauri, sabmcebicns of the “Mair § ‘Sunirs oe 82 
Jawila Mukhi temple as 060s ; EUB 
Jayadevn .. ss ool 5S and o. 
Jayaratha, author of the Alatakdravimartint 153 

_ Jayasubha Siddhardja, k. of Gujarlt... .,. 172 
Jerusalem, visited by BR. Bell ... 174,177, 179 
Jesuits in India ... fe “- 100 n., 102 n. 
Jesvant Réo Poar and the Puara 166 n, 
Jezraell, plain of eek SDaee os 178 
jiijrd or gddar, form of marriage... |. 282 
Jhang, in the Patijib .. 0 | +« we «=F 
jhatd, jhatd, legitimate children ve 279 
Jhaumpri, a Chubfa ... . + we 26.8, 71 
fhii, a SWOIDP ws ets aoe cus os Oo 
Jhiliim, riv, a 
jhiwar, jhar, the a = Lee eo» S51 


Jhonjan Deora, in Shimgin, tnpochpbliet at... 270 
jhotidy, a messenger — + 350 f 
jhundd, a fagir’a whip ... 19 


meh in 


ae ra en 


‘a Jigemed-(etc,)-rnam-rgyal, example of a 


maaan cf Hee stores Cyoneener Ue ow 91 
Jynuia, bs disciple one fan oan $12 
Jilwaddr, an atiendant . Gaui aoae Ce 


| Jinastnichirya, began the Mahépurdna, and 


composed the Harivaméa-Purina .. 
jinjeli, gingerly, scsamam or tilseed cil, old 
Anglo-Indian terms ... ‘a as 252 
jimall, store-keepor 


oo 


=a 


ew Jl 


eb 


| Jipir, family-god of the Raja of Kotithr. 3, 96 


Jivaka, the story of, 285; is based on the 
Jaina purdnas, 286; in the Mahdpurdee .. 287 


Jivakachiniéimani, the Tamil, the age of, 286 #. 
‘Jivamidharachampi, by Harichandra... —... 285 
Jicamdharendiake, by Harichandra . a5 

jisya, poll-tax =. wie 
jidnarthis, seckers of siden. & 1 «378, 384 

| Joars, aborigines of India... ove ewe: MED 
jog, spiritual science ight, (Enh ee 
jog, combination of stare 9 uc os 19 £. 
Jigi caste, originally mendicants ... 270 £., 

276, 279, 283, 290, 310, 370, 378 

John a Badd or Jahiinabéd ... os 10 

| jokes, among the Pafljit Hill Tribes... sin Sil 

| Jomoi-mgonpa, the Nannery at Nyemo a 8 
Jones, Sir W. 44 n,; and the writing of 

| Indian languages oe ee eee 
Joppa, visited by B Bell oo owe 179 
Jordan, sea of «+ oe eee ne 1S 
Joseph, Si, ane ant erry ase — 1i7 
jotiahl, astrologer see a8 ane » 310 





Jibal, and the Eanaite ake PTE are 


Jabbal, iil Slated) iota ae ee I 


| Kaluwahan, EKaihnowin, 7.0... «j=. «= 


Kalyfins, Chatokya capital 4... ss 


Tak Mille a, ss Sal dO | Keeway the bleckensith..; Ge LA 
Jungaé (Kednthal) near Simla, the twenkysting Kimadhenu, cow of plenty ...0 162 n. 
Tikas of ae ee ane 35 ff. Kamil Ehin, Gakkhar chief ., one aoe 9 


Junkann, custom ee ae a o 99 
Junkin, custom ... = 99 
Juwihir Bingh, a JAt, and Ahmad Shih, 49, 

oo, 58 f, 
Jiwai, 8. Andaman tribe Ae 


Eabal, Spee to Persia, 1 ; ieee 


Shah ... = ier 
Eabalpur... a md n. 
Kachchh, E., subjected | o Sindburdje «- 171 
Kedu plant —_... . 214 


Kadu-water, that in ahich'! a corpee i is 


washed ... aa ; = 207 
Eadyina, ancient Gart Kohrins, near 

Qandahar a Prey ema ~ 2m. 
kafen, aehrond , oon a. 90 
Kafirs of Kafiristan and SE se . 360 
Kdégadidri, a letter-carrier .... ave we Gol 


Rabds cept in sce sl, eens Pac: 
Kahdra, caste of litter. carriers - » 58 
hah or kahil, mw weed ca anna w B61 
Eahlfr, possibly Gwalior oe -« oe OD, 
Edbouwin, the ancient KiluwAhan, right of 
the Bins, f +beld by the Ehékhars... 3 
Eaid Raj, k. of Marwiy, overran the Paiijab. 2 
Eailisa, Himalayas, near which is the com- 
monhome of the Aryas 0 wee es, BG 


Kais Abdur-Rashta, Feenbed ancestor ol the 

Mandir Afghins a o~ 2 
Kaithal, battlefield 4 i the Pafijab on oem Hi] 
kdjdwoh, panniers i alia Lor) nn oe 
Kikd, a Chuhea n name ... ose ise ~' 19 


Kakkala, Karka lt iad aaa ati oe 169 
kalah, a hat one Ptr) Pre) nee fee 18 
Ealibasti, tn, .. ss so « 362 
Kalak Dis,a Chub .. ... 2984, 31, n 
Eaélinaur, ¢. fos nies a ae 

Ealinj, bill pargdma 2 00 ese us 33, 
kalipaka, ite meaning .. Per Per Li and D. 
Ealaur, a fibd of J ungA oe od f. 


Kalivatl, a ialaiactde ta thas NeveiDinati. 


kacharita ot me oe =. Ls, LG 
kalb, heart, ates aS 58 
Eali, Age, 164; Tug, 253, 258; sdhaan 281, 284 
| 290, 208, 808 f., 311 
Raises, poet as oo 149, 151, 153, 287 
Kilinjar, near Swabl 1 B and n, 
K4Alowal, head-quarters of the Ribiins ... 3 
Kali, in the Himalayas... . “ ws 251 


217,221 | 


“155 | 


kimddrs, kdrdars, g. 0. ... me a _ 
komkhwab, gold brocade ie i ow 14 
Kamsa,encmy of Krishna...  .. 
Kini, in the Pafijib Hills, home of the 
Kanaujis... one oooldD 
Kanaite, aborigines of the Paiijib Hills, 265, 
263, 271 4; marriages ... 275 ff, 308, 
S11 £,, 314, 370, 372, 374 
Kanarese,Cannarry .. aes En ee ee 
EKaniwar, 216 ; Buddhism in = oF » 269 
Eanéte, a tribe oth 34 if. 
Kangra, near Sri Hargobindpur, founded by 
Raji Vir Khdn, 3 and n., 7 ; and the Ath- 
bhojd image, 42 ; totemism in, §2; home of 
the Bobria 48 oom PTs ae O68 
Kin KGbjha, Brihman sabia one «ow. 266, 279 
a ett ea by the 


Abdalla... he te “ - 60 
kanshord{,a heron (F) . on ‘een, see. OM 
cirri, epelter von nee or eo 275 
Kanthi i and the Kanaits., i atm oa 273 
kapdl kirya, burial custom. * oe o* ORS 
Kapils, o Maharshi or sacent! ee bo] 
kapild, a kind of cow ... on Z ow 204 
Kapilavastu and Buddha relics 118, 121, 124 
kardli, batrf, g. ¢. ne Pre Pe ww. 302 


ve 276-4, 279 


| Marriages = 
Karka IT] called Kakkals or Amoghavarsha. 169 
| Sarma, consequences of previous acta 


«. 483 
harmas, ceremonies .,. . 4 
Karmikamala, an satremnmabibintal product, 8 ‘376 n. 
Karéli, hill pargdma eos 33 


eae Cay ae san inion Pr) nom 55 
! tribe, marriage rules ... 
| Karvé Chanuth, festival ... os 


oo» 25 £, 279 


Kaskons Poameiets a o a 

kashidah, drawn-thread work designs ~~ Id 
Kashmir, 71,8; monks from, the probable 

builders of the Basgo Monastery ns a7 f.; 

98; 2h4; 957 ; 959; 348 

Kisindve Pala! end Kheahinde, q. v. 170 and nu. 


Aastiri, Mask ss 2 ws LIQ. 
Katchal, one of the Nicobars .., - om SLB 
Katebr, Rohelah tn, we une 
kathd, recitation . one ons nee »» 508 
Katherine of Bragansa... + oo 103 and n. 
KaAtils, a tribe, and the Bhikkar oe one 8 








~ 7 
wo 9D 
nea RTS aR a 


Katrah Mahaldir Khin, tn. near Baill 
Katrah Wazir Khin, tn. on the Jamnah 


= bath 267 

isaaiy, ia tear used. among the China, 
206 &., 212 ff 
KaAvéri, rif. noe ne Pre om et] ga? 
Kaveri... 18 261 n. 
Kavibdadhava, ‘ Sal et Solin? a title of 
Vakpati. oe on baad 150 


i} kuillah. in the Hilmalayas, boneple ab. we 36 


Kawili Dea, a dkiof Jungh .. 34, 37 
Kayastha, Paajtb Hill Tribe .. 271, 314, 373 
beliearsg i an antelope «. ia oom Po 155 
kenrita, Car Nicobar, a ieee 8 gas f. 
kemrdla-koh, Nicobarese tally stick —o oon S66 | 
kenrdta ngiji, Nicobarese tally by beads . o67 
keniiyd, ah plant . ord ae we oh? 


Kednthal, near Simla, the Twenty-two Tikis 
of Jungd in oe ee 33 &. 
Eeralas of Malabir, a the Mfuraas, suid t 


have been conquered by Sindhurija » 171 


Késha, g- _ os ae ae at 
Ritu, evil sls =r a2 ane * « 297 
"Kon, 4 Chin spirit Pr ine wee an 20+ 
khdd, valley oe = ane BOE 
Khad Ashol, in Kedathal, acene xe of the Siér 
Pair ssc os «41 #. 
Khafirah, canes, oteee a fax 179 Be n., 
Khagg, a sept. ai; ) onto 
Ehajire Dogre, Brahman sok: Seeded s aes 
Khildshi, Hill pargand abe on noe oo 
Khalatse Bridge inscriptions ..- ow 96; 148 


EKhanir, Himalayan State «ss we 
Khaniira tribe ... ae ave 9755 279 
Ehin Jobin Kokaltésh, or Mir Ghulam 
Rasdl, foster-brother to ‘Alamgir «+ 63 nm. 
Ebin Kh4ndn, Intigam-ud-daulah ... ae 10 
Ehararand the Muohammadans = ae 370 
Kharg@A, royal quarters inacamp ... 17, 53 
Ebari tribe, possibly the Ehattare ... - 8 
kharifcropa +. w. 265, 375 
Kharipur, early home of the Khokhare oe 
Eharilifa, vil. in Siilkot one os 2 
Khbdah, and the Kanaita en 273, 276. £., 279 
Khatéshwar, a tikiof Jungi ... a4, 36 
Khatris, tribe of mized Brihman and Keha- 
friyadescent 1 ws. 265, 271, 275, 973 
Khattd, sub-section of the Ghirths oe geal Oe 
Khattars, possibly the Kharitribe ..  .. 8m. 
Khawly Khdin, @ and n.; an =e 


under Ahmad Shab, also called Bezhan ... 63 | 


khil, Th. rule wee oan 275 
Khéra, sub-section of the Girths ws — on 
Khila't, set of robes on 44 £ 


crs s ime oh ih 


 E- 
Kerosine oil, modern Anglo-Indian term .. 252 | Himthib, silk cloth 


| EGls, aborigines of India au. ves 


Khiar Ebin, TimOr’s fendatory in Delhi .. & 


Kbmer (Mon) languages, and the Nicobarese. 


216; 318. 357 

Khokharain, in the Fa ib District, 1; or 
Tah... on a 3, 4m 
Khokharin, vil. in the Pailjab... wn 2H, 


Khékhara, The, and the Gakkhare in Paljab 
History, by H.A.Bose, I.— History of the 
EKhékhars — A. — An acconnt of the tradi- 
tional History of the Khékhars, by a 
EKhékhar of KEhokharain, in thea Hoashiir- 
pur District, Pafijib, 1 #.; B—The Kho- 
khars of the Muhammadan Historians of 


peed ff.; Il,— A’History of the Gak- 
ae Eto is} f. 
Sch GA wae on 2D. 
Ehodiganj, tn. near Farrukhibid ... «160, 
_ Khod Giri, riv. .. — kha awe 210 
Khumili, the Panchiyat a 273 


Ehanli, sub-section of the births . «we 62 


Khurpd, Chhimba sub-section...  .. + 52 
Khushali pargand, in the Himalayas ~~» 40 
iE =a bbe 26 1 i, 


re aaa ae aoa 
Kindri Khaoilil, Himalayan vil. 255. Khandal, 259 
King-Crow, ashun, among the Chins, 204f, 


208, 214 

| Kirkuk, Kirkway, visited by BR. Bell...  . 129 

 Kirmar, a demon - ~ 253 £,2568 
Kirtaki, a Bribman woman ... i: 


Kiruttinariya (Krishnardya) probably the 
Rishtrakute k, Akilavarsla-Krishna Il ... “ae 
kiryd karm, faneral eaeend 2 or shridh ... 305 


Kishan, gE: = so0 oon ow 34 
Kishan, Bribman sept vas “see . 27 
Kiyala, g. ae co | See 
(m) ‘clo* seung, a paciat ntick used among 

the China us —ere 214 £. 
‘ko'-Chin tribal distinction _ one « 206 


Koban, in the Caucasus, copper “vi 


from ss. eH ae ae o « 59 
kodai madam, gifta he ow 263 
Kohirn, sub-section of the Malijane on he 
Rohait, totemism in = «s ae ” we 58 
Koh Damavind, well of abs l 


Koh-i-Nandana, tribe conquered by “Mandar. 3 
Kohistin-i-Namak, tribe conquered by Man- 

dar 3 
Koh Kirin, wists Kohring... 1 a n., Sand n. 
EKokalla IL, a Chedi Kiss sce ses . 169 


| ‘Kokir Sankh, a Ehoékhar, embraced Islam .. oe OB 
| Koki, Bustam RAjA ane 1s —Z- aw 1 


oo on 2 = 70 


Kol, for Aligarh... 
iga ment: 


Kol, 8. Andaman tribe... =a 
Kolis, a tribe, 36; in the Paiijib Hills, a71, 
976, 278 ff, 305 @., 314, 370 aie 








Kondaviti, captored by Runa «+ 952 


Kondul, S. Nicobar isl. ooh) Saree 
Eonétirija, captured by Nrisithha oot SO 
Kira, N, Andaman tribe Bae =e Ply, 258 | 


Kosalas, in the Navasihasdakacharita. 167 n., 171 — 


kotherd, a messenger 4. eee sae « Sol 


Kothl, hills of ... - oT a a - i 


kothi, state granary... «. so0 and n., dol 
Koti, Hill State, feudatory to Keénthal, 35, 

a7, 42 
Eati, vil, im The Hill States i Zee ot ff. 
Kot Kbai, Hill State, $7; 278; centre of the 


opium oo aes aa a 
Kotli, in the Himalayas * 261 
Eotlabr, in the Hill States 32, 42 f. 
Eourouk, girwg, a prohibition «+ 25 and n, 
bErashis-mgon, k. of Leh... tes as #1 


Krishan, Brihman section 264, 266, 311 
Krishna, g., 253, 254 n., 298; and Rukminl, 3762, 
Erishnarija, a Paraméra. ... 165, 166 and n, 167 
Krishnariya, Kirottinariyu, q-T.  ee os OS 
Krishnariya, won of Nyisithha... .. .. 882 
Kritavirya, father of Arjuma .4.0 00 was 
brifikeri,‘a clever poet’, tittle of Padma- 
gupta . a os LOl 

Kehatriyea, i in the Pafijib Hills, 246 - ; became 

Brahmans, etc., 265, 267, 271 £., O75 ; natal 

enstoms, 281 ; purification., 989 « ong; S11; 

414; 870: 372 f. 

Kshatirechddimoni, a work by Vidibhasiitshs 


deals with the life of Jivaka sie 285 ff. 
Eshemendra, author of the Auchilydlam:dra, 

149 and nm; 151 f_; mentions Vakpati- 

rija II... ocs ss See Ss 6B, 160 = ci 
Kubicha, a cvencnce of Sind... aa a” oo 
Edt, in Rawiingarh, near the Burgi sats, 

262 and n, 
Ettin, early inhabitants of the Patijib  ... 268 
Kulachuris and the ae ane ae w+ LEB 
kulaka on aon PET an . LB4 
kullah, rseetern. we 59 
Kullah-i-Khinbdrah, one oof “Ahmed Shih’s 

Cannon . +04 ase os Of 
Kull, iTimedaven: vil ase 4 
pgp L, identified with Anapsya, 

i]. °. oo « 288 and Th, 
Kalthi, a tka of Fungi. ben He a4, OG 
Kum or Kasyin, tn near Tauria .. 128 n, 
Kuméraniriyens or Sindhurfija, k. ... 154, 

165,171 
Komb-mélA fair ... “ae ive ie 139 £. 
Kumbérsain and the Kaunite ... oe 275 f. 


Kumher, fort, attacked by Ahmad Shih .., 58 
' Run, Chin clan ancestry oon one BOG f., 213 
Kun-dgS-rnam-rgyal,k ws 
Eundina,tn.in Vidarbha ,.;. 


Kundinansgara, Krishna's capital a oe OS 


376, 379 | 





Kung, Conge aus on 


101 f. 
Eunit, from which i is Kanait ae ee 
Aunyhdin ptijd fee on Bob th aan 304 
Kapila, in the Paijib = on 
Kurukshétra, home of the “Bairkit caste, 
270 f,; 284 
Kusa,sonof Ramachanira .,. 2 «. 62 
Kusa-prage IE tid mn 162 
 Edsheli Deo, a did'ct Suck = o4, 37 
Kusumdévachila, a Vindbyan pat ar on 155 
Kutbu’d-din, viceroy of Delbi on os SOE 
Kuthdér, in the Himalayas oe os on on 
Kualaya, meanings of. 0 noes 105 n. 
EKwira, vil, near Garhwil Ms awae ff 
Kwitinydbdi, creek, in the Litile Asdimen: 246 
| Kyflé, g. ws oe nia oes on SOE 
“Hyco,aOhin spirit .. se cs osx S04 
LabAnf or Lobindsept.. 36. .. w. 51 
Lachchhan Rijioi Ke; or Signs of Royalt 
In Réjis, by H. A. Rose ate me 
Lacrampe, Father, and the Nicobarese langa- 
Ladahd Khan’ 8 tomb, near os Khsiord he | 
| Ladékh, mani walle,87 : and Buddbiem, EB 
and the Palis, 91; 92; 94; Buddhist tone 
image - O7£; 148 
“Ladakhi insctiptions and the Endere... 95 : 95 
Ladakhi Chronicles and the Basgo fort .,, 85 
Ladikhis ton aah ae on aad oo] a8 
Ladhdrid, sub-section of the Ghirths...  .. 52 
Léhaul und Buddhism... 0. os ss 968 


Ga harp by Muizau'd-Din, 4; and 
e 5, Gand OD. 5 7a 13 and * 
Samir Tmha- 


| a aes 43 and n., 70 
lai-[6,0 Chin teacher ,.. aa 208." 213 
Lakh Daté, Pafijib Hill Saint... ..  .. 960 
Lakhnau ( Lucknow ) on pert one 18, 67, ep 
Latkarhdr, wood supplior one nee one | S61 
es Sk, pits aA 963, 565 and n. 
Lakelimat, alae 164, 165 ands n. ; 376, 478 


Lamas, ak pay _— one 
_ the Paiijab Hill Tribes ees deals a74 ff. 
guages of Savages, a plan fora uniform 

scientific record of, see Savages -...18] ff, 
i ol? &, 353 s, 


lank4, a stack of fuel iors a 


Lanka, co, oa 


| -~ 802. 
| Lannoy, Benjamin De, Consul sh blepens 


134 and n, 

104 f, 
oe 157 B., 172 
ve ae SDD 
=~ mo 62 


lar,in Persia .., on -_ an 
Lita and Sindhurdja eon Per) 
Latrobe's Letters from the seen 
Lauri, Chhimb4 sub-section . 





Léwi, vil. in Sirmir ae... ~~. «of 
lown-gd, pig sacrifice among the Chins oe 214 
Lava, Bon sal Ramachandra Fis ow ba 
le, Chin poddy-fields | ie » 210 
Legends, OCbubra—of iioeer: a1 f. of the 
Marriage of BAlmtk’s Daughter, 23 £f.; 
The Creation, 7) f.; Story of Dhagind, 
hb ff.; of sii 80 .; 106 f.; 1235 ff, 


Leh, kings eo , 90 : o7 f. 
Leiah, in ay Paijib hee on 52 
Lha-chen, ~ ag name of the frat dynasty 

of Leh . one.) © eee me ee) | 
Ed chaheateek Geko) cee cor 06 
Lha-chen-jo-dpal, k. of Leh pec a rksees © ciple! | 


Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal, k. of Ladith, 
inscription of, 89 ; identification of, 90; date 91 
Lha-rgyal, kof Leh a ~ we OI 
Lhayi-sras, dynastic name of Tibetan kings. 96 
Lightning, g., Mahiddo, 37 : pene be China, 209 


Likar, a Chubra name ... Z om 19 
likhnehdrd, aclerk 4. an an 350 f- 
Lipari, isles ass ee 
Lisbon, 102 ; Lizn, and R. Bell » 174 
Lobdini or Labini, sept aa oat. o1 
bLo-baang-thar-rmyed, Tibetan paesin | 
Logi, prince of Edtlthr, became a dfofd  ...42 £, 
Lobri khichri, a kind of food ... bee ow O02 
Léukri, gz. = » 298 
Loteara Rinchen bitaan wn, fe ine “a ow» 148 
Lucas, Sir Gervase, Governor of Bombay in 
1668 ass eed = _ ae 10 0 
Lucknow museum contains some harpoon- 
heads 5a 
Ludhiéna veranea by Joatath’ the Khékhar. 67. 
Lumbini, birthplace of Buddha on « 118 
Him, ealt ... i ws 51 
Méchhi, casta .... sie TE ag ll 
Machhi-khdn, rijii of Chiniot. .. ws and n. 
waa piece goods, old ‘Avplo-Indian 
= ae owe 252 
ied Hill State, a am to Eeinthal.., 33 
Madhur’ taken by Nyisithha ..  .. 4. S52 
Madras, Maddera slepotan, visited by R. Bell, 
101 ; 344; the Right-band Casteaof 348 n, 
Magadha and Ach yuta .. one ons « 208 
might commenter ens wa = 500 tes we 310 
Magio, among ‘the (akian: 19; the © Pati 


Magalls mentioned by RB Bell ix vs 100 
Mdhabhdrata, war, 35; and the RAjpits. 268, 268 
MahAdéo for Mantni,g, 35; Lightning, g, 

a7 ff, 
Mabidev, g: oa oon eae oon os» 258 
Mahijans, EAngra sept... 9 0 ses ave GD 


MahikAls ( Mahdbilaparrans ), feast... 





mahitshapatalika, chief record-keeper , 
mahdimdtya, chief councillor ., ss es 
Mahdnadithi, zg. ... 
Mahinphd, a thi of Tonics. 84; colt of « §=36 
Mahdparinibbana- Sulla, the and the Piprab 


wa Vase a. LIS 
Muhdpuriina, the, and “the Story of ‘Jivaka, 
255: data of ideal eee Pre oon Per 287 
Mahi Siva, and Mahasd,q.0, ... os 253 #f. 
Mahfad Déotd, the stl Of sce me 253 ff. 
Mahdvyutpath, a work . — «st oe LIB 
mahuimwats... oe one oem 9 aa2 
Mahesha, g. ae ick neailltalin wahaies Tan os 263 
Mahedvara=Siva, g@. + ave « BSL 
Mahi Kabdshor=Mahisdétra, es 40 snd 0,0 
Mahi-Ehashwa = a 41 no. 
Mahlig,in the Himalayas «. ss. ss 36 
Mahmin { Mabiban?) to, near the Jumna, 
und Ahmad Shih 4... «sss oo os 61 
Mahmiid, son of Bharth = 9 
Mahmid Kbhin, sairapeenens of ei eet 
Kbin o- os obo £, 
| Mahmdd Sultan it in the Panjab, 2; his sixth 
invasion of Indian ss ‘a «Co 
Mabmid Shih IT., and the Khékhare Pee | 
_Mahni swamp, near Pariiir ... 53 
Mahrattahs and Ahmad Shab Abdali... 13, 13, 
15,18; or Marhattahs... 48 &.; 55, 58, 6l, 66 
mahtd, an official irs _— ws Oe 
Maindirth, tn. on the Tons, 253 : or Mainds- 
rath a aor ow iliae eae 254 iF. ; 259 
Mainpuri and Ahmad Shih ... ois h £., 70 
Maitreya, Bodhisattwa, image in Chambé 
‘monastery, Basgo 1. 9 see as “85; 03 ff. 
Majhog, abode of the demon Sing! ... = 257 
Majorca ialardas... on aes As . 174 
Makara, crocodiles = aw. 158; 165 and n. 


| Makkerru, sub-section of the Mahijans a. Oa 


Milati, a character in the Navasdhasinkocha- 


rita om oon oe Lod, 167 

| Milara, and the Pabieiven “PL on 150 
MAlavaminaketana, for Sindhurtja ... s- 160 
Malavarija=Sindburdja «... 0s wes 155 
Malay language inthe Nicobars «. «. 310 
Malaya, mts. ... ee a | 


Malayan aboriginal and N iooberese langu- 
ages Compared... bead ai Sb7 ff. 
Malfusat-i-Timdari, the, and the Khékhars ... 6n. 
Malik Allib-did, governor of Lahore «= 8 
Malik Hast one aus at 3 n., 9 and o. 
Malik Ikhtiyiru‘d-Din, Altunia, g. ». oa, OS 
Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikh ... oa YY - a 
Malik Kad,a noble of Ghazni... ns ow OD. 
Malik Kaldn, a noble of Ghaznl ne . 8B, 
Malik Khuarau, jast of the Ghasnivides «.. 4 
Malik Shaikh Per me oon oan ed a, 6 





Malik Shaikbd, governcr of Lahore ...3, Gand n. | 


Malik Tithr Khan, governor of the Pafijib... 5 
Malikind dues ws al ie 260, 263, 274 
MAlvi and the Paramiras «.. 166 and n.; 
170 and n.;171 £. 
Milwi and the Kshatriyas — ... 267, 270 
Malyavati, character in the Narasdhastika- 
charita .. et 1H, 1546 
Man, Mr. re QO, and the Nicobnrese langunges. 317 
Man, Mr. E. H., and the languages of the 
Andamanese and Nicobarese 18], 
183, 220, 317, 322, 359 £, 357 £, 
Man, Col. H., and the Nicobarese languages, 517 
Minasasarovara, lake in Tibet a «ws Sol 
Minavadurga, taken by Nrisimha ... ... 352 
mandala or déda, M8 mn; modern pargana, 





350; er af gr 3h mn. 
ne aba, compiler of the Tamil lexi 

anin ata "= - ae SES 
Mandér, son of Sandi. . af a oa at, 
Mandir Afghins, dencinidivity of Mandir a 
Méndh&tri, k. of the Ikshwiku race . » 165 
Mandi, Hill State 4 = “— wa 36 
Mandi Rohr, in KapfirthalA “ ee 
Minekir or Malkhed, home of the Rathors... 169 
mangalas, charms are oo ~= os Lei 


Mangla Devi, fort in Jammu .. a ee 
manhria, spirits... + one ion iim 206 


mitt, a Measure... nm aan eee ane 21 | 


mani-walla in Tibet... 66 ff. : 02, 97 
Minik-Thairi, day when the mussels rise to 

the surface of the sea ae = 1€4 n, 
Mafijughosha, Bodbissatva (‘a Tam-dby- 

MEE) nce ee ive 86; 90 
Mann, Dr. Oskar, on Abid Shah . we” 10 
Manni, Mu-in-ui-Mulk... ia aes os 10 
Manthara=Mandara, Mount . os woe OOL 
Manu, progenitor of ieita ne a“ = . 162 


Manucei ... aa fs ow 100 nm. 3 174 
Maniin, in the Hill Skate Pet as os Oe 
Mandnl, a (iki of Jungi on 
Manyakheta, cap, of the Rithors of Manckir 

or Malkhed, plundered dais” Sede os 169 
Mirin, a nickname of BeorfsiheéA  ... een 
Marithas ... son)" gh a ee 166 n. 
Mardini, in Silko}... Ss a ne 3 
Marhattahs, ece Mahrattaha, 48 ff. ; 55, 58, 61, 66 
Mari Buchiin, vil. in the Paijib os 
muirts, PanjAbl, forts oe. PT ver 
Mari Tappa, in the Pafijib see 
Marriage of Balmik's en Chuhra 

legend ... se 29 ff, 
Marriage, inti: iis the ( Chins, 212 £, ; 

among the Pafijib Hill Tribes, 272,275 &. ; 

of Hindus, 278 f.; of widows, 280; kinds 

of, 282 ; eight forme of Peo oe 378 n. 


we OB. 


| Marwir, and the Kahatriy DB sss 


aa eon F | 





Marah, Mr., FE. I, Co.'s suvwaiii We Dibeed ane 174 
oe 267; 20 
Mary, the Virgin ot one ATF 
moda or jayt, a cure: also a vbekaisisiis ethioe, 
ordemon, 19; called chhatd... abhe one 
moshri, figured ‘bth’ .. a “_ ws 14 
Masulipatam, MasLepotah: Visited by EB. Bell 101 
Mazin, sub-section of the Mair Sunirs. ... 82 
Mathuri, sacked onder Ahmad Shih. 51, 60, 

Gl and n.; 62, 64, 70; and Jarisandha, 382 
Matiina, for Figd Hill pergand 6s 
Mitris, water nymphs...  .... «+ wee 
Man, tn. W. of Farrukhabad, Idund'as | Man 

Reshidibdd Per a oe moe ‘60 and on. 
Maund, a weight, old Anglo-Indian term .. 252 - 
Maurer, and the Nicobarese languages. 317; $21 
Mayayamals, an excrementitious product. 376 n, 
Mayikamala, an excremen‘itions product 376 n. 
Mayira, poet one one oo ove « L5l 
mechod-rten, i in Tibet coo oon woe 7, BB, o7 
medallions, raised and painted, in the Basgo 

Monastery iia oon ane PET a7 ff, 
medicines among the PafijAb Hill ae . 315 
Méghasavulééa, a work by KAlidisa .. «+ 287 
midhids, waxirs or heir temple oversecra, 
Merchants of the s—derigmes Be en "mat 
Mernutunga’a Prabandhachintdmani, 159; 

163n.; 167 and n.; 165 and n,; 169,170 


and n.; 171 n. 
Mesaena, tn. ., ent of the silk manufacture, 174 


| Metnétehya, Nicobarese standard of reckon- 


ing’ ow 565 
MiAA BIBS, the Cult of, by H. A. Rose 7 33 
Midnwill, totemiam in . eon 
Midnipur ‘celts’... ... 


uns ooo ws OE 
nue Sa 
migrations of the Hill Brahmans dat 


Le J 


Mibrib, a descendant of — ae ip 
Mibrilwid, near Audh . a he ae 67 
Mihtar Misi, Moses ... oo | 2] n. 
Minds, Minla, 5; aborigines of India ww 269 
Minorca isles... 194 


Mi-pham-mgon, Lama and viceroy of Lah 92 


| Mirdéial, caste ao 


Mirath, tn , and Ahmad Shah .. ne “BO, 60 
Mir Chulim Kasil, alias Mir Manjhle «68 f, 
Mir Jumlah, Sadr-up-sudiir, and and Ahmad 
Bhiih, 47; and Thos, Pratt. oom ina oo ‘174 
Mir Manin or Mu’in- ul-Mulk-(Mannu)-whose - 
daughter was betrothed to Ahmad Shih ,.. 
10; 43 and n,; 45 ff.; 70 
Bisel, sear Bidlket , rr) 
Mir GAhib, for Sher Audis Khin, 12, Ve; 
50f,, 56 f.; 59; 61M; 684. 
Mirz’ Babi, son-in-law to Aziz-ud-din. 4, 70 
Se yea o- =—s owe, 10 
Chins ' 206 w,, oii. 


Miyan ‘Abdolish Sébib who adapted Sher 
Andis Khan ere Ca Cy ane i! 12 
Monastery ruina in W. Tibet... «=. 85, 87 f. 
Mongebell, Monte Bello or Gibello, Etna, 
175 and 2. 
Mongol Monastery in Tibet, es mGonpa, 

3 wes oe one os Of 
Cea if. Tibet eee Ptr em 
sdiies.wenkioned’* = “ 
Mono-Kbmer languages, 150; pe the Nico- 

barese .. ont a we 216; 318; 357 


wicuramente, soap the Pabjab Hill Tribes... 272 | 


Moore, Mabaminadans,, in jin Tangier, 174 0, 
Moses, Mihtar Masi, among the 


Chubras, | 
@1 and-n. ; 107; 137 


Mother ‘Li, The Great Parent, worshipped by 
the Chins “ oon SUM fF; BOS, 211, Z19 f. 
movann-/a, Kensit loaders; 265; or thiakurs ... 268 
Mrigania,a Muni... ee 
Mriginkagupta, father of Padmagupts vee 150 
mrindladank,mlotua-root ws ore wee 155 
Mubirak Shih, Sultin mk vm 7 
Mughals in the Paijab, 7} and ‘Abmad Shhh, 
67 ; 24 
Muhammad, Suitdn of Ghor ... ~“ 4,5 0- 
Mubsmmad Hasan, probably Ghalim Hasan 
or Sumin or th ae 10 ft, fi 
Muhammad Sadiq, Bekbaawar, brother of 
Ghulim Hasan in ARSE ee 
Muhammad Salih, Sher Andis Ehdn Babédur. 11 
Muhammad Biih tll. — Prt eee 5 
Muhammad Shih, andthe Khikhars wee oe 
Muhammad Tughlag Shh, and the Khékhars, 5 
Mubammadan, and Hindu names used toge- 
ther, 2 0. ; Scriptures, among the Pafijib 
Hill Tribes, 244; migrations, 270; mar- 
riages, 278; puberty- customs 28]; dead, 
Gisposul of =e une ae 11-283 f.; 200 
Muhsammadans, and totemmam, 51; Moores, 
104; conquered MAlvi ond Gujarat, 17], 
oR4; dress of, ete on oon on $73, a4 
Mubmid of Ghazat = 8 
Mu'in-ul-Mulk, Mann@, 10, hoes dnnwihes 
married ‘Imid-al-Mulk .. 43 andn.; 70 
Muirm'd-Din, ravaged Lahore A Tee 
mukh ditdi, a marriage custom ant 276 
Mal, a Star wae . S08 
Molarija, founder of “the Obabfukyas of | 
Anabilepattana oon baw .* — 151 
Mulbe, in W. Tibet one ao oon we SF 
MollA Sardir Ehin,achief . « 
Munda, Hill State ee rere | | 
Mufija or Vakpatirija lI. ... ee; 
165 ff.; 169 £; 1 and a.; 172 
mugaddem or ugritd,a tax gatherer... —... 351 





vow 150 | 


401 


mugaiyash, decorated “ate 56 

Murid IV., recaptured Bagdad Erotid the 
Persians oe 126 n. 

Muralaa, i the Nevaedhasiakacharita 157 n.; 171 


muadibA, & courtier hin ase 7” ue oO 
Mosalman, ask. of Ladikh~ ... — as 92 
Musalmang, the Baltis .. = «+ sen Nae) 
Muscatt, visited by R. Bell 1. = ase 101 £. 
Mykenae blades... 0 90 osu, wee wee ee 


Myrabolam, Sper al old Anglo-Indian 
term =e oom ed oon 2a O52 


Nachchigirkkigiyar, commentator, on the 


Jirakachintimani ae Pr] iit Per 259 
nid or ox, worshipped ... 9 + ass ao» BM 
Nidaan, in Kotlthr =. aoe ow. 33, 4, 37 
Nadinah, tn. and Ahmad Shih _— aw (60) 
Nadir Shah's invagion of Hindustan, 14; and 

Ahmad Shab ... a _ ase «GoD. 
Niga kings in RAjputim& =u. nee ee “LD 
nipaddraka, make-youth matt Dame, nak seeen, 
Niga-Eshatriyoa a oe mai fam Liz 

| Nigamimbé, queen to Nrisithha oa. 920s S52 
| Nigari writing ... won wee LAD 


| Nagar Mall of Akbaribad, opposed Aband 


Bhan ss 
Nag-banai or Tukshak, the iam Rinahs of 

Beorlsihad abe Per) me l 
Nig Chauth, on Mahila donee gota we ow SOB 
mig dévld, snake god one nee cot ow. ot 
Nagpar, hole of the shorigiaes ws 269 
Nagpur Praéasti, list of Pasuehek kings, 

165 and 1; 172 

Nab4n, andthe Eshatriyas .. «=. 267; 270 


nathshirds +e. on om ont one on 04, 
Mae. | a a a 
Nain, near Simla iH 
Najib Khiin, soesmmeaniide alia ‘Aieud Shah, 

12, 15 and n.; 16, 44 £; 51, 60, 62 #; 66, 70 


nakekatar, evil atar one aoe or ew O12 
namdsi-maghrib, sunset prayer = — +. 5) 
Nambi-Andir Nambi arranged the Tamil 

Scriptures 4, tee weet 235 n. 
Nanak,Gori se. _ Sl; 196; 142 
Naneowry, C. Nioobaress, 417 £.; de Roips- 

torff a dictionary ee oo san ws OUD 
Nanda, traditional half-brother of Buddha, 1190, 
nan-i-fanak, thin bread... 0 ae ees 
Narain, g- oe 256, 261 


NArdini Ball Shridh, fi funeral ceremony = 234 
Narasa or Nrisitnha 1 = «+ os «. doe 
Narastiha or Naral oon eee oon oe 167 
Nareluh, tn., and Ahmad Shih ae ewe TO 


INDEX. 
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Narmadd (Revi), aries in the Navaniha- 
sdebacharila ... ~ 154 Ff. 
narél pliyi, secret anions eT on 206 
niru shuldi, a marriage custom aud os seid 
Naraingh, g.- ve oe ee ee RE OD 
Narwarkét on on as 0 


nosaqgeAts, armed messengers ous . 16 f.; 46 ff; 50f, | 


Nashudi, on the Puabar rit. he oon fek 258 


Nasik five inscription PTE | one om 172 
Nuskel, a work se iad ar os 284 
Nat, a spirit among the Chins. a 207 ff, 


Nath, qh Chuhra DAME wo. #7 oon ow 1 
Naushera, tn,, in Chubra bead. 7Of, 82 f.; 
106, 109 
naragraha homa, a ceremony connected with 
the planets os oon ans oo O79 
Navasibasinka, Sindhuraja 150 and n; 
151 and n.; 153 and n; 154 ff; 165, 169 ff, 
Noveathatdakacharita of Padmagupta or Pa- 
rimala, by the late Prof, G. Bihler and 
Dr. Th. Zacharias, 1L—The Manuscript, 
149. IL—The Author, his time and work, 
150. IIl.—Quotations from, 151 f. IV.— 
The Novasithasdskachorifa, 155. V.— 
Analysis of the Poem, 154 ff. VI—His- 
torical Events from it, 159 ff.; genealogical 
tree of the Paramara kings of Dhiri and 


Ujjain, 165; details concerning them... 166 fF 
Nazareth, visited by KR. Bell 1 Ii7 andn, 178 


Nasir or Seeer,an official «. «++. 125 and n, 
Nédg, in the Himalayas ee 7 
New Year's Day, ceremony at Nyemo, &; 
among the Pafijib Hill Tribes .. «4. 
Ngag-dbang- “rgyamthso, a Lama, contem- 
porary of k. Sengge-rnam-rgyol 86 
agept, piekled fish =“ ass one ens 210, 215 
mNgiris, ancient name of W. Tibet... ... 94 
Hides, eo tribe. ue eet wesc 8 
Nicobarese languages 181 ff. ; 217 ff; 


old 





317 #., 353 ff. 
nidhiana, i receptacle aoe see tee Lif 
Nigalds, Paiijib Hillsect ... a » OL] 
Nigliva inscription = use wees « LIP 


Nikala, near Lahore... ae one ders 
Niléb, home of the Gakkhara... ce vw 8 


Ninduna, a porgand ... il 
Nineveh, or Neneveigh, visited by R. Bell, 

} 129 f. 
Nirmand copper-plate inscription... 340 n. 


Nissowinda, sub-division of the Rihiins, 3 and n. 
Nor-‘adzin, a princess of LadAkh .. «. §A7 


Néritds, feativals a i i!) | 
Norditri, festival .. con 0 wes wee, we BOD 
Norkam harpoon oon one ase ee | 
Wothre,in Garhwal 4. esas wee DG 


| odhra, high ‘official o- a 
-Ociroa, bay of, probably Bay Wanies 174 and n. 





‘Notes on the Chins of Burma, by the Revd. 


G. Whitehead,—Religion, 204 f,; ‘Tribal 
System, 208: Propitiatory Osremonies, 207; 
Spirits, 208: Cosmology, Witches, Law, 208; 
Manner of Life, Tattooing, 210; Burmese 
Influence, 211; Customs— Marriage, 212 £.; 
Burial... * ies 214 £, 
Notes on konienk ‘Ateiulicave Terma and 
Titles in the Paijib, by H. A. Rose, 345 £8. 
Nrisitnha, Narasa, son of Tivara ae Gua 
Numeral ne hi Nicobarese, 333; nu- 
merals .. oon ase Ped ose S61 if. 
Nunnery ruins at Nyemo kee ee BS 
Nuribid, 5. of Agrah, contains the tomb of 
Gannd Beam... sn ase a 4 Tr. 
Nur-ul-hasun Khiin, Sayyid, of Bilgram «w. 65 
Nusrat, a Ehokharchief, 3, defeated by Timar; 
6 and n. 
Nya-khri-btsanpo, ‘a Lord ofthe earth’ ... 86 
Nyemo, in W. Tibet, inscriptions ab... £5 &.; 97 


| Nyima-rnam-rgyal, k. of Ladikh . ... 88, 92 
Nynorla (aN yungla) in W, Tibet, votive tablet 
at wee ebe om ee a ne a2 


Oaths, among the Chuhraa, sh ag Pafijdb 
Hill Tribes... Sk” ere! pee pe ROS 
Obamambé, wife of Nrisitbha ... ee ~~ ooo 
Occupations, Chubra, 20; of the Pafljab Hill 
Tribes . —— oon oo eon are f, 
we SOL 


ok-ni, skilled Chin teacher ... = . 08 
Omens, among the Chubras, 19; the Patjdb 


Onge-Jicawa, Outer Andanshinns Tribes, 217, 
ri languages, 239 #f.; 243 f.; voeabula- 


he os itn -ne e Oba ff. 
Ostadontead a - 83 
opium, among the Paijidb Hill Tribes, 274, a5 
Oram Zebb, Magull ose e° oon 126, 132 
Orang-bokit, wild Malaya .. ..  « S1B 
Orang-utan, wild Malays coe ese OG 


Ormous, Ormuz ... -» l02end n,; 103 and n. 
Ornaments, among the Paiijib Hill Tribes ... 872 
ox or nid, worshipped .. 
Oxzinden, Sir George, aes 
Suratt, 1662-69 a 





10) and n.; 103m, 


Pabar, ri¥. oem one ta « 242 
Pabilal, g...0 .«  «» 255, 250 t: 261 wad n, 
Pago d'Arcos, Passe Darhaa, tn. near Lisbon, 


174 and n, 
Padmagupta or Parimala, author of the Na- 
eonthasiakecharita 2 is on 149 ff. 


Padmasitha, otherforms .... ae ow 167 


403 





Pehri, a record- keeper ... ae one 
Pikpattan, the ancient Ajadhan 
pala, Toda, a milkman... — “ = Oo 
Palankwo, Andamanese Tribe in ae mee 
Paldri, in the Hill Sintes sb te «. 35 
Paiestine, the travels of KR. Bell and J. 

bellim 2.00 a ee) OB HE. 125 HE; 173-4. 
Pall, Pafijib pargand ... oof) eee GF 
Pallava, saint, ancestor of the Pland spt - ~ 62 
polsrd, an official a = so « vol 
Pilwi, vil.in Sirmur ... an ae oh 
panch gdvyd, mixture paste in purification 


COPCMOMICH as ee aes SD, OD 

panch jog .. fhm he nn oo 313 
pailikak shan, siciisatory hymna ... ow. OOD 
panchayat, council ee ee 
panch raten, five geome ws ees, BOS 
pindarus, paste ... == a! 
Pandavas, and the Onlt of Kanéet ow Go; 260 f 
Paindavs to. Pery — one ane 21 ff. 
Pangi wizirat s+: “es wis Per 850 f. 
panild, feast Pr a ae ton rer $13 


Panipat, victory of ons hee os a ee 
pini-watrd, pumplea ss... ws Ol 
Paiijib, home of the Khikhars ail Gakithies: 1 
Paijib and Totemigm on ne one a | f. 
hn Notes on Ancient Administrative 


Paijib Hill ‘Tribes, A report on, fete a 
Native point of view, by Mian Durga 
Singh.—Tribea, Tribal Designations, 264f.; 
History of Migrations — Tables of Hill 
Gections—Brihmana, 266; RAjpdite, 267; Vai- 
ayas, 268; Hadras, 269; Mendicants, Tribal 
Head-Quarters, 270; Genealogical Tables, 
271; Monuments, Caste Marriages, Totem- 
iam, Tribal Names, 272; Public Aseemblices, 
Deities, 273 ; Trade, Artizans, 274; Marriage 
Customa, 275 £,; Divorce, Polyandry, Proa- 
‘titution, 277 ; Inheritance, 278 ; Tribal de- 
taila, 279; Widiswe; Hlowschiold ceatoata, $804 
Adoption, Puberty, 281; engendered 
ligion, Gods, 290 If. ; Worship, Ghosts and 
Spirits, 296; Initiation, Sect, Priesta, 297; 
Places of worship, Sacrifices, 208 f.; Fea- 
tivals, 400 #.; Animinm, Worship, of Spi- 
mS jof Ancestors, B05; of Animals and 


Words, Courtesy Titles, Agricultural Su- 
perstitions, 312; Food and Drink, 313; Din- 


| Parili, Hill porgand ane et 
| Paramiras of Milava, 15); 157, 159, 161 u., 


| Passe Darkas, Paro a’ ‘Aro @: F. 





Periyapurdnam, Tamil work by Sékkijir - 


ing Customa, 314; Stimulants and Medicines, 
$10; Social Customsa and Intercourse, 370L., 
Glothinjiasid Ornaments, Dancing and Sing- 
ing, Occupations and Professions, a72 f. ; 
Agriculture, Land Rights, cte. 
Pannuloe, Se modern Kashan. 128 and n. 
Panudin Jite 4. sss on 3 


S74, f. 


376 n. 
dd, 37 


Parabrahmi, the supreme solcib aes 


162 and n., dynastic list, 165; 166 and n., 167 ff. 


| Paramiramahibbrit, a name of Sindhurija.. 155 


Paraméravarhéaketu, a name of Sindhunija.. 150 
Paras Him, ancestor of the Kahatriya on 267 
pardd wishin, secluded women... ‘ we «41 
pargands, 35 ff. ; 274; ur mandala, 350 and n.; 

351 and n. 
Parhilah, in the Pafijib o> te ee BE 
Pariar, in the Unde District seit Ondh, its 


prehistoricimplementa =... oe OE, 
Parikshit, k., successor of Yudhishthirs Ae 

o76, 384 

Parimala or Padmagupta, gy. 0... s+ 149 ff, 

pdéets, faivies oe tes eile 2, DY 


» S87 
-. 878, 890 ¢. 


ik one 


Pidrirdbhyudaya, a work by Jinsatnfichirya, 25; 
Pariévandtha-Tirthamkara 


| Abmad Shih . ow ote a 56 
pa-‘san ‘sayy Ohi teacher or priest. see 207 if. 
Pasho-pati oor o 20a 


« 174 and 0. 
pasture, among the Pafijib Hill Tribes =... 375 
Pitalé, a character in the Nowenthaniadacha- 


rifa oo oe ae aoe oes 154 ff. 
Pathdna, a gat ont oon cd ei ne a 


PathrilA, anb-section of the (Ghirths... os 
‘ 100 n. 


Patnah ‘AghmAbid = ove nother 
pattd, , a leaf ae or al rey ve OS 
patti, blanket oo one oon aae ws SOL 
Patwil, riv. in the Himalayas = « 36 
patwdri, an official ea on + SSL 
Panlinists, Pollistians, the Jesuits ~~ 108 and 1. 
Panlom!, wife of Kasyapa =u. ve eee Gh 
Paundraka,an enemy of Krishna =... = +. 379 


Pivigadh, Pivakadurga, fort in 0, Gujarat. 


166 n. 

~~» 214, 216 

Pegu-Tenasserim Coast, tition of Nico: sad 
et ee) 
oa... ae 


285 and oo. 





Persia, &., oo implementa, 54; and the 
travels of BR. Bell and J, Campbell ...98 @. ; 


125 ff. ; 173 ff, 


Persian characters in Sheh inscription =... 99 
Pesans or Pisans —-— -~ 179 and n. 
Peabiwar and Ahmad Shih ... ~~ ws gO 
Phigi, in. the Himalayas — nae Pett oT, 42 
phases of the moon, among the Nicobarese... 367 
Phe, on the Indus, votive tablet at wo 88 
Phyang, vil.in Tibet .. <<. = 881;% 
Pile Bheddl, Brihman a a iced on 3 
pipal tree... a) eee. Ava Gy STR, 808, S11 
pindll, eae Te epee ye 


pirdhan, alight wrapper ws == 18 | 


pir ghési, tomb of LadahA Khan, in Kinges, 4 
pire, saints a 4 A ais on BOO 
pisacha, a form of marriage tee ree o76 nL 
sistema eZ pain RMaT ee 
pitei pabeh, dark half of iamkee saci, 289; 
encestor’s fortnight ... = us on ois 
piri, manes = «+. oon on on 


language ses oe —  - os OLT 
Piand, sub-section of the Mair Sunlirs «.. 652 
Plaung ‘Saw, Obin, rain fairy ete ee 
: de yet sauresdesiae prsaette we los 207 

i'Eleuk, Chin, Lord of the Under World, 
206 f.; 215 £, 


Pullistians or Pauliniste aS 102 and o 
polyandry, among the Kbékbars, 1; the 
Todas, 84; nod aa 
polygyny, among the Todas . LE 
Poona and the Bohrés ... ie oon 
Port Blair, in the Andamans ... 
Portman, Mr, M. V.—Comparalwe Grammar 
of the South Andaman Languages, 183; 220; 
221 and n.; on The Fire Legend, 222 ; 246 


aon 277 
she B4 
268; 270 


Portagallaand Muscattin)650_—.., 

and n,; 102 n.; 103 and n. 
Portuguese language in the Nioubara ow S19 
Porvaroi for Paranirns os owe 


por, poppy-head or capanle ... . 20, 105 n. 
potatoe trade among the Patt Hill Tribes 74 
Potter's Field, the «=. = + + 179 and o. 
Powar for Poramilras ... os 0 a= 166 nm. 
Powargada, a fort oon 7 co 166 n. 

Prabondhas, Jaina, on the Chanlakyas and 
Paramiras «1 = ca tonne 170 #. 
Priig, Allahabad... 0 =» ss ww» BOB 
wo» 168 


o76 Ds 





| priests, among the Pailjib Hill Tribes 
Prith 


217/215, 246 


166 n. | 


Prakrit Words occurring in Pische's “ Gram. 
matik der Prakrit Sprachen” 


121—132 
+ O89 
166 nu. 
173 f. 


pralaya, distinction ose ose oon 
Pramira, old form of Paramires ... 
Pratt, Thos. of Dacca .. eee ~ 
pregnancy, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes... =o) 
Preater John, oo. visited by EK. Beil... 101, 
128, 182 
on DTG 
vivallabha, a name of Vakpatirdija II., 
165, 168 
puoteions, snioug the Pokey Fe Tries 00. 


277, 379 
peallara, a leaf 4 om ane a 
Ptolemiicus on the Paramiras.. 166 n., 172 n. 
Puars and Paramiras ... iat os 166 n. 


paberty customs, among the Chins, 210; the 


Pate TA Tiber oon oo oon - Zt 
Palo Milo, Nicobar il. .. os -) oo S18 
Pulomiyi, Andhra k., Siri-Pule, .. 172 and n. 
Pannar, Hill pargand 5. se omen 
Purinas oe ous aos oe or oo. 24 
piranmdshi, foll moon... .., «= #3, 301, 312 


| Pahupchtastijene:{P) pillar of vinteoy ah - ww» S52 


Pwo-Karen alphabet, among the Chins, 206 n. 
al’ yau-raa-yrige; Avalokiteavara 


on _: anak cin oa) 15, 70 
Qolandar Khdn, envoy to Ahmad Shih ~~... 70 
Qemar-od-din EKhin, a noble, and Ahmad 

Shih 45,47; or P’timAd-nd-daulah —... 66 m. 
Qandabdr, and the Ghori tribe 1, 2 and u.:; 
and Abmad Shih ow. 9 ews, 710 
sal, skirmishers w+ wm axe uns 16 
Qaatr, B.-B. of Libor ... ses a 17 and n. 
Qubiah-i-shdh, the Sbih'scopala . 58 
gir, an armed retinue... 9 4, isn a BB 
qirw, Kourouk, a prohibition wwe 126 and nb. - 
quindchi bishi, the =. nase BS 
Bab-brtan lbartee, Basgo castle =... Gf. 





Radio, (?Bai near Teheran), visited by 


EB, Bell .. on os . 128 
RaddpAti — Rattapitt or the Réahtrakdta 

king Kottiga on — os wwe 164 
Raddpati, tn. or co.;amd k. Biyaka ..  ... 168 
Rao SAl, ruler of the Salt Range .. =. 4 
Rahbir tribe oe — wee one on 271 
Bahu, evil afar... on8 oe oe 266, 207 
Riihus, a ee oe a H4 on oe 275 
Rai Ghalib, a chief ae uh ate on 7 
rainbow, among the Chinas... ee 
Rai Sdrang, a Gakkbar one on oon 9 
BAN, a fi of Junge 94 or RAIA ae ST 
Hill a ni one oo os Oo 






alias , Koldtiuige- 


re I, ee aaa as gr 
bila or oe 968 and 2. 


pinels ak: end tolenines wees 

Eajpits, among the Paiijib Hill Tribes, sub- 
divisions decided by descent, 264; or Chha- 
tris, 265, 271, table of sections of, etc., 


967 ff.; marriage rules, 275 ff.; death 

custome, 283; food, £11; titles, $12; Salu- 

tation, 370 f.; occupations ... . O72, ff 
rikehasa, a form of marriage... 576 and n., 378 
Rim plundered Ceylon a « 186 f., 142 
Rima, i. ve ane ow oO 


Ram Chandar, ancestor of the Rhjpts 


Ramachandra oo one — oon | 
Ramaers« Pars ous —_ | a 168 


rs: st or Yasobhata, minister of Sin 


dhuri jn... one oa oan 1s ff, 172 
Riwmayana one oe ann eee oon a 
Rimgangs, rit. noe o + - 
Riimgarh-Hill insoriptions one oo ww. 118 
Rim LILA ceremony one oo oon ese LM) 
Rampir, Hill parg gam w+. oo oon wa J 
Ramsar, Chuhra rs Inge Of ns el EE. 
randhant, ncookshop . ane nee Sali 
Ranj& Bhoj, in Gikciawd leo 75 
Ranvin Sairi and the Kannits... = + .. 279 


RAS Chhabitd of Delhi, ancestor of the 
inert pars aes arr is 

rdshus, stare _ —_— on oe 

Rasin or Raisin, M., of Lyons, and R. Bell, 
a 125 and n; 129 
Ratash, Hill State, feadatory of Kednthal ome 


seek: Maruendac: tk 


| rice-beer, hawng ... aoe = 
se 2A as on Persian rE “eg ae 


ed 


wo (G1) 


Rathls, Réjpit section... 2. as 
Rathors of Minekin or Malkhed ... 


Ratnaratl,tm. ... | es 157 ff 
Ratn Pal, son of Sanda... ». wo Sand n, 
Raut (Marithi) = borse-soldier ae ooo Ui, 
Révati, danghter of Rivata 9 oe © ee STG 


| Raverty, Major, on the Ehékhars and Gek- 


khars ae ae on 7m 1,6n.,7 2, 9n. 





R4vi, riv- sos —— om em wo 107 
Ramil Deo, a kd of Jungl a oe ae 
Riwat (Guzaritt) = he se-soldier ww. 348 n. 
Réiwats,a Rajpit section 5 nese BE 
Riiwin, Hill pargond =. - ww Oe 


Ray, Mr. Sidney, crn the upplicakion: al! tie 
Theory of Universal Grammar ... 181,188; 
21, $42 n. 


| Rartyyat Sdltina assisted by the Khékhars... 5 


Reggio, Regium,in Italy =... we wee 175 

Réhrs, aceasta... oe oe] we oT, 373 @. 

Religion of the Chins, 204; of the Pafilb 
Hill Tribes se 0 wes wes 290: STD: STA 


remarriage, among the Paijib Hill Tribes, 
277 ; of widows oe 1.8 250 
Saéinkaadti rir, and 





goddess, in the Nava : 
Rice, modern Anglo-Indian term Ran 


Seance en por HAA “Ribdins, 


2 and n. 

ee ow SIT 
<a 7 a76 nn. 

Rivata or Raivata, ks of Anart oe owe 376 


"dynasty arok ial 
Riepstorff, FP. A, Ba, aad the: Nicobirese 

langunges neo 317, 221, £., 353, 369 
Rohelah soldiers under Ahmad Shih, 15, 60, 


68, “s 
Ruhtia, fort, founded et a8 on ae 
roli, saffron ambergris ... ose ein 
a anemia mat she Micsbarees 
oe o- “ ous ve S17 
Rodar, Siva, 24, or Rudder oe ae 261 ft. if. 
Rudriditya, minister of Vikpatiraja 1. 169 f. 


Rukmabihu=Rokmi ... = _ wa O07 


Rukmakeia=Rokmi 1 09 20 ee me OTT 
Rukmanéttra—Rakmi .. _— ~ on Oia: 
| Rokmaratha=Rokmi . <= ab” on te 
Rukmi, son of Bhishmaka -» o76 f; 380, Bo 


Rukmini Kalyanam, by G B. Subramiak 
Pantalu one aoe ure & 


on hh 


118 and np. | 
119, 124 

Riipar, ( Ardbar }, and the Khikhars, 6f.; 

anid the Muhammadans .5 = os 968, 270 

Riri, o Chubra name ... aoe — wa 19 


Rummindéi and Buddha relica 


Sa‘idat Khin, Afriat Afghin... .. w. 12 

‘Sacht, wife of Indra... ue wo 162 end pn. 

sacrifices, among the Chins, 207; called 
Bhund’, among the Pafjib Hill Tribes 


206 £.; 305 
saddgalfprarritia, meaninga of nee 163 n. | 
Sedpor, ( Baltistan ) inscriptions ... v6 if. 
sadr-us-paddr, chief almoner ... ae oe 64 
Bidd,, in Patiila... “ — ae 
Ba "dullah Kivin, a Rohelah Nawab «+ 66, 1, 6 

and n, 
Bitr, fair at Khad Astni in eee 41; or 
BShért sss -. 302 


Eafdar Jang, Nawib nil Ahmad Shih. Il, 


14f,16m, 170 


Saghi or Siti, form of betrothal .. . 282 

Sahashaka=Siodburiia os = aes 156, 165 

schemavetrah, golden stall — o- « 169 

Sihityadarpena, u work a soa on LOD 

Sahswin, pargoni, in the United Provinces. 69 

Saifipur or Safipur, adopted home of Sher 
Andis 


ono 12 and mn. , 


Baif-ud-daulah, Nawab, ‘ohiel abana under 
Artz-ud-din lk. ts 64, 63 
Bain dynasty, of ehiah are ~ the Keénthal 
Riijia hme bbe mt Pe | 42 
Baivaa, among the ‘Palijab Hill Tribes, 
probably the Shokan Brahmans... . 266 
n.; 272, 200, 297, a14 
Baiva Tamil Scriptures, Tirumurai.. 233 n, 
Eaiyide ons -— — =e nnn on 40 
Saka--Musalmin he 
Saka era, 170: or year, 820=287 A. D. 
Baxi Singh, Raja, a recollection of Sakyamu- 
me introduced Buddhism into the Paljéb 
asiaks | penhac =e ene oon 200, 297, 314 
Sakti, goddess Pre oo Poe — 290 
Saktis, among the PaijAb Hill Tribes os B72 
Sékyamuni=Boddha, a recollection of 268 n. 
Bakyas, “ brethren of Buddha” in the Piprah- 
wa Vase inscription, i... = se li? #. 
EAldr Jang, Nawab, and Aumad Shih 67, 70 
cals, BO MCRSUTe sas aon =e one aa DO] 
Salim Khan, achief 2.0 ccs esl oes OM. 


Salim Shih, Sultin Ielim and the Gakkhare, § | 


Sallammity, tn. visited by B, Ball ... : 
Salnd Patel, vil. ee ane ace 
Salutations among the Pafijtb Hill Tribes — 570 


| Baéont, featival 


on SOE | 


| Geblakasdil iv. the Narniadh or Revi 





Balve,k. 2. us oo cv 876,870 
Efiminn, in the Pailjab .. ra jon one 
Samangs of the Malay Peninsula, ieee 
of the Andamanese ... ane ee BT s BSG 
Bamdhan, vil. on the Ganges, sear Parrok hi 
béd ~ 10 


Samding Simnatary cx the Yamdok Vale = Z on) 
Samin, Ghulim Hasan, author of the Shardif- 


i-temini ane - 1048 
Saminatha Aiyar, Panail on: the Jivakachinta- 
mani - on . 235 
Samathalla near Lahore, aco ne apr fl Khakhar 
defent on on nee aoe 5 
Sanctuary, in Keo oe 4] 
Sind, a Kohrink Rail founded Sindar in 
the Palijhb ou sme nee ems | SR 
Sandal Bar, in the Pafijib »- Sandn,in. 
Sindar, 2, in the Paiijab Per oan oe 4 
Bindi, tn. in Ondh as a «en, aoe, OF 
| Sami, evil star sw we aceon, 968, 207 
Sanjaull,in Keénthal ... «=. we om» BS 
Sankachiida aan ae er ree ane 157 
| “aise rae als ses at 





Sainkhapila, k. of the Nagas, tn tive Nepeto: 
sdnkacharita ... on iia 154 2 188 f, 
Bankrint Swan, festival 4.0 ut) as 002 
cameir = a. ow. 378, 4 
Suuskrit, vehicle of the J: cin religious works, 
235; poems, and the story of Jivaka  ... 286 
Sanyial caste, originally mendicanta, 270 t. o7e 
233, 200, 370, 373 
Baphet, Safhet, tn., in Palestine, visited by’ 





E. Bell... . oss ied 
Birada (Kashmir) charndters | in f inberintioa og 
Sirada,writing 4. 9 4.2 cscs nme 108 

Séradi, g. oon — “e one anh vo 2B 
Sarie Nebi,near Mathurh ... «. «= 61 
Sérang Khin, general under Mahmdd Shah 

IL, defeated the Rhokhars .. ... a Oo 

Sarsogis, section of the Banifa -. 268; 303 

| Barasvati, goddess oo = oe ows DB , 164 
Saraswatl, riv. and the Séreuta es 266, 270 
sarbandd, dresses i she pe «- S08 
u as =e AA 
Sarinhe,  iekunint son: “ 52 
scropd, serpaw, a sash 127; dbase oF 4 honour, 182 
sorshébhd, ormamenta oe sce . 306 
Séraut, or Bulrimi Brihmana... = 73, 279 
Sartiras, RAjpits of mized descent . ~- 268 


piri children born of cua “marri- 

ow 276, 278 
os 155 
seria seals Vidyidharas, in the 


' . oe = ove, BO, 157 
Sadikinta, mt. ttn oof oe hat 157, 159 
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Sékkilir, Chile minister, author of the Tamil 
Periyapurdnem . 288 
Beljang. pene fer: a ‘Monastery i in 


SasiprabbA, princess of the NAges, in the 
Novasdhasdakacharifa, 150, 154; called 
. 155: 156 f.; 172 


Agagt .. 
Saspola, in Tibet, 85 ; inscription... £6, 88, 9/; 148 















=a Cy a 
Satara, inscription from, 165 n.; aud the wtp af re tabeaver ~~ “St eel 
Blbria 0 = 0 ws 0 ws wes 988; 270 | Senart, M, on the Piprahwa Vase inserip- 
SAtavihana or Hila... «.  +-164 and n. hon - om sea, 2e4 
Se quality of ag Sengge-rnam-rgyal kof Laat, 85 hymn in 
oo" Per 76 n. bis honour Ts _ -— SA ff. 
Satya Nardin, festival . . $03 | Serash, Shiriz tn. _ “a . 105 
souhrid, sawhra, sarembciolaw, ote. we 18 edn. Seringapaiam, stormed by lérar see 1. 359 
Savages, (The Languages of}, A Plan For StshAdri, tn., Tirmpatt .. bas owe Ue 
A Uniform Scientific Record of them. | Shab ' Abbie. captured Ormus in 1682, 103 n.; 
Applied to the Languages of the Anda- 126 n. 
maneee and Nicobarese by Sir Richsrd UC. Bhahdba'd-din Ghérl comquered Delhi =... 266 
Temple, 18]; L—The Theory of Universal Shahidat-i-Torrukhsiyorwoa F@ast Muham- 
Grammar (a) The Theory, 182 #. ; (b) The mad Shak, a work by Micah Mebamzaed 
Couree of Grammatical Development. The Bakhsh, Ashob ie 10 


Bentence ia the Unit of all Speech, 189 £; 
{c) Skeleton of the Theory, 101 #.; (of) A 
Brief E ition of The Theory, 195 f.; 
Table of Comparative Grammatical Terms, 
Diagrams, explaining the lines upon which 
the Theory is worked ont, 198 £; (¢) 
Methods of Analysing the Sentence,200 f1.; 
Il.—The Theory of Univereal Grammar 
applied to the Andamanese Languages. 
Prefatory Remarke. [—General Deecrip- 
tion, 217 ff. ; Il—Grammar, 220 #.; I1T.— 
Reymclopy: ina f; Ty. — Phonology 
Groups, 238 If; Appendices—A.—The Fire 
Legend in the Bojigngiji Group, 245 ; B.— 
Onge Voosbularies, 246; Fortman’s, M7 fi: 
Bonig's, 249 £.; . — Andamancee Tribal 
‘Names according to the Aka-Béa Ls 

251; T11.—The Theory of Universal Gram- 
mar applied to the Nicobarese Language, 
Prefatory Remarks, 1.—General Descrip- 
tion, 317 &.; [.—Grammar, 322f.; IIl.— 
Etymolocy, ‘$36 &.. IV.—Phonology. 355; 
V.—Comparison of Dinlecta, 354 ff. ; vI— 
Compsrative Philology, 357 .; Appen- 
diewsa—A.— Nicobarcse Reckoning, 360 ff. ; 
B.—Reckoning of the Days of the Month, 
3a? ; Car Nicobar Calendar ae “ 
Bayoe, Prof. A. H., Sen! Sitathien Siighoe 
Sayyid Kingaandthe KEhothars_— ... ail 
Sayyid ‘Abd-un-nabl, faujdir of Mathuri ... 





Sayyide, Muhammadan section is ww.» Zab 


Seanderoon or any Sse the port of 


Aleppo ... oo ee 176 andl my 177 | 
Seinda, Seynda and J. Campbell... 103 n, 


Roete, Capt. Jonathan, and Indian History... 


10 £; 68 n. 





Shihan Shih, Ahmad Shah ‘AAAI oe ee 
Shihdarrah, tn. opposite Delhi 5 . 4 
Shih Dauld, shrine in Gujarlt... =. 9 ++ 9m 


“Shah Doul&h, saint, in Chubra legend == 80 
| Shihl, birthplace of Sher Andis Khan = 12 


Shihis, a caste ... je Eee 
Bhihjabintbéd and Ahmad Shih w Il, yet 
43 #.; 48 f.; 60 f.; 


Shih Mogim or Mokim, in Chohra legend, 


77 and n. 
Bhihpor, in the Pafijib.. — ... 3 
Bhih SAfi, erandfather of Shih SalaimAn, 126 2. 
Shih Salaimin, Shaw Sollyman, 105 or Sulal- 
min 8 +s 125 and n,;126n.; 127 n. 


“Bhih Wall Kbin, minister of Abmad Shih 


Abdill ... atk sab! | es con 1], 14 


-Bhaikha, fort in the Paid a aa 


Shaikh Bayanid Kalkapor Bawanl oon Ptr a 


ce Ghta mas petal Aes gee 


| Shambhu, a oe Pr] oe Per) 262 f. 
| shdmddt, community na S74 f, 
Shameher Nahbidur, a Marbattsh and Ahmad 


BSbéh lesa on oe ae and Bay bo, 58 f. 
Shanéi and Jad, a kd of Jung’ oli a4, 36 


| Shanétl, a @ki of Junga ge ees a4, 36 
360 | shankrint... ae OSs . 313 
Sharib, tn. in the Patijab, fomnded by Babrk 

of Ghor ... = - i o was 


sharab, strong drink oe oon — oe 
Shithi,in the Himalayas) «=. 0s ss 261 
| shdfire, & Tonner and = pick rot . 
Sharva, g.... — sas woe 263 
Shaw 8ollyman, for Shih Salaimin .. 104, 125, 

128, 132 
Sheh, in W. Tibet, rock inscriptions at = 90 ff, 
ShekA Allabyir, the Martyr Ce a | 


408 
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Shekh Motagi Husain, surnamed Allabyir 
S4ni, author of the Hadigat-ul 


Shellac, Garnet, Buttonlao, old Anglo-Indian_ 
Care sss 
Ghapberd Ceeie anton the Pafijab Hill Tribes, 
271, 210 f.; 378 f. 
Sher Andiz Khin, Saiyad, called Muham- 
mad Silip and Mir Sahib .. 11 f.; 14,49, 55, 


56, 59, 61 £.; 68. 
Shér Chand, Rajhof Kingph .. «wr 268 
Shergadh, tn.and Ahmad Shih wwe 60 
Shéri or Baer, festival. .. oe one ane SOD | 
Bher Khin and the Ebikhare... 5, 8 n. 
Sher shAb, nica fe ight 8n.;:9 
Bhibji, fs sss vee tee wee DOG 
shikitd, payment in guia 8 aoe a74 £. 
shitéthd, hereditary mght on wes om OID 


Bhiil, Hill pargand bee eae zm on ou 
Bhiriz, Serash, tn, ane eee os 


shishom tree oon om oon - oe 0a 
Shivaji, i: a ~~ Pre) in ina 2¢8 
hiv RAtri, featival Per ne aoe one a2 
Shiv Shankar, Biv, g. 1. 9 ae oe . 262 


Shoemakers and Cobblere among the Patijab 
Hill Tribes eee oon one 271, 274 
Shom Pen, Nicobarese dialect, $17 ff, 5-4 ff.; 
enumeration, 360 ff. ; cocoanut reckoning, dba 
Shorib, tn. in the Palljib, destroyed... .. 2 
ShoribwAli PabAri Hill... 20. ase al 
pernt Sh as) tpn eines or kiryd 
_farm 

45, 61, 66 #f,, 69 f. 
vo yaad 





os nee AGS 
Sickness, among the Chuhras, 20-the Chins... 208 
Siemreap, in Siam, has famous monuments... 284 


Sigar, in the Himalayas bu on 37 
Sikandar BhAh L., and the Kbokbars... oe OF 
Bikindrah, tm. ... oe oe on 16 
Bikes’, Major, copper fiassleimeniia ie woth f 


Seema shears Navasihasdn- 


oe = aes LT) 
stead aa princess, Suite of Vikramédityn . 172 
ilavantl, wife of Krak Daa, the Chubra *. ow» 28 
Bilens or Sileninin Cypros .. «. 176 and n, 
Billa and Charibdis oo8 Pet nee ow 17 
simantamani, bead jewel a ok ay 
Sithdbala or Sindbula for Sindhorija. 167, 170 
Simhabhata,a Paramirak. ... roe |, 
Bimhadeva, son of Siyaka ... on 166 n, | 


| Spindt daram, death ceremony ons 


Simla Hill States, religious cults of .. 
Sindh-Sagar Doadb : ee hem: Trt ee a 


88 ff, 
O58 ff. 


Sindhula or Sitdbala for Sindhurija vee 170 
Sindhurija, alias Navasihasinkns, k, patron 
of Padmagupta; 150 and n., 154,171; 151 
and n., 153 and n., or KumArandrhyana 154, 

171; other names =... 155; 156 and n,, 157 

and n., 158 f, 164 ff, 160 ff. 

Binging, among the — Hill Tribes =... S72 


| Sipihdir Khin, Nawib .. ~* aT. oo. 6 


Sirhind, fort ane eee ry one ri 
Siri-Puln or Polumiyl .1 + awe Tn 
Birmir  ... nn oe 


ow 270 
Sisophon, in Siam, (Ree ee 34 


Sidupila, k.of Chedl ... «i os 876 42, 

Sita, and Riwan among the Chuhras... 75; 
156; 142 

Bitd, poetess =... —_ 163 and n., 167 


sitachimaradhdrane isuulin: 4 tancbences -- 155 
aifachchheds,a awan ... aS _ os 155 
sitochchhvasitahelu, meanings of _ ... 163 ns 
Siva, temple of, at Tirab, in Kednthal, 40, 
158 £, 164 n., 172, 254, 257 n., 262 n, 
290, 300, #., 304, 311, 381 


Sivalinga ... om ams « 158 
Biyaka, k., 150 x ths 153, 159, 164.and n., 165 
and n., 167 and n., 168, 171 


bSkal-brang, queen of Ladikh oot 1) rn Oe 
Skeat and the Nicobarese language ... » $22 


| atyiiHenrine- nore: k, of the 0, Tibetan 


clined one one — ow. 96 
on =9G 
Smith, Mr. 73 1. On miner at Sura 10 
allan seuaphtoped oc: os, cos, cy Mhibane 
Bocial customs, etc,, among the Chohras, 20; 





restrictions, among the Paiijdb Hill Tribes, 

S11 £: customs and intercourse vite sei 

Bdédre, Chenhb riv. is 

Bbicpek iisiaga: Monget Memuabacs lo tease ae 

Sohanpur inscription ee 

Séhgaurhinscription 5 i se. ae 118 

ard 964, 267 
ow» 166 
ow S09 
o. 172 





te ial temple at Pariar, con- 
i colleation metal pace » 63 


| (n) Sing, a Chin giant .. tom rr ee 209 
Boupat, tn, aoe oo oe 
Sorcerers, among the Chuhras “see = 


Spehawne for Ispaban, 1¢8) or Lar, 104, 105, 
195, 198, 130 £,, 18% 
on 334 





apicite, among the Obubras, =; wosskipped 
by the Chins, 204,208 £, 214; among the 
Pafijib Hill Tribes -- 206, 303, 300 f. 


= 


Sribaraba, author of & Napasdbastakacharita, 151 | 


159, 165, 169 
. 156 


Sri-Harshadeva, i. ¢, Siyaka .. 
Bri-HAtakedvara, Biva temple... «+ 
Bripurdad, a work which refers to the life of 


Jivaka on por cee on nee 256, 287 
Brirangam, tn. ... mee « 362 
Srivallabha or Vikpatirijas IL = 165 , 168 
éciadpatibas candidates for sanctity on = 
Btag- theang-Tras- chen, a Lama Per ane 
Stars, lucky and unlucky oat a ) 
Stimulants, among the Paijib Hill Trikes .. 315 
St. Jno. de Acra... ome oon soe 177 “f, 
St. John the Evangeliat one ane toate | 
Stromboli .. vs eet i tee ATO 
by Asika, 118; in honour of 
see, pened weal Sends kaekeaie Ot mi eka 


Sddras of the Paijib Hill Tribes 264 f., 269, 

272; and polyundry,2/7 £., 297; of Madras, 
HS no. 

Bids, section of the Vaisyas, 265, 2468, 271; 

and marriage .. 275; 277 ; 279 ff. ; 283, 
259, S11, 514, 376, 372 f. 





on old Sree iaies term one wen 
ja = 4 ; om aoe 158 
Sika, Bh . hy ry nae ha 376 | 

Sukét, in the Hill States tien me 
rukirii, word in the Piprahwa Vass i insorip- 
tion, possible meanings, 4117 and n,, 118, 

120 ff. 

ov o Oot 


Fy a a Tamil | Sa ccinmpilad by 
Mandalapurusha, date of 


sulk, superintendent of tolle ... a+. $49 n. 
Bultén Islim or Salim Shih Sur 1. .. 9 
Sultén Khan, brother of Najib Kh4n... ...65 £, 
Sultin Mahmid .. P ae 
Saltin Muhammad of Ghor on aoe oe 4 
Baltdn Sirang ons ee OMe 
BaltAnpdr in Kl, pass into Tibet a ae BTA 
Surhgandavirtta Ode or Rijn Ondtra 28 
Buniry, Maire Sundry, s sept ... on ane 
wip, winnowing sieve .., on . 
Superstitions, among the Chubras, jaune 

the Pafij&b Hill Tribes _.. oe O06 f,, 3512 || 
' Bdraj or Solar RAjpit dynasty one §=«:84, 267 | 
Saraj Mall, a Jit, and Ahmad Shah ... 46, 4, 51, 


| 55, 58 
Surat, Richard Bell at 101 and n, 102 n., 


103 and n., 129 and n., and Thos, Pratt .., 173 
Surbulan Khin, Governor of Ahmadibid ... 11 n, 


oureaf,inesin kind ... ss ws 66, 59 


| Survival of Old Anglo-Indian Commercial 
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Se 


Terma, by Sir Richard Temple .., — os 252 
wifok, impurity ... owe oe 19, 281 
niitak pital one oom ae om "ae 276 

| Butlej, riv. aul Jie soe 270 
woakiya sss one e- 123 


Svoboda, Dr., and the Hisshucees language... S17 
ewaotharma, mental condition... a. oe O07 
swayameara, selection of a husband by a 
princess F a owe OHO 
Sylvain Lévi, Prof, on . the Pipekwe Vase 


inscription to ae wee 120 ff. 
, Symon, the Tanner ae 7. nee in 179 
Tabagdt-i-Akbari, and the Gakkhars... ... 5, 8 


sm saacabi & work which mentions the 


= 


4 


Taber, mt, sik iu ef ‘i f 
Tibd, N. ‘kmlichateus teks we 5 217, 238 


Taboo, or ceremonial prohibition, among the 
Chuhras one oon we 20 
Tabriz, Tauris or Towreys, visited by R. Bell, 123 
Tabu, its effect on the Nicobarese language. 319 
Tahit for Khokharain ... 1 40. 
Tailapa, k. of EKnalyina, sent an expedition 


against Gujarit PTT ne be oa LOL : 
Tailapa Il., k, of Kalyina . 169, 171 
Taimer Shih onm 63 


| Taiyibeh, Taiba or Tyabe, misited by R. Bell, 183 


2 | 


Taju'l-Ma-‘Asir, the work which contains tha 


earliest mention of the KoharaorEKhékhars, 4 
land n. 
fakhts, platforms... tee a oo O58 
Takehail, Tuxiles, anna of Takshala or 
Tatila ... pet wn (3 
taldika i-bdin, irreversible divorce 2 — «. 278 
tdiftree ... = nee fof. 
tallying, Nisobarese syetan + wv SO, 
Tamil works ne gee Per oon O85. f. 
Timraparnl, Ti¥. as one ate one oe Oo 
Tangier, Tangeere = one 174 and n, 
Tanjor, MS8, Ab us rr ne one oon 149 
tankah, a amiall coin a oon one ae GD 
fangd, pig for sacrifice 1 4 ane ee BNE 
fapds, asceticintin. a0 aut as « 378 
tagfyah, a white fillet 4 en ee ee | 
| Tir, the white ae hom aba Prt) ime Bi 
Tiirab, in Eeénothal one on one $8 ff. 
Tard Dévi, of Tirab .. “ oe =a OD 
fdrahdra, a string of pearls rr oss ow 155 
Tard MAL, goddess a, uss aus as BD 
Tiark Nath, a jogi tee te 
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Tarikh-i-Almad Shahi, on the invasion of 


Abmad Shih Abdialt.. on oe 00 
Tirith-i-Alamgir Sani and the invasion of 

Abmad Shih Abdali .. sn 70 
Tirtth-i- Mulvirak- Sibi, mentions the Kho- 

khara 2 se _ » OF, 
Tarturs in the Pafijab .. one ese a 
Tatir, a Gakkhar Ha one -. oO ‘ea n, 
Tattooing, among the Ching ... as 21) 


faung-yi, Chin, cultivation ... ose 
Tauris, Tabriz, Towreya 7. . 
tapi, an iron dish _= aes ow 19 
Tavernier, traveller = a. 100 n., 125 n.,-126 n., 

196 n. 
fo’wir, a charm ... Sa aoe se ee 0 
Tazila, Takahaln... oe ae = | 


Tea, old Anglo-Indinn term .. ul ow 2ba 
dik, a word of summons - oe 2s 
Tekhar, Telhar fort in the ‘Palijab, also 

Thankar, Talhar, eto. . i oe. if and T. 
Temples, a feature of den Pafijab village ... 273 
Tenants, among the Pafijib Hill Tribes ... 374 
Tereasa, Nicobarese dinlect, 217 fF., 35-4 ff.; 

sumerals, 361 f., 364; cocoanut reckoning, 

$65 £ 

thabyd or Eugenia, plant web oo 208, 210 | 
thedairi, rm time, oor one ery ons ons 
Thagwi, in the Koti State «as rr ~~ oo 
thikur-diari, a temple... abe 298, 300, 303 
Thikurji Lachhm! Niriyan, temple in Kein- 

fhal he ee hh oon oom rae 41 
Thikurs, 266; or morannda ... ne ow. 26H 
thiill » & platter . one 19, 41 
Thankar, Talhar, Tekhar Telhar, tn... 7 and‘h, 
Thare dé ktobwil, magistrate . - ow 200 
There da mahtd, chief Gnancial minister ... $50 
hartth iss oie 360 n., S51 n 
luiri, or ohaurt; tribal head- quarters ... a 270 | 
Thathéri or Bharéris, a caste . on 814, 370 
The Age of the Tamil Jicakachintdmant, by 

T. 5. Kuppuswami Sastri—... ide Onn ff. 
The Seasons of Girdhar Sadhu, by the Poet- 

ess Sanvri Sakhi oan ae 315 £ 


Theog, Hill State, feudatory to Kednthal, 83: 298 

Theory of Universal Grammar, published 
enfe, Vol, XXVIII, 1900, by Sir Richard 
Temple, 181 &,; applied to the Andamanese 
Languages, 217 ff.; to the Nicobaress 


Language on «=e A As SS HF, 
Thinds, a JAt eabsection ea = oe 58 
thoda, an arrow .. one _ vee 8 Th, 
Thomas, Mr., and the Bee Vase ene 

tion dis oes sen * on 124 
rece Simla iS kee 


Thee-dbang-dongrub, Tibetan witialer, in- 
scription by him ane Pet wae wos 2 f. 
‘Thula, ChhimbA subsection ... * 


ree 





oe 82 | 





| Thugyi, Chin, head-man a eee on 209 
Mi, Toda,aholy dairy .. i ss «we 8S 
Tiberias, Tyberiomg =. nes as 177 £, 
Tibet, W., Archiology in aoe os 85 ff., 148 
Tibet, and Buddhism, 2968; trades with the 

Paiijib Hills ... “ - 274 
Tibetan charactera in Sheh isaotipkions: $3 - 
conquest He -. 85 
Tibetan, Cucina: dynaety oe oe Per aa 
Tibetans sof oon PTT) PTT wan ES 
‘fk, heir-apparent to a rhja on 33, 34, 39 
filak flowers see ome eee one os 4a 
tilaks, brow ornament .,,  s.  «: 154 and n. 
Tillah, bill ioe wa ge ene on 24 
Timma I.,a Tuluvs k. ... bets — os So 
Timma IL, a Taolora k... Poe oon as Soe 
Timir invaded India, 3; and the Khikhars, 6, Bn. 
Tincal, old Anglo-Indian term as os 253 
Tippimbiki, queen of Nrisimha - ,.. ove td 
Tir Mahieu, Hill pargand ee oo arr oa 
Tirotanamala, an excrementitious product, 376 n, 
Tird, a fitd of Jung’. a 34, 30 
Tirwmuyai, Saiva Tamil Scriptures 288 n, 
| Tirupati or Sdshfdri, tn. pa on OD 
| Tirattakkaddévar, author of tha Iteakachint4- 
WING sae 
Tiruttondarpurenavarelarw, nu work by Umi. 
ee or oo son eae 288 
Tim alai, Arunichala, te on « 362 
Aivivlece ik Wands divks Aoagisede 225 n, 
Tiruvidaippd, a part of the Saiva Tamil 
Scriptures oon ane mas aoe 288 fl. 
tithi, date... es one a aes oe OLS 


tithe shradh, ceremony . os , 303 
Titles, courtesy, among the Patijtb Hill Tribes 313 
Todas, The, by W. H. B. Rivers, book-notice, 83 
Tomaines, fomdn Persian coin, 104 f.; tomaun, 


| 128 and n. 
Tonda, a Kea worshipped in Manfin ay OO 
Tons, riv.. ile «+ 253 £., 263 


otetnism, . in the Paitjab, farther traces of, 

by H. A. Rose... ae eb l £. 
Totemiam, among the Pafijib Bill Tribes. , 272 
Towreys, Tauris, Tabriz a re | 
Trade, among the Pafijib Hill Tribes von DW 
Travels o:. Richard Bell and John Campbell 

in the East Indies, Persia, and Palestine 

1654—1670, by Sir Richard Temple, conti- 


nued from Vol. XXXV..p.910 .., o8 ff. 

| 125 ff, 175: mf. 

Tribes of the Paij&b Hills, see Palijib. 264 ff; 
| 289 ff, $70 @. 
Trimfrgagd, the Gang&riv. .1 0 oe 158 
Trinkut, Nicobareso ial, Pert one on 318 


Tripura, eap, of the Haihayas, eaptared by 
Vakpatiraja IT, se nes wes we 289 








INDEX. 411 
Tréch, and the Kannite ... oe oe ee 273 | aod n., 168 
Tsanpo,k.of Ladikh ... 9 o. ©.» 94, 97 | Vidlbhasitha’s workaand thestory ofJivaka, 
bTsanpo, dynastic name of the Central Tibe- i 285 ff. 
tan dynasty ... Sloe 9G | Vga, ane SOT oe, it etl oe 
“Tsan-po-Lha chen, line of Central Tibet ...96f- | Végala . os | es 157m, 171 
Teong-khapa, reformer... one one wo. 20 Vighbata, the younger, » authee of the dian 
tuld din, alms 1m grain, enc. ose an Soy karatilaka ae on a2 a 154 n, 
tulipurushe, Ceremony ... = nak ews 352 | Vuirisishha, a Parimara ke a 163, 165, 167 
tiles plant os weetieeeteeet ee SLL | Vetrowdl, co im the Pafijdb nee) oe BEL 
fulst ehrub om we 906,916 | Vaishanavas, in the Paiijab Hill Tribes wow 272 
Tuluva kings ... = . 252 | Vaishnavas, probably Erisban Bribmans. 266 n. 
Toluvaa of the W. Const rand devil” leit. 33 1. 26, 314 
tuigath manimandiram, a holy place... . 158 | Vaisyas, 264 1.; table of Hill Sections we 28 ; 
Tunwars, rulers of Delhi ans a 969 
tfirak, aqualified claimant ... .» 60 | Vajriakuda,k.of the Asuras, in the Navaed- 
Turinis, the  ... 47 hasdialacheriba a oe 154, 156 ff.; 1723 
Tdrls, a tribe, 30; among the Panjab Hill Tribes, Vajrapiui, Bodhissatva Phyag-rdor ... 56, 49 £, 
271, 275; countenance prostitution... 277; o7 £. 
302; 308; stesae t. Vajravaribanl, incarnated in the ‘abbesses of 
Turks in Candia nee oo oon one 175 Ti. the Bamding Monastery noe oon a 83 
Turrah-hcte, tufts on hate am ee Bee 56 Vakpatiraja I, Pardmara k. «+150 n., 183, 165 ff. 
Turvasu, mythical b.  .4. 0 ae ee as SHZ | VAkepatirija T,, or Amoghavarsha, or Prith- 
Tisok-i-Bdberi, and the Gakkhars ... ila 3 vivallabha, or Srivallabha .. 165 and n., 166, 
Tvashtri .. a. ous oo8 oon 159 | 167 and By 165 and B., 169, 170 and n, 
Trabe, Taiy ibeh, Taiba, ik on oT swe Lhd Vikpatirijadeva, k. of MaAlava one 150 and aad 
Tyfgaurija temple at Tirnvirtr io Tanjore Vallabha, k. one eee ane tom 167 1m. 
district contains an inscription 288 n. | Vallabha, author oo — 168 
Tygrisee, riv, 120; or Tygria we «ee :182 | Vallabha/leva, author of the Subhdshittvali.149 n, 
| Vimmirag religion one oon io ae 
Uch, tn. in the Pafipib ... — one 5 | Va Mirgts, moreie the mpmitet organs .«. 296 
Udasi, caste, originally mendicanta ...270 f. 979, | Vankshnu ... -_ we LTS 
83, 200,573 | Vanku, a Muni, io the Navondhasdikacharita, 
Udayapur inscription and Vikpatiriji L, 1M, 157 £.,.172) 
167 and n. | Varadimbiki, queen to Achyula .,. si 3625 
ngrdkd, tax-collector, alao » called durbfil,dru- | Varadarija temple see sts te oo. Boe 
biyal and mugaddam i on oon we ODL | Varnaérima dharma one oon oo oe Oh 
Ujhyint, in the United Provineea 4. +. 69.| Vasishtha, a Vedic sage os ov L632 mn, 166 
Ujjain, co., 164 n,; conquered by the’ Para- | Sasubandhu, the three brothers 4 = 117.mi 
méiras, 165 f.; and the Kshatriyas ... 267; 270 | Vasudeva, father of Krishna .., ow O79 
Ujjayini, tn, mentioned in the Nevasdhaedi- Vasuki, king of the Nagas «1 as . vee, SOL 
kacharila i be 153 f, 166,159,165 | Vauz, Mr., murdered by tho Jirawaa, 
Ujjr aladatta, author ane - ee Lb February, 1902 one aes one AD 
ulash, table money? =... «= aes S| Pda, the goide of the Nee we =f 264 f 
UmAipatisivichirya, a Saiva teacher ww» eva 288 | Vodic religion among the P,H. Tribes  . 290 
Unchah-ganw, Baran = bees « 15 | Védvila, begging tribe . oe we Ldb 
uparika, probably a ce OE $48 and n. | Venetians and Cavite: : neds Mae 175 n, 
upioak, devotecs oon ae |. Venkatagiri, & we ae » doe 
Upendra, Paramiira k. w+ wee "163 and n., 165 © | Venkatariya or Chinaventataasi, son of 
‘Usmin Khén,acummander ww. «+ 56, 62 Achyuta a ee, ane a oR 
Utpalaraja or Vikpatirija II .. 164and n.,165 | Venkata-vilésa a li 1 we on Bon 
| and n,, 167 n,, 168 | Vidarbha, co. = Berar .. o om ce £, 379 
Uttar, son of Brahmi, ancestor of the Chan- Vidh, goddess — «. fee ua ee 
dar Bansi caste sve » om om 267 | Vidyddharas, in the Navasthantatacharita. 157 £. 
Uttari Khana .. « nee . 253 | Vidyddharl, Chandaladevl, g. v. me th 
Uterepurdnaa, that part of the Mahdpuriina Vidyipuri, Vijayanagara oe ve OM 
composed by Gunabhadrichirya .. ... 287 | Vijaya, daughter of Sitd, the postess. 163 n, 





Vijayanigare of Vidyapart 


on ne niet fin oo2 
tikhad sherddh, death ceremony = ss + 24 
Vimmaen  .. a «164 n., 170 sen n. 
Vikrama Samrat... - a a ows 166 
Vikramiditya, k. oon un «ss 164 and n- 
Vikramiditya-Tribhuranamalla, k on 172 


Vikramdnkadevachanta, a work by Bilhans, 
171 and n., 172 and n. 


Vinayastnfichirya, an author... 0... 9 +. 287 
Vindhya, mts, ... ses 155, 159 
Viradbavala of. Dholké ., aoe ase on a2 
Viranrisithhardya, son of Nrisithha . os S02 
Virasénichirya,an author «+ s+ os 209 


Virk, Jat tribe ... on Pr) oon oes A Sie 
Virk Khikhar, defeated Kaid RAj of Mirwir. 2 
Viridbaka, massacred the Bikyos ..  ... 121 
vishaya, probably subdivision of a défa or 
mandala mp a Wy! Wa O49 n. 
Vishnu... oe “om nas . 168 
Vishnu, g. 164 n., 269, 876, 378, 993 f, 
Vishnokdifchi, ta. ph 352 
Viivimitra, 80nTh of Gidhi PTT nom 
Visviokuda, a character in the Nevasihasii- 


‘on ih lial rain 


kacharifa oe 860 ows 4, 18 
eratas, isak Bevinanaton* —_ cat io is S78 
Vuleano, Vulcanello, jelande ie one it 174 


Vyiisa, arranger of the Vedas ss. see sua 159 
Waknd, Hill porgand . oon om oo So 
Walt Jib Bahidur soe im oo, 68 
Waldo, in the Simla Hill States om oe 86 
Wall Kida, Shh ee 8 
Wanls, castle in W. Tibet - oon an, Go 

- Wano, Pahiri, an image aie ras 
Woaasire of Kohdt and totemiam aes &2 
Water distribution among the Pafijib Hill 

L err oni oom PT ae 375 
Wartr, chief inikiatee a : 


Waatrs, kirdirs or méhtds, temple overseers. "tee 
White, Mr., and R. Dell -_ . 100 


Widows, remarry among the Pafjth Bil 
Tribes . 


Wiltyst, tn., and Abmad Shih, 12 £., 49, 65 
Witches among the Chubras, 20; among the 


wisdrats, eub-divisions of » district .. 





vee 380 


— yakkah, gentlemen troopers 
¥Yama,g.called Am ,., eo 
| ¥amdok, lake in Tibet ... 
yang-lai or gyiny? bush see 


162, 166 


| Yin, a Chin spirit 





Women, restriction aa See the Paiijib 
Hill Tribes en nas os =e OL) 

Worship, among the Pailjib ‘Hille Tribes, 
forms of, 296; places of, 298 ; objects of : of 
a oOo £.; of ancestors, 908; of animale, 


| Writing of the Piprahwa ' Vase j Shentiinlas dad = 
that of the Addka inscriptions on ons 118 
ick g | Oe ae ee 
Yadaves or Jidavas,arace ... an So f, 
Yahya Khin, Nawfb, and Ahmad Shih ws 66 
yaoi-shen, a Chinteacher.. — ... » 206 £,, 214 
yajna, sacrifice ... oon ons a7é Dn, 


Ya'qdb ‘Ali Khan, an Afghia ... 
yas, Chin, vegetable patches .., 
Yaéobhata, alias Ramdngada, minis' 





Sindhuri one one oe one pd 
Yabottarsla: ks. bron ayicsaleaeera fame 
| Yat triba , ee = re oon Per bl 
yatim, iL sateen om ons on oe 8 
Yay&ti, progenitor of the YAdavaa ow» 165 
Yére, N. ¢ndamanese tribo oo. 217, 238 


Yérewa, N. Andamaneso division, 217: ; langua- 
geaand those of the Southern group 238, 244 
« 204 


Yuvarija of Chedi, and Vikpatirija I. 169 


Zachariae, Dr., and the Navasihasdikacharita, : 
152 n., 154 n., 159 n., 161 n., 164 n,, 167 n, 


work, mentions the Khikknrs, ¢ and 

Zakarly& Khin, governor of Lahor .. 66 n, 
Zit Fair, ot Garin, on ond? f. 
ci, Sumerian, spirit “ oe =e Sb 
Zinnt Mahal, a ohicf 1 * pers aw 49 

i ee en, | 
(n) so-yat, Chin ancestry ane ant «w. 206 
Zohbik, for Dahbik oon em in nik 
Zubr, afternoon prayetin =. ng 58, GD 
Zyon, mot, fray oo. ook Pea Pre we 17D 


INDEX, 





| princess of the NA&gas, in the 
Nevestthaedakacharita; 150, 154; called 
Kétgh = 
Saspola, in Tibet, 85; inscription. £6, 85, 97: 148 
Sdtéra, inscription from, 165 n.; aud the 
Bthriis ... on oes a -- 268: 270 
Sitarihans or Hila —e.. are .. 164 and nm. 
Be se ie quality of ie 
_ san 6 n. 
dik saad; (uel ae aa” See 
rauhrid, seuknd, parentedntaw, ete —. 19 and n. 
Savages, (The Languages of), A Plan For 
A Uniform Scientific Record of them. 
Applied to the Languages of the Anda- 
manese and Nicobarese by Sir Richard C. 
| Temple, 181; L—The Theory of Universal 
Grammar(a) The Theory, 182 #. ; (6) The 
Gentence in the Unit of all Speech, 189 £.; 
(c) Skeleton of the Theory, 191 #f.; (@) A 
Brief Exposition of The Theory, 195 ff.; 
Table of Comparative Grammatical Terms, 
Diagrams, explaining the lines pon which 
the Theory is worked out, 198 £; (¢) 
T.—The Theory of Univereal Grammar 
applied to the Andamanese Languages, 
Prefatory Remarke, L—General Deacrip- 
tion, 217 #f. ; 1_—Grammar, 220 #f.; 111.— 
cology, 229 ff.: IV.—Phonology 
238 f.; V.—The Northern and Outer 
Groups, 235 ff; Appendices—A.—The Fire 
Legend in the Bojigngiji Group, 245 ; B.— 
Gnge Vocabalaries, 246; Portman's, ‘M7 f.; 
Bonig’s, 249 f.; ©. — Andamanese Tribal 
Names aceording to the Aka-Béa Language, 
251; ILl.—The Theory of Universal Gram- 
mar applied to the Nicobarese Language, 
Prefatory Remarks. [_—General Deacrip- 
tion, 317 @.; 1.—Grammar, 322f.; I1.— 
Etymology, 936 f.; IV.—Phonology. 355; 
V.—Comparisos of Dialecta, D4 f.; VIL— 
Comparative Philology, 357 ff. ; Appen- 
dises—A.—Nieebarese Reckoning, 360 ff. ; 
ai Ne eA a 
367 : Car Nicobar Calendar | 
Bayon, Prof. A- H., on Sumerian yeligion 
Sayyid (Aba-un-nabt, faujdar of Mathurk ws 6 
Sayyide, Mohammadan section oe) ee 284 
Scanderoon or Alerandretts, the port of 


he a4 


Gcisillia, ial. visited by R. Bell oe oo 175 
Send: Seyndaand J. Camptell <2 108-2 


Scott, Capt, Jonathan, and Indian History... 
10 £; 63 n, 


we 155 ; 156 f2.; 172 | 


| ShAh "Abbés, captured Ormus in 1662, 


i Bhahbis, a caste #8 aoa =n 


Sauk = Ang - _ w 85 
sép Ehulli, Ohubra labourer... on ws #1 
Pern M., on the Piprahwa Vase ineerip- 


+ 1222, 124 

iene a appl: k. sr Ladakh, 85; hymn in 
bishonour ant 7 84 ff. 
Serash, Shirdz tn. a » 105 
Seringapatam, stormed by livers we B52 
| SAsbddri, tm, Tirmpatt .. ow. Hod 


103 n.; 
126 n. 
ShahSba'd-din Ghéei conquered Delhi wo 266 


| Shchddat-i-Tarrukhsiyaroa Jélus-i-Muham- 


mad Shah, a work by Mirzi Muhammad 
Bakhsh, Ashob Lease: ee 


Shihan Sh&h, Ahmad Shih ‘AbdAli . éee cl 
! Sbhihdarrah, tn. opposite Delhi — os 44 
Shah DaulA, shrine in Gujarit... a oe 9, 


Shah Douldh, saint, in Chuhra legend . 80 
Shahi, birthplace of Sher Andiz Khin =. 12 
7) £.; 82 
Bhibjabinibid and Ahmad Shih + D1, 13 ff; 
43 #,-. 48 7.; 662; 69 
Shih Muogim or Mukim, in Chabra legend, 
77 and o, 
Shihpor, in the Pafijib.. ... eae 
Shih SAfi, prandfather of Shth Salaimsn, 126 n. 
Bhih Salaimin, Shaw Sollyman, 105 or Sulai- 
mam es 125 and o.; 12¢n.; 127 n. 


| @h4h Wall Khin, minister of Ahmad Shh 


Abdilt tal coal ee 


QBhaikha, fort i 1H the Paiijib non eee ent 


Shaikh Bayarid Kalkapir BawAni en Pr 9 


Sharkis, Mubammadan sect . . 24 
Shamaniam, among the Porenian races, 204; 

| the Chins a: abt “i . 211 
Bbanibhc, g: ou one — eas “262 f. 


| Shamehor RabAdur, a Marbattah and Abmad 


Shah a 48 and n., 55, 58 £. 
Shanéi and JAd, a hd of Jungs we «~—«-:4, 8B 

b anesiisadecacunhpadn BE ice el 

. 869 | shankrint... aN el 


| Shardb, tn. in the Pash, fomnded by Babe 


of Ghor... 9. | eee cor? 
horth, attong dink Soe ae 


Shéthi, in the Himalayas; =... oe 261 
shdlire, a runner ao) ee pee eee 
Gharva, g.- = ++ ery «. 263 
Shaw Sollyman, for Shih Sulaimin ... 104, 135, 

128, 132 
Sheh, in W. Tibet, rock imscriptions at eon 


| Sheth Allabyir, the Martyr .. 1 =» Jl 
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Shekh Motegi Husain, surnamed Allaby&r 
Bani, author of the Hadigat-ul-agdlim ... 10, 
63 n. 
Shellac, Garnet, Buttonlac, old Anglo-Indian 

arms oom =k 

Shepherd Cante among the Pafijab Hill Tribes, 
271,275 f.; 278 f. 

Sher Andfiz Khin, Saiyad, called Mubam- 
mad Salip and Mir Sahib ... 11 f.; 14, 49, 55, 
, 56, 50, 61 f£.; 68 £ 


Ghar Chand, Rijhof Kingrd... +. + 268 
Shergadh, tn.and Ahmad Shih on we | 60 
Ghérl or Sidr, festival 00 s10 are wwe WD 
Bher Khin and the Khékhare ... on 5, $n. 
Sher shih, Sultéo and theGikkhars... 8n.;9 
Bhibji, g: -- oe ee ae oe OS 
shikotd, vasecead 3 Ingriin oe os a74 f. 
sAikithd, hereditary right 0 -. we. B75 
Shilt, Hill pargend kee wes a8 
Bhiriz, Serna, tn, oon on oes Perl 105 
shfsham trea ass _ baal _ on ae 
Shivaji, g- oo ons oe ane ww. 298 
Shindld temple nc ss nes ae ae 2B 
Shiv RAtri, festival  ... * Pan we O02 
Shiv Shankar, Siva, Ei. sss ase oon «a 262 


‘SBhoemakers amd Cobblera among the Paiijib 
Hill Tribes one oon eee 271, 74 
Shom Pen, Nicobarese dialect, 317 ff., 354 f; 
enumeration, 360 f.; cocoanut reckoning, 365 
Shorib, tn. in the Pafijib, destroyed... ... 2 
Shoribwili Pabiri Hill... ss ass 2 
strand nome riya ai 280; or biryd 


beishadagaiah 4 Aged SEA ag Ul 
45, 61, 66 ff., 69 f. 
come ne nae agra ow. 264, 266, 297 £. 





Sickness, among the Chuhras, 9 20 the Chins... 208 
Siemreap, in Siam, has famous monuments... 284 
Bigar, in the Himalayas ie hot) keel 
Sikandar Shih [., and the Khikhars... .,. 5,7 

Bikindrah, fm. .. ues - ow 15 
Sikes’, Major, copper fcipleieente om mid L 
Sikhandaketa, character in the Navasihasdia- 

tin boe ie 157 

sesh ame princess, wife of Vikraméditya a ” 
Silavanti, wife of Krak Das, the Chuhra *. 
Bilens or Silemia in Cyprus oon ve od 
Silla and Charibdia—... a « 179 
rimanfamani, head jewel oe tee ow. 157 
Sithdhala or Sindbula for Sindhurija. 167, 170 
Bimhabhata, a Paramirak. .., ome » 167 
Sunbhala 


ww O52 


166 n. | 





Simla Hill States.religious culta of ... a3 ff, 
255 ff. 

| Bindh-Sagar Dodb re m: pee 
Sindhola or Simdhala for Sindburkje * os 170 


» 252 | Sindburaja, alias Navasihasinksa, k, patron 


of Padmagupta; 150 and n., 134,171; 151 
and m., 153 and o., or Kumérandriyana 154, 
171; other names 155; 156 and n,, 157 
and n., 158 f, 164 f7., 160 £f. 
Singing, among the Pafijdb Hill Tribes ... 372 
Sipahdir Khan, Nawib.., «+ ow 68 
Sirhind, fort ... ae! sae 
Siri-Polu or Poluméyi ... cht dane 172 2. 
Sirmir ... can ow. 270 


| Sisophon, in Sian, hes faaes exeeneetins aL 


| Sidupila, k.of Chedt .. .. «= | 87616 
Sitd, and RAwan among the Chubras... 75; 

136; 142 

Bith, pootess ... s+ we 163 and n., we 


sitachémaradhdrane niyukia, a fon-bearer ... 155 
sifachchheda, @eWAT, ws sce wew wwe 1S 
sitochchhvasitahetu, meanings of .. | 163m 
Siva, temple of, at Tirab, in Kedathal, 40, 
158 f., 16h n., 172, 254, 257 n,, 262 n,, 
200, 300, #f., 304, 311, 391 


| Sivalinga ... des » 1 
Siyaka, k., 150 n Dy 153, 159, ‘1G4and n., 165 

_ ond o., 167 and n., 168, 171 

bSkal-beang, queen of Ladikh oon on BF 

Skeat and the Nicobarese language ... oe S22 
Skyid-Ide-nyima-mgon, k,of the 0, Tibetan 

dynasty “a oon a ave O96 

Sman-bla, vil. in W. Tibet ae) een on | 90 


Smith, Mr. BR, E. 1. Co.'s minister at Surratt 101 
Smyrna, Cashmeer,Iemtr, 1. xs 128 £. 
Snakes worshipped ... a» 1 904, 306 
Social customs, ete,, among the Chuhraas, 20; 

restrictions, among the Pailjdb Hill Tribes, 

S11 f.; custome and intercourse ... 370 f. 
Sidra, Ohenib riv, ... 4 


Sogpoi mGonpe, Mongol Monastery in Bang, 87 


Soberper es ea His oon oe 270 
Solar dynasty on ane one one 24, ve? 
Somasinha,a Paramarak. .. ... ows 166 
Somivat! AmdAvas, festival. ... we S03 
Bomeavara, court poet of Viradhavala: os 172 
Bomlivara Mauddéva, temple at Pariar, con- 
tains a collection of metal implementa ... 53 
Saniri inscription PTT) ei oon 121 B. 
(n) Bing, a Chin giant .. oo] ont «=. 209 
Boupat, tn. lial se Cory 70 
Sorcerers, among the Olahras ae) 


Sétd or Sagi, form of betrothal .., .., 282 

Spahawne for Ispuban, 108; or Lar, 106, 105, 
125, 128, 130 f., 184 

ipindi faram, death ceremony cin’ pag 





spirits, among the OChubras, 20; worshipped 
by the Chins, 204,208 £,, 214; among the 
PaSijib Hill Tribes 4. + 206, 308, 309 £. 
Briharsha, author of a eens teneince en 151 
§rt-Harshadeva, i. ¢., Siyaka .. 159, 165, 169 
Sri-Hitakedvara, Siva teiusie 
Bripurdad, a work which refers to the life of 


Jivaka = .+« ea ats _ awe 805, 287 
Sriraigam, - Per Per) nee 352 
Srivallabha or Valepatirdja Il, os —.165, 168 | 
Sri.Vardhamina.., ... won we BBS 


fréfadpannas, candidates for sanctity we 122 


Stag-thaang-ras-chen, a Lama fares we 96 | 


Btars, lucky and unlucky ate «we 30: 
Stimolanta, among the Pailjjib Hill Trihes .. . 315 
Bt, Jno. de Acra... nh -_ ea i77'E. | 
St. John the Gari oes wea as 13 


Btromboli.. He on | /dentely, eep kee 
aiiipas, opened be Aédka, 118, in honour of 
the Sakyas wes), tise) 120. 
Bidraa of the Paijab Hill Tribes 264 f., 269, 
272; and polyandry, 277 f£., 297; of Madras, 
O46 1. 
Bada, section of the Vaiiyas, 265, 268, 271; 
and marriage ... 276; 277 ; 279 ff. ; 283, 
289, S11, 314, $76, $72 f. 








Sagar, St doteinien sia) ian EA | 
ugga, Bribman Yad Sew daar ee 

Sajakn for Styaka, Bindharija,. oie conn 

Baka, a Brahman = = nee | 


Sukét, in the Hill States “et = 35 
ukirli, word in the Piprahwa Vase inscrip- 
tion, possible meanings, 4117 and n,, 115, 


120.7. 
sukshma ose one 
Biilimaninigandu, Tamil cit exam, opbapiied by 
Mandalapurusha, date oe ary ann 235 
aulka, superintendent of = see wee 
Sultén IslimorSalim Shih Sur ... we 9 


Sultdn Khin, brother of Najib Khim... — .,65 f, | 
Saltn Mahmad., 0 6,0 fe cee as | 
Galt&n Mohammad ofGhor .. as gl 
BSultdn Siirang ——- arr ~~ 8 n. 
Sultinptr in Kala, pass into Tibet ... 274 


Surhgandavirtta Chéla or Rajéndra Chéladava 263 


Sundrs, Maire Sunirs,agept .. ww. .. 61 | 


nip, winnowing Ct on one we 20 
Superstitions, among the Chubras, 19; among 
the Palijdb Hill Tribes =... 
“Siraj or Solar RAjpoit dynasty ve «=: BE, 207 
Siraj Mall, a Jit, and Ahmad Shih ... 46, 4, 61, 
55, 58 
Surat, Richard Bell at 101 and n, 102 n,, 
103 and n., 128 and n., and Thos, Pratt ... 173 


Surbulan Ehin, Governor of Ahmadibdd ... Il n. | 


158 | 


Taber, rot, aa8 om oom hn 


takhde, platforma ... oom one one 


849 n. | 


ov 806 £, 312. 
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Terms, by Sir Richard Temple ..  » 252 
nifak, impunty oo os on ne 18, O81 

| eltak patak — a - = oe 26 
| Sutlej, riv, eee arr aoe a ose 270 


Svoboda, Dr., and the Nicobarcse Innguage. 317 
swotharma, mental oondition va eT « ot 


| swayamrara, selection of a husband aay a 


princess The eee 
Sylvain Lévi, Prof, on vik ele ls Tenn 


. 376 


ingcription s+. oe aan ai 120 ff. 
Symon, the Tammer 4. nests ots 17D 
| Tabagdt-i-Abbari, and the Gakkhars...  ... 5,8 


| Tabaqdt-i.Nésiri, « work which mentions the 


Khokare or Kbhékhaors rie oon Per 4 
177 f. 
, - 217, 208 
ah + be eesemeaiat ibition, among the 
‘Oitem va ve 20 






| Tabriz, Tauris or Towreys, visited by B. Bell. 128 


Tabu, ita effect on the Nicobarese language. 319 
Tahli for Khokharain oon icon eon one 4 n. 


Tailaps, k, of Kalyana, sent an expedition 


aguinat shares 1 od on on AGL 7 
Paimdr Shih. om oo oe 63 


Taiyibch, Taiba or Tyabe, visited by R. Bell. 133 
Taju'l-Ma.Asir, the work which contains the 
earliest mention of the KéharsorKhikhars, 4 
Tak-bansi, the descendants of Beorisdhsi, 
1 and n. 


Sf 


Takshail, Taziles, founder of Takehala or 
Tazila oes one aon 2 

Takshak, Jeioendenis ck’ Boorishhs4... ane 1 

Takshals, Taxila, modern Dheri Shihin ... 2 


taluka i-bdin, irrevermible divorce one ve 278 
tdi tree ... eS ae 78 f. 
tallying, Nicobarese system ... . 860-ff. 
Tamil works ae one * a 285 £. 
Tiimraparnt, Tiv, os one = oon nee | oe 
Tangier, Tangeere ee nae o. l74 and pn. 
Tanjor, MSS, ‘at ... ene foe oe ow 149 
tankah, 8 emall coin o- tee oon oe 60 
tapes, aeceticism... oon see oon os O78 
tagiyah, a white fillet 4., is ii ae F 
Tari, the white ... ore one one ane 7 
Tirab, in Kednthal ou tee wit $8 ff. 
Tiri Dévi, of Tirab _— ~~ ode f. 
tdrahdra, a string of pearls oon ee os 155 


Tirh MAl, goddess aks sas = ioe 99 
Tara Nath, a Jogi oer one 
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Tariti-f-Ahwmad Shahi, on the invasion of 


Abmad Shih Abdall.. a 70 
Tirith-i-Alamgir Siini and the invasion ol 
Abmad Shih Abdiit.. = ae wee 90 
Tirith-i- Mulirak- Shit, mentions the Klo- 
khara ... “- abe ow ot 
Tartars in the Paijab .. Te 2 lh oan aa | 
Titir, a Gakkhar act 6 and n, 
Tattooms, among the Chins ... we 210 
toung-yi, Chin, cultivation ... ss 1 20 
Tauris, Tabriz, Towreys 133 
frei, an iron dish ee 19 
Tavernier, traveller .. 100 n, 125 i1., 198 n., | 
123 n. 
ta*iciz, a charm ... ase sai os ow 20 
Tatila, Takshala... ee ote cas as 2 
Tea, old Anrlo-Indinn term ... . 252 
idk, a word of summons oe nae 
Tekhar, Telhar fort in the. Paitiab, also 
Thankar, Tallar, eto... nee ow» 7 and DB. 
Temples, a feature of avery Patjab village... 273 
Tenants, among the Patjib Hill Tribes ... 374 
Teressa, Nicobarese dinlect, 217 ., 354 ff; 
numerals, 361 f., 364; coconnut reckoning, 
B65 £ 
thabyé or Eugenia, plant one aoe 208, 210 
thadairt, atime 1. =A “7 aa « oC 
Thagwa, in the Esti State an “= tre, Oo | 
adiwerciented, a temple... 298, 300, 303 
Thikurji Lachhm! Niriyan, temple in Kein- 
thal Per Pre oon PTT ame 41 
Thikurs, 266; or inabctn nia ees aes ove 264 
thill, a platter oom “ an 19, 41, 
Thankar, Talhar, Tekhar Telhar, tn... 7 and hn, 
Thare dd kotwdl, magistrate ... aka ons 350 | 
Thare da mahtd, chief financial minister ... 950 
haratth es oe as 350 n., $51 n- 
luiri, or chauri, tribal head -quarters ... . 870 
Thathérd or Dharérils, a caste . he als, 370 
The Ageiof the Tarhil Jteakechiatameni, by 
T. 5. Euppuswami Sastri .. in 286 ff. 


The Seasons of Girdhar Sadhu, by the Poet- 
ess Sanvri Sakli oss ase oes 315 £ 
Theog, Hill State, feudatory to Kednthal, 53; 296 
Theory of Universal Grammar, published 
ante, Vol, XXVIII, 1900, by Sir Richard 
Temple, 181 f,; applied to the Andamanese 


Languages, 217 f.; to the Nicobarese 

Language ont oe O17 ff. ; dod ff, 
Thinds, a Jit subscotion = oe a. 63 
fhoda,anarrow ., « ue seed 
Thomas, mits and the Piprabia Vase i inserip- 

tion oon ane oon oe LDS 


Thond, near + Simla me one oon uaa B+ 
Thse- dbang-dongrub, Tibetan minister, in- 
by him oo arr) enn enon f, 


Vhuta, Chhimba subsection one one ae bz | 


Dhugyi, Chin, head-man Per ose 





an 209 
&, Toda,a holy dairy ... 29 ah - 8 
Tiberias, Tyberiomp = 0 asm 17? £ 
Tibet, W., Archiology in ss OS ff., 148 
Tibet, and Buddhism, 268: trades with the 
Paijib Hilla om oon one 274 
Tibetan characters in Sheh inacriptions, $3 ; 


conquest ees oe ose ane 
Tibetan, Central, dynasty oon ons woe 10 
Tibetans ar ane a oon ave ES 
fikd, heir-apparent to a rij . » 33, 34, 39 
tilak flowers rH on pal — ow 42 
tilaks, brow ornament ... one os 154 and n. 
| Tillab, hill ith ae iin ann re 24 
Timma I., a Tulova k, aos se om oie 
Timma II. . & Tolura ‘ a a on SOL 


Timir invaded India, 3: er the Ehokhara, 6, 8 n. 
Tineal, old Anglo-Indian term rE wwe 252 
Tippimbikl, queen of Nrisimha one oes m2 
Tir Mahisn, Hill pargand -_ oon oom 
Tirotanamala, an excrementitions product, 376 n. 


Tird. a Ark of Junge “+ one a4, 34 
Tirumu/ai, Saiva Tamil Seriptares .. 235 n. 
Tiropati or S4ahAdri, tn. — . S52 
Tiruttakkaddvar, author of tha Tteakachintd- 
mani a7 £ 
Piruttondarpurenavarolays, a work by Umi. 
patisivichirya.. — ... we oe 258 
Tiruvannimalai, Arunichala, ‘ta rt | 
Tiravirur in Tanjére dist,, temple at. 228 n, 


Tiruvisaippd, a part of the Saiva Tamil 
SOriptares = aa ss 288 n. 

fithi, date... ie eee o» 312 

tithi shradh, ceremony . + Se , a0 


in oe 


| Titles, courtesy, among the Palijib Hill Tribes 312 


Todas, The, by W. H. BR. Rivers, book-notica, 83 
Tomaines, fomdn Persian coin, 104 £.; tomaun, 
128 and n, 
EStered tea ten ee «os OO 
Tons, rir, . 258 f., 263 
Totemism, | in the Pattjab, farther traces of, 
by H. A. Rose ... wel ff. 
Totemism, among the Pattjab Bill Tribes .. , 272 
Towreya, Tauris, Tabriz ton for oan 128 
Trade, among the Paijib Hill Tribes ve 27D 
Travels o« Richard Bell and John Campbell 
in the East Indies, Persia, and Palestine 
1654—1670, by Sir Richard Templo, conti- 


nued from Vol. XXXV., p20 4. 03 ff, 

: | 125 ff, 173: ff. 

Tribes of the Pailjib Hills, sce Pabjab, 284 #f.; 
289 ff, $70 #. 

Trimirgagi, the Gatigh riv, 5: 2c: aoe 158 
Trinkut, Nicobaresa ial. Ce eee) | 
Tripoli, Trippilos = “0 om oe Li? 
Tripura, cap, of the Haihayas, captured by ~ 
Vakpatirija Il, ws ness 








Tiris, a tribe, 24: among the Parjib Hill Tribes, 
Zil, 25s cbnnkabanas prostitution... 277; 279; 
S02; 208; 314; ‘379 ff. 
Turka in Candia ... on a oe 
Turrah-hae, tofts on hats cre” OA ao. 56 
Turvasy, mythical k.  ... — on O02 
Tisok-i-Bdberi, and the Gakkhars Sa 
Trashtri - Pr Pe eit ana 7 159 
Tyabe, Taiyibeh, Taiba, tn. PT PTT] hm 133 

Tyigarija temple at Tirnvirtir in Tanjore 


district contains an inscription =k. 238 n. 
Tygrise, riv., 120; or Tyrie... ... ss. 132 


Uch, tn. in the Pafijab ... ast ne ae 
Udist, caste, origionlly mendicants ...270 f., 279, 


283, 200, $73 | 


Udayapur insoription and Vikpatiriji L, 
167 and n. 
biydl and mugaddam w.. se se ome SO 
Ujbyinl, in the United Provinces ove ones 69 

Ujjain, oo., 164 op conquered by the’ Fare 

Ujjayini, to, saclisiad in abs Nevesdheada, 
kacharila =r! ae 153 f,, 156, 159, 165 
U)jjraladatta, author tee oon oe ow 150 
ulash, table money 7? oom ane aoe » 61 
UmApatisivichirra, a Saiva teacher ..  .. 288 
Unchah-ganw, Baran ... — s.« oe 
upartka, probably a tax ow +» 345 and no. 
upisak, devotees o w 42 
Upentra, Poramirak.... « 163 and n., 165 ff. 
‘Usmin Khén, a cummander w. = «+ 56, 62 
Utpalarija or Vikpatirija II ... 16tand n., 165 


and n,, 167 n., 163 | 


Uttar, son of Brahmi, ancestor of the Chan- 

dar Banai caste ee ost ate ane BOs 
Uttari Khagda ... re a= fee . 253 
Te that “epetoe the _Mahaperine 


175 n. | 


we 1b 
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Trivandrum, Anantada yan = oo ere ao Vadaji, wife af Siyaka, the Paramira ke a 1o4 
Tréch, and the Kanaite ... a, “seep Les and nm, 168 
Teanpo, k.of LadAkh 5 9 oe) su U4, 97 Vadlbhasishha’s works and the story of Jivaka,. — 
bTsanpo, dynastic name of the Central Tibe- 286 if. 

tan dynasty... ass eo 96 | Vagad, ‘ang provinoo iw. av aes 271 
“Tsan-po-Lha chen, line of Central Tibet MG f- | Vigads .. 4, ot cue we LP 171 
Tsong-khapa, reformer ... int ur » 80 | Vighbata, the younger, author of the Alari- 
fnld ddin, almein grain, ete, ses per s+ 297 karatiloka ane ane 154 n, 
falipurushe, Corcmony ... , ss oe « S02 | Vairisimha, a Patna 4S oa 165, 165, 167 
tila? plant we weet noe LL | Veivowll, co. inthe Pafijib 4... sa ia 8£ 
fulsi shrub ve eee eee ee O06, F1G | Vaishanavas, in the Paiijab Hill Tribes... 272 
Tuoluva kings ... eve . $52 | Vaishnavas, prubably Krishan Bribmana. 266 n. 
Tulnvas of the W. Const and ‘ devil” legends. 38 n. ? 200, 314 
tuigam manimandiram, a holy place w.  . 158 | Vuiéyas, 264; table of Hill Sections  ...268'; 
Tunwars, rolers of Delhi — ms en OF 259 
ifirch, aqualified claimant = ... .w.» |» 60 | Vajrinkuda, k. of the Asuras, in the Narasd- 
Turiuisa, tha oon ene oon 47 hesdalacherita oo ete 1b4, 166 fi. liz 


Vajrapini, Bodhiasatva Phyag-rdor ... 86; #9 £., 
7 £. 

Vajravarihani, incarnated in the abbesses of 
the Samding Monastery oo 1+. « 83 
Vakpatiraja I., Parimara k. «-150n., 165, 165 4f. 

Vikpatirija Il, or Amoghavarsha, or Prith- 
vivallabha, or Srivallabha .. 165 and nm, 166, 
167 and n., 165 and n., 169, 170 and n, 


Vallubha, anthor — a 103 
Vallabhadeva, author of the Subhashitdoali, 149 pn, 

| VaeomArog religion 0 ssn. wes) wwe OTD 

/—6wVi wigs, worship the genital organs ... 206 
Vankaho o- tte oon one LE 
Vanku, a Muni, i in the Navasthasdikacharita, 

| lid, 157 i. 172 
Varadimbiki, queen to Achyula..,. «s+ 352 
Varadaraja temple aoe eee ane owe BOE 
Varnaérima dharma =... oes ee | 
Vasishtha, o Vedic sage o- os 162m, 166 
Sasubandhn, the three brothers  .. ll7 mn, 
Vasudeva, father of Krishna... 4.  o 379 
Vasuki, king of the Nagas... 40. «oes OSL 
Vauz, Mr,,. murdered by tho Jirwas, 

February, 1902 inn ion aha o1% 

Fédaa, the guide of the aie Ries oie 264 4. 
Vedic religion among the P.H, Tribes = «we 290) 
Védviis, begging tribe .1 = os ass nee DS 
Venetians and Candia .. one won 175 n, 
Venkatagiri, cs. . oon 

| Venkatariya or Chinaveikatadri, “gon ‘of 

Achyuta oon one wa8 eee . ue 

Venkata-villsa ee os vie . go2 
Vidarbha, eo. = Berar .. oo oe O10 ft, ao 
Vidh, goddesa  ... on 74 
Vidyidharaa, in the Nuvnsthastakacharite. 157 £. 
Vidyidhari, Chandaladevi, g. rv. ‘os ee 
Vidyipuri, Vijayanagara a ow 
Vijayd, daughter of Sitd, the hehded 163 na. 
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Vijepentpue aja ieee 


vikhad sherddh, death ceremony «= . 2B4 
Vikram cra one on 164 n., 170 and Tt. 
Vikrama Samvat.., 45 9 sess aw 186 
Vikramiditya, k. ate os «= ws 4 ond 
Ee oe ie . 173 
whenta, o work by Bilhana, 





171 and n., 172 and n. | 


Vinayasinichirya, an author ... us oa oe 
Vindbya, mts, one © cro rer] 15a, 159 


Viradhavala of Dholki... we ew ee APE 
Viranrisithhariya, son of Nrisithha . ».. $52 
Virasénichirys,an author ws ee evs 28D 
Virk, Jat tribe ... one sos 2 De 
Virk Kbokhbar, defeated Kaid Raj of Mirwir. 2 
Virddhaoka, massacred the Bakyab ... «. 121 
vishaya, probably subdivision of a da or 
matdela ea a ee cg Clas 343 n. 
Vishnu... nil _ . 169 
Vishnu, g. at 164 n., 263, 976, 378, $83 f, 
Vishnukiiichi, ta. oe a ee . 2 
Viévimitra, son of Gidhi oe aes 169, 166 
Vidvaakuia, a character in the Nevasithasin- 
kacharila on _ os8 wv. «154, 158 
eralas, rites, ceremonies ~ es a. 578 
Vuleano, Vulcanello, idlande ine one aaa 175 
Vydsa, arranger ofthe Vedas... 00 «+. 159 


Waiknd, Hill pargand i. “a. ane Pr aa 
Walls Jih Bahidur ase : « 68 
Walia, i in the Simia Hill States eee oe 25 
Wali Khim, Shih me see nee nee 
Wano, Pandért, wadeaee ee ee et) 
Wasirs of Kohit and totemism ~~ | lowe OR 


sit een SBD 


Fi: oneal 1 Wg 12 £,, 49, 65 
nen Chubras, 20 ; among the 


sipaenscatithetins eatin? mente 5) 





Women, restriction as eal the Pai 
Hill Tribes = sna Tig a 
Worship, among the Patijab ‘Hille. ‘Tribes, 
forms of, 296; places of, 298 ; objecta of ; of 
— 303 f.; eee ee of animals, 
oe ae SOE 
Writiog of the Piprahwa Vase i insctiption; and 
that of the Aédka inscriptions —,,, «. 118 


yadide } ane on 8 one ine 51 


Yidavas or Jidavas,a race... 582 f, 
Yuhyd Khin, Nawdb, aod Abad Shit oo. 66 
yat-shen,a Chinteacher... ... » OGL, 214 
yayna, sacrifice en ane een erg J 


yakkak, gentlemen troopers ht es a 
Yama,g.calledAm  ... 
Yamdok, Inke in Tibet... 
yang-lat or gyiny? bush itd aoe ina rey Ohh 


| Ya'qtb ‘all Khfin, an Afghin... 1. au. 70 


yas, Chin, vegetable patch A Soe 7, 210 
Yaéobbata, alias Bam ‘ede H ) eee 





Sindhurija “Ee , 
Yasodhavala, ko. 6 
yatim, a servanh? os wes 68 


Yayiti, progenitor of the Yadavas rar EA nd 
Yére, N. tndamanese tribe... a» 217, 238 
Yérewn, N. Andamanese division, 217; langua- 

ges and those of the Southern group i 
Yin, a Chin spirit in 
Yuvarkja of Chedi, and Vakpatirdja IL. a sere 


Zachariae, Dr., and the Navasihasdikacharita, 

152 n., 154.n., 159 n, 161 n., 164 n., 167 n, 
Hafarndma, work, mentions the Khikkara, 6 and n. 
Zainw'l-Abidm of Kashmir .. ... 70,80, 
eo oe - 66 n, 


| Zit Fair, at Garin, Keénthal.., .. 37 f. 
| wi, Sumerian, spirit one tee oes oe 2b 
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